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PREFACE. 


W is now nearly nineteen years since the first edition of this book was 
published, and a second edition ought to have appeared long ere th fo. 
The first edition was Boon exhausted, and the desirableness of bringing 
out a second edition was often suggested to me. But as the book was 
a first attempt in a new field of research and necessarily yery imper- 
fect. I could not bung myself to allow a second edition to appear with- 
out a thorough revision. It was evident, however, that the preparation 
of a thoroughly revised edition, with the addition of new matter 
wherever it seemed to be necessary, would entail upon me more labour 
than I was likely for a long time to be able to undertake. The duties 
devolving upon me in India left me very little leisure for extraneous 
work, and the exhaustion arising from long residence in a tropical 
climate left me very little surplus strength. For eleven years, in addi- 
tion to my other duties, I took part iu the Revision of the Tamil Bible, 
and after that great work had come to an end, it foil to my lot to take 
part for one year more in the Revision of the Tamil Book of Common 
Prayer. I suffered also for some time from a serious illness of sneh a 
nature that it seemed to render it improbable that I should ever be 
able to do any literary work again. Thus year after year elapsed, and 
year after year the idea of setting myself to so laborious a task as that 
of preparing a second edition of a book of this kind grew more and 
more distasteful* to me. I began to hope that it had become no longer 
necessity to en dlMtant to rescue a half-forgotten book from oblivion. 
At this jfinetui^Hps considered desirable that I should return for a 
time to my netimEtd for the benefit of my health; and at the same 
time} I was surprised to receive a new and more urgent request that I 
tjiould bring out a second edition of this book — for which I was 
ptemed that a demand still existed, Accordingly I felt that X had 

f UMtoo option left, and arrived reluctantly at the conclusion that as 
I first edition was brought ‘oat during the period of my first return 
tkdi country on furlough, so it had become neoeMuy that few period 
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if my second furlough should be devoted® the preparation and publi- 
cation of a> second edition. 

The first edition— chiefly on account of the novelty of the under- 
taking — was received with a larger amount of favour than it appeared 
to me to deserve. I trust that this second edition, revised and en- 
larged, will be found more really deserving of favour. Though reluc- 
tant to commence the work, no sooner had 1 entered upon it thau my 
pld interest in it revived, and I laboured at it con atnore. I have 
endeavoured to be accurate and thorough throughout, and to leave no 
difficulty unsolved, or at least unmvestigated , and yet, notwithstand- 
ing all my endeavours, I am conscious of many deficiencies, and fool 
sure that I must have fallen into many errors. Of the various cxpres- 
> sions of approval the first edition received, the one which gratified me 
most, because I felt it to be best deserved, was that it was evident I 
had treated the Dravidian languages “ lovingly 77 I trust it will be 
apparent that I have given no smaller amount of^kmng care and 
labour to the preparation of this second edition. The reader must be 
prepared, however, to find that many of the paiticulars on which T 
have laboured most “ lovingly, 7 ' though exceedingly interesting to per- 
sons who have made the Dravidian languages their special study, 
possess but little interest for persons whose special studies lie m the 
direction of some other family of languages, or 'alio are mtei ested, not 
in the study of any one language or family oi languages m particular, 
but only m philological studios in genera), or in discussions respecting 
the origin of language in general 

It is now more than thirty-seven years since I commenced the study 
of Tamil, and I had not proceeded far in the study before I came to the 
conclusion that much light might be thrown on Tamil by comparing it 
with Telugu, Canarese, and the other sister idioms. On proceeding to 
make the comparison I found that my supposition was verified by the 
result, sad also, as it appeared to me, that Tamil imparted still inore 
light than it received. I have become more and more firmly persuaded, 
as time hat gone on, that it is not a theory, but a fact, tbit none of 
these languages can be thoroughly understood andjmweciated Without 
some study of the others, and hence that a Co J^Bive Grammar oi 
the Dnvtdiaa Languages may claim to be regBK got met off m 
something that is useful in its way, but as a necessity. 

I trust it wiU be found that I have not left much undone that efrtfBd 
to be necessary for the elucidation of Tamil ; but I hopp this 
work will now he taken up by persons who hate made TeiugOf C«$# 
*•#» Malaytjam, or Toju their special study, to that the 4Me mm 
of the Drstidia& languages and dialects maybe fully elucidated. 4b 
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aewaetRrani sfc’pmant seeittkto be a Comparative Vocabulary oIThe 
TWvidian Languages, dJKguiahing the roots found, say, in the 
four most distiuotive languages — Tamil, Telugu, Cauareee, and Malay- 
4}am — from those found only in three, only in two, or only in one. 
An excellent illustration of what may be dqno in this dimction has 
been furnished by Dr Gundert, whose truly scientific “ Dictionary of 
Malay&lam * has given a fresh stimulus to Dravidian philology. An- 
other thing which has long appeared to me to he a desideratum is a 
more thorough examination of all the South Indian alphabets, ancient 
and modern, with a careful comparison of "them, 'letter by letter, not 
only with the alphabets of Northern India, ancient and modern, but 
also, and especially, with the characters found In ancient inscriptions 
m Ceylon, Java, and other places in the further East It has been 
announced that a work on this subject by tfr Burnell, M.C.S., entitled 
“ South-Indian Paleography,” is about to be published in Madras, 
but I regret that a copy of it has not yet arrived. 

It has been my obief object throughout this jvork to promote a more 
systematic and scientific study of the Dravidian languages themselves — 
for their own sake, irrespective of theories respecting their relationship 
to other languages — by means of a careful inter-comparison of their 
grammars. Whilst I have never ceased to regard this as my chief 
object, I have at the same time considered it desirable to notice, as 
opportunity occurred, such principles, forms, and roots as appeared to 
bear any affinity to those of any other language or family of languages, 
in the hope of contributing thereby to the solution of the question of 
their ultimate relationship. That question has never yet been scienti- 
fically solved, though one must hope that it will be solved some day. 
It has not yet got beyond the region of theories, more or less plausible. 
My own theory is that the Dravidian languages occupy a position of 
their own between the languages of the Indo-European family and 
those of the Turanian or Scythian group — not quite a midway position, 
but one considerably nearer the latter than the former. The particu- 
lars in which they seem to me to accord with the Indo-European lan- 
guage# ana numerals and remarkable, and some of them, it will be seen, 
are of dprik* OjflHthat it is impossible, I think, to suppose that they 
Jtyf beta, aecrafljPl ; but the relationship to which they testify — in 
tfc pr do testify to any real relationship — appears to me to be 

M i ndefinit e, as wttt as very remote. On the other hand the parti- 
which tkfey seem to me to accord with most of the so-called 
«mlau l anguages ape not only so numerous, but are so distinctive 
M so essential a nature, that they appear*) me to amount to whsl 
jp called a family likeness, and, therefore naturally to suggest theite 
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ort" common descent The evidence is^piulative. It seeffisilfipce; 
sibleta suppose that all the various remIBable resemblances that will 
be pointed ouV^section after section, in this work can havo arisen 
merely from similarity in mental development — of which there is no 
proof— or similarity in external circumstances and history — of which 
also there is no proof — much less without any common cause whatever, 
but merely from the chapter of accidents. The relationship Beems to 
me to be not merely morphological, but — in some shape or another, 
and however it may be accounted for— genealogical. The genealogical 
method of investigation has produced remarkable results in the case of 
the Indo-European family of languages, and there seemB no reason why 
it should be discarded in relation to any other family or gronp ; but 
this method is applicable, as it appears to me, not merely to roots and 
forms, but also to principles, contrivances, and adaptations. I have 
called attention to the various resemblances I have noticed, whetliei 
apparently important or apparently insignificant— not under the suppo 
sition that any one of them, or all together, will suffice to Bettlo the 
difficult question at issue, but as an aid to inquiry, for the purpose of 
helping to point out the lme in which further research seems likely — 
or not likely — to be rewarded with success. An ulterior and still more 
difficult question will be found to be occasionally discussed. It is this: 
Does there not Beem tQ be reason fot regarding the Dravidian family 
languages, not only as a link of connection between the lndo-Europ»an 
and Scythian groups, but — in some particulars, especially in relation 
to the pronounB — as the best surviving representative of a period m 
the history of hnman speech older than the Indo-European stage, older 
than the Scythian, and older than the separation of the one from the 
other. 

Whilst pointing out extra- Dravidian affinities wherever they appeared 
to. exist, it has always been my endeavour, as far as possible, to explain 
Dravidian forms by means of the Dravidian languages themselves.' In 
this particular I think it will be found that a fair amount of progress 
has been made in this edition in comparison with the flrst— for which 
I am laigely indebted to the help of Dr Gundert’a smmestianflL A con- 
siderable number of forms which were left unexpldjHbn the first edi- 
tion have now, more or less conclusively, been to have had A 

Dravidian origin, and possibly this process will be found to be eapiM*. 
<rf being carried further etilL The Dravidian languages having 
cultivated from so early a period, and carried by successive stags* of 
progress to so high * point tif refinement, we should be preprint to 
neqpttcfi ittoantelwen from time to time with briezfoqji 

Jtarie they had avejp thettaelvea of auxiliary word* already in uij& 
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irith only such modifioatiorjl p sound or meaning as were necessary to 
idapt them to the new puipKes to which they were applied. Aooord- 
ngly it does not seem necessary or desirable to Beek fib the origin of 
Dravidian forms out of the range of. the Dravidian languages them- 
selves, except in the event of those languages failing to afford us a 
tolerably satisfactory explanation. Even in that event, it must be 
considered more probable that the evidence of a native Dravidian origin 
uas been obliterated by lapse of time than tfeWMhft Dravidiana, when 
Learning to inflect their wottfe, borrowed for thk ptityese the inflexional 
forms of their neighbours It Is a different qufcddon whether some of 
bhe Dravidian forms and roots may not have formed a portion of the 
Linguist^ inheritance which appears to have descended to the earliest 
Dravidians from the fathers of the human race. I should be inclined, 
however, to seek for traces of that inheritance only in the narrow area 
o' the simplest and most necessary, and therefore probably the most 
primitive, elements of speech. 

In preparing the second edition of this book, as in preparing the 
first, I have endeavoured to give European scholars, whether resident 
in Europe or in India, such information respecting the Dravidian lan- 
guages as might be likely to be interesting to them. I have thought 
more, however, of the requirements of the natives of the country, than 
of those of foreigners. It has been my earnest and constant desire to 
stimulate the natives of the districts in which the Dravidian languages 
are spoken to take an intelligent interest in the comparative study of 
their own languages j and I trust it will be found that this object 
has in some measure been helped forward. Educated Tamilians have 
studied Tamil-— educated Telugus have studied Telugu — the educated 
classes in each language-district have studied the language and litera- 
tus* of that district — with an earnestness and assiduity which are 
highly creditable to them, and which have never been exceeded in the 
hiatouy of any of the languages of the world— excopt, perhaps, by the 


earnestness and assiduity with which Sanskrit has been studied by the 
Br&hmans. One result of this long-continued devotion to grammatical 
studies has been the d evelopment of much intellectual acuteness; an- 
other result has flfetthe progressive refinement of the languages them- 
sehes ; and th JHpnlts have acted and reacted one upon another. 
Hwwo, it is impossible for any European who has acquired a competent 
knowledge of any of the Dravidian languages— say Tamil— to regard 
fWlkwis* than with respect the intellectual capacity of a people amongst 
jriufe so wonderful an organ of thought has keen developed. On the 
jflpf ipnd, in consequence of the almost aowhuive devotion of the 
Have fiteipi to grammatical studies tbtp have fallen coauderaWy 
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oenina the educated classes in Europe in^gasp and comprehensiveness. 
What they have gained In acuteness, theyjave lost in breadth. They 
have never attempted to compare their own languages with others — not 
even with other languages of the same family. They have never 
grasped the idea that such a thing as a family of languages existed. 
Consequently the interest they took in the study of their languages 
was not an intelligent, discriminating interest, and proved much less 
fruitful in results than might fairly have been expected. Their philo- 
logy, if it can be called by that name, has remained up to our own 
time as rudimentary and fragmentary as it was ages ago. Not having 
become comparative, it has not become scientific and progressive. The 
comparative method of study has done much, in every department of 
science, for Europe ; might it not be expected to do much for India 
also ? If the natives of Southern India began to take an interest in 
the comparative study of their own languages and in comparative philo- 
logy in general, they would find it m a variety of <«vays much more 
useful to them than the study of the grammar of their own language 
alone ever has been. They would cease to content themsolves with 
learning by rote versified enigmas and harmonious platitudes. They 
would begin to discern the real aims and objects of language, and 
realise the fact that language has a history of its own, throwing light 
upon all other history, and rendering ethnology and archaeology pos- 
sible. They would find that philology studied in this manner enlarged 
the mind instead of cramping it, extended its horizon, and provided it 
with a plentiful store of matters of wide human interest. And the 
consequence probably would be that a more critical, scholarly habit of 
mind, showing itself in a warmer desire for the discovery of truth, 
would begin to prevail. Another result — not perhaps so immediate, 
but probably in the end as certain— a result of priceless value — would 
be the development of a good, readable, respectable, useful, Dravidian 
literature — a literature written in a style free at once from pedantry 
and from vulgarisms, and in matter, tone, and tendency, as well as in 
style, worthy of so intelligent a people as the natives of Southern India 
undoubtedly are. 

I trust the interest taken in their language, MHknre, and antiqui- 
ties by foreigners will not be without its effect id^^Ping amongst the 
natives of Southern India a little wholesome, friendly rivalry. If % 
fair proportion of the educated native inhabitants of each, district were : 
only to apply themselves to the study of the philology and aTduMkggj 
of their district with anything like the same amount of seal with whta$j 
the philology sad archeology of Europe are studied by* educated 
Europeans, the result would probablv be that maav aueefeions which 
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are now regarded as insolulJfcprould speedily be solved, and that pur- 
■ suits now generally regardeRs barren would m found full of fruit, 

Native pandits have never been surpassed in patient labour or in an 
accurate knowledge of details. They require in addition that zeal for 
historic truth and that power of discrimination, as well as of generali- 
sation, which have hitherto been supposed to be special characteristics 
of the European mind. Both these classes of qualities Beem to me to 
be combined in a remarkable degree in the articles recently contri- 
buted by learned natives to the Bombay Indian Antiquary on sub- 
jects connected with the languages and literature of Northern India ; 
and those articles appear to me to be valuable not only in themselves, 
but also as giving the world a specimen of the kind of results that 
might be expected if learned natives of Southern India entered, in 
the same critical, careful spirit, on the cultivation of the similar, 
though hitherto much- neglected, field of literary labour, which may be 
regarded as specially their own. 

I was much gratified last year on finding that this Comparative 
Grammar of the Dravidian Languages had ceased to be the only Indian 
Comparative Grammar that had appeared. Mr Beames has followed 
up this line of philological research by the publication of the first 
volume of a Comparative Grammar of the Modem Aryan Languages 
of India — that is, the North-Indian Vernaculars. I regret that the 
second volume of that valuable work has not yet been published. A 
Comparative Grammar of the Kdlanan tongues, the third great Indiau 
family, has probably not yet been contemplated ; but I am inclined to 
think that it would be found to be productive of important and inter- 
esting results. 

I have endeavoured to make the second edition of this work more 
easily available for reference, as well as more complete, than the former 
one, by providing the reader with a full table of contents and au index 
of proper names, together with paradigms of nouns, numerals, pro- 
nouns, verbs, (be. I have also given a list of the books and papers 
bearing, directly, or indirectly, on Dravidian philology which have 
appeared since t^first edition of this work, and which have been 
referred to or xnMHN of in this edition. 


I have much pleasure in acknowledging the valuable help I have 
IMfixed from many friends. Amongst them are the following : — Rev. 
tfjfcrigel; C.P. Brown, Esq.; A. C. Burnell, Esq., Ph.D.; Rev. J. Clay; 
Jr. Rhys Davids, Esq. ; Rev. E. Dies; Ptot Eggeling; Sir Walter 
K.C.S.L ; the late C. Cover, Esq. ; Rev. F. Kittel; Rev. F. 
; Prof. Max Mfiller ; N. P. Narasimmisngar, Esq. ; Rev. Dr Pope ; 
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F. Le Page Renouf, Esq , Dr Host , Bj|j. Teza , Dr Ernest Trampp. 
I have especially to thank Colonel Yule, C B , for much interesting and 
valuable information on points connected with topography and history, 
and the Kev. Dr Gundert for the invaluable help he was so kmd as to 
render me in connection with every department of this work I beg 
to thank the Indian and Colonial Governments and the various officers 
entrusted with the management of the late Indian census for the infor 
mation with which I have been favoured respecting the numbers of the 
people speaking the various Dravidian languages 
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Double plurals in Telugu, 134. Double plurals in Tamil, 185. 

(1.) Epicene Pluralieing Particle, ..... 136-139 
Origin of epicene plural suffix or, &c., 136. Origin of nufr in Tam.- 
Mal. ; formative in vor, 137. Dr Oundert’s explanation ; origin of verbal 
terminations in mar, &c., 138. Relationship to pluralising particles in 
other families of languages, 139. Resemblance in ubb more important 
than resemblanoe in sound. 

(2.) Pluralieing Particle of the Neuter, . . . . .140-147 

1. The neuter plural suffix gal, with its varieties, 140. Oga] appears 
as lu in Telugu, 141. G6nd particle ; particles used in High Asian lan- 
guages, 142. Origin of gal; Note — Derivation of Dravidian word for 
‘all,’ 143 2. Neuter plural suffix in a. Illustrations of use, 144. 

Neuter plural of verb ; of possessive adjectives ; of MalnyAlam demon- 
stratives, 145. Lapse of a into ei. Telugu and Gdml peculiarities, 146. 
Relationship of neuter plural suffix a ; Indo-European affinities ; gram- 
matical gender more fully developed in the Dravidian than in any other 
family of languages, 147. 

Section II.— Fobmation or Cases, ..... 148-208 
Principles of Case-formation, ...«•• 148,149 
In this particular the Indo-European and Scythian families originally 
in agreement, 148. Case-signs in both originally postpositional words ; 
case-terminations of the plural different from those of the singular in 
the Indo-European; identical in the Scythian group, 149. Dravidian 
languages follow the Scythian plan. 

Number of Declensions, . , 160 

Only one declension, properly speaking, in Dravidian languages ; no 
difference in signs of case, 150. Number of Dravidian oases. 

The Nominative— Absence qf Nominative Cam ter mi nations, . . 151-154 

Dravidian nominative the noun it— R Apparent exceptions exist, 

151. (1.) Neuter termination am might bo supposed to be a nominative 
case-sign, bat is not ; origin of this cm, 152. Probably am was ail 
ancient form of the demonstrative pronoun ; alternates with an, 108. 

(2.) Final n of personal pronoun does not mike it a nominative. (8.) 
Lengthening of vowel of personal pronoun in the nominative looks like 
a ease in point; but probably vowel lengthened for sake of emphasis, 

154. 

InjUsion or I^donal Boh eftke Oblique Cases, ... 150 

In many instances the noun itself used as the inflexional base. Gene- 
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rally the baae receives some augmentation. Signs of ease added to this 
infleoted form, 155. 

(1.) The inflexional increment nr, with tie dialectic varieties, . . 156, 157 

Illustration!, 156. In Telugu ni, 157. in originally a locative. 

(2.) The inflexional increments ad and ar, . .158,159 

These are moat uaed in Canarese ; are they identical in origin 1 158. 

Tamil sometimes uses neuter demonstrative adu in a similar manner, 159. 

(3.) The inflexional increment Tl, . . . . .160 

This the moat common increment of neuter nouns ill Telugu ; pro- 
bably ti y not ft ; oonneotion of this with neuter demonstrative, 100. 

(4.) The inflexional increment attu or atthu, .... 160-162 
Tamil nouns in am take thia increment, 160. attu, used by the singu- 
lar alone ; attru used instead of attu by a few neuter plural pronominals ; * 

attu and attru virtually identical, 161. Origin of the r of attru , 102. ' 

Dr Gundert's views respecting its origin. 

(5 ) The formation of the inflexion by means of doubling and hardening 

the final consonant, ....... 168 

Explanation of this doubling ; Dr Gundert's view, 168. In Telugu, 
final consonant hardened, but not doubled. 

(6.) The inflexional increment i. Origin, Euphonic links of connection 

between the base and the inflexion, ..... 104 

In Tamil, euphonic «, 166. Use of v and y. 

The Accusative or Second Case, ...... 16b 

In Indo-European languages, accusative a sign of passivity ; in Dravi- 
dian, accusative case-sign originally a formative of neuter abstracts ; 
nominative much used instead, 166. The same in Telugu as to things 
without life. 

(1.) Accusative Case-signs m, x, and a, . .... 167 

In Tamil si; in Malaytlam e or a, 167. With what case-signs in other 
languages this may be compared. 

(2.) Accusative Case-signs ak, Amro, ahxa, Xu, Ac^ • . 168-170 

am the Old Canarese sign, annu the modern ; change of m into n, 168. 

Tu|u ease-sign nu or W ; in Telugu ntt or m, 169. Comparison with 
case-signs In other languages; Indo-European m or n; origin of Dra- 
vidian case-sign ; identical with am, the formative of neuter nouns, 170. 
Change of am into a. 

The Instrumental or Third Cast, properly to called, • . • 171-178 

Different particles uaed in the different dialeeta. Telugu instru- 
mental; Canarese, origin of this, 171. Tamil and Ka2ayt|am dl, An; 
origin of this; Dr Gundert's explanation, 172. No a ffin i t i e s to other 
bmguagpa ; periphrastic mode* of forming instrumental owe, 178. 
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The Conjunctive or Social Case, . . * . 174 

Ought to have a place in the liafc of Dravidian cases ; difference from 
instrumental Tarn. -Mai. case-signs, 174. Telugu case-sign ; is this 
to the Tam. -Mai ? Tulu communicative case. 

The Dative or Fourth Cate, ..... .176-178 

In North Indian languages dative postpositions substantially the same 
as accusative, 176. Dravidian dative ; resemblance betweon Dravidian 
case-sign and North Indian how to be accounted for; Dr Trumpp’s 
explanation of Hindu M ; Mr BeameB’s explanation, 176. Antiquity of 
Dravidian hi ; Scythian dative case-signs bear some resemblance to Dra- 
vidian, 177. Behistun-Scythian case-signs; MalayAlam seems to have 
two case-signs; Dr Gundert’s view of origin of nnu, 178. Can a Dra- 
vidian origin be discovered for ku t 

The Ablative of Motion or Fifth Case, .... .170-181 

This case included in the list out of deference to Sanskrit grammar- 
ians ; not really different from locative, 179. Change of plaue expressed 
by addition of verb of motion ; Tamil suffixes il and in J Oft Canarese 
vn, 180. Were il and in originally identical 1 Compound ablative suffixes 
in Canarese, 181. Explanation of Telugu ablative ; Tulu. 

The Genitive or Sixth Cate. 

(1.) The abbreviated Pronominal Genitive , .... 182 

This may bo explained as a pronominal adjective, 182. Similar abbre- 
viation in the case of some of the numerals. 

(2.) The Neuter Inflexional Genitive, .... .183,181 

Neuter suffixee used for the genitive originally signs of tho locative ; 
Trumpp's view ; adjectival use of these suffixes arose from their use 
as genitives, 183. Connection between locative, genitive, and adjective ; 

Max Muller's view, 184. Inflexional suffixes used os signs of genitive in 
Telugu ; not so in Canarese. 

(3) The Neuter Demonstrative Genitive*, .... 185 

adu and ddu in Tamil how used, 186. Followed by the singular 
alone ; Telugu uae, 186. This suffix appended to the inflexion. 

(4.) The Poueuive Suffix us, and it§ Varieties , .... 187-191 
Tamil in and Telugu ni originally locative suffixes ; in the most com- 
mon of all possessive suffixes in Tamil ; Max MUller, 187. Other case- 
suffixes generally appended to this in, 188. Adjeotival foroe of in ; use 
of am resembles that of in, 189. Indo-European analogies to the use of 
in as a genitive, 190. Soythian analogies, 191. 

(6.) The Genitival Sxtflx a, ..... .192*194 

Probably identical with the a which forms the relative participle ; a 
the only genitive eese-sign in Canarese, 192. So also in Telugu end 
Tulu ; adjectival a of some Telugu nouns identical with possessive a ; 
a little used now in Tamil, though first in the list, 198. Its use gene- 
rally oonfined to poetical plurals, 194. Indo-European affinities of this 
a, especially in the later dialects. 
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( 6 .) The Malay Genitive Suffix re or de, . . . . 195, 196 

Thin takes the shape of indre or inde, 195. Some resemblances to this 
illusory ; Dr Stevenson ; Hindustani and Persian rd, &c., 196. Iden- 
tioal with Tamil adu. 

(7.) Auxiliary Suffixes of the Genitive in Tdugu and Tamil, . . 197 

(i.) Telugu yoha ; origin of this word, 197. (ii.) Tamil utpeiya means 
literally that which is the property of ; Mai ufa. 

Locative or Seventh Case, ...... 198-200 

il the most common sign of this oase in Tamil j any word signifying 
1 place* may bo used, 198. Canarese suffixes 6} and alii ; Telugu andu 
and Id; Note — Resemblances between Tamil il and Latin in, 199. 

Telugu na ; use of the inflexion as a sign of the looative ; fusion of the 
meaning of genitives and locatives ; Note — Radical element in il is i ; 

Max Muller, 200. 

Tin Vocative or Eighth Case, ...... 201 

No case-sign of the vocative in Dravidian languages ; modes in whioh t 
the vocative is formed, 201 . 

Compound Case-signs, ....... 202 

Two or more case-signs occasionally compounded into one, 202. 

Possessive Compounds , ....... 202 

The absence of this clan of compounds in the Dravidian languages 
remarkable. 

Section III. — Adjectives, or Nouns .used Adjectivally, . . 203-213 

Adjectives in grammatical agreement with substantives in the Indo- 
European tongues ; in the Soythian tongues independent nouns of qua- 
lity, 203. 1. Dravidian adjectives also nouns of quality, 204. 2. How 
Sanskrit derivatives become Dravidian adjectives ; 8 . How nouns end- 
ing in hard oonsonants double those consonants when used as adjectives, 

206. Soft finals how changed ; 4. Each of the inflexional increments 
used for converting substantives into adjeotives, 206. 6. Relative par- 
ticiples of verbs largely used as adjectives ; 6 . Post verbal participle used 
as an adjective in Telugu, 207. 7. Many Dravidian adjectives formed 
by the addition to nouns of the suffixes by which relative participles 
are formed ; (1.) Addition of the suffix iya; origin of this, 208. Addi- 
tion of the suffix a; Note— Explanation of nalla, Tam. good, 209. 
Explanation of origin of certain adjectives ; (3.) Addition of the suffix 
of the future relative participle, 210. 8 . Nouns may become adjectives 
by the addition of the relative participle of the verb to become. Certain 
words erroneously styled adjectives. 

Comparison qf Adjectives, ...... 211,212 

Mode of comparison different from that used in Indo-European lan- 
guages; resembles Semitic and Soythian mode, 211. Addition of con- 
junctive particle «m, Ac., as an intransitive, 212. Formation of super- 
lative ; attempt of Robert de Nobillbue. 

Postpositions, . , , # , , « 218 

All postpositions nouns, in the looative case understood, 218. 

Comparative Paradigm of a Neuter Dravidian Noun, sing, andplur., 214, 215 
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PART IV. 


THE NUMERALS, 216-253 

Each cardinal nnmber has two shapes, that of a neuter noun of num- 
ber and that of a numeral adjective ; in the colloquial dialectB the 
former sometimes used instead of the latter, 216. Primitive form that 
of the numeral adjeotive. 

One. — Two forms in existence, oka in Telugu, oru in all other dialects. 

1. Basis of oru is or, 217. ondu or own* at first sight resembles Indo- 
European ‘one,* 218. Origin of ondu from oru ; similar changes in 
other words, 219. Dr Gundert’s opinion ; Mr Kittel’s, 220-22. Origin 
of Telugu word for one, oka, 221. Scythian analogies to oka ; ore oka 
and or related ? 222. Dravidian indefinite article . The numeral adjec- 
tive for ‘ one ' used as a sort of indefinite article. 

Two. — Neuter nouns differ slightly in the various dialects ; numeral 
adjective, ir ; the same in all, 223. Canorese form of neuter; Tamil 
form nasalised, 224. Radical form without a nasal; onfcjjn of ir ; 

Dr Gondert's opinion ; Mr Kittel's, 226. No analogies in any Indo- 
European language. Brahui word. No Scythian analogies. 

Three. — Neuter noun ; numeral adjective, 226. mH t o t mu? Brahui 
word, 227. Origin of word for three. Dr Gundert ; Mr KitteL 

Four . — Neuter noun ; numeral adjeotive, 228. Origin of no/, 229. 

No Indo-European analogy ; Ugro-Finniah analogies remarkably dose. 

Five. — Neuter noun; numeral adjective, in all the dialects ei, 230. 
Resemblance between Sans, paflchau and Tam. -Mai. aftfu, 231. How 
this resembSanoe has arisen, 282. Dr Gundert's opinion, 288. Radical 
meaning of ei; Mr Kittel’s explanation, 284. 

Nix.— Neuter noun and numeral adjeotive nearly alike ; root-meaning 
of aru, 285. No analogy with other languages discoverable. 

Seven. — Neuter noun and numeral adjeotive nearly alike, 236. No 
resemblanoe to word for seven in other languages. 

night. — Tamil neuter noun effu resembles Indo-European oeto, Ac. ; 
this resemblance disappears on examination, 287. Radical shape en ; 
explanation of Tdogu word enimidi; Telugu numeral adjeotive ena, 

238. Origin of midi, 289. Origin of en; Max Mtiller; Mr Clay ; Origin 
of en; similar derivation of a numeral in Lappish, 240. 

Nine. — In all Dravidian language* nine a oompound number ; principal 
forma which nine aseumee ; difference between meaning of Aryan word 
nine and Dravidian word ; second member of the word means ten, 241. 

First member appears to mean ‘ one/ but probably means 1 before/ 242. 

Mode in which compounds into whioh nine enters art formed, 248. No 
affinity between Tamil word and Greek. 

Ten.— The word for ten virtually the same in all Dravidian dialects, 

244. Changes whioh take place, 245. Dr Gundert’s opinion ; compari- 
son of Sanskrit pankti with Dravidian word, 246. Malay&}am word for 
twelve i Note— Final dn of Tamil poetioal form, 247. Root of Dvavi- 
dl&n word for ten; Mr Kittel’s explanation ; fifas-Dr Hunter's word 
explained, 248, 
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A Hundred. — Sameness of word for a hundred in all Indo-European 
languages a proof of intellectual culture and unity ; one and the same 
word used by all Dravidian languages ; derivation, 249. 

A Thousand. — Generally used Dravidian word a Sanskrit deriva- 
tive ; Telugu word ; derivation, 250. 

Ordinal Numbers. 

* 

Derivation of Dravidian ordinal number first ; forms of ordinal suf- 
fixes of other numbers ; do. of adverbial numbers. 

Affiliation , ........ 251 

No evidenoe of Indo-European desoent, 251. Existence of Soythian 
analogies, especially as to the number four ; Professor Hunfalvy’s opi- 
nion ; arithmetical faculty of Soythians not strongly developed, 252. 

Dravidian Numerals in the Five Principal Dialects : Paradigm, 258. 


PART v ; 


THE PRONOUN, 254-327 

Light thrown by pronouns on relationship of languages. Personal pro- 
nouns the most persistent of all words. Peculiarity of Japanese. 

Section I.— Personal Pronouns, ..... 254 

1 . Pronoun or the First Person Singular, .... 254-279 
Comparison of Dialects, . ...... 254-267 

Primitive form, 254. Olsssioal and colloquial dialects to be com- 
pared ; inflexional forms and plurals to be compared, not nominative 
singular only, 255. Written form of the word represents oldest pronun- 
ciation ; forms of this pronoun in Tamil, 266. Malay4)am and Canarese 
forms, 257. Telugu an4 Tu)u ; minor dialects : which waa the primi- 
tive form, ndn or ydn t Opinion expressed in former edition, 259. Dr 
Gundert’s opinion ; Dr Pope's “ Outlines of Tuda j ” the late Mr Gover’s 
Paper, 260. Relationship of ydn to ndn; obangeableneas of y, 261. 
MalayAJam middle point fldn ; both initial and final n changeable, 262. 

Both ydn and ndn very ancient ; illustration from Sanskrit, asme and 
vayam, yushme and ydyam, 263. Included vowel a or et a weakened 
to e; origin of final a; a sign of number, 264. Is a identical with m, 
the final of neuter singular nouns 1 265. Only essential difference be- 
tween pronouns of first and second person consists in difference of 
included vowels a and t, 266. What is the explanation of this f These 
cannot be the demonstrative vowels ; an explanation suggested. Chi- 
nese ; Mr Edkina ; first three simple vowels utilised, 267. 

Extra-Dravidian Relationship. 

All pronouns of the first person traceable to one of two roots, ah and 
mo. 


1. Semitic Analogies, 

Sir H. Rawlinson, 269. 


269 
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2. Indo-European Analogies, ...... 270-274 

Dr Pope ; Hr Gover, 270. Comparison of pronouns and pronominal 
terminations of verb, 271. Can any analogy to Dravidian pronoun be 
traced? (1.) m of ma often changes to n ; Note — Sir H. Hawlinaon’s 
conjecture; Bopp’s, 272 Instances of change of m into n; (2.) This 
m changes also into v, 273. (3. ) ma also changes into a ; were the 
Indo-European and the Dravidian words originally relate^? 274. 

Scythian Analogic*, . ..... 275-278 

Interesting analogies exist. (1.) Nominative, as well as base of 
oblique oases, derived from ma, 275. Illustrations from various Scythian 
languages ; m the equivalent of ma, 276. m occasionally changes into 
n; instances, 277. In some Scythian languages this pronoun almost 
identical with Dravidian ; (2.) Some traces of the softening of na into 
a ; probability of a common origin of all these forms, 278. Professor 
Hunfalvy's paper read at International Congress of Orientalists. 

2 Pronoun of the Second Person Singular, .... 279-290 

Companion of Dialect*, ...... 279-283 

Tamil forms of this pronoun, 279. Second person of verb; Beschi’s 
error, 280. Plurals ; Canarese and Telugu forms, 281. Minor dialects, 

282. Relative antiquity of existing forms ; ni very old, but f probably 
older, 283. Oldest shape of the vowel, i or ut probably i. 

Extra-Dravidian Relationship, ...... 284-289 

Dravidian pronoun of the second person singular more distinctively 
non- Aryan than the first * most prevalent form in both classes of lan- 
guages has t for its basis ; the other is founded on n. yu, base of the 
Aryan plural, 284. Origin of yu from lu. Hr Edkins’ suggestion ; f gene- 
rally changed into «. » more prevalent in Scythian tongues than t, 285* 
Euphonio final n ; instances, 266. Another pronoun in », not t, in some 
Scythian languages, apparently identical with the Dravidian ; Chinese, 

287. Behistun tablets, Brahui, Bornu ; allied forms in Ostiak, Ac., 288. 

Traces discoverable in Finnish, Turkish, Ac., 289. Himalayan dialects ; 
Australian. 

3 The Reflexive Pronoun 1 Self,’ ..... 290-297 

This pronoun, tdn, more regular and persistent than any other of the 
Dravidian personal pronouns ; has a wider application than the corre- 
sponding Aryan reflexives, 291. Used honorifloally ; from which use a 
class of words has arisen, 292. List of suoh words, with explanations : 
tambirdn, tagappan, tandei, tdy , 293. tammei, tannei, tameiyan , tamuk- 
kei, iambi, 294. tangei, nambij Coorg instances ; use of tan as basis 
of abstract noun tor quality ; Note— Meaning of tpinster and duhitri, 

296. Origin of to, the base of this pronoun, from some demonstrative 
root ; Sanskrit and Greek demonstratives in t, 296. Use of (an in the 
word for quality, like Sana, tad, a confirmation. 

4. Pluhaldutzox or tbs Personal anp Reflexive Pronouns, * 296-809 
GomparUon of Dialect*, , , .... ,297 
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Tamil plurals ; double plural in oolloquial dialects, 297. Telugu 
double plural ; similar usage in Qaurian languages ; Mr Beames ; plurals 
of verbal inflexions, 298. Canarese and Telugu plurals, 299. Change 
of initial n in Telugu into m, 300. Harmonic obanges. 

Origin of PluraUsiny Particles , ..... 801, 802 

(1.) Origin of nt-(y)-ir may mean thou + these peoples you. Sana. 
yt uhmc; alternative explanation from ir, two, 801. (2.) Origin of m; 

this m a relic of the copulative «m ; used like Latin que ; nd-um, I 4 
and- we, 302. Verbs similarly pluralised. 

Extra-DravUiian Relationship, ...... 303-307 

Finno-Ugrian analogies ; remarkable Aryan analogies ; n in the sin- 
gular of pronouns and to in the plural in North Indian vernaculars ; 
r&li-Pr&krit ; Mr Beames in Indian Antiquary , 304. Mr Cover's opi- 
nion ; Dr Pope’s ; resemblance great, but only apparent, 305. Oldest 
forms of Qroek and Sanskrit plurals of personal pronouns, 806. Erpla- . 
nation of ante ; ama found in singular, 307. In third person also. " 

Twofold Plural of the Dravidian Pronoun of the First Person , . 30< 309 

Plural used as honorific singular; two plurals, the plural inclusive 
and the plural exclusive ; similar distinction found in two North- Indian 
languages; not found in Indo-European family; found everywhere iu 
Centra) Asia, 808. Usage in different Dravidian dialects ; conclusion ; 


results exhibited in following tables, 809. 

Paradigms, ....... 810-813 

Dravidian Pronoun of the First Person, .... 810 

„ „ „ Second Person, . . .811 

Pronoun of the First Person, in Seventeen Dialects of Central India 

Dr Hunter's “ Comparative Dictionary," .... 812 

Pronoun of the Second Person, in Seventeen Dialects of Central India 

Dr Hunter's * 1 Comparative Dictionary," , . . . 318 

Section II.— Demonstrative and Interrogative Pronouns, . 314-327 

Difficult to treat these two classes of pronouns separately. 

1. Demonstrative and Interrogative Bases, . . 314, 310 

1. Demonstrative Bases , ...... 314 


Dravidian languages use for pronouns of the third person demonstra- 
tives signifying 4 this ’ and 4 that,’ man, Ac. ; words which signify man, 
fto., have shrunk into terminations; four demonstrative bases rseog- 
nised— remote, proximate, intermediate, and emphatic, 314. 

2. Interrogatim Bases, ...... 815 

Two cl as se s of interrogafcives-Jone an interrogative prefix, the other 
suffixed. or added to the end of the sentence; (a) e .the most common 
interrogative prefix, 215. 

1. Paradigm of DexionsU^Uve and Interrogative Prefixes, • 816 

Beautiful Regularity; Dravidian demonstratives, not borrowod from 
Sanskrit, bnt muoh older ; Old Japhetic base* ; (b) yd, the other inter- 
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rogative base ; e probably weakened from yd, 316. Change of yd in 
Canarese into dd; uaea of this interrogative, 317. 

2. Demonstrative and Interrogative Pronouns, .... 318-321 
Bases best seen in neuter singular ; suffixes ; euphonic links of con- 
nection, 318. In Tamil o and n ; Telugu usage; Tu|u, 319. Tulu 
peculiarities; Tamil abstract demonstrative and interrogative nouns, 

820. Neuter interrogative pronoun ; m or n used as a formative, 321. 

Origin of the copulative conjunction um ; Dr Guudert. 

8. Demonstrative and Interrogative Adjectives, .... 322-324 
Demonstrative and interrogative basoB, when prefixed to substantives, 
acquire the meaning of adjectives ; initial consonant of substantive 
doubled, or prefixed vowel lengthened, 323. Tamil demonstrative adjec 
tives anda, that, &c., 324. Telugu triplet. 

4. Demonstrative and Interrogative Adverbs, . 32.1-329 

These formed by annexing formative suffixes to vowel bases, 325. 

Classes of adverbs arranged according to their formatives. Li*}. 

(1.) Formative h, g, n ; (2.) Formative ch,j, fl ; (3.) Formative t, d, v , 

326. (4.) Formative t, d, n, also ndr; (6.) Formative mb ; (6.) Forma- 
tive l, /. 

Demonstratives and interrogatives formed from l found in Telugu and 
Canarese ; are they also found in Tamil 1 327. Four meanings of d in 
Tamil, 328. Traces of il and al used as demonstratives; their use oh 
negatives, 329. 

Affiliation of Demonstrative Bases : Extra-Dravidian Affinities, . 330 

North-lndian vernaculars ; Scythian languages ; closest analogies in 
Indo-European languages, 330. New Persian, 381. 

Interrogative Bases : Extra-Dravidian Relationship. 

No relationship apparent 

Emphatic 2, ....... » 332 

Use of this particle, 382. Tamil ; Tulu ; Hebrew * he pamgogic,' to. 

Honorific Demonstrative Pronouns, ..... 833, 384 
Canarese and Telugu ; suspicion of Aryan influences, 833, 334. 

Syntactic Interrogatives k and 6, .... 385, 336 

Particles used for putting inquiries like ‘ Is there f ’ use of these 
particle* ; 6 instead of d in Malay&lam ; 6 generally an expression of 
doubt, 385. 4 perhaps derived from A ; possible origin of the interro- 
gative a from the demonstrative a ; difference in location, 886, 

Distributive Pronouns , 

How formed. 

IIL Rklativk pROirorvs, ...... 887 

Noticeable fact that this class of pronouns does not exist in the bra- 
vidian languages ; relative participles ustcj instead, 337. 
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PART Vf. 


THE VERB 388-451 

Remarks on structure of Dravidian verb ; 1. Many roots used either 
ns verbs or noun* ; 2. Formative particles often added to roots, 838. 

3. Structure of verb agglutinative ; 4. Second person singular of impe- 
rative tlie shortest form ; 5. But one conjugation and few irregularities ; 
moods and tenses few ; Tulu and G6nd exceptional, 339. Conjugation 
does not equal that of ancient Scythian verb in simplicity ; Retuusat, 

340. Antiquity of Tamilian culture ; origin of oonjugational forms ; 

6. Compounds of verbs with prepositions unknown ; preposition-like 
words really nouns, 341. New shades of meaning imparted by gerunds. 

Suction I.— Classification, . . . . . 342 371 

1. Transitives and Intbansitives, ..... 842-li4f» 
Two classes of Dravidian verbs ; Hungarian objective and subjective 

voibs, 342. Three rnodos in which intransitive verbB are converted into 
transitives ; 1. By hardening and doubling consonant of formative, 343. 
Illustrations ; Telugu ; apparent resemblance to Sanskrit, 344. Hebrew 
daycah forte ; 2. By doubling and hardening initial consonant of Bigns 
of tense ; illustrations, 345. Intransitives sometimes do the same, iti 
Tamil only ; 3. By adding a particle rf transition to root ; origin of 
this particle, 346. 4. By doublipg and hardening certain final con- 

sonants. 

2. Causal Verbs, ....... 347-363 

Causals different from transitives, 347. Indo-European languages here 
fall behind Dravidian ; double accusatives, 338. Causals formed from 
transitives ; one and the same causal particle in all the dialects, except 
Tu]u and GCnd ; this appears^ be i, 349. Explanation of chu in Telugu 
iilehu ; explanation of p of pifLchu, 850. Ganarese causal partiole iiu ; 
identity of Telugu and Canarese particles, 851. Causal particle in Tamil 
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INTRODUCTION. 

It is the object of the following work to examine and compare Hit 
grammatical principles and forms of the various Dravidian languages, 
in the hope of contributing to a more thorough knowledge of their 
primitive structure and distinctive character. In pursuing this object, 
it will be the writer’s endeavour to point out everything which appears 
likely to throw any light on the question of the relation which this 
family of languages bears to the principal families or groups into which 
the languages of Europe and Asia have been divided. 

Whilst the grammatical structure of each Dravidian language and 
dialect will be investigated and illustrated in a greater or less degree, 
in proportion to its importance and to the writer’s acquaintance with 
it, it will be his special and constant aim to throw light upon the 
structure of Tamil — a langqfge which he has for more than thirty- 
seven years studied and used in the prosecution of his missionary 
labours, and which is probably the earliest cultivated, and moBt highly 
developed, of the Dravidian languages — in many respects the repre- 
sentative language of the family. 

The idioms which are included in this word under the general term 
4 Dravidian,’ constitute the vernacular speech of the great majority of 
the inhabitants of Southern India. With the exception of Orissa, and 
those districts of Western India and the Dekhan in which Gujar&ti 
and M&r&tht are spoken, the whole of the peninsular portion of India, 
from the Vindhya mountains and the river Nerbudda (NarmadA) 
tq Cape Comorin (Kum&ri), is peopled, and from the earliest period 
appears to hate been peopled, by different branches of one and the 
same race, speaking different dialects of one and the same language— 
the language to which the term ’Dravidian’ is here applied; and 
scattered offshoots from the same stem may be traced still farther 
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north, as far as the R&jmah&l hills in Bengal, and even as far as the 
mountain fastnesses of Bel&chist&n. 

Gujar&tl, Mar&thi (with its offshoot, Koiikai^i), and Oriya, the 
language of Odrard&a, or Orissa, idioms which are derived from 
the decomposition of Sanskrit, form the vernacular speech of the 
Hindil population in the peninsular portion of India within their 
respective limits: besides which, and besides the Dravidian lan- 
guages, various idioms which cannot be termed indigenous or verna- 
cular are spoken or occasionally used by particular classes resident in 
Peninsular India. 

Sanskrit, though it is improbable that it ever was the vernacular 
language of any district of country, whether in the north or in the 
south, is in every southern district read, and to some extent understood, 
by the Br&hmaus — the descendants of those Brahmanical colonists of 
early times to whom the Dravidians appear to have been indebted for the 
higher arts of life and a considerable portion of theif literary culture. 
Such of the Br&hmans as not only retain the name, but also discharge 
the functions of the priesthood, and devote themselves to professional 
studies, are generally able to converse in Sanskrit, though the verna- 
cular language of the district in which they reside is that which they 
use in their families, and with which they are most familiar. They 
are styled, with reference to the language of their adopted district, 
Dr&vida Br&hmans, Andhra Br&hmans, Karp&taka Br&hmans, <kc. ; and 
the Br&hmans of the several language-districts have virtually become 
distinct castes ; but they are all undoubtedly descended from one and 
the same stook, and Sanskrit, though now regarded only as an accom- 
plishment or as a professional acquirement, is properly the literary 
dialect of their ancestral tongue. 

Hindtot&ni is the distinctive language of the Mubammedan portion 
of the population in the Dekhan — most of which consists of the descen- 
dants of those warlike Pat&ns, or Afgh&ns, and other Muhammedans 
from Northern India by whom most of the peninsula wob overrun 
some centuries ago. It may almost be regarded as the vernacular lan- 
guage in some parts of the Hyderabad country ; but generally through- 
out Southern India the middle and lower classes of the Muhammedans 
make as much use of the language of the district in which they 
reside as of their ancestral tongue, if not more. Hindflst&ol was 
never the ancestral language of the class of southern Muhammedans 
generally called by the English i Lubbies/ but by natives on the 
eastern coast Sttnagas (Yavanaa), and by those on the western coast 
M&ppi]]as, These are descendants of Arab merchants and their native 
converts, and speak Tamil or Malay&|am, ( 
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Hebrew is used by the small colony of Jews resident in Cochin and 
•'the neighbourhood, in the same manner and for the same purposes as 
Sanskrit is used by the Br&hmans. Gujarftti and Mar&tM are spoken 
by the Gujar&ti bankers and the Pdrsi shopkeepers who reside in the 
principal towns in the peninsula. The mixed race of ‘ country-bom’ 
Portuguese are rapidly forgetting (except in the territory of Goa itself) 
the corrupt Portuguese which their fathers and mothers were accus- 
tomed to speak, and learning English instead; whilst French still 
retains its place as the language of the French employes and their 
descendants in the settlements of Pondicherry (Puduchchdri), Carries! 
(KAreikk&l), and Mah£ (Mayyufi), which still belong to France. 

Throughout the British territories in India, English is not only the 
language of the governing race, and of its ‘ East- Indian,' Eurasian, or 
* Indo-British ’ offshoot, but is also used to a considerable and rapfe^y 
increasing extent by the natives of the country in the administration 
of justice and in commerce ; and in the Presidency of Madras and the 
principal towns it has already won its way to the position which was 
formerly occupied by Sanskrit as the vehicle of all highe'r learning. 
Neither English, however, nor any other foreign tongue, appears to 
have the slightest chance of becoming the vernaoular speech of any 
portion of the inhabitants of Southern India. The indigenous Dravi- 
dian languages, which have maintained their ground for more than two 
thousand years against Sanskrit, the language of a numerous, powerful, 
and venerated sacerdotal race, may be expected successfully to resist the 
encroachments of every other tongue.* 


* I admit with Sir Enkine Perry (see his paper in the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society), that English, the language of the governing race, ought to 
be employed as the language of publio business in every part of British India ; 
and I am certain that this end could be attained in a very short time by simply 
requiring every candidate for Government employment, from the highest to the 
lowest, to pass an examination in English. The natives would everywhere adapt 
themselves to this arrangement, not only without reluctance, but with alacrity 
and pleasure ; and English schools and other facilities for the acquisition of Eng- 
lish would multiply apsoe, as soon as it was found that the new rule could not be 
evaded. 

[I leave the above paragraph unaltered, as a memento of the time when it was 
written (1855), though it would scarcely be neoeaeary now to moke any such 
reoommendation, in oo far, at least, as the Presidency of Ifadrse is concerned. In 
1861 a General Test Examination was instituted for the examination in general 
knowledge, including a knowledge of English, of all candidates for employment 
in the publio aervioe, in situations to which salaries of Be. 25 per mensem and up- 
wards were attached. In 1867 the rule was made applicable to ealariee of Be. 20 
per m ensem and upwards. This arrangement has been productive of much 
advantage both to the publio service and to ths community, even in tha rural 
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Ube of the Common Term ‘ Driyidlln.’ 

I have designated the languages now to be subjected to comparison 
by a common term, because of the essential and distinctive grammatical 
characteristics which they all possess in common, and in virtue of 
which, joined to the possession in common of a large number of roots 
of primary importance, they justly claim to be considered as springing 
from a common origin, and as forming a distinct family of tongues. 

This family was at one time styled by European writers * Tamulian * 
or * Tamulic ; * but though Tamil is probably the oldest and most highly 
cultivated member of the family, and that which contains the largest 
proportion of the family inheritance of forms and roots ; yet ob it is, 
after all, but one dialect out of several, and docs not claim to be the 
original speech out of which the other dialects have been derived ; as 
it is also desirable to reserve the terms ( Tamil ’ and ‘ Tamilian ’ (or as 
they used sometimes to be erroneously written ( Tamvd' and ( Tamul- 
ian *) to denote the Tamil language itself and the people by whom it is 
spoken, I have preferred to designate this entire family by a term 
which is capable of a wider application. 

One of the earliest terms used in Sanskrit to designate the family 
seems to have been that of A ndhra-Brdvida-hhdskd, 1 the Telugu- 
Tamil language, 1 * or father, perhaps, 1 the language of the Telugu and 


districts, and I doubt not that the Qoverament will ere long give the rule a still 
wider range of application.] 

I do not think, however, that English is likely ever to beoomt the vernacular 
language of any class of the Hindfis, or even that it is likely to be used to any 
considerable extent as a lingua franca beyond the circle of Government employes 
and the alumni of the universities. Before we can reasonably anticipate the 
employment of English as a conventional language, like Latin in the middle ages, 
or French in the more modern period in Europe, or like Hindustani in the greater 
part of India since the period of Muhammadan supremacy, the number of the 
English resident in India should bear a much larger proportion to the mass of 
the inhabitants. That proportion is at present infinitesimally small— e.g. t the 
population of the two collectorates, or province^ in Southern India with which I 
am best acquainted — Tinnevelly and Madura — amounts to very nearly four 
millions : the number of Englishmen (and Americans) resident in those two pro- 
vinces is under a hundred and fifty 1 and that number inoludes the judges and 
magistrates who administer justice in those proirinoes, the officers of a single 
regiment of sepoys, a few planters and merchants, and the missionaries belonging 
to three missionary societies 1 Including women and children, the number is 
considerably under two hundred, with which handful of English people we have 
to contrast four millions of Hlndfis 1 

* See an interesting article in the Indian Antiquary tor October 1872, by Dr 
Burnell, M.C.S. “ Kuzn&rila says, * It is now considered : — (sa regards) words 
which are not known to the inhabitants of liytvarta (not Sanskrit), if they have 
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Tamil countries.' This term is used by Kum&rila-bhafta, a controver- 
sial Br&hman writer of eminence, who is supposed to have lived at the 
end of the seventh century a.d. ; and, though vague, it is not badly 
chosen, Telugu and Tamil boing the dialects spoken by the largest 
number of people in Southern India. Canarese was probably supposed 
to be included in Telugu, and MalayAJam in Tamil; and yet both 
dialectB, together with any sub-dialects that might be included in them, 
were evidently regarded as forming but one bhdshd. 

The word I have chosen is ‘ Dra vidian/ from Dr&vida, the adjectival 
form of Dravida. This term, it is true, has sometimes been used, and is 
still sometimes used, in almost as restricted a sense as that of Tamil 
itself, so that though on the whole it is the best term I can find, I 
admit that it is not perfectly free from ambiguity. It is a term, how- 
ever, which has already been used more or less distinctively by Sans- 
krit philologists, as a generic appellation for the South Indian peoples 
and their languages, and it is the only single term they seem ever to 
have used in this manner. I have, therefore, no doubt of the pro- 
priety of adopting it 

Manu says (x. 43, 44) : “ The following tribes of Kshatriyas have 
gradually sunk into the state of Vpshalas (outcasts), from the extinc- 
tion of sacred rites and from having no communication with BrAh- 
mans, viz. — Pau^drakas, Odras, Dravidas, K&mbojas, Yavanas, STakas, 


a meaning known to the Mlechcha (the aboriginal tribes ?), is that to be accepted 
or not f ’ He suggests (but only to rejeot the notion) that by applications of 
affixes, Ac., it may be possible to convert them into Sanskrit words. ... Of the 
examples he gives, the first word c Mr is the Tamil ch/tr-u, and means, as KumA- 
rila states, boiled rice ; na^er, way, is the Tamil natfat. So pdmp, snake, is per- 
fectly correct. (The text has pdp, but the MSS. have pdmp. In Tamil |t is 
written pdmpu, though pronounoed pdmbu.) d/— person, and vair=vayirv, the 
belly, are common Tamil words, and their meanings are correctly given. It must, 
however, be remarked that the consonantal terminations of chdr, pdmp , and voir, 
have now assumed a vowel finding, which is written u, but is pronounoed in a 
vague and indeterminate manner." Dr Burnell remarks, “ KumArila's evident 
acquaintance with this South Indian dialect (Tamil) is worth notice, as he is said 
to have been a native of the south," (TAranAtha, " History of Indian Buddhism.") 
The words KumArila oites are mostly Tamil, not Telugu 'or Canarese. nafa is 
Telugu as well as Tamil, but chdr.u and vayir-u are not in Telugu. The former 
is not in Canarese, and the latter appears under the shape of baiir^u. pdmbu, 
Tamil, is pdvu in Canarese, and pdmu in Telugu. df, in Canarese and Tamil, 
means a person ; dht, in Telugu, a woman, Kum&rila, however, oalls df, stri- 
pratyayam, a feminine affix (in grammar). The affix of the third person feminine 
singular in Tamil, Malay&Iam, and Old Canarese is df. Telugu occasionally uses 
dl-u in a similar manner, but generally it uses the neut. sing, affix for the fern, 
sing. Kum&rila cites the lengthened form df instead of af, apparently because it 
is in that shape that the affix appears in verba — e.g., pdn-df, she went 
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PAradas, Pahlavaa, Chinas, KirAtas, Daradas, and Khavas/’ Of the 
tribes here mentioned the only tribe belonging to Southern India is that 
of the Dravidas. This name, therefore, appears to have been supposed 
to denote the whole of the South Indian tribes. If any of those tribes 
were not intended to be included, it would probably be the Andhras, 
the Telugus of the interior, who had already been mentioned by name 
in the Aitareya BrAhma^a, and classed with Pu^dras, Sabaras, and 
Pulindas, as degraded descendants of ViAvAmitra. The same state- 
ment is made in the MahA-bhArata ; and in the two lists of degraded 
Kshatriyas therein given, the Dravidas are the only South Indian tribe 
mentioned. It must be concluded, therefore, that the term is geneti- 
cally used, seeing that the more specific names of P&gdyas, ChALts, die , 
had become well known in Northern India by that time. Doubtless 
it is in the same sense that Satyavrato, the Indian Noah, is called in the 
BhAgavata PurAga ‘the lord of Dravida’ (Muir’s “Sanskrit Texts,” vol. i.) 

The more distinctively philological writers of a latyjr period used 
the term DrAvida in what appears to be substantially the same sense 
as that in which I propose that it should be used. The principal 
PrAkrits — that is, colloquial dialects — of ancient India were the MahA- 
rAahtri, the Sauraseni, and the MAgadlii. Amongst minor or less 
known PrAkrit dialects the DrAvidi, or language of the Dravidas, was 
included. A Sanskrit philologist quoted by Muir (vol. ii 46) speaks 
of the language of DrAvida as a vibhdshd, or minor PrAkrit; and 
another (p. 50) speaks of 1 the language proper to Dravidas ’ (in which 
persons of tnat race should be represented as speaking in dramas) as 
the DrAvidi It is evident that we have here to understand not the 
Tamil alone, or any other South Indian language alone, bat the 
Dravidian languages generally, supposed in a vague manner by North 
Indian writers to constitute only one tongue. This language of the 
Dravidas was evidently included in what was called the PaidAchi 
PrAkrit, a name which appears to have been applied promiscuously 
to a great number of provincial dialects, including dialects so widely 
differing from one another as ‘ the language of the PAqdyas ' (Tamil), 
and * that of the BhotaB ’ (Tibetan). The only property these languages 
can have possessed in common must have been the contempt in which 
they were held by BrAhman philologists, in virtue of which it must have 
been that they were styled also PaiAAchi, the language of ptidchcu, or 
demons. The more accurate term DrAvidi has continued to be used 
occasionally by northern scholars up to our own time. As late as 
1854, the learned Hindft philologist BAbu BAjAndra LAI Mitra (quoted 
by Muir, voL ii 127), speaks of the * DrAvidi 1 as one of the recog- 
nised PrAkrits, equally with the Sauraseni, and as being, like it, the 
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parent of some of the present vernaculars of India. It thus appears 
that the word ‘ Dr&vida,' from which the term ‘ Dravidian ’ has been 
formed, though sometimes used in a restricted sense, as equivalent to 
Tamil, is better fitted, notwithstanding, for use as a generic term ; inas- 
much as it not only has the advantage of being more remoto from 
ordinary usage, and somewhat more vague, but has also the further and 
special advantage of having already been occasionally used by native 
philologists in a generic sense. By the adoption of this term 4 Dra- 
vidian, ’ the word ‘ Tamilian ’ has been left free to signify that which 
is distinctively Tamil 

When the Babu referred to some of the present vernaculars as 
having originated in the so-called Dr&vidi-Pr&krit, the dialects to 
which he referred were doubtless those which have sometimes been 
styled by the North Indian Pandits ‘ the five Dr&viras.’ The colloquial 
languages of modem India are divided by the Pandits into two claspef, 
each containing five dialects. These are denominated respectively 
‘the five Gaums’ and ‘the five Dr&viras. ’ By the Gauda or G&ura 
languages are meant the ‘bh&sh&s,’ or popular dialects of Northern 
India, at the head of which stands the Bang&li, the G&ura proper. At 
present Bang&li, Oriya, Hindi, with its daughter Hindfist&ni, Panj&bi, 
Sindbi, Gujnr&ti, and Mar&thi are the languages which may be re- 
garded as forming the ‘ Gaurian ’ class ; to which I would add Cash- 
miriap, M&rw&ri, Assamese, and* the court language of Nep&l, thus 
reckoning in thiB class eleven idioms instead of five. The five Dr&vidas 
or Dr&viras, according to the Pandits, are ‘ the Telinga, the Karp&taka, 
the Mar&thi, the Gurjara, and the Dr&vira,’ or Tamil proper. The 
Sabdarkalpa-druma (Calcutta) gives the list thus : Dr&vida, Karg&ta, 
Gujar&ta, Mah&r&shta, and Telinga. The Mar&thi and Gujar&ti are 
erroneously included in thiB enumeration. It is true that the Mah&- 
r&shtra or Mar&thi contains a small admixture of Dravidian roots and 
idioms, as might be expected from its local proximity to the Telugu 
and the Canarese ; and both it and the Gurjara, or Gujar&ti, possess 
certain features of resemblance to the languages of the South, which 
are possibly derived from the same or a simil&r source ; but, notwith- 
standing the existence of a few analogies of this nature, those two 
languages differ from the Dravidian family so widely and radically, 
and are so closely allied to the noytbem group, that there cannot be 
any hesitation in transferring them to that class. The three languages 
that remain in the classification of Dravidian tongues contained in the 
northern lists, vis., the Karu&fcta or Canarese, the Telinga or Telugu, 
and the Dr&vida proper or Tamil, are not only members, but are 
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certainly the principal members, of the Southern or Dravidian family. 
It will be observed that Malay&Jam and Tuju are not contained in the 
Sanskrit enumeration. The first was probably considered to be a 
dialect of Tamil, and was included in the denomination of the Dr&vida 
proper; the second was probably unknown, or was erroneously con- 
sidered a dialect of Canarese. The uncultivated dialects — the Tuda, 
Kdta, G6nd, and Khond — appear to have been unknown to the 
Pandits; and even had they been known, probably would not have 
been deemed worthy of notice. 

No term belonging to the Dravidian languages themselves has ever 
been used to designate all the members of this family, nor are the 
native Tamil or Telugu grammarians, though deeply skilled in the 
grammar of their own tongues, sufficiently acquainted with comparative 
grammar to have arrived at the conclusion that all these idioms have 
a common origin and require to be designated by a common term. 
Some European scholars, who have confined their attention to the 
study of some one Dravidian idiom exclusively, have fallen into the 
same misapprehension of supposing these languages independent one of 
another. The Sanskrit Pandits seem to have had a clearer perception 
of grammatical affinities and differences than the Dravidian gram- 
marians; and, though their generalisation was not perfectly correct, 
it has furnished us with the only common torms India possesses for 
denoting the northern and southern families of the Indian languages 
respectively. 

It is not dear whether Varfiha-mihira (a.d. 404) regarded the term 
‘Dravida* as generic or Bpedfic. [See Kern’s translation of the 
Bpihat-samhitft, Journal of the Royal Astatic Society.'] He places the 
Dravidas in the south-west, but mentions also an ‘ eastern half of the 
Dravidas.’ The western half may have been on the Malabar coast. 
Par&sara placed the Dravidas in the east. This name seems to have 
been less firmly attached to a particular people than the more purely 
local and dynastic names of Ch61a, P&ndya, <fcc. Var&ha-mihira 
mentions * the PAndya king/ ‘ the king of Kalinga/ Ac., but mentions 
* the Dravida kings' in the plural The local names he mentions are : 
P&Qdya, ChGla, Kdrala, KanjAtaka, Kalinga, Andhra. He mentions 
Kdnchl (Kfincht), Kdllagiri (Quilonf North Malabar 1), Lank 4, the 
liven KAvfirl and TAmrapargi, and the conch and pearl fis her ies (in 
the Gulf of Manaar). Jn the Mabi-bhirata the Dravidas are dis- 
tinguished not only from the Kalingaa, Ac., but even from the Ohdlas. 
This is also the case in the Vishnu Purina. In this sense the 
term must have been intended to denote the P&odyas alone. 
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Enumeration of Dravidian Languages. 

The idioms which I designate as ‘ Dravidian ’ are twelve in number, 
exclusive of the Brahut They are as follows : — 


1. Cultivated Dialects. 

1. Tamil 1 4. Canareae. 

2. MalayAJam. 5. Tulu. 

3. Ttlugu. I 6. Kudagu or Coorg. 


2. Uncultivated Dialects. 


1. Tuda 

2. Kflta. 

3. GOnd. 


4. Khond or Ku. 
5 Orfion. 

6. B&jmahal 


I. Tamil. — This language being probably the earliest cultivated of 
all the Dravidian idioms, the most copious, and that which contains 
the largest portion and the richest variety of indubitably ancient forms, 
it is deservedly placed at the head of the list. It includes two dialects, 
the classical and the colloquial, or the ancient and the modem, called 
respectively the * S'en-Damif 1 and the 1 Kodun-Damip, 1 which differ one 
from the other so widely that they might almost be regarded as 
different languages. The Tamil language is spoken throughout the 
vast plain of the Carnatic, or country below the Ghauts, from Pulicat 
to Ca$M> Comorin, and from the Ghauts, or central mountain range of 
Southern India, to the Bay of Bengal. It is also spoken in the 
southern part of the Travancore country on the western side of the 
Ghauts, from Cape Comorin to the neighbourhood of Trivandrum, 
and in the northern and north-western parts of Ceylon, where Tamil- 
ian commenced to form settlements prior even to the Christian era, 
and from whence they have gradually thrust out the Singhalese. All 
throughout Ceylon the coolies in the coffee plantations are Tamilian ; 
the majority of the money-making classes even in Colombo are Tami- 
lian ; and it seem not unlikely that ere long the Tamilian will have 
excluded the Singhalese from almost every profitable employment in 
their own island. The majority of the domestic servants of Europeans 
and of the camp-followers in every part of the presidency of Madras 
being Tamil people, Tamil is the prevailing language in all the military 
cantonments in Southern India, whatever be the vernacular language 
of the district Hence, at Cannanore in the MalayAJam country, at 
Bangalore in the Canareee country, at Bellary in the Telugn country, 
and at Secunderabad, where HindfistAnl may be considered as the 
vernacular, the language which moat frequently meets the ess in the 
bazaars is Tamil. 
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The majority of the Rlings (Kalingaa), or Hindis, who are found in 
Pegu 9 Penang, Singapore, and other places in the further east, are 
Tamilians : a large proportion of the coolies who have emigrated in 
such numbers to the Mauritius and to the West Indian colonies are 
Tamilians ; in short, wherever money is to be made, wherever a more 
apathetic or a more aristocratic people is waiting to be pushed aside, 
thither swarm the Tamilians, the Greeks or Scotch of the east, the least 
superstitious and the most enterprising and persevering race of Hindfis. 
Including Tamilians resident in military stations and distant colonies, 
and the Tamilian inhabitants of South Travancore, and Northern 
Ceylon, and excluding not only Muhammadans, dec., but also people of 
Telugu origin who are resident in the Tamil country, and who form pro- 
bably ten per cent, of the whole population, the people who speak the 
Tamil language may be estimated at about fourteen and a half millions. 

Madras, the chief city in the Tamil country, is also the chief city in 
the South Indian Presidency. The name by which' it is known 
amongst natives everywhere is, not Madras, but Chennappo-paftiuam, 
abbreviated into Chenna-pattapam, a name which it derived from Chen- 
nappa N&yakkar, father-in-law of the N&yakkar of Chmglepat, a petty 
local chieftain, a feudatory of the Chandragiri R&j&, from whom the 
English obtained possession of a little fort on the cooBt which they 
converted into a fortified factory. The origin of the name by which 
it appears always to have been called by Europeans — Madras (officially 
Madraspatam) — has never been made out with certainty. Perhaps the 
most probable derivation is from the Telugu maduru (Tamil madU ), 
the surrounding wall of a fort, a rampart. There is a neighbouring 
town, Sadras, originally a Dutch settlement, the name of which cloBely 
resembles Madras. Sadras is an European corruption from Sadurei, 
which is an abbreviation of Sadurangam ( = Sans. Chaturanga), the four 
constituent arms of an army. I have not been able to discover any 
authority for the statement sometimes made that Madras is derived from 
MandrtypaftaQ&m. 

The proper spelling of the name Tamil is Tamir, but through the 
change of f into l it is often pronounced Tamil ; and is often (though 
erroneously) written Tamul by Europeans. Tamul is the mode of 
writing the name which appears to have been introduced by the 
French ; but the name given to the language by the Portuguese, and 
by which it was generally known amongst the earlier Europeans, was 
neither Tamul nor Tamil, but f the Malabar’— a name founded on a 
misapprehension. 

The Portuguese arrived first on the western coast of India, and 
naturally called the language they found spoken on that coast by the 
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name by which the coast itself had long been called by their Arab 
predecessors — viz., Malabar. Sailing from Malabar on voyages of 
exploration, they made their acquaintance with various places on the 
eastern Or Coromandel coast and also on the coast of Ceylon, and find- 
ing the language spoken by the fishing and sea-faring classes on the 
eastern coast similar to that spoken on the western, they came to the 
conclusion that it was identical with it, and called it in consequence by 
the same name — viz., Malabar, a name which has survived to our own 
day amongst the poorer classes of Europeans and Eurasians. The better 
educated members of those classes have long learned to call the lan- 
guage of the Malabar coast by its proper name Malay and the 
language of the eastern coast Tamil. Though the early Portuguese 
did not distinguish Malay&Jam from Tamil (just as the Sanskrit pan- 
dits failed to do), they noticed that it was distinct from Telugu, the 
language spoken by the 1 Badages,’ as they called them, the Vafug 1 ^, 
Tam., or Badagas , Can., i.e. the northmen, the Telugu followers of the 
N&yakkaa of Madura, who were then spreading themselves over the 
Tamil country, and even making irruptions into South Travancore. 
A circumstance which naturally confirmed the Portuguese in their 
notion of the identity of the people and language of the Coromandel 
coast with those of Malabar was, that when they arrived at Cael, 
in Tinnevelly, on the Coromandel coast (properly K&yal, see a note 
in Colonel Yule’s “ Marco Polo,” vol. ii.), they found the king 
of Quilon (one of the most important places on the Malabar coast) 
residing there. The prince referred to would now be called king of 
Travancore, and it is clear from inscriptions in my possession that the 
kingdom of Travancore sometimes included a portion of Tinnevelly. 

The following was inserted as a note in the first edition of this work. 
“ Professor Max Muller supposed Malabar to be a different language 
from Tamil: nor did he confound it, as would have been natural 
enough, with Malay&Jam, for he gave a distinct place to each of the 
Dravidian dialects which actually exist, including Malay Alam, and 
thereto he added Malabar, on the authority, I presume, of some 
grammar of the last century, in which Tamil was called by that name.” 
The above note was written in vain. Dr Hunter, in his “ Comparative 
Dictionary of the non-Aryan Languages of India and High Asia,” has 
given] his readers a list of word* which he designates as Malabar. 
He says, 11 In two instances separate lists represent either the same 
language or varieties so dose as to seem scarcely deserving of separate 
places. The first is the Toduva and Todu, the second, the Malabar. 
But after weighing Mr Caldwell’s statements in his * Dravidian 
Grammar,’ and the considerations whioh Dr Boat kindly urged in 
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correspondence, I thought it better to give Malabar a distinct place, 
as the vocabulary which passes under that name was collected at a 
period sufficiently remote to allow of dialectic changes between it and 
the language as now spoken. In this view, it is proper to add, Professor 
Max Muller coincided.” I do not know which was the vocabulary 
referred to, and therefore cannot tell the date of its compilation. Its 
date, however, is of very little consequence, seeing that no dialectic 
changes whatever have taken place in Tamil since the arrival of 
Europeans in India. Every word contained in Dr Hunter s Malabar 
list is modern, colloquial Tamil of the most ordinary type. The alter- 
native words are mostly Sanskrit, from which it may be concluded 
that the compiler of the vocabulary, or the person who made selections 
from it for Dr Hunter, did not take care to confine himself to genuine 
Dravidinn words.* 

Colebrooke, though writing in Northern India, was aware of the 
identity of Malabar with Tamil. He sayB (“ Essay Cn the Sanskrit 
and Prftkrlt Languages ”), “ The language of the province is the T&mel, 
to which Europeans have given the name of Malabar.” The identity, 
however, of the two languages was known at a much earlier date to 
persons who had the opportunity of acquiring local knowledge. In the 
very first book ever printed in Tamil characters — at Ambalakk&du, on 
the Malabar coast, in 1577 or 9 — the language of the book is styled 
‘Malavar or Tamul.* The writer apparently regarded Tamil as the 
more correct word. See “ Sounds : Alphabet.” 

The Sanskrit name corresponding to Tamil is Dr&vida, a word which 
denotes both the countiy inhabited by the people called Dravidas and 
the language spoken by them ; and I have come to the conclusion that 
the words Tamir and Dravida, though they seem to differ a good deal, 
are identical in origin. Supposing them to be one and the same 
word, it will be found much easier to derive Tamir from Dravida 
than Dravida from Tamir. It might naturally seem improbable at 
the outset that a Dravidion people residing in the extreme south should 
call themselves and be called by their neighbours, not by a Dravidian, 


# I notice two errors.* One is ‘one’ for * there/ which I cannot explain. 
It must have crept in from aome other list. The other is the word for 'mosquito/ 
which can be made out dearly enough. It is the Tamil word for 1 mouataohe.' 
It is not ao surprising after all that Malabar should have acquired a place of ite 
own in Indian philology aide by aids with Tamil, seeing that Malabar and Tamil, 
whatever they mean, are evidently different names. It is more surprising that 
Todu and Toduva should have been honoured with separate lists, seeing that it 
might have been concluded that they were only, like Tu)u and Tujuva, different 
inodes of writing one and the same name. 
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but by a Sanskrit name ; but it is certain that P&ndya, the name of 
the southernmost portion of the Dravidians, is Sanskrit, and a similar 
peculiarity meets us with regard to almost all the names of the 
South Indian peoples — ChAlas, Kdralas, Andhras, Kalingas, Ac. — 
which, so far as is known at present, are Sanskrit, not Draridian. 
The name Karg&taka alone appears to have a Dravidian origin. If 
the other nameB were originally Dravidian, as this BeemB to have been, 
and as it might naturally be supposed they all must have been, their 
original shape and root-meaning have disappeared. What adds to 
the difficulty is, that though these words have a place in Sanskrit 
dictionaries and are accepted as Sanskrit by the Dravidian people, 
Sanskrit fails as completely as the Dravidian languages to furnish us 
with a due to their original meaning. When we have tweed them 
back to Sanskrit we are obliged to leave them there. The name 
Andhra appears, as has already been mentioned, in one of the BilV- 
magas, but, like most of the Vedic proper names, it is incapable of 
explanation. May it not be, indeed, that those proper names belonged 
originally to some old North Indian vernacular — some pres- Ary an, 
though not necessarily non-Aryan — speech, which had disappeared 
before the literary history of Sanskrit commenced. If this were the 
case, it would be in vain to expect the derivation of such words as 
Dravida to be cleared up now. The compound dr is quite un-Dravi- 
dian It would be lira in Tamil ; but even if we suppose some such 
word as Tiravida or Tiramida to have been converted into Dravida by 
the SanBkrit-Bpeaking people, we get no nearer to an explanation of 
the original meaning of the word. 

The oldest form of Dravida — or, at least, the form which appears to 
have been moBt widely in use— appears to have been Dramida ; and 
this is the first step towards identifying the two words, Dravida and 
Tamir. Both forms of the word are known in Tamil, but Dramida 
(written Tiramida) is preferred by the classics, and is placed first in 
ancient Tamil vocabularies. In Var&ha-mihira’s Bpljat-samhitA, accord- 
ing to Dr Kern, some manuscripts give Dramida, instead of Dravida. 
Through the change of 4 into l, the Dravidas are called Dramilas in 
T&ranAtha's Tibetan “History of the Propagation of Buddhism in 
India ” (a.d. 1573), and Dr Gundert informs me that this is the form 
in which the word occurs again and tyjain in the’old MalayAJam versions 
of the PuiiQas. In the PAli of the MahAwanso the form used is 
Damilo, the derivative of whioh is DAmilo \ and as initial d becomes t 
by rule in Tamil, we now reach the ordinary Tamil mode of writing 
the word, Tamir or Tamil Each of the changes that have taken 
plaoe is in accordance with a fecognised Dravidian law of sound. 
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Initial dr is always softened in the Pr&krits into d— e.^., drdha 
becomes d6M. In the same manner 6r becomes i, an example of 
which we have in the word Sfram&Qa, a Buddhist or Jaina ascetic, 
which in Tamil has become Samaga (in P&li, Sammana ; in the Greek 
of Clemens Alexandrinus the plural is 'Supumioi and 2i/uw/). The 
change of v into m or of m into v, even in Sanskrit itself, is seen in 
such woids as dhmdnUha, Sans, a crow, instead of dhv&uktha, and 
especially in the affixes mat and vat, man and van , min and vin. 
Perhaps the most considerable change is from d in Dravida to r in 
Tamif ; but this also is quite in accordance with usage, <os will appear 
in the chapter on “ Sounds.” Compare ndiii, Sans, a measure, with the 
Tam. -Mai. ndri or nd{i. A good illustration of this change is furnished 
by the name of one of the nations included under the general name of 
Tamil — viz , that of the Cholas. This name in the Sanskrit of one of 
Aloka’s inscriptions is Cbdda, in ordinary Sanskrit Chdla, in Tamil S'flra, 
in Telugu Chdja. In Telugu inscriptions it is often Chd<£i os in A6oka’s. 
The change of d to t in the beginning of a word is unavoidable in 
Tamil, but we have a reminiscence perhaps of the original sound in 
the name given to the language by the first Danish missionaries — viz., 
Lingua Damulica. 

In the Indian segment of the very interesting set of Homan maps, 
called, from the name of the discoverer, the PdUtinger Tables — (this 
segment at least seems to me anterior to Ptolemy’s Geography) — we find 
a considerable portion of the country covered by two n&meR — Andre 
Indi and Damirice. We can scarcely cn in identifying these names with 
the Telugu and Tamil countries — the languages of which were called, 
as we have seen, by Kum&rila-bhafta, some centuries later, the lan- 
guages of the Andhras and Dr&vidas. If so, the earliest appearance of 
the name Tamil in any foreign document, will be found also to be 
most perfectly in accordance with the native Tamil mode of spelling 
the name. Damirice evidently means Damir-ice. Compare the A yaxt) 
of Ptolemy and the Aryaka of Var&ha-mihira. In another place in the 
same map a district is called Scytia Dymirice ; and it appears to have 
been this word which, by a mistake of A for A, Ptolemy wrote A 
The D retains its place, however, in the Cosmography of the anonymous 
geographer of Bavenna, who repeatedly mentions Dimirica as one of the 
three divisons of India, and the one farthest to the east He shows also 
that the Tamil country must have been meant by the name, by mention- 
ing Modnra as one of the cities it contained. There can be little doubt 
that the name Tamil may also be identified with the Tehi-mo-lo of 
Hwen Thsang, a word whieh may also bo read Dimala or even Dimara. 

It is remarkable that native Tamil scholars, though generally willing 
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enough to trace every word to a Sanskrit origin, have failed to see in 
Tainif — or Tamiya, as it is also sometimes written — a tadb/mva of 
Dravida or Dramida, and have invented for the name of their language 
(like their neighbours the Telugu people — though perhaps with less 
reason), the meaning of ‘ sweetness or fragrance * — a meaning of the 
word Tamip which has nothing to support or commend it, but its 
agreement with the estimate formed by the Tamilians of the euphoni- 
ousness of their native tongue. I accept their estimate of their language 
as in the main correct, but cannot accept their derivation of the word. 

A discussion respecting the origin of the word Tamil would not be 
complete without some reference to the names of the three great sub- 
divisions into which the Tamil people were divided in ancient times — 
ChGras, Chdlas, and PA^dyas. The arrangement of the names is climatic, 
and denotes that the PA^dyas were supposed in those timeB to have the 
pre-eminence — a supposition which appears to be in accordance vtftji 
the facts of the case. 

Pandya. — The Singhalese traditions preserved in the Mah&wamso 
represent Yijaya, the first sovereign of Ceylon, as marrying a daughter 
of the PAi>dya king, in consequence of which his son was called P&q- 
duvarasadeva. Aijuna also, one of the five P&gdava brothers, is 
related in the MahA-bhArata to have married a daughter of the l^ng of 
the PA^dyas in the course of bis many wanderings. There is no cer- 
tainty in these traditions; but it is certain that about the time of 
Pliny and the Periplus a portion of the Malabar coast was ruled over 
by the PA^dyas, a proof that their power had considerably extended 
itself from its original Beats ; *nd I regard it as nearly certain that the 
Indian king who sent an embassy to Augustus was not Porus, but 
Pandion — is., the king of the PA^dyas, called in Tamil PAgdiyan.* 


* The statement generally made by the Greek and Latin historians who refer 
to this embassy is that it was sent by the Indi, without further explanation as to 
who those Indians were. Strabo says the embassy was from king Pandion, *' or 
according to others ” (whose opinion apparently he did not endorse) 11 from king 
Porus.” One of those “ others ” was Nicolaus Damasoenus, quoted by Strabo 
himself, who says he saw the ambassadors. The name Porus was already well 
known in Europe, through the historians of Alexander’s career, and it was 
natural that Greeks should fall into the mistake of supposing every Indian king 
a successor of Porus, whereas the name ^Pandion was one whioh up to that time 
bad never been beard of in Europe, and therefore was one whioh could not have 
been invented, this Indian embassy has a place in the Chronioon of Eusebius (320 
A.D.), but neither in.the ordinary (defective) Greek text of the Chronioon, nor in 
the Armenian version is the name of the king from whom it proceeded mem* 
tioned. The name appears, however, in the Chronographla of George the Synoellus 
(800 4 .D.), whose work has boon used to restore or oomplete the Greek text of the 
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If this be admitted, it is an interesting proof of the advanced social 
position occupied by the PAgdyaa — (probably in consequence of the 
foreign trade they carried on in connection with their settlements on 
the Malabar coast) — that after the termination of the political relations 
that subsisted between the successors of Alexander and the princbs of 
Northern India, the PAgdyas were the only Indian princes who per- 
ceived the advantages of an European alliance. 

The Sanskrit PAgdya is written in Tamil PAgdiya, but the more 
completely Tamilised form PAgdi is still more commonly used all over 
Southern India. I derive Pdndi, not from the Tamil and MalayAJam 
pa*4*, ancient, though that is a very tempting derivation, but — as 
native scholars always derive the word — from the Sanskrit PAgdu, the 
name of the father of the PAgdava brothers. This very form PAgdya, 
in the sense of a descendant of PAgdu, is mentioned, as I am informed 
by Professor Max Muller, by KAtyAyana, the immediate successor of 
PAgini. The second and most celebrated capital of the iPAgdyas — (the 
first was Kolkei on the TAmrapargi) — was Modurei, in English Ma- 
dura, which is the Tamil mode of writing MathurA (the Muttra of our 
maps, and the Mifioga of the Greeks) the name of the city which 
remained in the possession of the PAgd&vas at the conclusion of the 
great war. The Madura of the PAndyaa is appropriately called in the 
Harivanria, the Southern MathurA.’ There is another (MaturA) in 
Ceylon, and a fourth (Madfira) in the Eastern Archipelago. The 
Singhalese annalists in the MahAwanso call the king of the PAndyas 
sometimes PAgdyava, sometimes PAgdu; and this shows that there 
cannot be any doubt of the connection of the name of the PAndyas 
with that of the heroes of the great war, though the origin and nature 
of that connection cannot now be ascertained. PAgdya must at first 
have been the name of the ruling family only. Its extension to the 
people followed the course which dynastic names have often taken in 
other parts of the world. Megasthenes speaks of a country in India 
which was called nav&a/ij, after the name of the only daughter of the 
Indian Hercules — that is, of Krishna. I have [no doubt that the 
country referred to was that of the PAgdyas. A writer who had heard of 
the Andane and Calingee could not but have heard of the PAndyas also. 
He partly, it is true, misapprehended the legends related to him ; but 
he was right in deriving the name of the PAgdya country from the name 
of its rulers, and in connecting their name— in gome fashion, however 
erroneously — with mythological heroes and heroines. The myth really 
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Chronieon, sad who says, under the head of the 135th Olympiad, u Psadion, king 
of the Indiana, sends aa embassy to Augustus, requesting to become his friend 
and ally:' 
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current at that time — if we may suppose the substance of the MahA- 
hhArata in itB present shape then in existence — was that Aijuna, one 
of the PAgdava brothers and Krishna’s chief friend, had in the course 
of his wanderings in the south married a daughter of the king of the 
PA^dyas. Everything related by Megasthenes respecting this country, 
especially the statement that it was there that pearls were procured, 
serves to identify it with the PAodya country. Pliny, apparently 
following another passage of Megasthenes, enumerates amongst the 
Indian nations a nation called Pandm. It is not clear where he sup- 
posed their country was situated, but we cannot doubt that the 
P&odyas 0 { Madura, wherever he thought they were located, were the 
people referred to. His statement that the PandsB alone amongst 
Indian nations were ruled by women, though not correct (scr far as is 
now known), if supposed to relate to the PAgdyas of Madura, may 
regarded as sufficiently applicable to the peculiar social usages of t!Le 
Malabar coast, where almost every inheritance still runs in the female 
line, and where, in Pliny’s own times at least, if not also in those of 
Megasthenes, the PA^dyas of Madura had colonies. Pliny * expressly 
mentions that a portion of the western coast was then under the rule 
of king Pandion, “far away from his mediterranean emporium of 
Modura ; ” yet he remarks also that this name, with others in the same 
neighbourhood, was new to him. He evidently had no idea that the 
subject of king Pandion were identical with the Pandse he himself 
had already referred to. 

Ch6la, the name of the Tamil people placed second in the list, is a 
word of unknown origin. It appears as Choda in one of Anoka’s inscrip- 
tions, and also in the Telugu inscriptions of the ChAlukya dynasty. In 
modem Telugu this word appears as Ch6la, in Tamil as Chdra or Sftju. 
We have here doubtless the ItLocu, Ac., of Ptolemy. It is difficult to 
identify the country called Choliya by Hwen Thsang with the country 
inhabited by the Ch61as, but it seems probable that the names are 
identical ; and we know that the Northern Circars were ruled by an 
offshoot of the Chdlas in the eleventh century. The original seat of 
the ChAlus seems to have been the extensive, fertile valley of the 
KAvArt, including the Tanjore and Trichinopoly districts ; but subse- 
quently they ruled over the whole of (he Tamil country north of the 
KAvArf. Their capital city in the Aarliest period was UtieyHr (literally 
the * city of habitation ’), called also ATdrt, which appears to have been 
nearly identical with the modem Trichinopoly ( Tirttirdppatft). In the 
eleventh century the ChAlas reached the zenith of their power, and 
ruled— as is ascertained by inscriptions— over the whole Tamil country, 
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including not only the country north of the K&vdri, but also the country 
of the r&Qdyas, South Travancore, the northern districts in Ceylon, 
and a portion of the Telugu country. 

Ch&ra, the name of the third Tamilian people, is a word which pre- 
sents itself to us in many shapes, as will be seen when we proceed to 
consider the Malaydjam language. The language of the Chftlas never 
differed from that of the P&ndyas ; and originally the language of the 
Chdras also differed but little from that of the other two portions of 
the Tamil people, as appears from the Syrian and Jewish inscriptions 
of the eighth contury. By whatever local or dynastic names they may 
have called themselves, they all — whether ChCras, Chftlas, or P&ndyas — 
continued to be called Dravidas, and the language they spoke in 
common was everywhere called by the one name of Di&vida or Tamil. 

This idea of the original identity of the Cheras, or peoule of Kerala, 
with the C Lolas and P&ndyas, is quite in accordance with native tradi- 
tions. According to Tamil tradition, Ch&ran, Chdraa, and PAndiyan 
were three royal brothers, who at first lived and ruled in common at 
Kolkci, on the Tftmrapargl, a river in Tinnevelly renowned in ancient 
song, on the banks of which the earliest civilisation in Southern India 
appears to have been built up. Eventually a separation took place : 
P&ndiyau remained at home ; ChSran and Clifiran wont forth to seek 
their fortunes, and founded kingdoms of their own to the north and 
west. We have a similar representation, peihaps merely an echo of 
the Tamil tradition, in the Hari-vam£a and several Purina* (see Muir’s 
“Sanskrit Texts,” vols. i. and ii.), in which PAgdya, Kerala, K6ia t 
and Chdla ore represented as the four sons of Akrlda, or of Dushyanta, 
the adopted son of Turvasu, a prince of the lunar line of the Kshat- 
riyas. Who the Kdlas of this list were is not clear. The term is sup- 
posed by some to have been intended to denote the Canarese people, 
Karg&ta being given in this connection instead of K61a by several 
PurAnas. The Canarese people, however, are never called Kdlas either 
by themselves or by their Dravidian neighbours j and it seems most 
probable that the K61s or Kolarians were referred to, perhaps under the 
impression (if so, an erroneous one, except in so far as the OrAops 
and MAlers are concerned) that they also were Dravidians. 

The Tamil language is called Aravam by the Mussulmans of the 
Dekhan, the Telugus, and the Canarese. What is the derivation of 
this term Aravam 1 Its origin appears to me very uncertain. Dr 
Gundert' suggested that as Tamil literature excelled other literatures in 
ethics, it might have been perhaps from this circumstance that Tamilians 
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were called Aravas. Aravas on this supposition would signify moralists, 
for aram in Tamil means virtue ; it might mean perhaps even Buddhists, 
for Aravan, Tam. ‘ the virtuous one/ is a name of Buddha. It would 
not be a valid objection to this derivation that the r of the Telugu and 
Canarese word Aravam is the ordinary liquid or semi-vowel, whilst the 
r of the Tamil aram is the hard rough r, for the hard r of Tamil gene- 
rally changes into r in Telugu and Canarese; and this very word 
aram, Tam. virtuo, is aravu in Canarese. Another theory derives the 
term from arivu, the Tamil word for knowledge, the Tamil people 
being supposed to be distinguished amongst the people of the Bouth for 
thoir intelligence. Another derivation iB fiom Aruvd , the name of an 
unknown district somewhere in the Tamil country, which was reckoned 
one of the twelve districts in which, according to the Tamil gram- 
marians, bad Tamil was spoken. A formidable, if not a fatal, objeto-f 
tion to these derivations is, that they have all a Tamil origin, whereas 
Aravam is absolutely unknown in Tamil itself as a name either of 
the people or of thoir language. It is by the Telugus, Canarese, and 
Dekhanis that the name is used, and its derivation must, therefore, be 
sought out of the Tamil country. The opinion of the best Telugu 
pandits I have consulted is that Arava is a Sanskrit, not a Dravi- 
dian, word. It is to be divided as o-raver, destitute of sound ; and 
this name has been given, they suppose, to Tamil by the northern 
neighbours of the Tamihans on account of its being destitute of 
aspirates. Being the only language in India totally without aspirates, 
it was despised by outsiders for what was regarded as a defect, and 
was called in consequence Arava , which may be rendered * unsonorous.' 
It was not likely, if this were the origin of the word, that the Tamil 
people would apply it to their own tongue. Amvam-u having come 
to be used in Telugu as the name of the language, the Telugu people 
went in time a step further, and called the people who spoke the lan- 
guage Arava lu, Aravas. The Telugu word Aravam-u, 1 the Tamil 
language/ is not to be confounded with the Tamil word aravam t sound. 
It is a curious circumstance that the latter word means Bound, whilst 
the former means being without sound. The initial a of the Tamil 
word is not, as it might readily be supposed to be, the Sanskrit a pri- 
vative, but is one of the devices employed in Tamil to render it possible 
for Tamil organs to pronounce an initial t, (Comp, arafan, king, 
from Sanskrit rdjd.) It may also be noticed that whilst the Sanskrit 
word rava means a loud sound, a noise, the Tamil form of the same 
word, aravam, means a very slight noise. 

Mr Marasimmiengar, of the Mysore Commission, was so kind as to 
consult for me the best native Canarese scholars as to what they <x n- 
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Bidered the origin of the term Aravam. They rejected the theory of 
the Telugu pandits, according to which it was derived from the Sans- 
krit a-rava , and stated that they considered it derived from the Cana- 
rese word ardvu , * half/ or 1 deficient * (Can. root are , Tel. ara ), a term 
by which they supposed the Tamil language had been designated by 
their forefathers, on account of what appeared to them its deficiencies. 
I am sorry to say the discussion of this point doeB not appear to me as 
yet to have produced any very satisfactory result. It is noteworthy, 
perhaps, that the people who are represented by Ptolemy as occupying, 
according to Colonel Yule, the portion of the Coromandel coast near 
Nellore, are called by him the Arvurni. 

Whence has arisen the name Tigalar or Tigufar , ordinarily applied 
to the Tamilians by the Canarese 1 The Canarese, like the Telugus, 
call the Tamil people Aravas 'and Dravidas, but the name Tigalar is 
given to the Tamilians by the Canarese alone. Mr Kittel informs me 
that in the oldest Canarese MSS. in which he has found this word it 
is written Tigujar, and that he has little doubt its original form was 
Tigurar. Thic word appears at present in Canarese in the form of 
tega\a , and means blame, abuse. As applied to the Tamilians it would 
mean the opprobrious people, which it is difficult to puppose would 
ever become current as the denomination of an entire race. No words 
resembling this have the meaning of blame or abuse in Tamil or Malay- 
AJam. In both languages tigar means splendour ; tegi\> tega(, fulness. 
These meanings would doubtless be too complimentary for a name 
given to any people by foreigners, and yet the meaning deducible from 
the Canarese itself seems too uncivil. The Canarese pandits, consulted 
by Mr Narasimmiengar, derived the name from tigadu or tigaru , and 
explained it as meaning rude. This explanation accords substantially 
with Mr Kittel’s. Mr Narasimmiengar adds, “ The word Tigajaru has 
almost ceased to be one of reproach, and there are large communities, 
some of them Br&hmans, called by this name.” 

II. MalayAlam. — This language claims to be placed next to Tamil in 
the list of Dravidian tongues, on account of the peculiarly close relation- 
ship to Tamil in which it stands. Malay&l&m is spoken along the Malabar 
coast, on the western side of the Ghauts, or Malaya range of mountains, 
from the vicinity of Chandragiri, near Mangalore, where it supersedes Ca- 
narese and Tuju, to Trivandrum (Tiruvanantapuram), where it begins to 
be superseded by Tamil Hie people by whom this language is spoken in 
the native states of Travancore (Tiruvidfttikodu or Tirav&fikQdu) and 
Cochin (Kochchi), and in the British Indian districts of Malabar and 
Canara, may be estimated at 3,750,000. Ml along the Malabar coast 
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Tamil intertwines itself with Malay&Jam. Though that coast was for 
many ages more frequented by foreigners than any other part of India ; 
though Phoenicians, Greeks, Jews, Syrian or Persian Christians, and 
Arabs, traded in succession to the various ports along the coast ; and 
though permanent settlements were formed by the last three classes ; 
yet the Malay&l&m people continue to be of all Dravidians the most 
exclusive and superstitious, and Bhrink most sensitively from contact 
with foreigners. Hence the lines and centres of communication have 
been occupied, and a considerable portion of the commerce and public 
business of the Malabar States has been monopolised, especially in 
Truvancore, by the lesB scrupulous and more adroit Tamilians. 

Malay&lam is also called Malaydrma, another form of which is 
Malay&yma; but both words are substantially the same. The first 
part of each word is not the Sanskrit Malaya , ‘ a range of mountain^ ^ 
(probably identical with the Western and -Southern Ghauts), but the 
Dravidinn mala, i a mountain/ from which doubtless tho Sanskrit 
malaya itself was derived. The second part of the word, A\am or 
Arma, is an abstract neuter noun, between mala and which y is' inserted 
by rule to prevent hiatus. &lam is plainly a verbal derivative from 
the root &l , ‘ to possess/ 1 to use/ ‘ to rule * (not to be confounded with 
Aram, * depth/ from the root dr , 1 to be deep *). It bears the same 
relation to Arma, originally Alma (Tam. Anmei, euphonised from &lmei), 
that (Mal.-Tam. ‘quality’) does to tanma , Mai. (Tam. tanmei); 

that is, it is more commonly used, but is reckoned less elegant. Ajma 
is softened from Alma, as in Tam. vell&lan , a cultivator, is sometimes 
softened into veflAfan. More frequently r changes to l, but the change 
of / to r is also known. This r is further softened in Malay&lam to 
y, in consequence of which Malaydrma becomes Malay&yma. In 
colloquial Tamil this softening process is sometimes carried so far that 
the ! disappears altogether and leaves no trace behind. Thus, ve\\Atv- 
mei , Tam. cultivation, becomes in Malay&lam vell&yma , but in collo- 
quial Tamil velfAmei; naff Anmei, Tam. the headship of a village, 
from n&4u and Anmei, becomes in Malay&lam ndff&yma , , but in collo- 
quial Tamil n&ff&mei. nAffdnma is also found in Malay&lam ; and 
this supplies us with a clear proof of the descent of Ayma, through 
Anma, from Alma. Perhaps the best gendering of the term Malay&lam 
or Malay&yma is the ‘ mountain region/ If we had a word in English 
for a mountain district ending in 1 ship ’ like * township/ it would 
come still nearer. When used as an abstract term in compounds 
anmei means use or possession — e.g., villdnmei, the use of the bow, 
from vil, bow. The appellative noun connected with this word Anmei 
is Alan or dfi, each of which forms is in ordinary use both in Tamil 
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and Malay&Jam — t.g . , villdfan = villdli, Tam. -Mai. a bowman. The 
appellative noun corresponding to Malay&lam or Malay&rma is Mo 
laydli , a man of Malay&lam , » mountaineer. ( 

The Malay&lam language is not distinguished from Tamil by San- 
skrit writers, the term Dr&vida, as used by them, including both 
tongues ; but the Malay&lam country has a name of its own in Sanskrit, 
with special names for the various districts included in it, from Gokur- 
Q&m to Cape Comorin. The general name of this entire region in Sanskrit 
is K&rala, a term which appears in the Kapur Di Giri version of AAoka’s 
edict, in the third century b.c., in which the king of this country is 
called Keralamputra. KSralain is found in all the Dravidian dialects 
in one shape or another. In Tamil, through the softening of k into £, 
c, or ch, this word sometimes becomes Sfrralam, more commonly still 
S&ram. Where the initial k is retained unchanged, it is followed by 
the Dravidian l — e.g., Keralam — and this is the case also in Telugu 
and CanareBe. In Malay&lam we find Keralam , ChSralaifi, and Cheram, 
as in Tamil, and also Kbram. A man of KSrafam is called sometimes 
Kifan or Kfyu, and though this is evidently a contraction of Kera{an t 
it must be one of great antiquity, for we find it in Pliny’s name of the 
king of the country, Celobotras, a form of the word which is thus seen 
to be as accurate as Ptolemy’s K ti*ofi66goe. 

The Kerala of the ancients seems to have divided itself into two 
portions, one of which, the district lying along the sea coast, has always 
retained the Sanskritic name of KGraJa, whilst it also called itself by 
the Tamil name of Chera ; the other, an inland district, including Coim- 
batore, Salem, and a portion of Mysore, seems to have dropped the name 
of Kerala altogether, and called itself exclusively either Chera or Kongu. 
It is to the latter district that the papers of Professor Dowson and Dr 
Eggeling on the Chera dynasty refer. Though, however, the districts 
and dynasties differed, I have no doubt that the names Kerala and Chera 
were originally one and the same, and it is certain that they are always 
regarded as synonymous in native Tamil and Malay&lam lists of syno- 
nyms. In the various lists of the boundaries of Chera given by 
Tamil writers, the Malabar coast from Calicut southward — that is, the 
whole of southern Kerala — is invariably included. Probably K&ra 
was the earliest form of the word, K&rala a Sanskritic derivative. 
The word Kotigu, one of the names of the Chera country, means, like 
Kudagu (Coorg), crooked, curved, and il evidently a name derived 
from the configuration of the country. The meaning of Kiram is not 
so certain. One meaning of this word in Malay&lam is 1 a cocoa-nut 
palm.’ This would furnish us with a very natural origin for the name 
of the conntiyj; but unfortunately it seems to be only a secondary 
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meaning, the name of the country itself being probably the origin of 
this name of its most characteristic tree. No word allied to Malay- 
&lam, the native name of the language and the name most commonly 
used now for the country, seems to have been known to the earlier 
Greeks. A portion of the name appears for the first time in the 
41 Christian Topography ” of Cosmas Indicopleustes, about 545 a.d., 
who, writing especially about Ceylon, mentions amongst the adjacent 
countries, “ MaX«, whence the pepper comes.” This form of the word 
is evidently identical with the Tamil malei, a hill, the hill country, a 
word which would bo in common use then, as now, amongst the Tamil 
settlers in Ceylon. The distinctively Malay&Jam form of the same 
word is mala. 

Malay&lam being, as I conceive, a very ancient offshoot of Tamil, 
differing from it chiefly at present by its disuse of the personal terniij 
nations of the verbs and the larger amount of Sanskrit derivatives' if 
has availed itself of, it might perhaps be regarded rather as a dialect of 
Tamil, than as a distinct member of the Dravidian family. Though 
itB separation from Tamil must have taken place at a very early 
period, yet; it seemB to have participated, as time went on, in the pro- 
gressive cultivation and refinement of Tamil, — possibly through the 
political influonce the Tamilians acquired on the western coast in early 
times, an illustration of which we have seen in the fact that the author 
of the “Periplufl” represents Nelkynda, one of the most important 
emporia on the western coast, as belonging to the P&pdya king of 
Madura, the principal potentate in the Tamil country. The oldest 
Malay&lam poetry, as I learn from Dr Gundert, imitated Tamil rather 
than Sanskrit. It eschewed all letters not included in the thirty-tw8 
adopted by Tamil, and the character employed was a character often 
used in inscriptions in the Tamil country, particularly in the south, 
and differing very widely from the Malay&Jam character now in use. 
The “ R&ma* Chari to,” probably the oldest poem in the language, 
though not, after all, of any very great antiquity, was composed before 
the introduction of the Sanskrit alphabet, and exhibits substantially 
the same phase of tho language as the Jewish and Syrian S'&sanas. 
Bearing this in mind, it is remarkable that the Brahmanisation of the 
language and literature should now have become so complete. This 
process appears to have been carried on systematically only during the 
last two or three centuries, yet one of the most marked characteristics 
of the Malay&lam language, as we now find it, is the quantity of Sans- 
krit it contains. The proportion of Sanskrit words adopted by the 
Dravidian languages is least in Tamil, greatest in Malay&lam ; and the 
modem Malay&lam character seems to have been derived in the main 
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from the Grantha, the character in which Sanskrit i a written in the 
Tamil country. In consequence of these things, the difference between 
» Malay&Jam and Tamil, though originally slight, has progressively 
increased, so that the claim of Malay&lam, as it now stands, to be con- 
sidered, not as a mere dialect of Tamil, but as a sister language, cannot 
be called in question. Originally, it is true, I consider it to have been 
not a sister of Tamil, but a daughter. It may best be described as a 
much-altered offshoot. 

The descent of Malay&Jam from Tamil may be illustrated by the 
word it uses to denote east. This is kirakku , meaning beneath, 
downwards, a word which corresponds to that which is UBed to denote 
west, viz., mtilku, above, upwards; both of which words necessarily 
originated, not in the western coast, but in the Tamil country, or the 
country on the eastern side of tho Ghauts, where a lofty range of moun- 
tains rises everywhere to the westward, and where, consequently, to go 
westward is to go upwards, wliilBt to the eastward the Country slopes 
downwards to the sea. The configuration of the Malay&Jani country, 
as of the whole of the western coast, is directly the reverse of this, the 
mountain range being to the eastward, and the sea to the westwaid. 
Notwithstanding this, the Malay&lam word for east is identical with 
the Tamil word ! To what can this coincidence point but the original 
identity of Malay&lam with Tamil ? The peoplo by whom Malay&lam 
is spoken must originally have been a colony of Tamilians. They 
must have entered the Malay&Jam country by the Puulghaut or Coim- 
batore gap, and from thence spread themselves along the coast, north- 
ward to the Chandragiri river, southward to tho Neyy&Fu river near 
f rivandrum, at each of which points their further progress seems to 
have been stopped by settlements of colonists of, a kindred race, who 
hod already reached the western coast by different routes. Dr Uundert 
(Introduction to 41 Malayftlam Dictionary”), whilst admitting Tamil 
and Malay&lam to be very nearly related, appears to be* unwilling to 
consider Malay&lam as an offshoot of Tamil. He argues (in a private 
communication) that the words used in Malay&lam for east and west 
cannot Bafely be regarded as proving the immigration of the Malay&lam 
people from the east, and that if the analogous progress of the Aryans 
to the south be considered, it will appear probable that the Dravidians, 
like the Aryans, formed settlements on the western const first, and 
afterwards made their acquaintance with the eastern. It ie true, as he 
observes, that properly padiflftdyiru, meaning the. setting sun, 
is more commonly used in Malay&Jam for west than milku, but pa4nM- 
dyiru is also a Tamil word, and Dr Gundert admits that both m&lku 
and kirakku must have originated in the Tamil country. The argument 
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from the analogy of the Aryan immigration appears to prove too much. 

It would require us to regard the whole Tamil people as immigrants 
from the western coast, and the Tamil language as an offshoot from * 
Malay&lam, the geographical and philological difficulties in the way of 
both which suppositions appear to me to be insuperable. 

Origin of the terms 1 Coromandel ’ and * Malabar .* — Before passing 
on to the rest of the Dravidian languages, it may be desirable to inquire 
into the origin of the names ‘ Coromandel/ coast and 1 Malabar* coast, 
by which the eastern and western coasts of the southern portion of the 
Indian peninsula, in which the Tamil and Malay&iam languages are 
spoken, are usually designated. 

1. Coromandel . — The best derivation of Coromandel is from the 
Tamil ChOramaqdalam, the Ch61a country, from Chbra, the Tamil 
form of the name which is best known in its Sanskrit form of Cholf , 
and mandalam (a Sanskrit tadbhava), ‘ a district of country/ Undoubt- 
edly Fra Paulino k St Bartolomeo was wrong in supposing Chdja- 
magdalam to have meant ‘ the millet country/ The first word, ChOpun 
though often pronounced like Ckdjam (‘ maize/ not * millet’),' is always 
written in Tamil Chfiram, and the compound Chdra-mogdalam, 1 the 
country of the Ch6ras, like P&ndya-maijdalam , ‘ the country of the 
P&ndyas,’ has been in common use for ages. The first Portuguese, as 
I learn from Dr Gundert, always called by the name of Choramandala 
the filth province of the R&yar’s empire (the empire of the so-called 
B&yulu or Telugu kings of Vijayanagara), which they represented as 
extending from the frontiers of Quilon (that is, from near Cape Como- 
rin) to Orissa. The Portuguese evidently adopted this name as the 
equivalent of Ma’bar, the name by which the greator part of the Coro- 
mandel coast had up to that time been generally called by the Muham- 
madans and those Europeans who derived their information from 
them. (See Ibn Batuta and Marco Polo.) This name Ma’bar, literally 
a ford or passage, was UBed originally to denote the coast of Madura, 
from which there was an easy passage by R&ma’s bridge to Ceylon. 
The application of the name was then indefinitely extended north- 
wards. The change from Choramandala to Coromandel is one which 
would easily be made. The middle point appears to be Choromandel, 
the mode in which the name was written by the early Dutch. 

In the first edition of this work, whilst assigning this origin to the term 
Coromandel co^st, I suggested also that it was difficult to see how the first 
mariners could have beoome acquainted with this somewhat high-flown 
classical word. It seemed to me desirable, therefore, to seek for some 
more trite and easy derivation of the word Coromandel— some deriva- 
. tive that would suit the circumstances of mariners and factors ; and 
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this, I said, I think we find in Karu-maipal (literally, black sand), the 
name 6f a small village on the eastern coast, near Pnlicat (the first settle- 
ment of the Dutch), which is invariably pronounced and written Coro- 
mandel by the Europeans who are resident in Madras, Borne of whom 
annually take refuge in Karumaipal or Coromandel during the hot land 
winds. Coromandel is often the first point uhich is sighted by ships 
from Europe bound to Madras ; and the objects on which my own eyes 
first rested on approaching the coast, in January 1838, were the cocoa- 
nut trees of Coromandel and the distant Nagari hills. I fear, however, 
this easy derivation must be given up, and the more ancient one, which 
carries us back to the first arrival of the Portuguese in India, retained. 
I learn also from Mr C. P. Brown, that in a map of the Jaghire of 
Madras in " Kitcliin’s Atlas” (about 1790), the name of the village in 
question is written, not Coromundel, but Karri mannel, so that the 
application of the name Coromandel to this village by the English must 
be of recent date. One of the names given to the eastern coast in 
Telugu is Kharamandala m , from khara, bans, hot ; but this name has 
never been used so widely along the coast as to render it likoly that 
it was the origin of the name Coromandel. Besides, this name was 
never used, as Ch&j-amandalam was, as a political designation. 

I am indebted to Colonel Yule, the learned editor of Marco Polo, for 
additional information regarding the use of the term Coromandel by the 
early Portuguese. He says — “ It certainly was a name in use when the 
Portuguese arrived in India. This appears f rom its use in the short narra- 
tive of Hieronimo de Sto Stefano, dated in 1499, which is published at the 
end of Moor’s ‘India’ in the fifteenth century. After mentioning Ceylon 
he says, * departing thence after twelve days we reached another place 
called Coromandel.’ The city of Choromandel appears in 1 Vaithema’s 
Travels’ (published in 1510); and in Barbosa, the most complete of 
the early Portuguese accounts, we have the country of Charamandel 
(in the Portuguese edition), Coromandel (in Ramus io’s Italian), Chol- 
mendel and Cholmender in a Spanish MS. translated by Lord Stanley 
of Alderley in the Hakluyt series. I believe both Spanish and Portu- 
guese pronounce the eh as we do, so I should think it probable that 
the Italian Co was written <?o. This Cholmendel is remarkable, as 
the MS. is supposed to date about 1510, too early for theories about 
Chola-mandala. I had given up the hope of finding proof of the use 
of this name by the Mohammedans, but ott turning to Rowlandson’s 
translation of the * Tobfat al Maj&hidln, or History of the Moham- 
medans in Malabar,’ I have found (p. 153) that the Franks had built 
fortresses ‘ at Mielapoor And Nagapatam, and other seaports of Sol- 
mondul,’ and the name occurs again in the neat page.” Colonel Yule, 
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in mentioning this in the Bombay A ntiquary for August 1874, adds— 
" The occurrence of this name in this form and in a Muhammedan 
writer upsets a variety of theories as to the origin of the name.” 

The Coromandel coast is evidently the TlagaX/a 2veuruv (or 2«g/- 
yOv) of Ptolemy, and also the district rtjf Jd/ue Xtyoupinte Ila gaXtag 
TuPiyyuv (or lupyyw), in which the mouth of the Xapfyoe, the 
K&vOri, was situated. These seem remarkable anticipations of the 
name by which the coast was known in later times. 

2. Malabar . — The origin of the name Malabar has hitherto been 
enveloped in greater obscurity than that of the corresponding name 
Coromandel. The first part of the name (Mala) is evidently the 
Malay&Jam word for mountain, as in the name Malay&Jam itself, and 
we can scarcely err in concluding it to have been a perpetuation of the 
Mal8 of the later Greeks. 1 learn from Colonel Yule that in f^e 
relations of the Arabian navigators the name Male held its place, 
nearly as Cosmos has it, without any such suffix as bdr, down to the 
eleventh or twelfth century. In 851 a.d. it occurB, he says, as Malai 
or Kulam-Malai, in 1150 os Mali and also Maliah. It is interesting 
to find the name of Quilon (Kulam, properly Kollam) as early as 851 
associated with the name of the coast, in the compound term Kulam- 
Malai ; but Colonel Yule has found Quilon mentioned by name prior 
even to 660,* which tends to Bhow, as he observes, that the Quilon 
era (the first year of which corresponds to a.d. 824-5) did not in reality 
take its origin, as has been supposed, from the foundation of the city. 

The first appearance of the affix bdr is in 1150, and from the time of 
its appearance, the word to which it is affixed — the first part of the com- 
pound — is frequently found to change. Colonel Yule gives the follow- 
ing Arabian forms, — Malib&r, Manlbhr, Mulibftr, Mfinibkr, M&lib&r ; and 
the following as the forms used by early European travellers, Ac. — 
Minibar, Milibar, Melibar (Marco Polo), Minubar, Melibaria. From 
the time of the arrival of the Portuguese in India* it seems always to 
have been called Malabar, as by ourselves, and in this form of the 
word Mala, mountain, is correctly given. It has been more difficult 
to ascertain the origin and meaning of the affix bdr. Lassen explained 
it as identical with the Sanskrit vdra, in the sense of 1 a region ; ’ 
Malaya-vAra sa Malabar = the region of Malaya, the Western Ghauts. 


* A letter in Aisemani’s Bibliotheca, from the Patriarch Jeaajabu* (died a.d. 
600) to Simon, Metropolitan of Persia, blamea hit negleot of duty, saying that in 
consequence, not only is India, “ which extends from the coast of the kingdom 
of Persia to Golov, a distance of 1200 parasangs, deprived of a regular ministry, 
but Persia itself is lying in darkness." — Colonel Yule. 
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The difficulty in the way of accepting this is that Malayo-v&ra is a 
factitious word, not really found in Sanskrit, and never actually used 
by the people of the Malabar coast. The same difficulty Btands in the 
way of Malo-v&ram, Tam.-Mal. the foot of the mountains, and Malap- 
p&du, the mountain distiict. These derivations might be regarded at 
hrat sight as admissible ; but they are Indian vernacular words, and if 
the name Malabar had been derived from them, we should expect 
to find them in use in India itself, whereas there iB no trace of either 
of them having ever actually been used by any Indian people. 

Dr Gundert suggested to me the possibility of tho derivation of 
b&r from the Arabic barr, continent, as ho considered it probable 
that the name of Malabar had first been brought into uso by the 
Arabian navigators. Colonel Yule arrived independently at a simi- 
lar conclusion. He preferred, however, the Persian b&r to tho Arabic 
harry and has given illustrations of the use of this Persian affix by 
the Arabs which appear to me to carry conviction. Ste suys (in 
one of the private communications with which he has favoured me), 
“ This affix b&r seemB to have been much used by navigators. We 
have Z&pzi-bdr (the country of the blacks), Kala-b&r (sco the “Arabic 
Relations,” by Reinaud, 1., 17, where it is explained that “ tho word b&r 
signifies either a coast or a kingdom ”) ; and even according to John- 
son's “ Persian Arabic Dictionary,” Hindfi-b&r. Burton says ( Journal 
of the Royal Geographical Society, vol. xxix. p. 30) that at Zanzibar, 
in distinguishing the mainland from the island, they call the former 
Barr-el-Moli, or 1 continent.’ And in a note he adds, “Tho word 
Moli, commonly used in the corrupt Arabic of Zanzibar, will vainly be 
sought in the dictionaries. Query, if this word Moli for continent 
may not have Bhaped some of the forms of the name of Malabar that 
we have above. I suppose b&r itself is rather Persian than Arabic, 
and may be radically the same affix that we have in so many Indian 
names of countries, Marwar, Raj war, Ac.” This Persian derivation 
seems to me so satisfactory that it may safely be accepted. Mr, 
country, may have been added to Male to distinguish the mainland 
from the adjacent islands, the Maldives and the Laccadives. The 
Maldives may have been the divee or islands of Mal£, whilst MaloMr 
was the continent or mainland of Mal8, Colonel Ynle informs me 
that Pyrard de la Yal and Moresby agree in calling the principal 
island Male ; the first vowel of this name may be either long or short. 
In Singhalese the islands are called the i/d/dives, but in Tamil they 
are called Af didives j and this Tamil m&l differs considerably from 
Mala, the nape of the Malabar coast, whilst it agrees perfectly with 
the name given to the islands by Ibn Batata, ifrhocalls them Dhibat- 
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al-mah&l, from the name of the * atoll * where the sultan of the islands 
lived — viz., Al-mah&l. Mali&l is always corrupted into mdX in Tamil. 

The Persian bdr, one of the meanings of which is ‘ a country/ is 
regarded by Vuller (“Lexicon Pers.-Lat”) as identical in origin 
with the Sanskrit vdra, a noun of multitude. It does not follow, 
however, that it is identical with the affix vdr which we find in so 
many Indian names of countries, as M&rw&r, Dh&rw&r, KattywAr, dsc. 
The apparent resemblance between this wdr and the Persian bdr and 
especially the Sanskrit vdra disappears on investigation. This wdr is 
written vdd; and Dr Trumpp assures me that its lineal descent from 
the Sanskrit vdfa ( vd(a , vdd, vdr) is capable of proof, vdfa, Sans, 
means not only ‘ an enclosure/ but also * a district * — e.g.^Prdchya- 
i4fa, the eastern district Dr Eggeling informs me that he has found 
DbArwAr written DhArA-varsha in an inscription of the seventh ce|» 
tury. According to Dr Trumpp, however, the wdr of the modern 
Dharwar must have had a different origin, as varsha becomes in the 
PrAkrit, not vdr , but varitO or varakhl. 

III. Telugu. — In respect of antiquity of culture and glossarial 
copiousness, Telugu is generally considered as ranking next to Tamil in 
the list of Dravidian idioms, whilst in point of euphonic Bweetness it 
justly claims to occupy the first place. This language was sometimes 
called by the Europeans of the last generation the ‘ Gentoo/ from the 
Portuguese word for heathens or ‘ gentiles,’ a term which was used at 
first to denote all Hindfis or ‘ natives/ but which came in time to 
mean the Telugus alone. The use of the term Gentoo for Telugu, like 
that of Malabar for Tamil, has now nearly disappeared. Telugu is 
spoken all along the eastern coast of the Peninsula, from the neigh- 
bourhood of Pulicat, where it supersedes Tamil, to Chicacole, where 
it begins to yield to the Oriya, and inland it prevails as far as 
the eastern boundary of the Martha country and Mysore, including 
within its range the 1 Ceded districts ’ and Karnfil, a considerable part 
of the territories of the Nizam, or the Hyderabad country, and a por- 
tion of the NAgpfir country and GO^dvana. The district thus des- 
cribed was called TelingAnA by the Muhammedans. The Telugu 
people, though not at present the most enterprising or migratory, are 
undoubtedly the moBt numerous branch of the Dravidian race. In- 
cluding the NAyudus (Tam. NAyakkas = San s. NAyakas), Reddis, and 
other Telugu tribes settled in the Tamil country, who are chiefly the ' 
descendants of those soldiers of fortune by whom the PA^dya and 
Chdla kingdoms were subverted, and who number not muoh leas than 
a million of souls ; and including also the Telugu settlers in Mysore, 
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and the indigenous Telugu inhabitants of the native states, the people 
who speak the Telugu language may be estimated as amounting to at 
least fifteen million and a half. The chief, if not the only, element 
of doubt in this calculation relates to the proportion of Telugu speak- 
ing people in the Nizam’s territory. 

Though the Telugu people cannot at present be described as the 
most migratory portion of the Dravidinns, there was a time, when 
they appear to have exhibited this quality more conspicuously than 
any other branch of the race. Most of the Klings, or Hindfts, found 
in the eastern archipelago in our times, are, it is true, Tamilians; 
but the Tamilians, in trading and forming settlements in the East, 
have entered on a field formerly occupied by the Telugus, and not 
only so, but have actually inherited the name by which their Telugu 
predecessors were known. 4 Kling ’ stood for 4 Kalinga, ’ and Kalinga 
meant the seaboard of the Telugu country. The Hindfis, ^vho in the 
early centuries of the Christian era formed settlements, built templos, 
and exercised dominion in Sumatra and Java, appear to have been 
Telugus, not Tamilians ; and whilst the Tamil country was overrun by 
the Teld^us in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, no correspond- 
ing settlement of Tamilians in the Telugu country to any considerable 
extent seems to have followed the establishment in that country (or at 
least in the portion of it specially called Kalinga; of a dynasty of 
Chdla kings in the eleventh or twelfth centuries. 

Telugu is called Andhra by Sanskrit writers — that is, the language 
of the Andhras, one of the two nations into which the Telugu people 
seems from the earliest times to have been divided. The other nation 
was the Kalingas. The Andhras seem to have been better known than 
the Kalingas to the early Aryans. They are mentioned oa early aa in the 
44 Aitareya Br&hmana of the Big-veda,” though represented therein os 
an uncivilised race ; and in Puranic times a dynasty of Andhra kings 
is represented to have reigned in Northern India. The Andane are 
represented Pliny (after Megasthenes) as a powerful people, and the 
Andre Indi have a place in the “Peutinger Tables m (north of the 
Ganges !) amongst the few Indian nations of which the author of those 
tables had heard. The first reference to their language I find made by 
any foreigner is in the memoirs of Hwen Thsang, the Chinese pilgrim, 
about the middle of the seventh century A.D., who states that the lan- 
guage of the Andhras differed from that of Central India, whilst the 
forms of the written characters were for the most part the same. It 
is clear from this that Telugu culture had already made considerable 
progress, especially amongst the Andhra branch c t tie nation. Hence 
it naturally happened that the name of the AndhUi^ instead of that of 
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the Kalingas, who inhabited the more remote seaboard, and were per- 
* haps less cultured, was giren by Sanskrit writers to the language which 
both branches of the nation spoke in common. It occupies the first 
tplace — not Kalinga or Trilinga — in the compound term, Andhra- 
Dr&vida-bh&sh&, by which Kum&rila-bkafta, shortly after Hwen Thsang’s 
date, designated what he appears to have supposed to be the one lan- 
guage spoken by the Dravidians. 

Telugu is the name by which the language is called by the Telugu 
people themselves 1 other j forms of which name are Teluftgu, Telinga, 
Tailifiga, Tenugu, and Tenufigu. Tho name has been corrupted still 
further in various directions by Muhdmmedans and other foreigners. 
One of the above-mentioned forms, Tenugu or Tenungu, is sometimes 
represented by Telugu pandits as the original form of the word, and 
the meaning they attribute to it is sweetness. This derivation Beeme f 
to have been an afterthought, suggested by tho resemblance of the word 
to tene, honey ; but there is more reason for it — both on account of the 
resemblance between the two words, and also on account of the exceed- 
ingly ww/h-fluous character of the Telugu language, than for the corre- 
sponding afterthought of the Tamil pandits, respecting the meaning 
of the word Turnip. 

The favourite derivation of Telugu pandits for Telugu or Telufigu, 
the ordinary name of their language, is from Trilinga, ‘ the language 
of the three liugas that is, as they represent, of the country of which 
three celebrated linga temples constituted the boundaries. This deri- 
vation was accepted by Mr A. D. Campbell, but is rejected by Mr C. 

I 3 . Brown, who affirms it to be an invention of modern poets, and 
regards the name Telugu as devoid of any known root. Probably so 
much of the theory as 1 b built on the connection of the name with 
certain temples may be unceremoniously discarded ; but the derivation 
of the name itself from trilinga (without committing ourselves to the 
determination of the Bense in which the word linga is used) may per- 
haps be found to be deserving of a better fate. If the derivation of 
Telugu from Trilinga be an invention, it must be admitted to have at 
least the merit of being an ingenious invention ; for though it is quite 
true, os Mr Brown observes, that Trilinga, as a name of a country, is 
not found in any of the lists of Indian countries contained in the 
Pur&Qas, yet the existence of such a name seems capable of being 
established by reliable evidence derived from other sources. TAran&tha, 
the Tibetan author already referred to, who derived his information, 
not from modem Telugu poets or pandits, but from Indian Buddhis- 
tieal narratives (whioh, having been written before Buddhism dis- 
appeared from India, must have been of considerable antiquity), 
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repeatedly designates the Telugu country Trilinga, and describes 
Kalinga as a portion of Trilinga, and Kalingapura as its capital. The 
name of Trilinga had reached Ptolemy himself at a time anterior 
probably to the date of the Pur&nas. It is true his Tf/yXuirrof (T $y- 
Xvpoi ?) t6 xu i T 'f/X/yyw jSawXi/ov is placed by him to the east of the 
Ganges; but the names of places mentioned by Ptolemy seem generally 
much more reliable than the positions he assigns to them ; -and it is 
conceivable that the mariners or merchants from whom he derived his 
information spoke of the place in question merely as boyond the Ganges, 
without being certain whether it was east or south. We have seen that 
in like manner the “ Peutinger Tables ” place the Andre Iudi — about 
whose identity with the Telugu people there can be no doubt — beyond 
the Ganges. The foreign name Trilingnm must have been the name 
by which the place was called by the natives of the place, whilst Tri- 
glypton or Triglyphon must have been a translation of tli^, name which 
had come into use amongst the Greeks. Hence the antiquity of Trilinga, 
as the name of a state, or of the capital city of a state, situated some- 
where in India in Ptolemy’s time, must be admitted to be established. 
The Wdrd lingo, forms the second portion of the name of several Indian 
nations mentioned by Pliny (after Megasthenes), as the Boling®, and 
the Maccocaling®, a various reading of which is Maccolingie. 

Another name mentioned by Pliny, Modogal ingam, involves some 
difficulty. He Bays — “ Insula in Gange est magn® magnitudinis gentem 
continens unam, Modogalingam nomine.” Mr A. D. Campbell, in the 
Introduction to his “ Telugu Grammar,” represented the modoga of this 
name as the ancient Telugu word for three, and hence argued that Mo- 
dogalingam was identical with Trilingam. If this identification were 
admitted, not only would the antiquity of Trilingam be firmly estab- 
lished, bnt also the opinion of the pandits that the original name of 
their language was Trilinga, and that this Trilinga became gradually 
Telinga, Telungu, Telugu, and Tenugu, would be confirmed. The 
Telugu word for * three/ however, is not modoga, but mddu. mddugu 
might be used ; but it is a poetical form, the use of which would be 
pedantic. Mr C. P. Brown prefers to write the name of the nation 
referred to by Pliuy (after a MS. in Sillig’s edition) “ modo Galingam,” 
and considers this Galingam equivalent to Galingam. The change of 
c (k) into g in such a connection would be quite in accordance with 
Telugu laws of aound, provided modo, as well as Galingam, were a 
Telugu word ; and if it were Telugu it would more naturally represent 
w&4u } three, than anything else. On this supposition, modo-Galingam 
would mean, not indeed * the three lingas/ but * the three Kalingas;’ 
and it is remarkable that the corresponding expression Tri-kalinga has 
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been found in actual use in India. General Cunningham, in his 
<f Ancient Geography of India/’ mentions an inscription in which a 
line of kings assumed the title of ‘ lords of Tri-kalinga.’ Dr Kem 
also, in his translation of VarAha-mihira’s “ Brihat-samhitA,” mentions 
that the name Tri-kalinga is found in one of the PurAnas ; and the 
same name has recently been found in an inscription on a copperplate, 
referred to in the proceedings of the Bengal Asiatic Society for 1872, 
p. 171. General Cunningham thinks it probable that there is a refer- 
ence to these three Kalingas in the circumstance that Pliny mentions 
the Macco-Caling» and the Gangarides-Caling® as separate nations 
from the Caliugae ; and that the MahA-bhArata mentions the Kalingas 
three times, and each time in connection with different neighbours. 
The «drcumstance that Modogalingam is represented as an * island in 
the Ganges’ presents no insuperable' obstacle to its identification witfc 
Tri-kalinga or TelingAna. The term island has often been used very 
vaguely. TaranAtha calls the Tamil country an island ; and Kalinga 
was supposed to be a Gangetic country by Sanskrit writers themselves, 
who generally agreed in representing it as the last of the districts visited 
by the Ganges. It is also to be remembered that the GodAvart is 
often supposed by natives to be somehow identical with the Ganges. 
General Cunningham thinks Telinga derived, not from Trilinga, but 
from Tri-kalinga, but this derivation of the word needs to be historic- 
ally confirmed. Kalinga and linga may probably in some way be con- 
nected, but the nature and history of the connection have not as yet 
been made out. 

One of the names by which the Telugu language is known in the 
Tamil country is Vadugu i and a Telugu man, especially if a member 
of the NAyakka caste, is called a Vadugan . The root of this is veufa, 
north, the Telugu country lying to the north of the Tamil. This word 
explains the name ‘ Badages/ by which certain marauding hordes were 
designated by the early Portuguese, and in the letters of St Francis 
Xavier. Mr C. P. Brown informs me that the early French missionaries 
in the Guntur country wrote a vocabulary 11 de la langue Talenga, dite 
vulgairement le Badega.” 

IV. — Canares& — The next place is occupied by Canartse, properly 
the Kannada, or KanpAtaka, which is spoken throughout the plateau 
of Mysore, in the southern Mahratta country, and in some of the 
western districts of the Nizam’s territory, as far "north as Beder. 
It is spoken also (together with MalayAl&m, Tula, and Kookaui, but 
more extensively than any of them) in the district of Canara, pro- 
perly Kannadiyam, on the Malabar coast, a district which was sub* 
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jected for centuries to the rule of Canarese princes, and hence acquired 
the name by which it is at present known. The speech of the Badagas 
( ( people from the north ’)> commonly called by the English Burghers, 
the most numerous class of people inhabiting tho Neilgherry hills, is 
undoubtedly an ancient Canarese dialect. The Canarese, properly so 
called, includes, like the Tamil, two dialects — classical, commonly 
called Ancient Canarese, and the colloquial or modern ; of which the 
former differs from the latter, not — as classical Telugn and Malay&lom 
differ from the colloquial dialects of those languages — by containing a 
larger infusion of Sanskrit derivatives, but by the use of different 
inflexional terminations. The dialed called Ancient Canarese is not 
to be Confounded with the character denoted by that name, which is 
found in many ancient inscriptions in the Maratha country, as well as 
in Mysore. The language of all really ancient inscriptions in the Ha]a 
Kannada, or Ancient Canarese character, is Sanskrit, not Canarese. 

The people that speak the Canarese language may be estimated at 
nine millions and a quarter ; but, in the case of both Canarese and 
Telugu, the absence of a trustworthy census of the inhabitants of the 
Nizam's territory, requires such estimates to be considered as mere 
approximations. In that territory four languages — Canarese, Mar&thi, 
Telugu, and Hindftst&ni — are spoken by different classes in different 
districts ; but it is difficult to ascertain the proportionate prevalence 
of each with any degree of certainty. 

The term Kam&ta or Karn&taka is said to have been a generic term, 
including both the Telugu and Canarese peoples and their languages, 
though it is admitted that it usually denoted the latter alone, and 
though it is to the latter that the abbreviated form Kunnadam has 
been appropriated. Karndfaka (that which belongs to Kanjdfa) is 
regarded as a Sanskrit word by native pandits, but I agree with Dr 
Gundert in preferring to derive it from the Dravidian words to*, block, 
n&d-u (the adjectival form of which in Telugu is ndf-i), country— that 
is, the black country— a term very suitable to designate the “ black, 
cotton soil,” as it is called, of the plateau of the Southern Dekhan. The 
use of the term is of considerable antiquity, as we find it in Variha- 
xnihira at the beginning of the fifth century a.d. Tirao&tha also men- 
tions Karp&ta. The word Karg&ta or Karn&taka, though at first a 
generic term, became in process of time the appellation of the Canarese 
people and of their language alone, to the entire exclusion of the 
Telugu. K&rait&ka has now got into the hands of foreigners, who 
have given it a new and entirely erroneous applMjta* When the 
Mnhammedans arrived in Southern India, they loafed tfefct part of it 
with which they first became acquainted-**!* COfenfery above the 
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Ghauts, including Mysore and part of Telingftna— called (he Kar- 
q'&taka country. In course of time, by a misapplication of terms, 
they applied the sniue name, the Kar^&tak, or Carnatic, to designate 
the country below the Ghauts, as well as that which was above. The 
English have carried the misapplication a step further, and restricted 
the name to the country below the Ghauts, which never had any right 
to it whatever. Hence the Mysore country, which is properly the 
Carnatic, is no longer called by that name by the English ; and what is 
now geographically termed ‘ the Carnatic * is exclusively the country 
below the Ghauts, on the Coromandel coast, including the whole of 
the Tamil country, and the district of Nellore only in the Telugu 
country. The word Kar^&taka was further corrupted by the Canarese 
people themselves into Kannada or Kannara, from which the language 
is styled by the English ‘ Canarese/ f 

Y. Tulu. — Next in the list of cultivated Dravidian languages 
stands Tulu or Tuluva. The claim of this peculiar and very interest- 
ing language to be ranked amongBt the cultivated members of the 
family may perhaps be regarded as open to question, seeing that it is 
destitute of a literature in the proper sense of the term, and never had 
a character of its own. The Canarese character having been UBed by the 
Bable missionaries in the Tuju books printed by them at Mangalore — 
the only books over printed in Tulu — that character has now become 
inseparably associated with the language. Notwithstanding its want 
of a literature, Tulu is ono of the moBt highly developed languages of 
the Dravidian family. It looks as if it had been cultivated for its own 
sake, and it is well worthy of careful study. This language is spoken 
iu a very limited district and by a very small number of people. The 
Chandragiri and Kaly&napuri rivers, in the district of Canara, are 
regarded as its ancient boundaries, and it does not appear ever to have 
extended much beyond them. The number of the Tulu-speaking 
people has been found not to exceed 300,000, and their country is 
broken in upon to such a degree by other languages that Tulu might 
be expected soon to disappear. All Tulu Christians are taught Canar- 
ese as well as Tulu. Tulu, however, shows, it is said, no signs of 
disappearing, and the people have the reputation of being the most 
conservative portion of the Dravidian race. The name Tula means, 
according to Mr Brigel, mild, meek, humble, and is to be regarded 
therefore as properly denoting the people, not their language. 

Tulu was supposed by Mr Ellis to be merely a dialect of Malayilam ; 
but although Malay&lam characters were and still are, ordinarily 
employed by Tu)u Brfthmans in writing Sanskrit, in consequenoe of 
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the prevalence of MalayAJam in the vicinity, the supposition that Tula 
was a dialect of Malay&}am can no longer be entertained. The publi- 
cation of Mr Brigel’s “ Tuju Grammar ” has thrown much new light 
on this peculiarly interesting language. It differs far more widely from 
Malay&]am than Malay&Jam does from Tamil. It differs widely, but not 
so widely, from Canarese ; still less so from Coorg. The dialect from 
which it differs most widely is Tamil. There is a tradition mentioned by 
Mr Ellis, in his treatise on Mira&i right, to the effect that the ancient 
Kurumbars or nomadic shepherds, in the neighbourhood of Madras, 
were expelled and their lands given to VeJJ&laa from Tuluva ; and this 
tradition is confirmed by the fact that certain VeJJ&Ja families in that 
neighbourhood call themselves, and are called by others, Tuluva 
VeJlAJas. Probably, however, the number of Tuluva immigrants was 
not very considerable, for there is no trace of any infusion of the pecu- 
liarities of Tuiu into the colloquial Tamil of Madras, which, if it differs 
in any degree from the Tamil Bpoken in the rest of the Tumil country, 
differs, not in a Tu}u, but in a Telugu direction. 

VL Kudagu or Coorg.— Last in the list of cultivated Dravidian 
languages is the language of Coorg ; but though I have thought it best 
to give this language a place amongst the cultivated members of the 
family, the propriety of doing so seems to me still more doubtful 
than that of placing Tuju in this list. Coorg is a small but inter- 
esting district, formerly an independent principality, beautifully 
situated amongst the ridges of the Western Ghauts, between Mysore 
on the east and North Malabar and South Canara on the west. 
The native spelling of Coorg is usually Kodagu, properly JTvlqyu, 
from kufa, west, a meaning of the word which is usual in Ancient 
Tamil. In the first edition of this work this language had not 
assigned to it a place of its own, but was included under the head of 
Canarese. It had been generally considered rather as an uncultivated 
dialect of Canarese, modified by Tuju, than as a distinct language. I 
mentioned then, however, that Dr Mogling, a German missionary, who 
had resided for some time amongst the Coorgs, was of opinion that 
their language was more closely allied to Tamil and Malay&lam than 
to Canarese. It is not quite clear to me yet to which of the Dravidian 
dialects it is most closely allied. On the whole, however, it seems 
safest to regard it as standing about midway between Old Canarese and 
Tu}u. Like Tn)u it has the reputation of puuling strangers by the 
peculiarities of its pronunciation. A grammar of the Coorg language 
has been published by Mqjor Cole, Superintendent of Coorg, and some 
specimens of Coorg songs, with an epitome of the grammar by the 
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Rev. B. Grater of Mangalore. “ Like the similar dialects spoken by 
•the tribes of the Nilagiris, there can be no doubt that this language has 
preserved its form comparatively free from change owing to the retired 
position of the people who speak it. That the inhabitants of Coorg 
early settled on the Western Ghauts is shown by the primitive Dravi- 
dian custom of polyandria which they still follow. They are as yet far 
from being Brahmanised, and they have no literature in the proper 
sense of the word." Burnell’s u Specimens of South Indian Dialects,” 
No. 3. 

The six languages which follow differ from those that have been 
mentioned in that they are entirely uncultivated, destitute of written 
characters, and comparatively little known. 

VII. Tuda. — Toda, properly Tuda, is the language of the Tndas 
or Tudavars, a primitive and peculiarly interesting tribe inhabiting 
the Neilgherry (Nilagiri) hills. It is now regarded as certain that the 
Tudas were not the original inhabitants of those hills, though it is 
still far from certain who the original inhabitants wefre. Their 
numbers could not at any time have exceeded a few thousands, and 
at present, probably through opium-eating and polyandria, and through 
the prevalence amongst them at a former period of female infanticide, 
they do not, it haB been ascertained, number more than about 700 
souih. I have to thank the Rev. F. Metz, the veteran missionary 
among the Neilgherry tribes, for much information respecting the 
Tudas and their language ; and an interesting book has lately been 
written by Colonel Marshall, entitled “A Phrenologist among the 
Todas,” in which everything that is known of this people is fully 
described. The same book contains a valuable epitome of the gram- 
mar of their language by the Rev. Dr Pope. Dr Pope connects the 
name of the Todas with the Tamil word tora , a herd ; but the d of 
Tuda is not the lingual <£, but the dental, which has no relationship 
to r or l. The derivation of the name may be regarded as at present 
unknown. See Appendix. 

VIII. K6ta. — The language of the Edtas, a small tribe of helot 
craftsmen inhabiting the Neilgherry hills, and numbering about eleven 
hundred souls. This language may be considered as a very old and 
very rude dialect of the Canarese, which was carried thither by a per- 
secuted low-caste tribe at some very remote period. Besides the 
languages of the Todas and K6tas, two other languages are vernacular 
on the Neilgherry hills — vis., the dialect spoken by the Burghers or 
Badagars (the northern people), an ancient but organised dialect of 
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the Canarese; and the rude Tamil spoken by the Irn]ars ('people 
of the darkness’) and Kuruburs (Can. Kurubaru , Tam. Kurumbar, 
shepherds), who are occasionally stumbled upon by adventurous 
sportsmen in the denser, deeper jungles, and the smoke of whose 
fires may occasionally be seen rising from the lower gorges of the hills. 
See Appendix. 

IX. G6nd. — T he language of the indigenous inhabitants of the 
extensive hilly and jungly tracts in Central India, formerly called 
Gdndwana. u Xn most old maps of India the territorial name Gdnd- 
wana is printed across the greater portion of the territory now known 
as the Central Provinces. Gondwana extended from the Ylndhya 
mountains to the God&vari, and embraced the S&fcpurfi, range. Of 
the districts now under the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, it included 
Korea, Sirgflja, and Udaiptir; but GOnd colonies are found as far 
east as the Katak Tributary Mah&ls, where they blend with the Kondhs 
.and the Sauras, or Savaras, and they extend to Khandesfi 'and Mftlwft 
in the west, where they touch the Bhils. A considerable proportion 
of the population of this tract (the core of India) are G6nds, and they 
are by far the most numerous of the aboriginal people still found 
there.” — Colonel Dalton's " Ethnology of Bengal.” 

According to the recent census the various tribes included under the 
general name of Gogds number 1,634,578 souls The M&ri&s are 
regarded as the purest, and are certainly the wildest, tribe of GA^ds. 
They sometimes call themselves KAhittir, a name which is evidently 
identical with KAftdr, the name by which four out of the twelve tribes 
of GAtyds call themselves. It has been asserted indeed that all the 
Gdqda, when speaking of themselves in their own language, prefer to 
call themselves KOitArs. This word is a plural appellative regularly 
formed from KOI. Much valuable information concerning the GAgds 
is contained in Colonel Dalton's “ Ethnology of Bengal;” in the papers 
left in MS. by the late Rev. S. Hislop, edited l?y Sir R. Temple ; and 
in the Gazetteer of the Central Province*. * grammar and vocabu- 
lary of the GAijd language were published by the Rev. J. G. Driberg, 
at Bishop’s College, Calcutta, in 1849. A translation of the Gospels 
of St Matthew and St Mark into GApd by the Rev. J. Dawson, 
published at Allahabad in 1872 — 73, furnishes us with a still more 
valuable contribution to the knowledge of the language. Mr Dawson 
has also recently published a brief grammar and vocabulary of the 
language in the Journal of the Bengal Atiatic Society. See Appendix. 

X. Khond ; more properly Ku. This is the language of the people 
who have hitherto been commonly called Khonds. By their neigh- 
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bours in Orissa their name is said to be pronounced Kaudhs; 
but by themselves they are called, it is said, Kus. They are a 
primitive race supposed to be allied to the GOgds, and inhabit the 
eastern parts of Gdndwana, GArasur, and the hilly rangeB of OriBsa, 
which constitute the Tributary Mah&ls. Colonel Dalton says they are 
not found further north than the 22nd degree of latitude, and that 
they extend south as far as Bastar, whence their position as the 
aboriginal people is taken up by the Savaras or Sauras. They acquired 
a bad notoriety for a long time, through their horrid practice of steal- 
ing the children of their neighbours of the plains, and offering them 
up in sacrifice — a practice now entirely suppressed. The meaning of 
the name of this people is involved in obscurity. Some consider 
Khond a kindred word with Gui?d, and derive both names from the 
Tamil word kundru, a hill, literally a small hill, the Telugu form 
which is koi}da. This would be a very natural derivation for the name 
of a hill people; but, unfortunately, their nearest neighbours, the 
Telugus, call them, not Konds or Gdnds, but Gdnds, also K6ds ; and as 
they call themselveB Kus, according to Mr Latchmajt, the 'author of 
the grammar of their language, the existence of any connection between 
their name and kundru or kotjda, a hill, seems very doubtful. The 
term Ku is evidently allied to K6i, the name by which the Gdnds 
call themselveB, and which they are fond of lengthening into K6it6r. 
The Khonds, according to the late census, number nearly 270,000 
souls. See Appendix. 

XI. The Maler, commonly called the BAjmahAl, the language of 
the Pah&rias, or hill people, who seem to have been the original in- 
habitants of the R&jmah&l hills in Bengal. The brief vocabulary of 
the language of this tribe contained in the 11 Asiatic Researches,” vol. 
v., and the somewhat fuller lists of words belonging to the Bame lan- 
guage contained in Mr Hodgson’s and Sir George Campbell’B collections 
and in Colonel Dalton’s “ Ethnology of Bengal,” lead to the supposi- 
tion that the Rdjmah&l idiom is in its basis Dravidian. This lan- 
guage is not to be confounded with the speech of the Sant&ls, a 
branch of the extensive Kdl family inhabiting at present the skirts of 
the RAjmahAl hills (but said to be mostly emigrants from the Hazft- 
rlb&gh district), who belong to a stock totally different from that of 
the Mtlers. Unfortunately very little is known of the grammatical 
structure of this language. The numbers of the people by whom it is 
spoken have been ascertained to amount to 41,000. See Appendix. 


XIL OrAon.— The Ortons of Chfitit N&gpfir and the neighbouring 
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districts are estimated to amount to 263,000. A higher estimate has 
been made by Colonel Dalton, who has given a very full and interest- 
ing account of this tribe in his “ Ethnology of Bengal’ 1 They have 
preserved, like the Mftlers, the rudiments of a language substantially 
Dravidian, as appears from the lists of words collected by Mr Hodgson 
and Colonel Dalton, and especially from an epitome of the grammar of 
their language prepared by the Bov. F. Batsch. 

Their traditions are said to connect them with the Konkan, from 
which it is supposed they derive the name Khuriik, by which they 
invariably call themselves. They assert that for many generations 
they were settled on the Robt&s and adjoining hills in the Patna 
district, and that when driven out from thence, one party emigrated 
to the Rftjmah&l hills, the other went south-e&Btward till they arrived 
in the highlands of Chfttift Nftgpflr. This tradition of the original 
identity of the M filers and the Orftons is borne out by the evident 
affinity of their languages, and, as Colonel Dalton motions, by the 
similarity of their customs. According to their traditions, the Orftons 
arrived in Chtitift Nftgpfir later than the Mtindas and other KolarianB. 

Tuda, Kota, Good, and Ku, though rude and uncultivated, are 
undoubtedly to be regarded as essentially Dravidian dialects, equally 
with the Tamil, the Canarese, and the Telugu. I feel some hesitation 
in placing in the same category the llftjmahftl and the Orfton, seeing 
that they appear to contain bo large an admixture of roots and forms 
belonging to some other family of tongues, probably the Kolarian. 
I venture, however, to classify them as in the main Dravidian, because 
the Dravidian roots they contain are roots of primary importance* 
including the pronouns and the first four numerals, from which it may 
fairly be inferred that these dialects belonged originally to the Dra- 
vidian family. The Orfton was considered by Mr Hodgson as a con- 
necting link between the K61 dialects and the Miller ; the Mftler as 
a connecting link between the K61 and the distinctively Tamilian 
families. The Mftler seems to me, on the whole, less distinctively 
Dravidian than the Orfton, perhaps because the MAlers, or hill men of 
B^jmahftl, are locally more remote than the Orftons from the present 
seats of the Dravidian race. Sir George Campbell’s lists of words 
belonging to the Mftler and Orfton dialects appear to contain a larger 
proportion of words that can be recognised as distinctively Dravidian 
than any previous lists. See Appendix. 

The existence of a distinctively Dravidian element in two at least 
of these aboriginal dialects of the Central Provinces and Bengal being 
established, the Dravidian race can now be traced as far north as the 
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confines of Bengal, if not also to the banks of the Ganges ; and the 
supposition that this race was diffused at an early period through 
the greater part of India is thereby confirmed. 

Colonel Dalton carries the Dravidian element still further than I 
hare ventured to do. He says (“ Ethnology of Bengal,” p. 243), 
“ The Dravidian element enters more largely into the composition of 
the population of Bengal than is generally supposed. I believe that 
a large majority of the tribes described as Hinduised aborigines might 
with propriety have been included in this group. The people called 
Bhfiiyas, diffused through most of the Bengal districts, and massed in 
the jungle and tributary estates of Chfitifi Nfigpfir and Orissa, certainly 
belong to it ; and if I am right in my conjecture regarding the Kocch 
nation, they are of the same stock. I roughly estimate the Bhfiiyas 
at two and a half millions, and the* Kocch at a million and a half, 
that we have in these two peoples about one-tenth of the Bengal popu- 
lation, who in all probability should be classed as Dravidian.” I hesitate 
for the present to endorse this supposition, in the absence of lingual 
affinities of any kind and of physical characteristics — if there are any 
such even amongBt the Dravidiana themsolves — that can be regarded as 
distinctively Dravidian. 

Leaving these doubtful races out of account, I here exhibit the 
numbers, as far as can be ascertained by the census of 1871, of the 
various peoples and tribes by whom distinctively Dravidian lan- 
guages are spoken. I have added together the census results obtained 
in each of the Indian Presidencies, and have also included the Dra- 
vidian inhabitants of Ceylon, and the Dravidian immigrants in Burma, 
the eastern archipelago, Mauritius, Demerara, <fcc. The only serious 
doubt I have is with regard to the numbers of the Telugu people, and 
this doubt is owing to the difficulty I have met with iu endeavouring 
to estimate the proportion of the Telugu-speaking people inhabiting 
the Nizam’s territory. I have estimated them at three millions. If 
the number should turn out to be higher or lower than this, a corre- 
sponding change will have to be made in the accompanying list. 

The numbers of the several races by whom the languages and dialects 
mentioned above are spoken, appear to be as follows — 


1. Tamil, 

14,500,000 

2. Telugu, . 

15,500,000 

3. Canarese, . 

9,250,000 

4. Malaytyun, 

8,750,000 

5. Tuju, 

500,000 

0. Kudsgu or Coorg, . 

150,000 

Carry forward, 

48,450,000 
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Brought forward, 43,450,000 

7. Tuda, .... 752 

8. Kota, .... 1,112 

9. G6 9 d, .... 1,634,578 

10. Khond or Ku, 269,501 

11. R4jmahAl, . 41,089 

12. Orion, .... 263,000 


45,660,032 

According to this estimate the Dravidian-speaking peoples amount 
to nearly forty-six millions of souls. 

In this enumeration of the Dr&vidian languages I have not included 
the idioms of the Ramdsis, the Lambftdis, and various other wander- 
ing, predatory, or forest tribes. The Lamb&dis, the gipsies of the 
Peninsula, speak a dialect of Hinddst&n! ; the Ramtais a patois of 
Telugu ; the tribes inhabiting the hills and forests, corrupted dialects 
of the languages of the contiguous plains. None of these dialects is 
found to differ essentially from the speech of the more cultivated 
classes residing in the same neighbourhood. The M&le-ar&fos, * hill- 
kings ’ (in Malay&Jam, Mala-arayas), the hill tribe inhabiting the 
Southern Ghauts, speak corrupt MalayAJam in the northern part of the 
range, where Malay&]am is the prevailing language, and corrupt Tamil, 
with a tinge of Malay&}am, in the southern, in the vicinity of Tamil- 
speaking districts. 

In the above list of the Dravidian languages I have not included the 
Hd, the Mdnda, or any of the rest of the languages of the K61s, the 
Savaras, and other rude tribes of Central India and of Bengal, called 
1 Kdlarian ’ by Sir George Campbell, and included by Mr Hodgson 
under the general term Tamulian. These languages might naturally 
be supposed to be allied to G5i?d or Ku, to OrAon or RAjmahAl, and 
consequently to be of Dravidian origin ; but though a few Dravidian 
wordB may perhaps be detected in some of them, their gramma- 
tical structure shows that they belong to a totally different family; 
of languages. Without the evidenoe of similarity in grammatical struc- 
ture, the discovery of a small number of similar words seems to 
prove only local proximity, or the existence of mutual intercourse at 
an earlier or later period, not the original relationship either of races 
or of languages. 

I leave also out of account the languages of the north-eastern frontier 
of India, which are spoken by the B6doe, DhimAls, and other tribes 
inhabiting the mountains and forests between Kqmton and Assam. 
These were styled Tamulian by Hr Hodgson, on the supposition that 
all the aborigines of India, as distinguished from the Aryans, or San- 
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skrit-speaking race and its offshoots, belonged to one and the same 
stock ; and that of this aboriginal race, the Tamilians of Southern 
India were to be considered the best representatives. But as the 
relationship of those north-eastern idioms to the languages of the 
Dravidian family, is unsupported by the evidence either of similarity in 
grammatical structure or of a similar vocabulary, and is founded pnly 
on such general grammatical analogies as are common to the whole 
range of the Scythian group of languages, it seems to me almost as 
improper to designate those dialects Tamilian or Dravidian, as it would 
be to designate them Turkish or Tungusian. Possibly they may form 
a link of connection between the Indo-Chinese or Tibetan family of 
tongues, and the Kdlarian ; but even this is at present little better 
than an assumption. Professor Max Muller proposed to call all £he non- 
Vryan languages of India, including the Sub-Him&layan, the K61, and 
the Tamilian families, Nisli&da-languages, the ancient aborigines being 
often termed Nish&das in the Pur&gas. Philologically, I think, the use 
of this common term iB to be deprecated, inasmuch as the Dravidian 
languages differ so widely from the others, that they possess very few 
features in common. For the piesent, I have no doubt that the safest 
common appellation is the negative one, non- Aryan, or non-S<inskritic. 

Brahui, the language of the mountaineers in the khanship of Kelat 
in Beluchistan, contains not only some Dravidian words, but a consi- 
derable infusion of distinctively Dravidian forms and idiomB ; in conse- 
quence of which this language has a better claim to be regarded as 
Dravidian or Tamilian than any of the languages of the Nep&l and 
Bhfit&n frontier, which had been styled * Tamulian ’ by Mr Hodgson. 
I have not included, however, the Brahui in the list of Dravidian 
languages which are to be subjected to systematic comparison (though I 
shall give some account of it in the Appendix, and shall refer to it occa- 
sionally for illustration), because the Dravidian element contained in it 
bears but a small proportion to the rest of its component elements. 

It iB true that the great majority of the words in the Brahui language 
seem altogether unconnected with Dravidian roots; but it will be 
evident from the analogies in structure, as well as in the vocabulary, 
which will be exhibited in the Appendix, tha t this language contains 
many grammatical forms essentially and distinctly Dravidian, together 
with a small proportion of important Dravidian words. The Brahuis 
state that their forefathers came from Haleb (Aleppo) ; but even if this 
tradition could be regarded as a credible one, it would apply to the 
secondary or conquering race, apparently of Indo-European origin, not 
to their Dravidian predecessors. The previous existence of the latter 
race seems to have been forgotten, and the only evidence that they ever 
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existed is that which is furnished by the Dravidian element which has 
been discovered in the language of their conquerors. 

The Brahut enables us to trace the Dravidian race beyond the Indus 
to the southern confines of Central Asia. The Brahut language, con- 
sidered as a whole, seems to be derived from the same source os the 
Panj&bi and Sindhi, but it evidently contains a Dravidian element ; and 
the discovery of this Dravidian element in a language spoken beyond 
the Indus tends to show that the Dravidians, like the Aryans, the 
Greco-Scythians, and the Turco-MongoliauB, must have entered India 
by the north-western route.. See Appendix. 

The Dravidian Idioms not merely Provincial Dialects of the 
same Language. 

Though I have described the twelve vernacular idioms mentioned in 
the foregoing list as dialects or varieties of one and the same original 
Dravidian language, it would be erroneous to consider them as dialects 
in the popular sense of the term — viz., as provincial peculiarities or 
varieties of Bpeech. Of all those idiomB no two are so nearly related 
to each other that persons who speak them can be mutually understood. 
The most nearly related are Tamil and Malay fljam ; and yet it is only 
the simplest and most direct sentences in the one language that are 
intelligible to those who speak only the other. Involved sentences in 
either language, abounding in verbal and nominal inflexions, or con- 
taining conditions and reasons, will be found by those who speak only 
the other language, to be unintelligible. Tamil, Malay&lam, Telugu, 
and Canarese, have each a distinct and independent literary culture ; 
and each of the three former — Tamil, Malay&lam, and Telugu — has a 
system of written characters peculiar to itself. The modem Canarese 
character has been borrowed from that of the Telugu, and differs but 
slightly from it ; but the Canarese language differs even more widely 
from Telugu than it does from Tamil ; and the Ancient Canarese char- 
acter is exceedingly unlike the character of the Telugu. 

Of the six cultivated Dravidian dialects mentioned above— Tamil, 
Telugu, Canards, Malay&lam, Tu]u, Kudngo— the farthest removed 
from each other are Tamil and Telugu. The great majority of the roots 
in both languages are, it is true, identical ; but they are often ao dis- 
guised in composition by peculiarities of inflexion and dialectic changes, 
that not one entire sentence in the one language is intelligible to those 
who are acquainted only with the other. The various Dravidian 
idioms, though sprung from a common origin, are therefore to be con- 
sidered not as mere provincial dialects of tbs same speech, bnt as die- 
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tinct though affiliated languages. They are as distinct one from the 
other as Spanish from Italian, Hebrew from Aramaic, Sindhi from Ben- 
gali If the cultivated Dravidian idioms differ so materially from each 
other, it will naturally be supposed that the uncultivated • idioms — 
Tuda, Kdta, Gdgd, Khond, and the Or&on — must differ still more 
widely both from one another and from the cultivated languages. This 
supposition is in accordance with facts. So many and great are the 
differences and peculiarities observable amongst these rude dialects, 
that it has seemed to me to be necessary to prove, not that they differ, 
but that they belong, notwithstanding their differences, to the same 
stock as the more cultivated tongues, and that they have an equal right 
to be termed Dravidian. 

Evidence that Tuda, Kdta, Gdnd, Khond, and Or&on, are Dravidian 
tongues, and also evidence of the existence of a Dravidian element in*< 
Brahul, has been transferred from the Introduction, in which it was 
included in the first edition, to the Appendix. 

The Dravidian Languages independent of Sanskrit. 

It was supposed by the Sanskrit Pandits (by whom everything with 
which they were acquainted was referred to a Br&hmanical origin), and 
too hastily taken for granted by the earlier European scholars, that 
the Dravidian languages, though differing in many particulars from 
the North Indian idioms, were equally with them derived from the 
Sanskrit. They could not but see that each of the Dravidian lan- 
guages to which their attention had been drawn contained a certain 
proportion of Sanskrit words, some of which were quite unchanged, 
though some were so much altered as to be recognised with diffi- 
culty ; and though they observed dearly enough that each language 
contained also many non-Sanskrit words and forms, they did not 
observe that those words and forms constituted the bulk of the 
language, or that it was in them that the living spirit of the language 
resided. Consequently they contented themsdves with ascribing the 
non-Sanskrit portion of theBe languages to an admixture of a foreign 
element of unknown origin. According to this view there was no 
essential difference between the ‘Dr&viras’ and the ‘Gauras;’ for 
the Bengali and other languages of the Gaurian group appear to con- 
tain also a small proportion of non-Sanakritio words and forms, whilst 
in the main they are corruptions of Sanskrit. This representation fell 
far short of the real state of the case, and the supposition of the derivar 
tion of the Dravidian languages from Sanskrit, though entertained in 
the past generation by a Colebrooke, a Carey, and a Wilkins, is now 
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known to be entirely destitute of foundation. The orientalists referred 
to, though deeply learned in Sanskrit, and well acquainted with the 
idioms of Northern India, were unacquainted, or but veiy slightly 
acquainted, with the Dravidian languages. No person who has any 
acquaintance with the principles of comparative philology, and who 
has carefully studied the grammars and vocabularies of the Dravidian 
languages, and compared them with those of Sanskrit, can suppose the 
grammatical structure and inflexional forms of those languages and 
the greater number of their more important roots capable of being 
derived from Sanskrit by any process of development or corruption 
whatsoever. 

The hypothesis of the existence of a remote original affinity between 
the Dravidian languages and Sanskrit, or rather between those lan- 
guages and the Indo-European family of tongues, inclusive of Sanskrit, 
of such a nature as to allow us to give the Dravidian languages a place 
in the Indo-European group, is altogether different fronf the notion of 
the direct derivation of those languages from Sanskrit. The hypo- 
thesis of a remote original affinity is favoured by some interesting 
analogies both in the grammar and in the vocabulary, which will be 
noticed in their place. Some of those analogies are best accounted 
for by the supposition of the retention by the Dravidian family, as by 
Finnish and Turkish, of a certain number of roots and forms belonging 
to the prse- Aryan period, the period which preceded the final separa- 
tion of the Indo-European group of tongues from the Scythian. I 
think I shall also be able to prove, with respect to one portion at least 
of the analogies referred to, that instead of the Dravidian languages 
having borrowed them from Sanskrit, or both having derived them 
from a common source, Sanskrit has not disdained to borrow them 
from its Dravidian neighbours. Whatever probabilities may be in 
favour of the hypothesis now mentioned, the older supposition of the 
direct derivation of the Dravidian languages from Sanskrit, in the 
same manner as Hindi, Bengftli, and the other Qaurian dialects are 
directly derived from it, was certainly erroneous. (1.) It overlooked 
the circumstance that the non-Sanskritic portion of the Dravidian lan- 
guages was very greatly in excess of the Sanskrit. (2.) It overlooked 
the still more material circumstance that the pronouns and numerals 
of the Dravidian languages, their verbal and nominal inflexions, and 
the syntactic srrsngiment of their words— everything, in short, which 
constitutes the living spirit of a language— were originally and radi- 
cally different from Sanskrit. (3.) The orientalists who held the 
opinion of the derivation of the Dravidian languages from Sanskrit, 
relied mainly on the circumstance that all diction ar ies of Dravidian 
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languages contained a large number of Sanskrit words scarcely at all 
altered, and a still larger number which, though much altered, were 
evidently Sanskrit derivatives. They were not, however, aware that 
such words are never regarded by native scholars as of Dravidian 
origin, but are known and acknowledged to be derived from Sanskrit, 
and that they are arranged in classes, according to the degree in which 
they have been corrupted, or with reference to the medium through 
which they have been derived. They were also unaware that true 
Dravidian words, which form the great majority of the words in the 
southern vocabularies, are placed by native grammarians in a different 
class from the above-mentioned derivatives from Sanskrit, and honoured 
with the epithets ‘ national words ’ and 1 pure words/ The Telugu 
grammarians, according to Mr A. D. Campbell, specify even the time 
when Sanskrit derivatives were first introduced into Telugu ; by which 
we are doubtless to understand the time when the Brliftmnna estab- 
lished themselves in the Telugu country. They say, “ The adherents 
of king Andhra-r&ya, who then resided on the banks of the God&varf, 
spoke Sanskrit derivatives, many of which words in course of time 
became corrupted. The other class of words consisting of nouns, 
verbals, and verbs, which were created by the god Brahmft before the 
time of this king, are called * pure (Telugu) words/ The date of the 
reign of this Andhra-r&ya, or king of the Audhras or Andhras, who is 
now *orahipped at Chicacole as a deity, is unknown. Mr C F. Brown 
says, “The name Andhra R&ya occurs in none of the inscriptions 
recorded in my * Cyclic Tables/ Nor have I found it in any poem. 
It was perhaps a title assumed by some r&j& of whom nothing is 
recorded/ An Andha-bhritya dynasty of kings commenced to reign 
in Magadha, according to Wilson (Vishiju Pur&pa) in 18 B.C. Pos- 
sibly, however, the Telugu king Andhra-r&ya was merely a creation of 
the poets. 

In general no difficulty is felt in distinguishing Sanskrit derivatives 
from the ancient Dravidian roots. There are a few cases only in which 
it may be doubtful whether particular words are Sanskrit or Dravidian 
— e.g., nir, water, and m%n t fish, are claimed as component parts of 
both languages, though I believe that both are of Dravidian origin. 
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COMPARATIVE LIST op Sixty Words op Primary Importance 
(not including Pronouns and Numerals) in Sanskrit 
and Tamil. 



Sanskbit. 

Tamil. 


Sanskbit. 

Tamil. 

father, 

pifp, 

appa{n). 

dog, 

haiiy 

nAy. 

mother, 

m&tfi, 

Ayi 

cat, 

vifAla, 

pAnei. 

son, 

daughter, 

sAnu, 

maga(n). 

tiger, 

vydghra, 

kadu-vAy . 

duhitfi , 

maga{l). 

deer, 

mj-iga, 

mdn. 

head, 

iiraty 

tain. 

monkey, 

kapiy 

kurang-u. 

eye, 

akthi , 

lean - 

bear, 

hog, 

irihha, 

karadi. 

ear, 

kanpa, 

ievi 

kAkara, 

pandn. 

mouth, 

muicha , 

vdy. 

snake, 

tarpa, 

pAmbu. 

tooth, 

darUa , 

pal . 

bird, 

vayasf 

pavavei. 

hair, 

Uiay 

mayir. 

black, 

white, 

kdla, 

Jear-u. 

hand, | 

Junta, \ 

kei. 

Mia, 

V'l 

kara,f j 

red, 

raktay 

it. 

foot, 

pady 

m. 

great, 

rnahaiy 

per-u. 

ston, 

nlrya, 

n&yiv-u. 

small, 

alpa , 

iiT-u. 

moon, 

chandra , 

tingal 

sweet, 

madhura , 

in. 

•ky, 

divy 

v&n. i 

sour, 

amla. 

pu\i. 

day, 

divasa , 

ndj. 

salt, 

lavana, 

uppu. 

night, 

naky 

iravu. 

eat, 

bhahh, 

tin . 

fire, 

agniy 

tt. 

drink, 

pd, 

kuii. 

water, 

ap t ntra* 

ntr. 

come, 

s, 

vd. 

Mi, { 

matsya, ) 
mtna,* f 

min. 

1 ^ A 

stand, 

gam, 

tthdy 

pd. 

nil 

hill, 

parvatOy 

main. 

sit, 

ASy 

tr-tt. 

tree, 

drama , 
akman, 

maram. 

walk, 

ehar t 

ig-u. 

stone, 

leal. 

run, 

dm. 

6i-u. 

house, 

village, 

vtkman , 

il. 

sleep, 

tvap, 

vrang-u. 

grdma % 

Ar. 

hear, 

kniy 

m. 

elephant, 

hastiriy 

aiva, 

Am i. 

tell, 

laugh, 

vad , 

iol. 

horse, 

kudireu 

hat, 

nagei. 

cow, 

ffd, 

A. 

weep, 

rud , 

ar-u. 

buffalo, 

mahitha, 

eruiMi. 

1 kill, 

han, 

kol. 


(4.) The Orientalists who supposed the Dravidian languages to be 
derived from Sanskrit were not aware of the existence of ^uncultivated 
languages of the Dravidian family, in which Sanskrit words are not at 
all, or but veiy rarely, employed; and they were also not aware that 


• See Ohwnrial Affinities, L 


t See QlottariaJ Affinities, II. 
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some of (he Dravidian languages which make use of Sanskrit deri- 
vatives, are able to dispense with those derivatives altogether, such 
derivatives being considered rather as luxuries or articles of finery than 
as necessaries. It is true it would now be difficult for Telugu to dis- 
pense with its Sanskrit : more so for Canarese ; and most of all for 
Malay&lam : — those languages having borrowed from Sanskrit so 
largely, and being so habituated to look up to it for help, that it 
would be scarcely possible for them now to assert their independence. 
Tamil, however, the most highly cultivated ab intra of all Dravidian 
idioms, can dispense with its Sanskrit altogether, if need be, and not 
only stand alone but flourish without its aid. 

The ancient or classical dialect of the Tamil languages, called Shen- 
Tamil (S'en-Damir) or correct Tamil, in which nearly all the literature 
has been written, contains exceedingly little Sanskrit ; and differs frojnf 
the colloquial dialect, or the language of prose, chiefly in the sedulous 
and jealous care with which it has rejected the use of Sanskrit deriva- 
tives and characters, and restricted itself to pure Ancient Dravidian 
sounds, forms, and roots. So completely has this jealousy of' Sanskrit 
pervaded the minds of the educated classes amongst the Tamilians, that 
a Tamil poetical composition is regarded as in accordance with good 
taste and worthy of being called classical, not in proportion to the 
amount of Sanskrit it contains, as would be the case in some other 
dialects, but in proportion to its freedom from Sanskrit 1 The speech 
of the very lowest claBseB of the people in the retired country districts 
accords to a considerable extent with the classical dialect in dispensing 
with Sanskrit derivatives. In every country it is in the poetry and in 
the speech of the peasantry that the ancient condition of the language is 
best studied. It is in studied Tamil proBe compositions, and in the or- 
dinary speech of the Br&hmans and the more learned Tamilians, that the 
largest infusion of Sanskrit is contained ; and the words that have been 
borrowed from Sanskrit are chiefly those which express abstract ideas 
of philosophy, science, and religion, together with the technical terms of 
the more elegant arts. Even in prose compositions on religious sub- 
jects, in which a larger amount of Sanskrit is employed than in any 
other department of literature, the proportion of Sanskrit which has 
found its way into Tamil is not greater than the amount of Latin con- 
tained in corresponding compositions in English. Let us, for example, 
oompare the amount of Sanskrit contained in the Tamil translation 
of the Ten Commandments with the amount of Latin which is con- 
tained in the English version of the same formula, and which has 
found its way into it, either directly from ecclesiastical Latin, or 
indirectly, through the medium of Norman-French. Of forty-three 
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nouns and adjectives in tlie English version twenty-nine are Anglo- 
Saxon, fourteen Latin : of fifty-three nouns and adjectives in Tamil (the 
difference in idiom causes this difference in the number) thirty-two are 
Dravidian, twenty-one Sanskrit. Of twenty verbs in English, thirteen 
are Anglo-Saxon, seven Latin : of thirty-four verbs in Tamil, twenty- 
seven are Dravidian, and only seven Sanskrit. Of the five numerals 
which are found in English, either in their cardinal or their ordinal 
shape, all are Anglo-Saxon : of the six numerals found in Tamil, five 
are Dravidian, one (* thousand ’) is Sanskrit. Putting all these num- 
bers together for the purpose of ascertaining the percentage, I find that 
in the department of nouns, numerals, and verbs, the amount of the 
foreign element is in both instances the same — viz., as nearly as 
possible forty-five per cent. In both instances, also, all the pronouns, 
prepositions, adverbs, and conjunctions, and all the inflexional forms 
and connecting particles, are the property of the native jpngue. 

Archbishop Trench’s expressions respecting the characterof the con- 
tributions which our mother-English has received from Anglo-Saxon 
and from Latin respectively, are exactly applicable to the relation and 
proportion which the native Dravidian element boars to the Sanskrit 
contained in Tamil. “ All its joints, its whole articulation, its sinews 
and its ligaments, the great body of articles, pronouns, conjunctions, 
prepositions, numerals, auxiliary verbs, all smaller words which serve 
to knit together, and bind the larger into sentences, these, not to speak 
of the grammatical structure of the language, are exclusively Anglo- 
Saxon (Dravidian). The Latin (Sanskrit) may contribute its tale of 
bricks, yea, of goodly and polished hewn stones, to the spiritual build- 
ing, but the mortar, with all that holds and binds these together, and 
constitutes them into a house, is Anglo-Saxon (Dravidian) throughout.” 

Though the proportion of Sanskrit which we find to be contained in 
the Tamil version of the Ten Commandments happens to correspond 
so exactly to the proportion of Latin contained in the English version, 
it would be an error to conclude that the Tamil language is as deeply 
indebted to Sanskrit as English is to Latin. Tamil can readily dis- 
pense with the greater part or the whole of its Sanskrit, and by dis- 
pensing with it rises to a purer and more refined style ; whereas English 
cannot abandon its Latin without abandoning perspicuity. Anglo- 
Saxon has no synonyms of its own fur many of the words it has 
borrowed from Latin ; so that if it wore obliged to dispense with them, 
it would, in most cases, be under the necessity of using a very awkward 
periphrasis instead of a single word. Tamil, on the other hand, is 
peculiarly rich in synonyms ; and generally it is not through any real 
necessity, but from choice and the fashion of the age, that it makes 
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use of Sanskrit If the Ten Commandments were expressed in the 
sp‘eech of the lower classes of the Tamil people, the proportion of 
Sanskrit would be very greatly diminished ; and if we wished to raise 
the style of the translation to a refined and classical pitch, S anskr it 
would almost entirely disappear. Of the entire oumber of words con- 
tained in this formula there is only one which could not be expressed 
with faultless propriety and poetic eleganoe in equivalents of pure 
Dravidian origin. That word is * image 1 1 Both word and thing are 
foreign to primitive Tamil usages and habits of thought, and were 
introduced into the Tamil country by the Brihmans, with the Pur&nio 
system of religion and the worship of idols. Through the predominant 
influence of the religion of the Br&hmans, the majority of the words 
expressive of religious ideas in actual use in modern Tamil are of San- 
skrit origin, and though there are equivalent Dravidian words whicji 1 
are equally appropriate, and in some instances more so, such words 
havfi gradually become obsolete, and are now confined to the poetical 
dialect ; bo that the ubo of them in prose compositions Would sound 
affected and pedantic. This is the real and only reason why Sanskrit 
derivatives are so generally used in Tamil religious compositions. 

In the other Dravidian languages, whatever be the nature of the 
composition or subject-matter treated of, the amount of Sanskrit 
employed is considerably larger than in Tamil ; and the use of it has 
acquired more of the character of a necessity. This iB in consequence 
of the literature of thoso languages having chiefly been cultivated by 
Br&hmans. Even in Telugu the principal grammatical writers and the 
most celebrated poets have been Br&hmans. There is only one work 
of note in that language which was not composed by a member of the 
sacred caste ; and indeed the Telugu S'fidras, who constitute par excel- 
lence the Telugu people, se&m almost entirely to have abandoned to 
the Br&hmans the culture of their own language, with every other 
branch of literature and science. In Tamil, on the contrary, few 
Br&hmans have written anything worthy of preservation. The lan- 
guage has been cultivated and developed with zeal and 

success by native Tamilians ; and the highest rank in Tamil literature 
which has been reached by a Br&hman is that of a commentator. The 
commentary of Parimdlafagar on the KuraJ of Tiruvalluvar (supposed 
to have been a Pariar (Pareiya, see Appendix), yet the acknowledged 
aad deified prince of Tamil authors) is the most ftl Msfra l production 
written in Tamil by a Br&hman. 

Professor Wilson observes that the spoken languages of the South 
were cultivated in imitation of Sanskrit, and but partially aspired to 
an independent literature ; that the principal compositions in Tamil, 
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Telugu, Canarese, and MalayAJam, are tranelationB or paraphrases from 
Sanskrit works, and that they largely borrow the phraseology of their 
originals. This representation is not perfectly correct, in so far as 
Tamil is concerned ; for the compositions that are universally admitted 
to be the finest in the language, viz., the Kura} and the Chint&magi, 
are perfectly independent of Sanskrit, and original in design as well aB 
in execution ; and though it is true that Tamil writers have imitated — 
I cannot say translated — the R&m&yai^R, the MahA-bk&rata, and similar 
works, they boast that the Tamil R&m&yaija of their own Kambar is 
greatly superior to the Sanskrit original of VAlmiki. 

(5.) Of all evidences of identity or diversity of languages the most 
conclusive are those which are furnished by a comparison of their 
grammatical structure ; and by such a comparison the independence of 
the Dr&vidian languages of Sanskrit will satisfactorily and conclu- 
sively be established. By the same comparison (at* th$ risk of antici- 
pating a question which will be discussed more fully in the boJy of 
the work), the propriety of placing these languages, if not in the 
Scythian group, yet in a position nearer that group than the Indo- 
European, will be indicated. 

The most prominent and essential differences in point of grammati- 
cal structure between the Dravidian languages and Sanskrit, are as 
follows : — 

(i.) In the Dravidian languages all nouns denoting inanimate sub- 
stances and irrational beings are of the neuter gender. The dis- 
tinction of male and female appears only in the pronouns of the third 
person ; in the adjectives (properly appellative nouns) which denote 
rational beings, and are formed by suffixing the pronominal termina- 
tions ; and in the third person of the verb, which, being formed by 
suffixing the same pronominal terminations, has three forms in the 
singular and two in the plural, to distinguish the several genders, in 
accordance with the pronouns of the third person. In all other cases 
where it is required to mark the distinction of gender, separate words 
signifying * male 1 and ‘female’ are prefixed; but, even in such cases, 
though the object denoted be the male or female of, an animal, the 
noun which denotes it does not cease to be considered neuter, and 
neuter forms of the pronoun and verb are required to be conjoined with 
it This rnle presents a marked contrast to the rules respecting gender 
which we find in the vivid and higlily imaginative Sanskrit, and in 
the other Indo-European languages, but it accords with the usage of 
the languages of the Scythian group. 

(ii) Dravidian nouns are inflected, not by means of case-termina- 
tions, but by means of suffixed post-positions and separable particles. 
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The only difference between the declension of the plural and that of 
the singular, is that the inflexional signs are annexed in the singular 
to the base, in the plural to the sign of plurality, exactly as in the 
Scythian languages. After the pluralising particle has been added to 
the base, all nouns, irrespective of number and gander, are declined 
in the same manner as in the singular. 

(iii). Dravidian neuter nouns are rarely pluralised; neuter plurals 
are still more rare in the inflexions of the verb. 

(iv.) The Dravidian dative hu, ki, or ge, bears no analogy to any 
dative case-termination which is found in Sanskrit or in any of the 
Indo-European languages; but it corresponds to the dative of the 
Oriental Turkish, to that of the language of the Sythian tablets of 
Behistun, and to that of several of the languages of tpta Finnish family. 

(v.) In those connections in which prepositions are used in the Inddf 
European languages, the Dravidian languages, with those of the 
Scythian group, use post-positions instead, — which post-nositions do 
not constitute a separate part of speech, but ore simply nouns of 
relation or quality, adopted as auxiliaries. All adverbs are either 
nouns or the gerunds or infinitives of verbs, and invariably precede 
the verbs they qualify. 

(vi.) In Sanskrit and the Indo-Enropean tongues, adjectives are 
declined like substantives, and agree with the substantives to which 
they are conjoined in gender, number, and case. In the Dravidian 
languages, as in the Scythian, adjectives are incapable of declension. 
When used separately as abstract nouns of quality, which is the 
original and natural character of Dravidian adjectives, they are subject 
to all the affections of substantives; bnt when they are used adjec- 
tivally — i.e. t to qualify other substantives — they do not admit any 
inflexional change, but are simply prefixed to the nouns which they 
qualify. 

(vil) It is also a characteristic of these languages, as of the Mon- 
golian, the Manohu, and several other Scythian languages, in contra- 
distinction to the languages of the Indo-European family, that, wher- 
ever it is practicable, they use as adjectives the relative participles 
of verbs, in preference to nouns of quality, or adjectives properly so 
called; and that iu consequence of this tendency, when nouns of 
quality are used, the formative termination of the relative participle 
is generally suffixed to them, through which suffix they partake of the 
character both of nouns and of verbs. 

(viii.) The existenoe of two pronouns of the tint person plural, one 
of which includes, the other excludes, the party addressed, is a peculi- 
arity of the Dravidian dialects, as of many of the Scythian languages; 
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but is unknown to Sanskrit and the languages of the Indo-European 
family. The only thing at all resembling it in these languages is their 
use of the dual 

(ix.) The Dravidian languages have no passive voice. The passive 
is expressed by auxiliary verbs signifying ‘ to Buffer,’ (fee. 

(x.) The Dravidian languages like the Scythian, but unlike the 
Indo-European, prefer the use of continuative participles to conjunc- 
tions. 

(xi.) The existence of a negative as well as an affirmative voice in 
the verbal system of these languages, constitutes another essential point 
of difference between them and Sanskrit : it equally constitutes a point 
of agreement between them and the Scythian tongues. 

(xii.) It is a marked peculiarity of these languages, as of the Mon- 
golian and the Manchu, and in a modified degree of many other 
Scythian languages, that they make use of relative participles instead 
of relative pronouns. There is no trace of the existence of a relative 
pronoun in any Dravidian language except the GOnd alone, which 
seems to have lost its relative participle, and uses instead the relative 
pronoun of the Hindi The place of such pronouns is supplied in the 
Dravidian languages, as in the Scythian tongues mentioned above, by 
relative participles, which are formed from the present, preterite, and 
future participles of the verb by the addition of a formative suffix ; 
which suffix is in general identical with the sign of the possessive 
case. Thus, 1 the person who came,’ is in Tamil vand-a df, literally 
4 the who-came person;’ vand-u, the preterite verbal participle signi- 
fying 4 having come,’ being converted into a relative participle, equi- 
valent to * the-who-came,’ by the addition of the old possessive and 
adjectival suffix a. 

(xiii) The situation of the governing word is characteristic of each 
of these families of languages. In the Indo-European family it usually 
precedes the word governed : in the Dravidian and in all the Scythian 
languages, it is invariably placed after it ; in consequence of which the 
nominative always occupies the first place in the sentence, and the one 
finite verb the last. The adjective precedes the substantive: the 
adverb precedes the verb : the substantive which is governed by a verb, 
together with every word that depends upon it or qualifies it, precedes 
the verb by which it is governsd : the relative participle precedes the 
noon on which it depends : the negative branch of a sentence preeedes 
the affirmative: the noon in the genitive case precedes that which 
governs it : the proposition changes places with the noun and becomes 
a postposition in virtue of its governing a case : and finally the sentence 
is concluded by the one, all-governing, finite verb. In each of these 
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important and highly characteristic peculiarities of syntax, the Dra- 
vidian languages and the Scythian are thoroughly agreed.* 

Many other differences in grammatical structure, and many differ- 
ence^ also in regard to the system of sounds, will be pointed out here- 
after, in the course of the analysis ; but in the important particulars 
which are mentioned above, the Dra vidian languages evidently differ 
so considerably from the languages of the Indo-European family, and 
in particular from Sanskrit (notwithstanding the predominance for bo 
many ages of the social and religious influence of the Sanskrit-speaking 
race), that it can scarcely be doubted that they belong to a totally 
different family of tongues. They are neither derived from Sanskrit, 
nor are capable of being affiliated to it : and it cannot have escaped 
the notice of the student, that in every one of those particulars in 
winch the grammatical structure of the Dravidian languages diffieA 
from Sanskrit, it agrees with the structure of the Scythian languages, 
or the languages of Central and Northern Asia. 

In some particulars — as might be Expected from the contact into 
which the Sanskrit-speaking race was brought with the aboriginal races 
of India — Sanskrit appears to differ less widely than the other Indo- 
European tongues from the languages of the Sc) Ihian group. One of 
these particulars*— the appearance in Sanskrit of consonants of the 
cerebral series — will be discussed further on in connection with the 
Dravidian system of sounds. Mr Edkins, in his “ China’s Place in 
Philology,” has opened up a new line of inquiry in regard to the exist- 
ence of Turanian influences in the grammatical structure of Sanskrit. 
He regards the inflexion of nouns by means of case-endings alone, 
without prepositions in addition, as the adoption by Sanskrit of a 


* The only exception! to the role respecting the position of the governing word 
in the Dravidian language! are found in poetical compositions, in which, occasion- 
ally, for the sake of effect, the order of words required by rule is transposed. 

I cannot forbear quoting here a sentence from “Aston’s Grammar of the 
Japanese Written Languages” (London, 1872), a language whiob claims relation- 
ship not to the Chinese, but to the Soythian, or, as they are called in that work, 
the Altaic, family of tongues. It might have been supposed that the writer in- 
tended to describe the structure of the Dravidian languages. “ As is the case in 
all languages of the Altaio family, every word in Japanese whioh serves to define 
another word invariably precedes it. Thus the adjective precedes the noun, the 
adverb the verb, the geuitxve the word which governs it, the objective case the 
verb, and the word governed by a preposition the preposition. The nominative 
case stands at the beginning of a sentence, and the verb at the end. 

u Nouns have, properly speaking, no declension. Number and case are rarely 
expreased ; but when they are, they are indicated by means of certain particles 
placed after the words whioh themselves suffar no change. Instead of a passive 
voice, verbs have derivative verbs with a conjugation resembling that of active 
verbs. Mood sad tense are indicated by suffixes.” 
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Turanian rule. He thinks also the position of the words in a Sanskrit 
prose sentence is Turanian rather than Aryan. It is an invariable law 
of the distinctively Turanian tongues that related sentences precede 
those to which they are related. It is another invariable law that the 
finite verb is placed at the end of the sentence. In both these parti- 
culars Mr Edkins thinks that Sanskrit has yielded to Turanian influ- 
ences. This certainly seems to be the case with regard to the verna- 
culars which have been developed out of the old colloquial Sanskrit ; 
but in so far as the Sanskrit of literature is concerned, the Turanian 
rule is far from being universally followed. Mr Edkins himself gives 
an illustration from a Sanskrit prose story (p. 315), which shows that 
a relative clause sometimes succeeds, instead of preceding, the indica- 
tive clause, and that the position of the finite verb is not always at the 
end of the sentence. Perhaps all that can be said with certainty is 
that in Sanskrit prose and in prosaic verse related sentences generally 
precede, and the finite verb generally comes last. Up to this point, 
therefore, it may perhaps fairly be held that Turanian influences have 
made themselves felt even in Sanskrit We are safer, however, in 
dealing with faots than with causes ; for on this theory it might be 
necessary to hold that Latin syntax is more ‘ Turanian* than Greek, and 
German more * Turanian * than English. 

Is THEBS A Db A VIDIAN ELEMENT IN THE VeBNACULAB LANGUAGES 

or Nobthibn India ? 

The hypothesis of the direct derivation of the Dravidian tongues 
from Sanskrit, with the admixture of a proportion of words and forms 
from an unknown source, having been found untenable, some Oriental 
scholars adopted an opposite hypothesis, and attributed to the influence 
of the Dravidian languages that corruption of Sanskrit out of which 
the vernaculars of Northern India have arisen. It was supposed by 
the Rev. Dr Stevenson, of Bombay,* Mr Hodgson, of Nep&l,t and 
some other Orientalists, (1) that the North-Indian vernaculars had 
been derived from Sanskrit, not so much by the natural process of cor- 
ruption and disintegration, as through the overmastering, remoulding 
power of the non-Sanskritio element contained in them ; and (2) that 
this non-Sauskntic element was identical with the Dravidian speech, 
which they supposed to have been the speech of the ancient NiahAdaa, 
and other aborigines of India. 

# Journal tftkt Atiatk dotty Bombay. 

t Journal o/ tk$ Aiioto Society Soyal ; &o “Aborigines of Indie/* Cal- 
oufcta, 1849. 
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The first part of this hypothesis appears to rest upon a bettor founda- 
tion than the second ; but even the first part appears to me to be too 
strongly expressed, and to require considerable modification ; for in 
some important particulars the corruption of Sanskrit into Hind!, 
Bengftlt, &c., has been shown to have arisen from that natural process 
of change which we see exemplified in Europe, in the corruption of 
Latin into Italian aud Spanish. Nevertheless, on comparing the gram- 
matical structure and essential character of Sanskrit with those of the 
vernaculars of Northern India, I feel persuaded — though here I am off 
my own ground, and must express myself with diffidence — that the 
direction in which those vernaculars have been differentiated from 
Sanskrit has to a considerable extent been non-Aiyan, and that this 
must have been owing, in what way soever it may have been brought 
about, to the operation of non- Aryan influences. ^ 

The modifications which the grammar of the North Indian languages 
have received, being generally of one and the same character, and in 
one and the same direction, it may be ^concluded that there must have 
been a common modifying cause ; and as the non-Sanskritic portion of 
those languages, which Professor Wilson styles “ a portion of a primi- 
tive, unpolished, and scanty speech, the relics of a period prior to 
civilisation,” has been calculated to amount to onc-tenth of the whole, 
and in Mar&tbl to a fifth, it seems reasonable to infer that it was, in 
part at least, from that extraneous element that the modifying influ- 
ences proceeded. 

It is admitted that before the arrival of the Aryans, or Sanskrit- 
speaking colony of Br&hmano, Kshatriyas, and VaiSyas, the greater 
part of Northern India was peopled by rude aboriginal tribes, called 
by Sanskrit writers Dasyus, Nish Adas, Mldchchas, Ac. ; and it is the 
received opinion that those aboriginal tribes were of Scythian, or at 
least of non-Aryan, origin. On the irruption of the Aryans, it would 
naturally happen that the copious and expressive Sanskrit of the con- 
quering race would almost overwhelm the vocabulary of the rude 
Scythian tongues spoken by the aboriginal tribes. Nevertheless, as 
the grammatical structure of the Scythian tongueB possesses peculiar 
stability and persistency, and as the pne- Aryan tribes, who were pro- 
bably more numerous than the Aryans, were not annihilated, but only 
reduced to a dependent position, and eventually, in most instances, 
incorporated in the Aryan community, it would seem almost neces- 
sarily to follow that they would modify, whilst they adopted, the 
language of their conquerors, and that this modification would consist, 
partly in the addition of new words, and partly also in the introduction 
of a new spirit and tendency. 
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Thu hypothesis seems to have the merit of according better than 
any other with existing phenomena. Seeing that the northern verna- 
culars possess, with the words of the Sanskrit, a grammatical structure 
which in the main appears to be Scythian, it seems more correct to 
represent those languages aB having a Scythian basis, with a large and 
almost overwhelming Sanskrit addition, than as having a Sanskrit basis, 
with a small admixture of a Scythian element. The existence of a 
4 Tartarean or Chaldee,’ that is, of a Scythian, element in the colloquial 
dialects' of Northern India was first asserted by Sir W. Jones (“ Asiatic 
llesearcheB," vol. i.), and till of late has been generally admitted. It 
has recently been called in question in the Indian Antiquary (Apnl 
1872), in a paper by Mr Growse, B.C.S. His observations are confined 
to Hindi, and deal, not with its grammatical principles, but with the 
vocabulary only ; but they prove the necessity of more extended research 
before the existence of any considerable amount of non-Sanskritic ele- 
ments in that dialect can be regarded as certain. 

The second part of the hypothesis of Dr Stevenson, viz., the identity 
of the non-Sanskritic element contained in those languages — supposing 
the existence of such an element established — with the languages of 
the Dravidian family, rests on a different foundation, and appears to 
me to be less defensible. According to the supposition in question, 
the Scythian or Dravidian element is substantially one and the same 
in all the vernacular languages of India, whether northern or southern, 
but is smallest in amount in those districts of Northern India which 
were first conquered by the Aryans; greater in the remoter districts 
of the Dekhan, Telingana, and Mysore; and greatest of all in the 
Tamil country, at the southern extremity of the peninsula, to which 
the aggressions of the Br&hmanical race had scarcely extended in the 
age of Manu and the RAm&ya^a. 

This hypothesis certainly appears at first sight to accord with the 
current of events in the ancient history of India; but whatever 
relationship, in point of blood and race, may originally have subsisted 
between the northern aborigines and the southern,-— whatever ethno- 
logical evidences of their identity may be supposed to exist, — when we 
view the question philologically, and with reference to the evidence 
furnished by their languages alone, the hypothesis of their identity 
does not appear to me to have been established. It may be true that 
various analogies in point of grammatical structure appear to connect 
the non-Sanskritic element contained in the North-Indian idioms with 
the Scythian tongues. This connection, however (if it really exists), 
amounts only to a general relationship to the entire group of Scythian 
languages ; and scarcely any special relationship to the Dravidian lan- 
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(pages, in contra-distinction to those of the Turkish, the Finnish, or 
any other Scythian family, has yet been shown to exist. Indeed I 
conceive that the non-Aryan substratum of the North-Indian idioms 
presents as large a number of points of agreement with the Oriental 
Turkish, or with that Scythian tongue or family of tongues by which 
the New Persian has been modified, as with any of the Dravidian 
languages. 

The principal particulars in which the grammar of the North-Indian 
idioms accords with that of the Dravidian languages are as follows : — 
(1), the inflexion of nouns by means of separate post-fixed particles 
added to the oblique form of the noun ; (2), the inflexion of the plural 
by annexing to the unvarying sign of plurality the same suffixeB of 
case as those by which the singular is inflected ; (3), the use in several 
of the northern idioms of two pronouns of the first person plural, the 
one including, the other excluding, the party addressed ; (4), the use 
of post-positions, instead of prepositions ; (5), the formation of verbal 
tenses by means of participles ; (6), thAsituation of the relative sentence 
b< fore the indicative ; (7), the situation of the governing word after the 
word governed. In the particulars above-mentioned, the grammar of 
the North-Indian idioms undoubtedly resembles that of the Dravidian 
family : but the argument founded upon this general agreement is to 
a considerable extent neutralised by the circumstance that those idioms 
accord in the Bame particulars, and to the same extent, with several 
other families of the Scythian group. None of those particulars in 
which the Dravidian languages differ from the Turkish or the Mon- 
golian (and there are many such points of difference) has as yet been 
discovered, so far as I am aware, in the North-Indian idioms. For 
instance, those idioms contain no trace of the relative participle which 
is used in all the Dravidian tongues, except the G6pd, instead of a 
relative pronoun ; they are destitute of the regularly inflected negative 
verb of the Dravidian languages ; and they contain not one of the 
Dravidian pronouns or numerals — not even those which we find in 
the Medo-Scythic tablets of Behistun, and which still survive even 
in the languages of the Ostiaks, the Chinese, and the Lappa If the 
non-Sanskritic element contained in the northern vernaculars bad been 
Dravidian, we might also expect to find in their vocabularies a few 
primary Dravidian roots — such as the words for ‘head,’ ‘foot/ ‘eye/ 

' ear/ dec. ; but I have not been able to discover any reliable analogy 
in words belonging to this clasa The only resemblances which have 
been pointed out are those which Dr Stevenson traced in a few words 
remote from ordinary use, a nd on which, in the absence of analogy in 
primary roots, and especially in grammatical structure, it is imponibl* 
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to place a ay dependence.* The wideness of the difference between the 
Dravidian vocabulary and that of the languages of Northern India 
with respect to primary roots, together with the essential agreement 
of all the Dravidian vocabularies one with another, will appear from 
the following comparative view of the pronouns of the first and second 
persons singular. It sometimes happens that where one form of the 
pronoun is used in the nominative, another survives in the oblique 
cases, and a third in the verbal inflexions : it also sometimes happens 
that the ancient form of the pronoun differs from the modem. Where 
such is the case I have given all extant forms a place in the list, for 
the purpose of facilitating comparison. 


Pronoun op the First Person Singular. 


Gaurian Idioms. 
(Sanskrit primary form, aham ; 
•toondary forma, ma, mi, m ; 
Turkiah primary form, man.) 


Hindi, 

main. 

Bengali, 

mdi. 

Mar&tht, 

mf. 

Gujar&ti, 

Auii. 

Sindhi, 

man. 


Dravidian Idioms. 

Tamil, ndn, ydn, In, an. 

Canarese, dn, ydn, if Jt, ndnu, en, Hu. 
Tuju, ydn, yen, e. 

Malay (Liam, Mn, in, en, ena, tni, int. 
Telugu, ntnu , ni, tnu, i, nd, nu, ni. 

Tuda, dn, en, eni , ini. 

KOta, dne, en, e. 

G0?d, annd, nd, dn, na. 

Ku, dnu, nd, in, e. 

RSjmah&l, en. 

Or&on, enan. 


Pronoun of the Second Person Singular. 


Gaurian Idioms. 
(Sanskrit primary forma, tvam, 
tav, U: secondary form, ai, a; 
Turkiah primary form, ten.) 

Hindi, Hi, tuo , te. 

Bengali, HA, to. 

Marityhl, tin, tv, to. 

Gujarfttt, tdn, ta. 

Sindhi, run, to. 


Dravidian Idioms. 

Tamil, nf, win, nun, ex, t, dy, ty. 

Canareae, nin, ntnu, nt, nin, ay, t, fyr, 
t,i. 

Tuju, t, nin, »». 

MalayAjam, nt, am. 

Telugu, ntvu, tv u, nf, nin, vu, vi. 
Tuda, nt, nin, i. 

K6ta, nf, nin, t. 

imma, ni, t. 

Ku, fnu, af, t 
Orton. nUn. 

Rtjmahtl, am. 

Brahut, af, nd. 

Scythio of the Behistun tablets, af. 


* In many instances Dr Sterenaon’a lexical analogies ere illusory, and dis- 
appear altogether on a little investigation. Thus, he supposes the North 
1*4% 4 the belly, tbs womb, 4 to be allied to the first word in the Tamil compound 
ptftapqiH, own child. That word should have been written pottn In English, 
to accord with the pronunciation of the Tamil word : tbs Tamil spelling of it, 
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From the striking dissimilarity existing between the Qanrian pro- 
nouns and the Dravidian, it is obvious that, whatever may have been 
the nature and origin of the influences by which the Qanrian languages 
were modified, those influences do not appear to have been distinctively 
Dravidian. In the pronouns of almost all the North-Indian languages 
we may notice the Scythic termination — the obscure n, which forms the 
final of most of the pronouns. We cannot fail also to notice the entire 
disappearance of the nominative of the Sanskrit pronoun of the first per- 
son singular, and the substitution for it of the Turkish-like main or man ; 
but in no connection, in no number or case, in no compound or verbal 
inflexion, do we see any trace of the peculiar personal pronouns of the 
Dravidian family. Possibly further research may disclose the existence 
in the northern vernaculars of distinctively Dravidian forms and roots ; 
but their existence does not appear to me as yet to be proved ; for moat 
of Dr Stevenson's analogies take too wide a range, and where they an 
supposed to be distinctively Dravidian they disappear on examination. 
I conclude, therefore, that the non-6«fcskritic portion of the northern 
languages cannot safely be’placed in the same category with the southern, 
except perhaps in the sense of both being Scythian rather than Aryan. 

Thus far I had written in the first edition of this work. Since then 
the subject has been much discussed, especially in Muir's “ Sanskrit 
Texts," vol. ii., and in Beanies’s “ Comparative Grammar of the Modem 
Aryan Languages of India." The general result appears to be that it 
remains as certain as ever— it could scarcely become more certain — that 
few, if any, traces of distinctively Dravidian elements are discernible in 
the North-Indian vernaculars. On the one hand, Dr Gundert argues 
strongly— -not indeed for the existence of Dravidian elements in those 
vernaculars, as distinguished from their existence in Sanskrit — but for 
the existence of such elements in Sanskrit itself See his remarks on 
this subject (from the Journal of the German Oriental Society for 1869), 
in the section on Glossarial Affinities. On the other hand, Mr Growse* 
thus concludes a discussion of the question of the existeftice of traces 
of a non-Aryan element in the northern vernaculars — “ The foregoing 
considerations demonstrate the soundness of the proposition laid down 
in the outset, via., that the proportion of words in the Hindi vocabu- 

howaver, is psrva. It is the preterite relative portiolple of per-u, ‘to obtain, 1 
signifying ‘that wee obtained.' Per-u, ‘to obtain,' has no connection with any 
word which signifies ‘the womb,' and ite derivative noon ptr-u, means ‘a thing 
obtained, a birth, a favour.' The relationships of this root will be inquired into 
in the Oloseasial Affinities. 

• In an article “On the Non-Aryan Element in Hindi Speebb," byP. S, 
Growse, Esq., HA, B.C.S., in the Indian Antvpary for April 18M. 
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lary not connected with Sanskrit forms is exceedingly inconsiderable ; 
such fact appearing — first, from the silence of the early grammarians 
as to the existence of any such non-Sanskritic element ; secondly, from 
the discovery that many of the words hastily set down as barbarous 
are in reality traceable to a classic source ; and, thirdly, from the 
unconscious adherence of the modern vernacular to the same laws of 
formation as influenced it in an admittedly Sanskritic stage of deve- 
lopment.” 

The following more extended remarks in confirmation of the same 
view of the subject are from Mr Beanies’s “ Comparative Grammar ” 
(Introduction, pp. 9-10,* § 3 ) : — “ Next comes the class of words 
described as neither Sanskritic nor Aryan, but x. It iB known that on 
entering India the Aryans found that country occupied by races of a 
different family from their own. With these races they waged a long 
and chequered warfare, gradually pushing on after each fresh victory, 
till at the end of many centuries they obtained possession of the greater 
part of the territories they now enjoy. Through these long ages, 
periods of peace alternated with those of war, and the contest between 
the two races may have been as often friendly as hostile. The Aryans 
exercised a powerful influence upon their opponents, and we cannot 
doubt but that they themselves were also, but in a less degree, subject 
to some influence from them. There are consequently to be found even 
in Sanskrit some words which have a very non- Aryan look, and the 
number of such words is much greater still in the modern languages, 
and there exists, therefore, a temptation to attribute to non-Aiyan sources 
any words whose origin it is difficult to trace from Aryan beginnings. 

** It may be as well here to point out certain simple and almost 
obvious limitations to the application of the theory that the 'Aryans 
borrowed from their alien predecessors. Verbal resemblance is, unless 
supported by other arguments, the most unsafe of all grounds on which 
to base an induction in philology. Too many writers, in other respects 
meritorious, seem to proceed on Fluellen’s process, 1 There is a river in 
Maoedon, and there is also moreover a river in Monmouth, and there is 
salmon in both.' A certain Tamil word contains a P, so does a certain 
Sanskrit word, and ergo, the latter is derived from the former 1 Now, 
I would urge, that, in the first place, the Aryans were superior morally 
as well as physically to the aborigines, and probably therefore imparted 
to them more than they received from them. Moreover, the Aryans 
were in poeseeaion of a copious language before they came into India ; 


* 11 A Comparative Grammar of tba Modern Non-Aryan Languages of India,” 
to., by Jolm >ssmo% Esq., B.O.S. London, 1872. 
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they would therefore not be likely to borrow words of an ordinary, 
usual description, such as names for their clothing, weapons, and uten- 
sils, or for their cattle and tools, or for the parts of their bodies, or fur 
the various relations in which they stood to each other. The words 
they would be likely to borrow would be names for the new plants, 
animals, and natural objects which they had not seen in their former 
abodes, and even this necessity would be reduced by the tendency 
inherent in all races to invent descriptive names for new objects, A 
third limitation is afforded by geographical considerations. Which 
were the tribes that the Aryans mixed with, either as friends qr foes 1 
Could the bulk of them have come into frequent and close contact with 
the Dravidinns ; and if so, when and how 3 These are questions which 
it is almost impossible to answer in the present state of our knowledge, 
but they are too important to be altogether set aside ; and it may bet 
therefore pointed out, merely as a contribution to the subject, that the 
tribes driven out of the valley of the Ganges by the Aryans were almost 
certainly Kola to the south, and serai-Thbetans to the north. It is fair 
to look with suspicion on an etymology which take* us from Sanskrit 
to Tamil, without exhibiting a connecting series of links through the 
intervening Kol tribes. If the above limitations are rigidly applied, 
they will narrow very much the area within which non-Aryan forms 
are possible in Sanskrit and its descendants, and will force us to have 
recourse to a far more extensive and careful research within the domain 
of Sanskrit itself than has hitherto been made, with a view to finding 
in that language the origin of modem words.’ 1 

I coincide generally in the above remarks, especially in so far as they 
bear on the question of the influence of the Dravidian languages, pro- 
perly so called, on the North-Indian or Aryan vernaculars. That 
influence, as I have always held, muBt have been but slight It is a 
different question whether the influences by which the Aryan verna- 
culars have been moulded into their present shape may not have been 
in some degree Scythian or at least non-Aryan. Dravidian, Scythian, 
and non-Aryan are not convertible terms. Mr Beames himself says, in 
his chapter on “ Vowel Changes,” p. 128, “I am not in a position to 
point out how far, or in what direction, Aryan vocalism has been influ- 
enced by these alien races (on the northern and eastern frontier, in 
Central India, and on the south) ; but that some sort of influence has 
bean at work is ahnost beyond a doubt.” In treating of * the break- 
ing down of a and d into *’ in the northern vernaculars, he says, 
“ this seems to be one of those points where non-Aryan influences have 
been at work.”— (P. 140.) In treating also of the cerebral /, he says, 
“ This curious heavy / is very widely employed in the Dravidian group 
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of languages, where it interchanges freely with r and 4t and it is also 
found in the K61e family in Central India. The Marathas and Oriyas 
are perhaps of all the Aryan tribes those which have been for the 
longest time in contact with Koles and Dravidians, and it is not sur- 
prising, therefore, to find the cerebral / more freely used by them than 
by others.” — P. 245. 

Dr Ernest Trumpp, in bis “ Grammar of the Sindhi Language,” 
maintains that the northern vernaculars exhibit decided traces of non- 
Aryan influences. He thinks we shall be able “ to trace out a certain 
residuum of vocables, which we must allot to an old aboriginal lan- 
guage, of which neither name nor extent is now known to us, but which 
in all probability was of the T&t&r stock of languages, and spread 
throughout the length and breadth of India before the irruption of the 
Aryan race.” In confirmation of this view he adduces the preference 
of cerebral consonants to dentals. “ Nearly three-fourths,” he thinks, 
“ of the Sindhi words which commence with a cerebraf aif taken from 
some aboriginal non-Aryan idiom which in recent times has been 
termed Scythian, but which he would prefer to call T&t&r.” And 
this,” he proceeds to say, “ seems to be very strong proof that the cere- 
brals have been borrowed from some idiom anterior to the iutioduction 
of the Aryan languages.” In noticing the aversion of the Pr&krit to 
aspirates, he remarks that “ this aversion seems to point to a Tfct&r 
underground current in the mouth of the common people, the Dravi- 
dian languages of the south being destitute of aspirates.” He attri- 
butes also to Dravidian influences the pronunciation of ch and j in 
certain connections as ts and cfe, by Mar&thi as by Telngu. 

To WHAT GUOUP OF LANGUAGES ARB THE DRAVIDIAN IDIOMS TO BE 
affiliated! 

From tbe commencement of my Tamil studies I felt much interested 
in the problem of the ulterior relationship of the Dravidian family of 
languages j and before I was aware of the opinion which Professor 
Bask of Copenhagen was the first to express, I arrived by a somewhat 
ftitmlar process at a similar conclusion — vis., that the Dravidian lan- 
guages are to be affiliated not so mnch to the Indo-European as to the 
Scythian group of tongues. I described the conclusion I arrived at as 
similar to Bask’s, not the same, because I did not think it safe to piece 
the Dravidian idioms unconditionally in the Scythian group, but 
preferred considering them more closely allied to tbe Scythian than 
to the Indo-European. In Using the word * Scythian,’ I nee it in the 
wide, general eenae in which it was used by Bask, who first employed 
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it to designate that group of tongues which comprises the Finnish, the 
Ttfrkiah, the Mongolian, and the Tungnsian families. All these lan- 
guages are formed on one and the same grammatical system, and in 
accordance with the same general lawB. They all express grammatical 
relation by the simple agglutination of auxiliary words or particles ; 
whilst in the Semitic languages grammatical relation is expressed by 
variations in the internal vowels of the roots, and in the Chinese and 
other isolative, monosyllabic languages, by the position of words in the 
sentence alone. The Indo-European languages appear to have been 
equally with the Scythian agglutinative in origin ; but they have come 
to require to be formed into a class by themselves, through their allow- 
ing their agglutinated auxiliary words to sink into the position of mere 
signs of inflexion. The Scythian languages have been termed by some 
the T&tar family of tongues, by others the Finnish, the Altaic, the 
Mongolian, or the Turanian ; but as these terms have often been appro- 
priated to designate one or two families, to the exclusion of the rest, 
they seem too narrow to be safely emuloyed as common designations 
of the entire group. The term ‘ ScytHian' having already been used 
by the classical writers in a vague, Undefined sense, to denote generally 
the barbarous tribes of unknown origin that inhabited the northern 
parts of Asia and Europe, it seemed to me to be the most appropriate 
and convenient word which was available. 

Professor Rask, who was the first to suggest that the Dravidian lan- 
guages were probably Scythian, did little more than suggest this 
relationship. The evidence of it was left both by him and by the 
majority of succeeding writers in a very defective state. General 
statements of the Scythian relationship of the Dravidian languages, 
with a few grammatical illustrations, occupy a place in Prichard’s 
“ Researches,” and have been repeated in several more recent works. 
Prichard himself wished to see the problem, not merely stated, but 
solved ; but I bolieve it can never be definitely solved without pre- 
viously ascertaining, by a careful intercomparison of dialects, what 
were the most ancient grammatical forms and the most essential char- 
acteristics of the Dravidian languages and of the various families of 
languages included in the Scythian group respectively. It was not till 
after I had commenced to carry the first edition of this work through 
the press that I became acquainted with Professor Max Muller’s 
treatise “ On the Present State of our Knowledge of the Turanian 
Languages,” included in Bunsen’s “ Outlines of the Philosophy of 
JJniveraal History. 1 ' Notwithstanding the great excellence of that 
treatise, I did not find my own work forestalled by the Professor’s. 
His was a general survey of the whole field. It was my object to 
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endeavour to cultivate more thoroughly one portion of the field, or at 
least to prepare it for thorough cultivation. Whilst the principal 
features of the Dravidian tongues are strongly marked, and whilst their 
grammatical principles and syntactic arrangement are of too peculiar a 
nature to be easily mistaken, there is much in the phonic system of 
these languages, in their dialectic interchanges and displacements, and 
in their declensional and conjugational forms, which cannot be under- 
stood without special study. 

In the course of the grammatical analysis and comparison of the 
Dravidian languages on which Ve are about to enter, I hope to 
help forward the solution of the problem of their ulterior relation- 
ship. It is a problem which has often up to a certain point been 
ingeniously elucidated, but which has never yet been thoroughly 
investigated. I am very far from regarding anything contained in 
he following work as a thorough investigation of this problem. The 
chief object I have in view is to contribute to a belief knowledge 
of the Dravidian languages themselves. However interesting the 
question of affiliation may be, I regard that question as quite sub- 
sidiary to the object of the work in hand. Besides, I believe it will 
be found necessary for the satisfactory solution of the question, that 
the intercomparison of the various languages and families of languages 
of which the Scythian group is composed, should be carried much further 
than it has been carried as yet. An excellent beginning has been made 
in Boiler’s treatises : “ Die Finnischen Sprachen ” and Die Conjuga- 
tion in den Finnischen Sprachen,” Schott’s treatise “ Uber das Fmnish- 
Tatarische Sprachengeschlecht,” and Castro's “ De Affixis Personalibus 
Linguarum Altaicarum ; ” in addition to which we have now Professor 
Hunfalvy’s paper “ On the Study of the Turanian Languages,” in which 
he carefully compares the Hungarian, Vogul, Ostiak, and Finnish, and 
proves that the vocabularies of those four languages are of a common 
origin, and that their grammars are closely related. Till, however, the 
comparative study of the whole of these languages has been carried 
still farther, one term of the comparison will always be liable to be 
misapprehended. My knowledge.of the Scythian languages is only at 
second hand, and I am fully consoious of the truth of Bdhtlingk’s 
dictum, that “ It is dangerous to write on languages of which we do 
not possess the most accurate knowledge.” I trust; therefore, it will 
be retaembered that if I advocate any particular theory on this ques- 
tion of affiliation, I do so with considerable diffidence. 

Professors Pott and Friedrich Miiller, followed by in increasing 
number of philologists, are unwilling to admit that the various Ian* 
gnages of the so-called Scythian or Turanian class or group have had 
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a common origin. They admit them to be morphologically or physiolo- 
gically related, bat do not concede to them any genealogical relationship. 
Dr Black also (Journal of tfo Anthropological Society , 1871) thinks 
it “ not impossible that some or all of the Turanian languages exhibit 
only certain stages of development in one particular direction, taken 
either by members of different families, or by different branches of the 
same family.” On the whole, however, the resemblances apparent 
amongst these languages, both in structure and vocabulary, as pointed 
out by Castrta and the other writers referred to, seem to me too 
numerous and essential to admit of any other conclusion than that of 
their original oneness. “ These languages,” appear to me, to use Pro- 
fessor Max MiiUer’s words, to “ share elements in common which they 
must have borrowed from the same source, and their formal coincid- 
ouces, though of a different character from those of the Aryan and 
Semitic families, are such that it would be impossible to ascribe them 
to mere accident ” (“ Lecture*!,” 301). (( The only coincidences we 
are likely to find,” he says, “ in agglutinaf ve languages long separated, 
are such as refer to ( the radical materials of language, or to those parts 
of speech which it is most difficult to reproduce — pronouns, numerals, 
and prepositions. It is astonishing rather that any words of a conven- 
tional meaning should have been discovered as the common property 
of the Turanian languages than that most of their words and forms 
should be peculiar to each.’ ” 

The various particulars Which I adduced in the preceding station 
to prove that the Dravidian languages are essentially different from, 
and independent of, Sanskrit (each of which will be considered 
more fully under its own appropriate head) may also be regarded as 
contributing to show, both that the various languages of the 
Scythian group have sprung from a common origin, and also that 
the Dravidian languages — if not actually to be included in the 
Scythian group— stand to that group in some sort of relationship. 
In some important particulars the Dravidian languages have un- 
doubtedly approximated to the Indo-European, especially in this, 
that instead of continuing to be purely agglutinative they have become 
partly inflexional. Several of the words of relation used as auxiliaries 
in declension and conjugation have ceased to be capable of being used 
as independent words. Still, it would be unnecessary on this account 
alone to disconnect- these languages wholly from the Scythian group, 
for those auxiliary words, though they have now in some instances 
shrunk into the oondition of fossilised relics, are always separable from 
the roots to which they are appended. They have never so far co- 
alesced with the roots— as such words have 'generally done id the 
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Indo-European languages — as to form with the roots only one integral 
word, in which it is almost impossible to determine which iB the root 
and which is the modificatory element. It is also to be remembered 
that the Turkish, Finnish, Hungarian, and Japanese languages, though 
in many particulars distinctively Turanian, have become still more in- 
flexional than the Dravidian. Mr Edkins, in his “ China’s Place in 
Philology,” has warmly supported both the positions I have advocated — 
▼in, the original unity of all the Scythian languages and the affiliation 
of the Dravidian languages on the whole to the Scythian group. A 
considerable number of the minute coincidences on which he relies will 
probably disappear on further investigation ; but the more this branch 
of philology is studied the more I think it will be evident that the 
main lines of his argument — especially with regard to the resemblances 
between the Dravidian languages and the Mongolian — are correct. I 
cannot say that I think the resemblances of the Dravidian languages 
to the Chinese very numerous. Mr Edtins holds the original unity, 
not only of the Scythian languages, but of all the languages of Europe 
and Asia, and argues that “ what are called families of languages are 
only dialects of an earlier speech.” This general principle seems to me 
to be in accordance, on the whole, with such facts as are known to us 
inspecting the history of human speech, but it will probably be 
a considerate time before it is scientifically established. I may 
add that, to my own mind, the light which is thrown on the 
structure of the Dravidian languages by the study of the languages of 
the Scythian group has always seemed a strong confirmation of the 
theory of the existence in them of a Scythian element The relative 
participle is one of the most distinguishing features of the Dravidian 
verb ; but I never clearly understood the principle of the formation of 
that participle, till I saw how it was formed in the Mongolian and 
Manchu ; and no person, however reluctant to see a Scythian element 
in the Dravidian languages, has ever, so far as I am aware, objected to 
the explanation of the origin of the relative participle given in the first 
edition of this work, or suggested another. (See “ The Relative Par- 
ticiple, " in Part V., on “ The Verb.”) 

A remarkable confirmation, on the whole, of the Scythian theory 
has been famished by the translation of the Behistun tablets. The 
inacriptiona discovered at Behistun or Bagbistkn, in western Media, 
resold the political autobiography of Darias Hystaspes in the Old Per- 
sian, in the Babylonian, and also in the language of the Scythians of 
the lflfcdo»Pmtia empire ; and the tmnslatiou of the Scythian portion 
of those inscriptions has thrbwn a new light on the connection of the 
Dravidian languages with the Scythian group. The language of the 
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second series of tablets was shown in Mr Norris’s paper (in the Journal 
of the Royal Asiatic Society , vol. xv.) to be distinctively Scythian. 
Professor Oppert holds that the people by whom this language was 
spoken were Medians, but agrees with Mr Norris in considering the 
language Scythian — that is, Turanian. We are now enabled, therefore, 
to compare the Dravidian idioms with a fully developed language of 
the Scythian family, as spoken in the fifth oentury, fed : and whilst 
the language of the tablets has been shown to belong generally to the 
Scythian group, it has been found to bear a special relationship to a 
particular family included in that group— the Ugro-Finnish — a family 
which the Dravidian dialects have long appeared to me to resemble. 
The principal points of resemblance between the Dravidian dialects and 
the language of the tablets are as follows : — 

(1.) The language of the tablets appoars to accord with the Dravi- ' 
dian tongues in the use of consonants of the cerebral class, f, d, and 9 . 
These sounds exist also in Sanskrit, but I have long suspected that 
Sanskrit borrowed them from the indigenous Dravidian languages (vide 
the section on " Sounds ”) ; and I find that Mr Norris has expressed 
the same opinion. 

(2 ) The language of the tablets agrees with Tamil in regarding the 
same consonant as a surd in the beginning of a word, and as a sonant 
in the middle, and in pronouncing the same consonant as a sonant when 
single, and as a surd when doubled. (See in the section on “ Sounds ” 
illustrations of the Tamil rule.) 

(3.) The genitive case of the language of the tablets is formed by 
suffixing the syllables na, mna, or tnna. The analogous forms of the 
Dravidian languages are ni in the Telugu, na or a in Qdpd or Brahui, 
and in in Tamil. 

(4.) The dative of the tablets is ikki or %kka . There are analogies 
to this both in the T&tar-Turirish and in the Ugrian families ; but the 
form which is most perfectly in accordance with it is that of the Dra- 
vidian dative suffix hu, hi, ha, Ac., preceded as the suffix generally iB 
in Tamil and Malayklam, by an euphonio u or i, and a consequent 
doubling of the k Compare nin-iJcha, to thee, in the language of the 
tablets, with the corresponding nin-a-ge, in Canarese, and especially 
the Malay&Jam nin-a-kku. 

(5.) The pronouns of the language of the tablets form their accusa- 
tive by suffixing tut, in, or *. Compare the Telugu accusative inflexion 
nu or ni, and the Canarese am, ann-v, Ac, 

( 6 .) The only numeral written in letters in the Scythian tablets is 
hir, one, with which appears to be connected the numeral adjective, nr 
indefinite article, ra, or trra In Telugu , 4 one 1 is oka, end in Tamil 
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or. The Ku numeral adjective 1 one * is ra, corresponding to the Tamil 
orw, but more closely to the ra or irra of the tablets. 

In the language of the tablets all ordinal numbers end in t m, in 
Tamil in dm, in Samoiede in im. 

(7.) The pronoun of the second person is exactly the same in the 
language of the inscriptions as in the Dravidian languages. In all it is 
niy the oblique form, which is also the accusative, is win. Unfortu- 
nately the plural of this pronoun is not contained in the tablets — the 
singular having been used instead of the plural in addressing inferiors. 

(8.) The language of the tablets, like the Dravidian languages, 
makes use of a relative participle. A relative pronoun is used in addi- 
tion to the relative participle ; but Mr Norris supposes the use of this 
pronoun to be owing to the imitation of the Persian original. The 
particular particle which is used in the tablets in forming the relative 
participle differs from that which is generally used in^the Dravidian 
languages ; but the position and force of this particle, and'the manner 
in which the participle formed by it is employed, are in perfect har- 
mony with Dravidian usage. Perhaps the use of this relative participle 
is idle most remarkable and distinctive characteristic of the grammar of 
every unaltered dialect of the Scythian family. 

(9.) The negative imperative, or prohibitive, particle of the tablets is 
tnnt, in G6$d minm. 

The conjugational system of the language of the tablets accords with 
that of the Hungarian, the Mordvin, and other languages of the Ugrian 
family, but differs considerably firom the Dravidian languages, which 
form their tenses in a simpler manner, by the addition of particles of 
time to the root, and which form the persons of their verbs by the 
addition of the ordinary pronominal terminations to the particles of 
time. Notwithstanding this discrepancy in the inflexions of the verbs, 
the resemblances shown to subsist between the language of the tabletB 
and the Dravidian idioms, most of which are in particulars of primary 
importance, seem to'establish tbs existence of s radical, though very 
remote, connection. From the discovery of these analogies, we are led 
to conclude that the Dravidian race, though resident in India from a 
period long prior to the commencement of history, originated in the 
central tracts of Asia — the seed-plot of nations ; and that from thence, 
After parting company with the Aryans and the Ugro-Turanians, and 
leaving a colony in Belflchist&n, they entered India by way of the 
Indus. 

Whilst I regard the grammatical structure and prevailing character- 
istics of the Dravidian idioms as in the main Scythian, I claim for them 
alio, and have always claimed, as will be seen further on, the possession 
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of pertain remarkable affinities to the Indo-European family. In so far 
as they may be regarded as Scythian, they are allied not to the Turkish 
family, or to the Ugrian, or to the Mongolian, or to the Tungusian (each 
of which families differs materially from the others, notwithstanding 
generic points of resemblance), but to the group or olaBs in which all 
these families are comprised. The Scythian family to which, on the 
whole, the Dravidian languages may be regarded as most nearly allied, 
is the Finnish or Ugrian, with some special affinities, as it appears, to 
the Oatiak branch of that family ; and this supposition, which I had 
been led to entertain from the comparison of grammars and vocabu- 
laries alone, derives some confirmation from the fact brought to light 
by the Behistun tablets, that the ancient Scythic race, by which the 
greater part of Central Asia was peopled prior to the irruption of the 
Medo-rersians, belonged not to the Turkish, or to the Mongolian, bijt< 
to the Ugrian stock If we can venture to take for granted, at pre- 
sent, the conclusiveness of the evidence on which this hypothesis rests, 
the result at which we arrive U one of the most remarkable that the 
study of comparative philology ha^ yet realised, How remarkable that 
distinct affinities to the speech of the Dravidians of inter-tropical India 
should be discoverable in the language of the Finns of Northern 
Europe, and of the Ostiaks and other Ugrians of Siberia ; and, conse- 
quently, that the prs-Aryan inhabitants of the Dekhan should appear, 
from the evidence furnished by their language alone, in the silence of 
history, in the absence of all ordinary probabilities, to be allied to the 
tnbes that appear to have overspread Europe before the arrival of the 
Teutons and the Hellenes, and even before the arrival of the CeltB 1 * 
What a confirmation of the statement that “ God hath made of one 
blood all nations of men, to dwell upon the face of the whole earth 1” 

In weighing the reasons which may be adduced for affiliating the 
Dravidian languages in the main to the Scythian group, it should be 
borne in mind that whilst the generic characteristics of the Scythian 
languages are very strongly marked and incapable of being mistaken, 
in a vast variety of minor particulars, and especially in their vocabu- 
laries, the languages comprised in this family differ from one another 
more widely than the various idioms of the Indo-European family 
mutually differ. Thus, whilst in nearly all the Indo-European lan- 
guages the numerals are not only similar, but the same — (the Sanskrit 

* Professor Hunfalvy does not admit that the Finno-Ugrian race arrived in 
Europe before the Celts, Teutons, and Slavonians. I adhere, boerever, to the 
ordinary belief prevailing amongst ethnologists, whioh appears to ms in the 
main well-grounded. The late arrival of the Magyar* in Hungary is el course 
admitted. 
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word for one being the only real exception to the rule of general iden- 
tity) — not only do the numerals of every Scythian family differ bo 
widely from those of eveiy other as to present few or no points of 
resemblance, but even the numerals of any two languages of the same 
family are found to differ very widely. So great, indeed, is the diver- 
sity existing amongst the Scythian tongues, that, whilst the Indo- 
European idioms form but one family, the Scythian tongues form not 
so much a family as a group of families — a group held together not 
by the bond of identity in details, but only by the bond of certain 
general characteristics which they all possess in common. The Indo- 
European languages may be rogarded as forming but a single genus, 
of which each language — (Sanskrit, Zend, Old Persian, Greek, Latin, 
Gothic, Lithuanian, Slavonic, Celtic) — forms a species ; whilst the lan- 
guages of the Scythian group, more prolific in differences, comprise 
at least five or six authenticated genera, each of whisk indudes as 
many Bpecies as are contained in the solitary Indo-European genus, 
besides twenty or thirty isolated languages, which have up to this 
time resisted every effort to classify them. 

This remarkable difference between the Indo-European languages 
and those of the Scythian stock seems to have arisen partly from the 
higher mental gifts and higher capacity for civilisation, with which the 
Indo-European tribes appear to have been endowed from the begin- 
ning, aud still more from the earlier literary culture of their languages, 
and the better preservation, in consequence, of their forms and roots. 
It Beems also to have arisen in part from their more settled habits, in 
comparison with the wandering, nomadic life led by most of the Scy- 
thian tribes. But, from whatever cause this difference may have arisen, 
it is obvious that in weighing evidences of relationship this circumstance 
must be taken into account ; and that so minute an agreement of long- 
separated sister dialects of the Scythian stock is not to be expected as 
in parallel cases amongst the Indo-European dialects. Professor Max 
Miiller, in his “ Lectures on the Science of Language,” adduces mauy 
instances of the rapidity and extent of the divergence which takes 
place between uncultivated dialects of the same , language. Bishop 
Patteson also says, “fin most cases the languages of two neighbouring 
islands may show their common derivation in their structure (the safest 
proof of all, I imagine), but nearly all the words will be different”— 
(“ Letter item Bishop Patteson to Professor Max Muller.” Appendix 
to Life.) 

The relationship of the Dra vidian languages to the languages of the 
Scythian group,— whether the relation of lineal descent, or the relation 
of sisterhood, or the wider relationship for which 1 plead,— has not 
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bepn universally admitted by students of Dravidian philology. From 
the brief remarks beariug on this question contained in Dr Pope’s 
various publications, it is evident that that eminent Dravidian scholar 
considers the Dravidian languages in the main Indo-European. In 
the introduction to his “ Tamil Hand-Book” (Madras, 1859), he says : 
“ The more deeply they (the South Indian languages) are studied, the 
more close ‘will their affinity to Sanskrit be seen to be, and the more 
evident it will appear that they possess a primitive and very near 
relationship to the languages of the Indo-European group. Yet they 
are certainly not mere Prakrits, or corruptions of Sanskrit. I have 
always supposed that their place was among the membero of the last 
mentioned family, and that they were probably disjecta membra of a 
language coeval with Sanskrit, and having the same origin with it. 
They certainly contain many traces of a close connection with the 
Greek, the Gothic, the Persian, and the other languages of the same 
family, m points even where Sanskrit presents no parallel” In the 
introduction to hiB “ Sermon on the Mount,” in four Dravidian lan- 
guages, with comparative vocabulary and inflexional tables (Madras, 
I860), he says : “ The writer would direct the attention of philologists 
to the deep-seated, radical affinities between these languages and the 
Celtic and Teutonic languages. Had leisure and space permitted, he 
was prepared to have exhibited in dotail those analogies. In a next 
edition, or in some future work, he yet cherishes the hope of doing bo. 
The subject of the affiliation of these languages is one which requires 
that further elucidation which nothing but a complete comparative 
lexicon could afford.” The last reference he makes to the subject is 
in a prefatory notice to his 44 Outlines of the Grammar of the Tuda 
Language” (Bangalore, 1872), in which he says: “ While agreeing in 
the main with Dr Caldwell, I yet think that the remarkable analogies 
between the Celtic and the Dravidian languages merit a more thorough 
investigation.” I trust Dr Pope will ere long have time to favour 
phiiologers with the thorough investigation which this question un- 
doubtedly merits. I may remark here, however, that in everything 
he says respecting Ahe existence of 4 analogies/ and 4 affinities,’ and 
4 traces of a close connection * between the Dravidian languages and 
various members of the Indo-European family, I not only perfectly 
coincide with him, but pointed out many of those particulars of agree- 
ment or resemblance myself (yet without deducing from them pre- 
cisely the seme conclusion) in every section of the first edition of this 
work. The theory I advocate, indeed, takes account of both sets of 
relationships— the Scythian and the Indo-European — though it regards 
the former as, on the whole, closer and more essential. With regard 
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to Celtic affinities in particular, it is to be remembered that of all the 
members of the Indo-European family the Celtic is that which appears 
to have most in common with the Scythian group, and especially with 
the languages of the Finnish family — languages which may possibly 
have been widely spoken in Europe previously to the arrival of the 
Celts. It will be necessary, therefore, in each case to inquire whether 
the Celtic affinity may not also be a Scythian affinity. 

I refer the reader to Appendix IL for some remarks on the philo- 
logical portion of Mr Cover's “ Folk-Songs of Southern India ; ” and 
also for a fuller explanation of the real nature of the theory respecting 
the relationship of the Dravidian languages to the languages of the 
Scythian group advocated in the first edition of this work. 

At the very outset of my own inquiries, I thought I observed in the 
Dravidian languages the Indo-European analogies to which I have 
referred ; and, rejecting affinities which are unreal and which disappear 
on investigation (such as the connection of the Tamil numerals ondru 
or onnu, one ; anju, five ; e((u, eight ; with un-ua, panch-an, and 
ashf-any — a connection which looks very plausible, but appears to me 
to be illusory (see section on “Numerals”), — I think it highly probable 
that a small number of the grammatical forms of the Dravidian lan- 
guages and a more considerable number of their roots, are to be 
regarded as of cognate origin with corresponding forms and roots in 
the Indo-European languages. Notwithstanding the existence of a 
few analogies of this character, the most essential features of the 
grammar of the Dravidian idioms seem to me to be undoubtedly 
Scythian, and therefore I think the propriety of placing those idioms 
in the Scythian group is indicated. Though many Hebrew roots have 
been shown to be allied to Sanskrit, yet the Hebrew language does not 
cease to be regarded as Semitic rather than Indo-European ; so, not- 
withstanding many interesting analogies with Sanskrit/ Greek, Gothic, 
Celtic, and Persian, which may be discovered on a careful examination of 
the Dravidian tongues, and which will be painted out in their order in 
each of the succeeding sections, the ssreutiel characteristics of those 
tongues are such as seem to me to require us to regard them as in the 
main Scythian. Dr Gustave Schlegd, in his “ Sinieo- Aiyaca ” (Batavia, 
1672), a treatise on Chinese and Aryan affinities, endeavours to establish 
the existence of an ultimate relationship between the Chinese roots 
and three of the Aryan languages. Supposing this point established, it 
would not follow that Chinese is an Aryan tongue. It would only 
follow that it had succeeded in preserving certain exceedingly primitive 
forme of speech which had also been preserved in the languages of the 
Aryan family. Not Chinese only, but Sanskrit and Hebrew, are now 
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known to have been originally monosyllabic ; and the monosyllabic 
character of most Dravidian roots, if not of all, will appear in every 
section of this work. Dr Bleek (in a paper in the Journal of the 
Anthropological Society for 1871) has thrown out the idea that the 
Aryan family of languages may possibly have been exposed at an early 
period to Dravidian influences. He says: “The Aryan are dis- 
tinguished from the other sex-denoting languages by the possession 
of a neuter gender. The Dravidian languages possess a neuter gender, 
which has as wide a range as in English, the most logically arranged 
of the Aryan languages. The distinctive marks of the neuter gender, 
in the Dravidian languages, even agree with those of our own lan- 
guages to so great an extent that it does not appear probable that these 
two circles of languages (which are the only ones known to possess 
this threefold gender — t'.e., masculine, feminine, and neuter) should 4 
have developed the neuter gender quite independently of each other. 
The Dravidian languages have not as yet been proved to belong to 
our own sex-denoting family of languages ; and although it is not 
impossible that they may be shown ultimately to be a member of this 
family, yet it may also be that at the time of the formation of the 
Aryan languages a Dravidian influence was exerted upon them, to 
whidi this, among other similarities, is due.” The Dravidian lan- 
guages had a neuter pronoun of the third person at the earliest period 
to which their formB can be traced ; but I suspect it was at a later 
period of their history that gender made its appearance in the verb. 
When the Dravidians entered India their verb must, I think, have 
been without personal terminations, and therefore without gender. It 
will be seen hereafter that gender is more fully and systematically 
developed in the verb of the Dravidian literary dialects than in any 
other language in the world. This could not have been owing to the 
influence of Sanskrit, but must have been ah intro. 

In stating that the Dravidian languages contain certain roots and 
forms allied to Sanskrit, and to the Indo-European languages gene- 
rally, it is necessary to preclude misapprehension. During the long 
period of the residence of the Dravidian and Aryan races in the same 
country, v the Dravidian vocabularies have borrowed largely from Sans- 
krit. It is necessary therefore to remind the reader that the analogies 
to which I refer are not founded on the existence in the Dravidian 
tongues of Sanskrit derivatives, but are such as are discoverable in the 
original structure and primitive vocabulary of those languages. Whilst 
the Dravidian languages have confessedly borrowed much from their 
more wealthy neighbours, Sanskrit, in some instances, has not disdained 
to borrow from the Dravidian : but in general there is no difficulty in 
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distinguishing what the one language has borrowed from the other; 
and the statement I have now made relates not to derivatives, or words 
which may be supposed to be derivatives, but to radical, deep-seated 
analogies which it is difficult to explain on any supposition but that 
of a partial or distant relationship. In most instances the words and 
forms in which analogies are discoverable are allied not to Sanskrit 
alone, but to the entire Indo-European family : in not a few instances 
analogies are discoverable in Greek and Latin, which are not found in 
Sanskrit ; and in many of those instances in which Sanskrit appears 
to exhibit the closest analogy, it is not the euphonised, systematised 
Sanskrit (Samskrita) of written compositions, but the crude, original 
Sanskrit, which is discoverable by analysis and comparison, — the Vor- 
Sanskrit of W. von Humboldt. 

I subjoin here a few illustrations of what I mean by primitive, un- 
derived Indo-Europeanisms discoverable in the Dravidiaji languages. 

(1.) The use of n, as in Greek, to prevent hiatus. 

(2.) The existence of gender in the pronouns of the third person and 
in verbs, and in particular the existence of a neuter gender. 

(2.) The use of d or t as the sign of tho neuter singular of demon- 
strative pronouns or pronouns of the third person. 

(4.) The existence of a neuter plural, as in Latin, in short a. 

(5.) The formation of the remote demonstrative from a base in a, the 
proximate from a base in i. 

(6.) The formation of most preterites, as in Persian, by the addition 
old. 

(7.) The formation of some preterites by the reduplication of a por- 
tion of the root 

(8.) The formation of a considerable number of verbal nouns by 
lengthening the vowel of the verbal root See also “ Glossarial Affi- 
nities. 11 

The illustrations given above form only a small portion of the 
analogous forms which will be adduced in the grammatical analysis 
and in the glossarial affinities : they will, however, suffice to render it 
probable that Indo-European analogies are really discoverable in the 
Dravidian languages. They also serve to illustrate the statement, that, 
though Sanskrit has long been the nearest neighbour of the Dravidian 
tongues, them axe not a few Dravidian roots which seem more nearly 
allied to the western Indo-European idioms than to the Sanakritie or 
eastern. If therefore the Dravidian languages may be classified, 
as I am still inclined to classify them, as essentially and in the 
main Scythian, I must add that I consider them as of all Scythian 
tongues those which promt the most numerous, undent, and interest- 
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ing analogies to the Indo-European languages. The position which 
this family occupies, if not mid-way between the two groups, seems to 
me to lie on that side of the Scythian grcmp on which the Indo- 
European appears to have been severed from it, and on which the most 
distinct traces of the original identity of the families still remain. If 
this view be correct (as I think it will be shown to be), the Indo- 
Europeanisms discoverable in the Dravidian languages carry ns back to 
a period beyond ejl history, beyond all mythology, not only prior to the 
separation of the western branches of the Indo-European race from the 
eastern, but prior also to the separation of the yet undivided Indo- 
European race from that portion of the common Btock which was after- 
wards styled Scythian. 

It is a curious circumstance that in the vocabulary of the Dravidian 
languages, especially in that of Tamil, a few Semitic analogies may al|c 
be discovered. In some instances the analogous roots are found in the 
Indo-European family, os well as in Hebrew, though the Hebrew form 
of the root is more closely analogous, far example, though we find in 
Latin ave-o , to desire, and in Sanskrit av, of which ‘ to desire ’ is a 
subordinate meaning ; yet the corresponding Tamil words avd, desire, 
and Aval (signifying also desire, a verbal uoun from a lost verb dint, 
to desire) Beems still more directly allied to the Hebrew dvah, to desire, 
and the verbal noun awdh, desire. In addition, however, to such 
general analogies as pervade several families of tongues, including the 
Dravidian, there are a few roots discoverable, I think, both in the 
Dravidian languages and in Hebrew, to which I am not aware of the 
existence of any resemblance in any language of the Indo-European 
family. Illustrations of these special analogies will be found under 
the head of “ Glossarial Affinities : Semitic.” 

The Semitic analogies observable in Tamil are neither so numerous* 
nor so important as the Indo-European, nor do they carry with them 
such convincing evidence; but taking them in connection with that 
more numerous and important class of analogous roots which are found 
in the Indo-European languages, as well as in Hebrew, but of which 
the Hebrew form is more closely allied to the Dravidian (see the “ Glos- 
sarial Affinities ”), these analogies, such as they are, constitute an addi- 
tional element of interest in the problem of the origin and pras-hiitoric 
connections of the Dravidian race. I do not adduce these analogies 
for the purpose Of endeavouring to prove the existence of any relation- 
ship between the Dravidian language and Hebrew. Aware of the 
danger of proving nothing by attempting to prove too much, I content 
myself with merely stating those analogies, without attempting to 
deduce any inferenoe from them. The Indo-European analogies are so 
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intimately connected with the individuality and vital essence of the 
Dravidian languages, that it seems difficult to suppose them to be 
merely the result of early association, however intimate. It is only on 
the supposition of the existence of a remote or partial relationship that 
they appear to be capable of being fully explained. In the case of the 
Semitic analogies, however, the supposition of a relationship between 
the two families of tongues does not appear to be necessary. The 
analogies that appear to exist may be only accidental, or they can be 
accounted for on the hypothesis — a very easy and natural one — that the 
primitive Dravidians were at some early period before their arrival in 
India associated with a people speaking a Semitic language. 

It seems proper here to notice the remarkable general resemblance 
which exists between the Dravidian pronouns and thoBe of the aborigi- 
nal tribes of southern and western Australia. In whatever way it may 
be explained, the existence of a general resemblance se*ms to be un- 
questionable ; but it has not hitherto been observed that the Australian 
pronouns of the first person are more nearly allied to the Tibetan than 
to the Dravidian. This will appear from the following comparative 
view of the pronoun of the first person singular. 

Dbavidian. Australian. Tibetan. Chinese. 

I« ndn, y&n, nd, nga , ngaii , ngatsa , nga t ngc, nged , ngo. 

en, nganya , 

Whilst the base of this pronoun seems to be closely allied to the 
corresponding pronoun in Tibetan, and in the Indo-Chinese family 
generally, the manner in which it is pluralised in the Australian 
dialects bean a marked resemblance to the Dravidian, and especially 
to Telugu. Telugu forms its plurals by suffixing lu to the singular ; 
the Australian dialects by a similar addition of lu, U, dlu , dli, Ac. In 
this particular some of the dialects of the north-eastern frontier of 
India exhibit also an agreement with Telugu — t.g., coinpare Dhiznal 
n A t thou, with nyel, you. In the Australian dialects I find the follow- 
ing plnrals and duals of the pronoun of the first person — we, or we 
two, ngalu, ngadlu, ngadli , ngalata , Ac. Compare this with the 
manner in which the Telugn forms its plural — e.g., vdfifu, he, v&ntfu, 
they ; and even with the Tamil * plural exclusive ’ of the pronoun of 
the first person— ndn, I, ndugal, we. 

The resemblance between the Australian pronouns of the second 
person, both singular and phiraL and those of the Dravidian frn gw ge tt 
la more distinct and special, and is apparent, not only in the suffixes, 
but in the pronominal base itself. The normal forms of theee pronouns 
in the Dttfidian l an g uage! we— singular, ntn, plural, aim. The per- 
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sonality resides in the crude root nt, thou, which is the same in both 
numbers, with the addition of a singular formative n (ntn, thou), and 
a pluralising formative m (nt-m, thous, or you). In some cases the 
pluralising particle m has been displaced, and r, which I regard as pro- 
perly the sign of the epicene plural of the third person, has been sub- 
stituted for it — e.g., ntr, you (in Telngu mtr-u.) This abnormal form 
ntr is most UBed as a nominative, the older and more regular nlm 
retains its place in the compounds. Whilst % is the vowel which is 
almost invariably found in the singular of the pronoun of the second 
person, it is found that in the plural i often gives place to u, as in the 
classical Tamil numa t your, and the Brahui num, you. It is to be 
noticed also that the modern Canarese has Boftened ntm into ntvu or 
ntum, in the nominative. It is singular, in whatever way it may be 
accounted for, that in each of the particulars now mentioned the Aus- 
tralian dialects resemble the Dravidian. See the following comparative 
view. Under the Australian head I class the dual together with the 
plural, as being substantially the same . 4 

Dbavxdian. Ausibaliam. 

thou, ntn, nvi , ninna, nginne, ngintoa, ningte. 

you, ntm, mm, ntr , num , ntvu, nimedoo, nura , niwa, ngurle. 

Compare also the accusative of the first person singular in Tamil, 
ennei, me, with the Australian accusative emmo. 

The grammatical structure of the Australian dialects exhibits a gene- 
ral agreement with the languages of the Scythian group. In the use 
of postpositions instead of prepositions ; in the use of two forms of the 
first person plural, one inclusive of the party addressed, the other 
exclusive ; in the formation of inceptive, causative, and reflective verbs 
by the addition of certain particles to the root ; and, generally, in the 
agglutinative structure of words and in the position of words in a 
sentence, the dialects of Australia resemble the Dravidian — as also the 
Turkish, the Mongolian, and other Scythian languages; and in the 
same particulars, with one or two exceptions, they differ essentially 
from the dialects which are called Polynesian. The vocabularies of the 
Australian dialects which have been compiled do not appear to furnish 
additional confirmation to the resemblances pointed out above ; but it 
is difficult to suppose these resemblances to be unreal or merely acci- 
dental, and it is obvious that the Australian dialects demand (and pro- 
bably will reward) further examination.* 

* flee a paper u On the portion of the Australian language*,* by W. H. J. 
Bleak, Eeq., PhD., read at a matting of the Anthropological Society. London, 
1871 . 
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It is singular also, and still more difficult to be accounted for, that 
some resemblances may be traced between the Dravidian languages and 
the Bornu, or rather the Kanuri, one of the languages spoken in the 
Bomu country, in Central Africa. Most of the resemblances are, it is 
true, of a general nature — e.g,, the Kanuri is agglutinative in structure, 
it uses postpositions instead of prepositions, it adds to nouns and sen- 
tences syllables expressive of doubt, interrogation, and emphasis, in a 
peculiarly Dravidian manner, and its verb has a negative voice. It 
has an objective verb, as well as a subjective, like the Hungarian. The 
most distinctive resemblance to the Dravidian languages I notice is in 
the pronoun of the second person, which is n», as in each of the Dra- 
vidian dialects. Even this, however, as has been shown, is common 
to the Dravidian with Brahui, Chinese, the language of the second 
Behistun tablets, and the Australian dialects. The Kanuri language 
differa so remarkably from the rest of the African toflgues, that it is 
very desirable that its relationship should be fully investigated. See 
Koelle’s " Grammar of Bomu/' 

Which Language or Dialect best represents tite Primitive 
Condition of the Dravidian Tongues ? 

.Before entering upon the grammatical comparison of the Dravidian 
dialects, it seems desirable to ascertain where we should look for their 
earliest characteristics. Some penons have been of opinion that what 
is called Shen-Tamil (Sen-Damif), or the classical dialect of the Tamil 
language, is to be regarded as the best representative of the primitive 
Dravidian speech. Without underestimating the great value of the 
Shen-Tamil, I am convinced that no one dialect can be implicitly 
accepted as a mirror of Dravidian antiquity. A comparison of all the 
dialects that exist will be found onr best and safest guide to a know- 
ledge of the primitive speech from which the various existing dialects 
have diverged ; and not only the Shen-Tamil, but every existing dialect, 
even the rudest, will be found to contribute its quote of help towards 
this end. The Tamil pronouns of the first and seoond person cannot 
be understood without a knowledge of Ancient or Classical Canarese ; 
and the Khfad or Ku, one of the rudest dialects, the grammar of which 
was reduced to writing only a few yean ago, is the only dialect whioh 
throws light on the masculine and feminine terminations of the Dravi- 
dian pronouns of the third person. Still it is unquestionable that the 
largest amount of assistance towards ascertaining the primitive condi- 
tion of the Dravidian languages will be afforded by Tamil, and in par- 
ticular by Shen-Tamil ; and this naturally follows from the dram- 
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stance that of all the Dravidian idioms Tamil appeare to have been the 
earliest cultivated. 

(1.) Literary, classical dialects of the Dravidian Languages: To what 
extent may they be regarded at representing the primitive condition 
of those Languages t 

It is a remarkable peculiarity of the Indian languages that, as soon 
os they begin to be cultivated, the literary style evinces a tendency to 
become a literary dialect distinct from the dialect of common life, with 
a grammar and vocabulary of its own. This is equally characteristic 
of the speech of the Aryans of the north and of that of the Dravidiana 
of the. south. The relation in which Sanskrit stands to the Pr&krits 
and the modem vernaculars is not identical with the relation in which 
the dead languages of Europe stand to the living languages descended 
from them. The so-called dead language of Europe were at one time 
living tongues, spoken nearly as they were written, as, e.g. t the speeches 
of Demosthenes and Cicero testify. When we* call those languages 
dead, we merely mean to describe them as the speech of the dead past, 
not that of the living present. Sanskrit cannot properly be called a 
dead language in this Bense. Probably it was never the actual, every- 
day speech of any portion of the Aryans of India at any period of their 
history, however remote. Its name SamsJ^rita, the elaborated or deve- 
loped speech, illustrates its origin. It was the language not of any 
race or district, but of a class — the class of bards and priests, the lite- 
rary men of the first ages ; or rather it waB the language of literature ; 
and as literary culture made progress, the language of literature became 
ever more copious, euphonious, and refined. If life means growth, 
and if growth means change, Sanskrit must be regarded as having for 
a long period been, not a dead, but a living tongue ; though it must be 
admitted that it changed slowly, like everything else in Iadia-^more 
■lowly, doubtless, than the colloquial diale cts. The Sanskrit of the 
PurAgas differed from the Sanskrit of the Vedas ; and in the Vedas 
themselves the style of the later hymns differed from that of the ear- 
lier. The earliest Sanskrit extant is evidently the result of a process 
of refinement, originating in the literary activity of a still earlier period, 
of which no rooords survive. A composition is not necessarily aneient 
because written in Sanskrit ; for all through the ages, down to very 
rtoent times, all the literati of Northern and Western India, with the 
exception of the Buddhists, together with a considerable proportion of 
the literati of the South, have been aocustomed to regard Sanskrit as 
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the moat orthodox vehicle for the expression of every variety of ortho- 
dox thought. 

“ The great reformer Budding in the sixth century before Christ, 
adopted the popular speech as the vehicle of his teachings ; his suc- 
cessors were infected with an unbounded cacoethes scribendt , and have • 
left behind a literature of enormous extent. Here again, however, the 
fatal mistake common to all Indian writers was eommitted. Ho sooner 
had Fr&krit become the language of the Buddhists’ scriptures, than it 
was at once regarded os sacred, and carefully preserved from change or 
development. It took with regard to the popular speech the samo 
position that Sanskrit had taken in the earlier centuries. This seems 
' to be the fate of all Indian languages : when once committed to writing # 
they assume a literary type, and have a tendency to draw away from 
the vulgar living tongue of the people. In the present day we see the 
same process going on in Bengal. Few Bengali writers, save those 
whose minds have been to some extent moulded on English models of 
thought and feeling, are content to write as they speak. They must 
have something more elaborate and refined when they take pen in 
hand, and fill their pageB with pompous and artificial Sanskrit ‘words, 
which they readily admit are not 1 understanded of the people.'” 

This state of things is not peculiar to Northern India. We find 
precisely the same tendencies, with the same results, in the South. 
Each of the four cultivated Dravidian languages has split up into two 
dialects more or less distinct — a literary, classical dialect; and a 
popular, colloquial dialect. Classical Canarese is usually called 1 Old 
Canarese ; * but it may more properly be regarded neither as new nor 
as old, but simply as the language of Canarese literature, seeing that 
it is the language in which literary compositions seem always to have * 
been written, at least from the twelfth century, when Khava's grammar 
was composed, down to the present day. * Old Malayft|am ’ seems to 
have a better title than Old Canarese to be called * old , 1 inasmuch as 
it contains a considerable number of obsolete forms. Moreover, whilst 
modern Malay&lam literature is intensely Sanskritio, the older literature 
was pervaded with the characteristics of the older Of classical Tamil. 
The language of Telugu poetry differo considerably from that of every- 
day life, but it ia not regarded as a different dialect, or designated by 
any special name. It is regarded by native Telugu scholars as differing 
from ordinary Telngn only in being purer and moreldevated. The most 
appropriate name for any of the literary dialects, as it appeals to me, is 
that by which the higher dialect of Tamil is designated. It ia called 
Shen-Tsmil (An-Dorntf)— that is, classical or correct Tamil, literally 
4 straight Tamil , 1 by which name it it meant to he distinguished not 
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merely from the colloquial Tamil of the mass®*, but still more from 
certain rude local dialects, said to be twelve in number, mentioned by 
the grammarians by name, and included under the generic designation 
of Kofan-Damir — that is literally, ‘ crooked Tamil.’ The name ordinarily 
given by Europeans to the literary dialect of Tamil is * High Tamil and 
this appears to me to be a more accurate term, on the whole, than that 
ordinarily given to the literary dialect of Oanarese ; for though there 
is a sense in which each of these literary dialecta may be described as 
‘ old,’ their most essential characteristic is the extraordinary amount of 
polish and refinement they have received. Classical Tamil bears nearly 
the samo relation to the actual speech of the people that Sanskrit (that 
is, classical Indo-Aryan) did to the ancient Prikrita, and now does to 
the modern Qaurian vernaculars. Even at the time the oldest extant 
High Tamil compositions were written, there was probably almost as 
wide a difference between the language of the vulgar and that affected 
by the literati as there is at present. It is inconceivable that bo 
elaborately refined and euphonised a style oL language as that of the 
classical poems and grammars, can ever have neen the actual every-day 
speech of any class of the people. It contains, it is trie, many ancient 
forms ; but forms that had come to be regarded as vulgar by the time 
that literary culture had commenced (no matter how great their anti- 
quity), seem to have been systematically rejected. The speech of the 
masses may therefore contain forms and words as old as, or even older 
than, the corresponding forms and words of the literature ; and yet there 
is an important difference between the two to be borne in mind. No 
argument in favour of the antiquity of a word or form can be founded 
merely on the fact of its existence in the colloquial dialect ; whereas 
the existence of a word or form in the classical dialect, especially in 
the grammars and vocabularies of that dialect, proves at least that it 
was in existence when that dialect was fixed, which certainly cannot 
have been less than a thousand years ago. There U an additional 
presumption in favour of its antiquity in the circumstance that all 
poets, even the earliest, have been accustomed to regard expressions 
that were considered more or less arehaio in their own time, as 'pecu- 
liarly suitable to poetical compositions. 

(2). High antiquity of the literary cultivation of Tamil 

The relatively high antiquity of the literary cultivation of Tamil 
bring a matter of interest considered in itself, irrespective of its bear- 
ings on the question of Dtavidian comparative grammar, I shall here 
adduce a few of the evidences on which this conclusion rests. 
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1. Classical Tamil, which not only contains all the refinements 
which the Tamil has received, but also exhibits to some extent the 
primitive condition of the language, differs more from the colloquial 
Tamil than the classical dialect of any other Dravidian idiom differs 
from its ordinary dialect. It differs from colloquial Tamil so con- 
siderably'that it might almost be considered as a distinct language : 
for not only is classical Tamil poetry as unintelligible to the unlearned 
Tamilian as the iEneid of Virgil to a modern Italian peasant, but even 
prose compositions written in the classical dialect might be read for 
hours in the hearing of a person acquainted only with the colloquial 
idiom, without his understanding a single sentence. Notwithstanding 
this, classical Tamil contains less Sanskrit, not more, than the col- 
loquial dialect. It affects purism and national independence ; and its 
refinements are all ah intra. As the words and forms of classical 
Tamil cannot have been invented all at once by the poetB, but must 
have come into use slowly and gradually, the degree in which colloquial 
Tamil has diverged from the poetical dialect, notwithstanding the 
slowness with which language, like everything else, changes in the 
East, seems to me a proof of the high antiquity of the literary cultiva- 
tion of Tamil. 

2. Another evidence consists in the extraordinary copiousness of 
the Tamil vocabulary, and the number and variety of the grammatical 
forms of Shen-Tamil. The Shen-Tamil grammar is a crowded museum 
of obsolete forms, cast-off inflexions, and curious anomalies. Many of 
these will be pointed out from time to time in the body of this work. 
I may here refer especially to the extreme and almost naked simplicity 
of some of the eonjugational forms of the oldest Tamil, particularly to 
the existence of an uninflected form of the verb, and of another form 
in which only the first rudimentary traces of inflection are Been. These 
particulars, as will be shown in the Fart “ on the Verb,” seem to me to 
point to the arrest of the development cl the Tamil verb at a very 
early period by the invention of writing, as in the stall mom remark- 
able instance of Chinese. The extraordinary copiousness of the Tamil 
vocabulary is shown by the fact that a school taeteon of the Tamil 
language, published by the American miesionariee at Jaffna, contains 
no less than 08,600 words ; notwithstanding which, it wonld be neces- 
sery to add several thousands of technical terms* besides provincialisms, 
and thousands upon thousands of authorised compounds, in order to 
fender the list complete. Nothing strikes a Tamil scholar more, on 
examining the dictionaries of the other Dravidian dialects, than the 
paucity of their lists of synonyms in comparison with those of Tamil. 
The Tamil vqeaMtty contains not only those words which may be 
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regarded;&8 appropriate to the language, inasmuch as they are used by 
Tamil alone, but also those which may be considered as the property 
of Telugu, Oansrese, Ac. Thus, the word used for * house 1 in ordinary 
Tamil is vttfu; but the vocabulary contains also, and occasionally uses, 
the word appropriate to Telugu, il (Tel illu), and the distinctive Can- 
arese word, manei (Can. mam); besides another synonym, kufc 
which it has in common with Sanskrit and the whole of the Finnish 
languages. The grammar and vocabulary of Tamil are thus to a con- 
siderable extent the common repository of Dravidian forms and roots. 
We may conclude, therefore, that the literary cultivation of Tamil 
dates from a period prior to that of the other idioms, and not long 
subsequent to the final breaking up of the language of the ancient 
Dravidians into dialects. 

3 Another evidence of the antiquity and purity of Tamil consists 
in the agreement of the ancient Canarese, the ancient Malay&lam, the 
Tu]u, and also the Tuda, Gtond, and Kn, with Tamil, in many of 
the particulars in which modem Canarese bud modem Telugu differ 
from it. 

4. The fact that in many instances the forms of Telugu roots and 
inflexions have evidently been softened down from the forms of Tamil, 
is a strong confirmation of the higher antiquity of the Tamilian forms. 
Instances of this will be given in the section on the phonetic system of 
these languages. It will suffice now to adduce, as an illustration of 
what is meant, the transposition of vowels in the Telugu demonstra- 
tive pronouns. The true Dravidian demonstrative bases are a, remote, 
and t, proximato ; to which are suffixed the formatives of the genders, 
with v euphonic, to prevent hiatus. The Tamil demonstratives are 
avan, ill©, and nan, hie. The Telugu masculine formative answering 
to the Tamil an, is {he, t ifu, or afu ; and hence the demonstratives in 
Telugu, answering to the Tamil avan , ivan, might be expected to be 
ava4u and ivajlu, instead of which we find file, and styit, hie. 
Here the demonstrative bases a and t have shifted from their natural 
position at the beginning of the word to the middle, whilst by coales- 
cing with the vowel of the formative, or as a compensation for its loss, 
their quantity has been increased. The altered, abnormal form of the 
Telugu is evidently the later one ; but as even the high dialect of the 
Telugu contains no other form, the period when the Telugu grammar 
was rendered permanent by written rules and the aid of written com- 
positions, must have beea subsequent to the origin of the corruption 
in question, and therefore subsequent to the literary cultivation of 
Tamil. 
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5. Another evidence of antiquity consists in the great corruption of 
many of the Sanskrit tadbkavas or derivatives found in Tamil. 

The Sanskrit contained in Tamil may be divided into three portions 
of different dates. 

(1.) The most recent portion was introduced by the three religions 
schools which divide amongst them the allegiance of the mass of the 
Tamil people. These are the school of the Saiva-Siddbhnta, or that of 
the philosophy of the Agamas, the most popular system amongst the 
Tamil Sttdras, the school of Sankara Ach&rjra, the apostle of Advaita, 
and the chief rival of both, the school of Sri Vaiahpava, founded by 
R&mAnuja Acli&rya. The period of the greatest activity and influence 
of those sects seems to have extended from about the eleventh century, 
A.D., to the sixteenth ; * and the Sanskrit derivatives introduced by 
the adherents of these systems (with the exception of a few^points 
wherein change was unavoidable) are pure, unchanged Sanskrit 

(2.) The school of writers, partly preceding the above and partly 
contemporaneous with them, by which the largest portion of the San- 
skrit derivatives found in Tamil were introduced, was that of the 
Jainas, which flourished from about the ninth or tenth century, a.d., 
to the thirteenth. The period of the predominance of the Jainas (a 
predominance in intellect and learning— rarely a predominance in 
political power) was the Augustan age of Tamil literature, the period 
when the Madura College, a celebrated literary association, appears to 
have flourished, and when the Kura], the Chint&mani, and the classical 
vocabularies and grammars were written. The Sanskrit derivatives 
found in the writings of this period are very considerably altered, so as 
to accord with Tamil enphonic rules. Thus Idka, San s. the world, is 
changed into ulagu ; rdjd t a king, into araiu. 

Neatly the whole of the Sanskrit derivatives found in Telugu, Ca- 
narese, and Malay&jam belong to the periods now mentioned, or at 
least they accord on the whole with the derivatives found in the Tamil 


* It appears probable that it was daring this period that the great temples of 
the Carnatic wars erected. Those temples, the most stupendous works of the 
kind in Bast, seem to have owed their existence to the enthusiasm and seal 
of the adherents of the flaiva-SiddhAata system. I have not yet been able to 
— ce r t ai n the exact date when any of the mor* celebittted temples was tmttd; 
bat from inscriptions In my pomsssion recording donations and endowments 
made to them, I am abb to state that the greater number of the Saiva temples 
were in mdstouee' in the twelfth century, many in the eleventh. I have not 
ascertained the cxlsteaoe of any Yaishpsva temple in the South before the twelfth 
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of those. two periods, especially the foVmer or more recent They are 
divided, according to the degree of permutation or corruption to which 
they have been subjected, into the two classes of tot-samcr, the same 
with it — words which are identical with Sanskrit — and tadbhava, 
of the same nature with its derived from it — t.e., words which are 
derived from a Sanskrit origin, but have been more or less corrupted 
or changed by local influences. The former class, or tataama words, 
are scarcely at all altered, and generally look like words which have 
been used only by Br&hmans, or which had been introduced into the 
vernaculars at a period when the Sanskrit alphabetical and phonetic 
systems had become naturalised, through the predominance of the later 
forms of Hinduism. Sanskrit derivatives of the second class which 
have been altered more considerably, or tadbhava words, do not appear 
to have been borrowed direct from Sanskrit, but are represented by 
Telugu and Canarese grammarians themselves as words that have been 
borrowed from the Pr&krits, or colloquial dialects of the Sanskrit, 
spoken in ancient times in the contiguous«Gfyura provinces. 

(3.) In addition to the Sanskrit taUama and tadbhava derivatives of 
tho two periods now mentioned — the modern Vedantic, Saiva, and 
Vaishnava periods, and the Jaina period — Tamil' contains many deriva- 
tives belonging to the very earliest period of the literary culture of the 
1 an guage— d eri viitivcs which are probably of an earlier date than the 
iiitfcduction of Sanskrit 'into the other dialects. The derivatives of 
this class were not borrowed from the northern Pr&krits (though much 
more corrupted than even the derivatives borrowed from those Pr&krits 
by Canarese and Telugu), but appear to have been derived from oral 
intercourse with the first Br&hmanical priests, scholars, and astrologers, 
and probably remained unwritten for a considerable time. The San- 
skrit of this period is not only greatly more corrupted than that of the 
period of the Jainas, but its corruptions are of a different character. 
The Jainas altered the Sanskrit which they borrowed in ordor to 
bring it into accordance with Tamil euphonic rules ; whereas in the 
Sanskrit of the period now under consideration — the earliest period 
— the changes that have been introduced seem to be in utter 
defiance of rale. The following are instances of derivatives of this 
class : 

(«*) The Sans, irf, sacred, was altered into ftrw, whilst a more 
reoent alteration of the Sanskrit word is into itri, and «& 

(6.) The Sans, karman, a work, is in the Tamil of the more modern 
periods altered into karwnam and kanmam; but in the older Tamil 
it was corrupted into fast. 

(a) Several of the names of the Tamil months supply us with fllu* 
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str&tions of early corruptions of Sanskrit. The Tamil months, though 
now solar-siderial, are named from the old lunar asterisms, the names 
of which asterisms, and still more the names of the months borrowed 
from them, are greatly corrupted. E.g. t the asterism pdrva-Afh&fam, 
is changed into p&r&dam : a?Mdam, also, is changed into dfam, from 
which is formed ddi, the Tamil name of the month July — August 
The name of the asterism a hint has been corrupted into eippaii , 
which is the Tamil name of the month October — November. The 
change of ptirva bhadra-pada, the Sanskrit name of one of the asterisms, 
into puraffdti is still more extraordinary. Pdrva-bfMdra-pada was 
first changed into p&ra({ddi y the name of the corresponding asterism 
in Tamil ; and this, again, by the shortening of the first syllable and 
the change of di into it, became puraftdii, the Tanhl month September 
— October. The corresponding names of the asterisms and months in 
Telugu, Can arose, Ac., are pure, unchanged Sanskrit ; and hefiee the 
greater antiquity of the introduction of those words into Tamil, or at 
least the greater antiquity of their use in Tamil written compositions, 
may safely be concluded. 

6. The higher antiquity of the literary cultivation of Tamil may also 
be inferred from Tamil inscriptions. In Koru&taka and Telinglna, 
every inscription of an early date and the majority even of modern 
inscriptions are written in Sanskrit. Even when the characters 
employed are those of the ancient Canarese or Telugu (characters which 
hAve been arranged to express the peculiar sounds of Sanskrit), 
Sanskrit is the language in which the inscription is found to be written, 
if it is one of any antiquity. In the Tamil country, on the contrary, 
all inscriptions belonging to an early period are written in Tamil ; and 
I have not met with, or heard of, a single Sanskrit inscription in the 
Tamil country which appears to be older than the fourteenth century 
a.d., though I have obtained fac-similes of all the inscriptions I could 
hear of in South Tinnevelly and South Travanoore — integral portions 
of the ancient PAgdyan kingdom. The number of inscriptions I have 
obtained is about a hundred and fifty. They tarere found on the walls 
and floors of temples, and on rocks and pillars. The latest are written 
in Grantha, or the character in which Sanskrit is written by the Did* 
vida Biihmans ; those of an earlier age either in an old form of the 
existing *Tamil character,* or in a still older character, which appears to 

• I have long hoped at some period to make public the items el information 
contained in those inscriptions, not oas of which is inoludsd in tbs inscriptions 
belonging to the Manhouris collection of K88. I may, however, mention h me 
the following results I have arrived at s— 1. The generally fictitious character of 
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•have been common to the Tamil and ihe ancient Malay&Jam countries, 
and is the character in whioh the ancient idsanai or documentary tablets 
in the possession of the Jews at Cochin and of the Syrian Christians 
in Travancore are written. This character is still used with some varia- 
tions by the Muhammedan colonists in North MalayAJam. It presents 
some points of resemblance to the modem Telugu-Canarese character, 
and also to the character in which some undeciphered inscriptions in 
Ceylon and the Eastern Islands are written.* The language of all the 
more ancient of these inscriptions is Tamil, and the style in which thej 
are written is that of the classical dialect, without any of those double 
plurals (e.g., ntngal, yous, instead of nir, you), and other unauthorised 
novelties by which modem Tamil is disfigured ; but it is free also from 
tbe affected brevity and involutions of the poetical style. As no 
inscription of any antiquity in Teling&na or Karn&taka is found to be 
written in the CanareBe or the Telugu language, whatever be the 
character employed, the priority of Tamil literary culture, as well as 
its national independence to a considerable extent, may fairly be 
concluded. t 

1 may here remark that the Cochin and Travancore tfoanae or tablets 
which are referred to above, and which have been translated by Dr 
Oundert, prove amongst other things the substantial identity of ancient 
MalayA]am with ancient Tamil. The date of these documents is pro- 
bably not later than the ninth century a.d., nor earlier than the 
seventh ; t for the technical terms of solar-siderial chronology (derived 
from the Surya-Siddh&nta of Arya-bhafta) which are employed in these 


the long lists of kings of Madura, each with a high-sounding Sanskrit name, which 
art oontained in the looal Purdnat and other legends, and which have been pub- 
lished by Professor Wilson in his M Historical Sketch of the Pandiysn Kingdom,” 
end by Mr Taylor in hie “ Oriental Historical MSS." 2. The veracity and accu- 
racy of moat of the references to the PAndye and Chdla dynasties oontained in 
the MahA-wanao and other historical reoorda and compilations of the Singhalese 
Buddhists. 3. The fact, or proof of the fact, of the eubjeotion of the whole of the 
PAndya country, including South Travanoore, to the Chdlas in the eleventh end 
twelfth centuries. 4. The probable identification of Sundara PAndya, by whom 
the Jainaa (sometimes erroneously termed Buddhists) were finally expslled from 
Madura, and whom Professor Wilson has placed in the eighth or ninth century 
▲.n., with the ‘Bender Band!,' who is said by Maroo Polo to have been reigning 
in the southern part of ^ie ptttlnaula during hie visit to India in the end of the 
thirteenth oeatury. The same Sundara PA^dya is pieced by netive Hindu autho- 
rities some thousands of yearn before.the Christian era. Bee * Balstive Antiquity 
of Dravidian Literature." 

# Journal ef the Jfcdnu Literary Society, voL xiiL 

+ I here allow the language of the first edition to stand, my oonjectnre having 
been found to be very near the mark. Bee Section on Dravidian Alphabets. 
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inscriptions vers not introduced till tbe seventh century. The faunas 
were written at a time when the Kdrala dynasty was still predominant 
on the Malabar coast ; * but though words and forms which are pecu- 
liar to Malay&Jam may be detected in them, the general style of the 
language in* which they are written is Tamil, the inflexions of the 
nouns and verbs are Tamil, and the idiom is mostly Tamil ; and we are 
therefore led to infer that at that period Tamil was the language at 
least of the court and of the educated classes in the Maky&Jam 
country, and that what iB now called Malayan), if it then existed 
at all, wati probably nothing more than a patois current amongst 
the inhabitants of the hills and jungles in the interior. The fact that 
the faanas whioh were given by the ancient Malay&lam kings to the 
Jews and Syrian Christians ore in the Tamil language, instead of what 
is now called Malay&}am, cannot be accounted for by the supposition 
of the subjection at that time of any part of the Malay&lam ccftmtry to 
the Undent kings of Madura ; for the kings in question were Kdrala, 
not P&udya kings, with Kdrala names, titles, and insignia ; and it is 
evident from the Greek geographers themselves, from whom alone we 
know anything of an ancient P&pdya conquest, that it was only a few 
isolated places, on or near the Malabar coast, that were really under 
the rule of the P&qdyas. The only part of the Malay&]am country 
which at that period could have belonged band fide to the P&odyas, 
was the southern part of the country of the Aii or Par&lia, South 
Travancore, a district which has always been inhabited chiefly by 
P&Qdis, and where to the present day the language of the entire people 
is Tamil, not Malay&}am. 

From the various particulars mentioned above, it appears clear that 
the Tamil language was of all the Dravidian idioms the earliest culti- 
vated ; it also appears highly probable that in the endeavour to ascer- 


* One of them is dated " in the thirty-sixth year of King Ravi Varu&, opponic 
the tecond year** By this vexed cxpremioq, “opposite the second year,” Mr 

Whieh supposed that a reference was mads tft the w second cycle of a thousand 
yean from the building of Qnilon,” a csWhjCfofl according to which the present 
yea*, 1875, would be the fiftieth of the tfafcfi nyde; but tbe acme expression is 
exceedingly common in ancient Tamil inSSriptMi <&?., I have found “the 
seventh yew of King Kulafekhaxa opposite the fifteenth yew”) ; and it denotes, 
I conceive, the yew of “the cyde of sixty” (which seems to have been at one 
time the prevailing calculation all over India),, to whieh the yew of the king's 
reign stands “opposite,” or answers. Dr Botnsl l supposes ths one yew to bo 
that of the king's age, and the other yew that of his reign, to which ft corre- 
sponds; but this supposition would hardly suit those eases wnere both numbers 
are under ten. I admit, however, that dm yew of the cycle of sixty* In ell ths 
anthsntio instincts I am acquainted with, cited, not by Ha number, but by 
Rename, 
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'tain the characteristics of the prixnitiTe Dravidian speech, from which 
the various existing dialects have divaricated, most assistance will be 
famished by Tamil The amount and value of this assistance will 
appear in almost every portion of the grammatical comparison on which 
we are about to enter. It must, however, be borne in mind, as has 
already been intimated, that neither Tamil nor any other tingle dialect, 
ancient or modem, can be implicitly adopted as a faithful representative 
of the primitive Dravidian tongue. A careful comparison of the pecu- 
liarities of all the dialects will carry us up still further, probably up to 
the period of their mutual divergence, a period long anterior to that of 
grammars and vocabularies ; and it is upon the result of such a com- 
parison that most dependence is to be placed. 


Earliest extant Written Relics of the Dravidian Languages. 

The Dravidian words which are contained in the RAm&yanaj the 
Mahft-bh&rata, and other Sanskrit poems of undoubted antiquity, are 
so few that they throw no light whatever upon the ancient condition 
of the Dravidian languages prior to the ninth or tenth centuries AD., 
the earliest date to which any extant Tamil compositions can safely be 
attributed. 

The oldest Dravidian word found in any written record in the world 
appears to be the word for ‘ peacock 9 in the Hebrew text of the Books 
of KingB and Chronicles, in the list of the articles of merchandise 
brought from Tarshiah or Ophir in Solomon's ships, about 1000 b.c. 
This word is tuki in Kings, tdki in Chronicles. The ordinary name 
at present for the peacock on the Malabar coast and in Tamil is mayil 
(Sans. maydra); it is also sometimes called tiki (Sans, tikhi), a name 
given to it on account of its crest j but the ancient, poetical, purely 
Tamil-Malay&lam name of the peacock is tdkei, the bird with the 
(splendid) tail. tSikhi » avis crutata ; tdkei m avis caudate. The verbal 
root of the word tdkei is toti or UN, tuk or (Ak\ to hang; hence ( a 
scarf,' ‘ a skirt border,’ is called tdkkci The vowel of the root librates 
between a and 0 .* half the derivatives have the one vowel, half the 
other. Hence there is no reason to suppose the Phoenicians in error 
when they represented tick as the radical part of the word. That the 
vowel is short in Kings and long in Chronicle is also quite in accord- 
ance with the fact that in Tamil-Malaytlam the vowel is sometimes 
short, sometimes long. 

Though tdkei, as a verbal noun, is a derivative from or tAK , yet 
the ultimate root appears to have been to 01 tu* Judging from analogy, 
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the final or ku must have been a formative. A primary root with 
this addition becomes a verbal noun, and in the next stage of the 
language this verbal noun becomes in its turn a new, secondary 
verbal root It is interesting to be able to trace the use of this Tamil- 
MalayAlam formative k’ or ku so early as the time of the Phoenician 
trade with India. Max MUller, speaking of this etymology (Lect 
p. 209), remarks : “ If this etymology be right, it would be an import- 
ant confirmation of the antiquity of the Tamulic languages spoken in 
India before the advent of the Aryan tribes.” I have no doubt that 
this etymology is right, and that the inference deduced from it is well 
founded. It may here be added that from the Dravidian tdkei y pro- 
nounced tdgei, would naturally be derived the Arabic tawas, the Greek 
raug, and ultimately the Latin pavo and our own jwi-fowl. Minayeff 
has discovered in the Buddhistical writings a reference to voyages made 
by ancient Indian merchants to Babylon (called * Baverfi* - Old (%nei- 
form Persian ‘ Babiru ’), in the second of which voyages they took 
thither the first peacock for sale. (See paper by Professor Weber in the 
Indian Antiquary for May 1873). 

Of the names of the other articles of merchandise mentioned in 
KingB and Chronicles, kbf, an ape, has generally been identified with 
the Sanskrit kapi ; and the Greek xqwoc, and even the English ape, 
have been supposed to have the same origin. It seems more probable, 
however, that the word has been derived from the old Egyptian kdf, an 
ape, a word which Mr Le Page Renouf informs me is in very common 
use in Egyptian inscriptions, and which he says is to all appearance 
as ancient as the language itself. The origin of the word used for 
* ivory ’ (ihen habbim , the tooth of the habb) still seems to me some- 
what doubtful On the whole, the most probable derivation seems to 
be from the old Egyptian ab , ivory. Algum may perhaps be the San- 
skrit valguka, sandal wood, another meaning of which is 1 beautiful, ’ a 
word which seems to be identical with, or derived from, the Tamil- 
Malayi)ain apagu or afagu, beauty. If so, algum will be more correct 
than almug. The fragrant wood called 4 aloes* in Proverbs vil 17, Ac., 
was the Aquilaria AgaUodha, the Hebrew word for which, ahalim or 
ahaloth, is evidently derived rather from the TamU-MalaytJam form of 
the word, aghil, than from the Sanskrit agaru, though both are ulti- 
mately identical 

The Greek word rice, must be one of conriderable antiquity. 
It dates from the period, whenever that was, when rioe wae first intro- 
duced from India into Europe ; and it cannot be doubted that we have 
here the Tamil word onifl, rice deprived of the husk, this bring the 
condition ig which rice was than, as now, bought up in India for 
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exportation to Europe. The distinctively MalayAJam form of the word, 
art, seems a corruption. 

The earliest Dravidian word in Greek of which we know the date is 
xdgr/or, Ctesias’s name for cinnamon. Herodotus describes cinnamon 
“as the xdgpta (dry sticks), which we, after the Phoenicians, call 
xind/Av/io ¥, n Liddell and Scott say, in loc, xdgp of, plural xagptet, 
“this word bears a curious resemblance to the Arabic words kerfat , 
kirfah'* This resemblance, however, must, I think, be accidental, 
seeing that Herodotus considered ‘ cinnamon ’ alone as a foreign word, 
and that xafpog is naturally derived from xagpu, to wither. The word 
mentioned by CteBias seems, however, to have a real resemblance to the 
Arabic word, and also to a Dravidian one. Ctesias, the author of the 
earliest Greek treatise on India, describes an odorous oil produced from 
an Indian tree having flowers like the laurel, which the Greeks called 
tivpg&a, but which in India was called xdgvio*. From Ctesias’s descrip- 
tion (making allowance for its exaggerations) it iB evident that cinna- 
mon oil was meant, and in this opinion "Wahl agrees. Uranius, a 
writer quoted by Stephen of Byzantidm, mentions xfrvafar as one of 
the productions of the Abastni, the Arabian Abissinians, by which 
we are doubtless to understand not so much the products of their 
country as the articles in which they traded. From the connection in 
which it is found, xigwahv would appear to be cinnamon, and we can 
scarcely err in identifying with it kerfat, or, more properly, kirfah , 
one of the names which cinnamon has received in Arabic. Some 
Arabic scholars derive kirfah from ka/rafa, 1 decortavit - ; 1 but Mr 
Hossoun does not admit this derivation, and considers kirfah a foreign 
word. We are thus brought back to Ctesiss’s xdgvm, or the Indian 
word which xdprw represented. As this fra word of which we know 
the antiquity, the supposition that the Greeks or Indians borrowed it 
from the Arabs is quite inadmissible. What then is the Indian word 
Ctesias referred tot Not, as has been supposed, htrundhu, the Sin- 
ghalese name for cinnamon, derived from the* Sanskrit kuru^fa; but 
the Tamil-Malay&iam word karuppu or hfappu—e.g., karappar(t)tailam, 
MaL oil of cinnamon. Other forms of this word are karappu, karuva , 
and karuvd, the last of which is the most common form in modem 
Tamil Bhee&e refers to this form of the word when he says that “in 
his time in Malabar oils in high medical estimation were made from 
both the root and the leaves of the karua or wild ci nn a m on of that 
coast” 

There are two meanings of iaru in Tamil-Malay&Jam, * black’ 
and ‘pungent,* and the latter doubtless supplies us with the ex- 
planation of karuppu, * cinnamon.’ A word with a related meaning to 
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this is karukku , *a medicinal preparation.' This name may have been 
given to cinnamon from what has been described as ‘ the sweet burning 
taste ’ of the bark, and especially of the oiL Wild cinnamon grows 
freely in Malabar, in the very region in which Ctesias’s name for it, 
and the name adopted by the Arabians, is still in use. The cinnamon 
now grown in Ceylon is, it is true, of a much finer quality, but it is 
doubtful whether the cultivation of it had been introduced into Ceylon 
at that early period, and even if it had, it Bhould be remembered that 
Ctesias, who derived all his information about India from Persian and 
Babylonian merchants, seems to have known nothing of Ceylon. I 
have littlo doubt that the Sanskrit karpdra, 1 camphor/ is substantially 
the same as the Tamil-Malay&lam karuppu and Ctesias’s xdgmov, seeing 
that it does not Beem to have any root in Sanskrit, and that camphor 
and cinnamon are nearly related. The camphor of commerce is from 
a cinnamon tree, the eamphora offieinarum. If the identity of C&esias’s 
word with the Tamil-Malay&lam kai'uppa be admitted, it follows that 
we have here the earliest Dravidian word quoted by the Greeks, and 
that at that early time Tamil roots were sometimes converted into 
verbal nouns by the addition of the formative pv, as they are at present, 
just as we have seen in the Hebrew tdki, the alternative formative 
or kei, used, as at present, for the same purpose. 

It is a remarkable circumstance that the largest stock of primitive 
Dravidian words contained in any written documents of ancient times 
— the earliest authentic extant traces of the existanoe of the Dravidian 
languages, as distinguished from Sanskrit — are those which are 
found in the notices of the Greek geographers Ptolemy and the author 
of the “ Periplus Maris Erythrsei ; ” including also the “Natural 
History” of Pliny. Many of the names of places and tribes re- 
corded by those geographers, not long after the commencement of the 
Christian era, are identical, letter for letter, with the names now in 
use. Several of those names have become obsolete, or cannot now be 
identified ; but the signification of the compound words of which they 
consist is generally apparent, and in several of them we can detect the 
operation of some interesting dialectic peculiarity or euphonic rule 
which is still characteristic of these languages, I subjoin a few 
caamplee of Dravidian words of this dess recorded by the Greeks, 
be ginning with the names of Dravidian peoples and princes. 

(1.) i Barito— 4 UaMmf (Koritfw is evidently an error)— 

the Pfiodya king and people. This name is, as we have seen, of San- 
skrit origin, and Panto, the form which Pliny, after Megsethenes, 
gives in bis Set of Indian nations, eomes very near the Sanskrit The 
more recent local faftwnation of Pliny himself, as well aa the notices of 
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Ptolemy .and the Periplus, supply us with the Dravidian form of the 
word. The Tamil sign of the masouline singular is an, and Tamil 
inserts t euphonically after rtf, consequently Ua*6lm, and still better, 
the plural form of the word nav&foc faithfully represents the Tamil 
masculine singular P&gdiyan. Ptolemy is quite correct in giving the 
same name to the people and their prince. The people were P&udyas, 
the prince the P&gdya, or the PAi}dya-d4va. The form of the mas- 
culine singular in ancient Canarese, corresponding to the Tamil an, is 
am; in Telugu it is udu, so that Ptqdiyudu in Telugu answers to 
P&udiyan in Tamil. Consequently we learn, that as early as the 
Christian era, Tamil differed dialectically from the other Dravidian 
idioms, and in particular that its mode of forming the masculine sin- 
gular was then the same as it is now. We also learn from the expres- 
sion Moflouga fiaolkuov Ylcudiim that the P&gdyas had transferred their 
capital from Kolkei on the TAmrapargl to Madura on the Veigei (or 
V6ghavati) before the Christian era. Mofovga itself (in Pliny Modura) 
is tho Sanskrit Mathurfi, pronounced in the Tamil manner. The cor- 
responding city in Northern India, Muttra, is written by the Greeks 

Mifopa. 

(2.) 0 KegojSMgof. The prince called by this name by Ptolemy is 
called o Kijffgojtforgoe by the author of the Periplus. The insertion of 
v is clearly an error, but more likely to be an error of a copyist than 
♦hat of the author, who himself had visited the territories of the prince 
in question. He is called Cmlobothras in Pliny’s text, but one of the 
MSS. gives it more correctly as Celob^tr&B. The name in Sanskrit, 
and in full, is Keralaputra , but both Kira and Ki{a are Dravidian 
abbreviations of Kirala. They are Malayfijam, however, not Tamil 
abbreviations ; and the district over which Keralaputra ruled is that 
in whioh the MalayAJam language is now spoken. 

(3.) Sagas nfiut&i ; — ’Agxarou fUadkut* Saga — "Ogtouga jSariXutr 2 tug 
tayof — IlagaX/a Zwgqrwr (or Sagiya*) ; also Ua^aKia T sigiyySr (which 
should evidently have been 2«g/yy«r, seeing that it included the 
mouth of the river Xaj3qpi). Without entering here on any minute 
topographical discussions with regard to details, it seems evident to 
me that the word Sag*, which we meet alone and in various combina- 
tions in these notices, represents the name of the northern portion of 
the T a m i l i a n nation. This name is ChUa in Sanskrit, Chdfa in Telugu; 
but in Tamil Sdfa o* Chdfa. Ptolemy’s accuracy, or rather perhaps 
that of his informants, with regard to the name of this people is re- 
markable j for in Tamil they appear not only as 86fat, but also as 
Sdfagat and Stfiyas, and even as Sdrihga * ; their country also is oailed 
Sdragam, The r of the Tamil word Sdfa is a peculiar sound, not 
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contained in Telugu, in which it is generally represented by d, nor in 
Sanskrit and Pali, in which it is represented by 4 or /. The tranBliter*. 
tion of this letter by the Greeks as g seems to show that then, as now, 
the use of thin peculiar r was a dialectic peculiarity of TamiL The 
Indian equivalent of the name of the king Somax has not survived (as 
those of i Tla*btuv and i KqgofiMgo; have), and it is fruitless to guess 
what it may have been ; but as we know from native poems that the 
name of the ancient capital of the Sdras was Ureiyfir (pronounced 
Oreiydr), we may safely identify this name with Ptolemy's "Ogfauga, 
the capital of the IlagetMa lugrjruv. 

(4.) *A gxareu /3a<f/Xtiov luge t. *' Agxarot is here represented, not as a 
country, people, or city, but as the name of a prince. As General 
Cunningham has pointed out, luga is represented as the name of a 
city, where a king called "Agxarog reigned. Though this was evidently 
Ptolemy's meaning, yet one is strongly tempted to suppose tl&t here 
the names given by the natives of the country to his informants had 
got transposed. The name luga is identical with that of the people of 
the district, whom Ptolemy himself calls luga/ topadt;, and "Agxang 
answers exceedingly well, in situation as well as in sound, to Arcot, 
the capital of the Carnatic in Muhammedan times. There fc ^ distinct 
tradition that the inhabitants of that part of the Ch61a 01 66ya country 
which lies between Madras and the Ghauts, including Arcot as its 
centre, were Kurumbars or wanderjng shepherds — nomads — for several 
centuries after the Christian era. General Cunningham objects to this 
identification that Arcot is quite a modern name ; but it must, as 
Colonel Yule has pointed out, be at least as old as 1540 A.D., for it is 
mentioned by Urn Batata. The name is properly dnMdf , Tam. the 
six forests, and the Hind&s of the place regard it as an ancient city, 
though not mentioned by name in the Pura^as, and point out the 4 six 
forests ' in which six of the rishu of the ancient period had their her- 
mitages. If this identification be admitted, we have here another 
instance of the antiquity of the dialectic peculiarities of Tamil, for the 
oblique form ef the word kdf is k$ ff $ fltd the ward ordinarily used 
in Telugu for forest is not kdf, but afafi or of on. 

(fi.) Kdgtuga fiarfXtm K ngtfM p v . Karftr is motioned in Tamil 
traditions as the ancient capital of the Ghlra, Kfira* or Kfirala kings, 
and is generally identified with JKarfir, an important town in the Ccrfm- 
batoie district, originally inrinded in the Cbeta kingdom. Ka rtir 
means the black town, and I consider it identical with Kdfdgam and 
Majdram, names of {daces which I have frequently found in inaerip- 
tione in the Tamil eounfey, and which are evidently the poetical 
equivalents of Jfnrtir. The meaning of each of the names is the 
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same. Ptolemy’s word Kugovga represents the Tamil name of the 
place with perfect accuracy ; bar means black, and Hr (sometimes pro- 
nounced dr-tt), a town, ^either of these words seems to have altered 
in the least in sound or signification for 1800 years. 

(6.) Modogolingam nomine, Pliny. I have already, in p. 32, dis- 
cussed the meaning of this name. I add here that if modo be regarded 
as a Telugu word, meaning three, we have here an interesting illustra- 
tion of the antiquity of Dravidian dialectic peculiarities ; for three is 
in Telugu m&du, in Tamil mdndru, in Canarese mtiru, in Tula mdji. 

(7.) Damince, and also Scytia Dymirice , Peutinger Tables ; Dimi- 
rvca, in the Ravenna Cosmography, see p. 14. The Dymir of Dymi- 
rice was supposed by Dr Burnell to represent the word Tamir, and if 
bo, the Damir of Damirice will come still nearer thereto. The portion 
of the Malabar coaBt immediately to the north of Dymirice is called, by 
Ptolemy and the author of the “ PeripluB,” "Ag/axs, and it seems pro- 
bable that this was the district to which the name of Aryaka was given 
by Var&ha-mihira several centuries afterwards (Journal of the Royal 
A static Society? vol v ) It appears probable, therefore, that the difference 
between the Aryans and the Dravidians con be traced in the names 
given by the Creeks to those portions of the Malabar coast which we 
know from other sources of information have always been inhabited by 
-Aryans and Dravidians respectively. 

(6.) I content myself with simply noting the following names of 
places on the Malabar coast. Mo ufyglf appears to be the Muyin of 
Muyiri-cotta ; Tfotoe is Tuijdi ; and the Kynda of Nelkynda (or os 
Ptolemy has it MaX-Kurda, if., probably Western Kynda) seems to be 
Kannettri, the sonthem boundary of Kdr&la proper. One MS. of Pliny 
writes the second part of this word not cyndon, but canidon. The first 
of these places was identified by Dr Oundert ; for the remaining two 
we are indebted to Dr Burnell. 

(9.) Cottonara, Pliny; KorwagfxJj, Perip. ; the district where the 
best pepper was produced. It is singular that this district was not 
mentioned by Ptolemy. Cottonara was evidently the name of the 
district ; xomvdgixov, the name of the pepper for which the district was 
famous. Dr Buchanan identifies Cottonara with Kadatta-nAdu, the 
name of a district in the Calicut country celebrated for ita pepper. 
Dr Burnell identifies it with KoJatta-aAdu, the district about Telli- 
ebony, which he says is the pepper district, ha ijatta, in MalayAJam, 
means transport, conveyance ; ad#*, Taou-MaL, means a distrim. 

(10.) Idryafa. The author of the “ Feriplus" calls by this name 
the canoes formed out of single trees, in which pepper was brought 
from Cottonara to Banes* The Malayl)am name of these boats is 
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chanp&dam , Tu)a jangdla. Compare Sanskrit samgJi&dam, a raft. I 
have never been able to explain xoXa Mpwra, the name of the large 
▼easels that sailed from the western coast to Ceylon and the Ganges. 

(11.) Ko rndgot. This is the name of a place in the country of the 
* A/to of Ptolemy, in the ITaeaX/a of the author of the “ Periplus,” iden- 
tical in part with South Travancore. Apparently it is the Cottora of 
Pliny, and I have no doubt that it is the Cottara of the Peutinger 
Tables. It is not to bo confounded with Cottonara, the place men- 
tioned above. It is called by Ptolemy Korr/dga Mqrf fooXic, and must 
have been a place of considerable importance. The town referred to is 
probably Kdttdr-u, or as it is ordinarily written by Europeans, Kotaur, 
the principal town in South Travancore, and now, as in the time of the 
Greeks, distinguished for its commerce. The name of the place is 
derived from kdd-u, Tam.-Mal. a fort, and dr-u, a river. It is A rule 
both in Tamil and in Malay&Jam that when a word like kdd* is The. first 
member of a compound, the final d must be doubled for the purpose of 
giving the word the force of an adjective : it is another rule that Bon- 
ants when doubled become surds. Consequently the compound k&d-u 
- dr-u becomes by rule Kdtt-dr-u. If the identification of the place 
be correct, as it appears to me to be, we find here an interesting proof 
that in the time of the Greeks the same phonetic rules were in opera- 
tion as now. 

(12.) Kofidpa axpov, Ptol. ; Ko/xap, Kc/ia^v, Perip. Cape Cqpiorin 
has derived its name from the Sanskrit htmdri, a virgin, one Of the 
names of the goddess Durgfl, the presiding divinity of the place ; but 
the shape this word has taken, especially in Kqtdf, is distinctively 
Tamilian. In ordinary Tamil kumdri becomes kumdri; and in the 
vulgar dialect of the people residing in the neighbourhood of the 
Cape, a virgin is neither kumdri nor kumdri, but kdmdr, pronounced 
k&mdr. It is remarkable that this vulgar corruption of the Sanskrit 
is identical with the name given to the place by the author of the 
11 Periplus." He says, “ After this there in another place called Kqttd;, 
where there is a (probably Qpuf 1 st, a fort ; ftfs* is less likely), 

and a harbour, where also* people corae to bathe and purify them- 
•elves, ... for it is related that a goddess wss once accustomed 
to bathe there monthly." This monthly bathing in honour of the 
goddam Durgi is still continued at Cape Comorin, but is not practised 
to the seme extent as la ancient times. Kumirt formerly ranked as 
one oftfche five renowned sacred bathing places, a representation whiqh 
accords with the s tat ement of the author of the “ Periplus." Through 
the continued encroachments of the ses, the harbour the Greek mari- 
ne* found ft C*pe •Comorin, and the fort (if that were meant) have 
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codapletely disappeared ; but a fresh-water well remains in the centre 
of a rock a little way oat at sea. It is singular that Cape Comorin 
does not appear in any shape in the Peutinger Tables. 

(13.) n« tga\!a. There are three Paralias mentioned by the Greeks, 
two by Ptolemy (the Paralia of the Soreti, and the Paralia properly so 
called, that of the Toringi), one by the author of the “ Periplus." The 
Paralia mentioned by the latter corresponded to Ptolemy’s country of 
the "A/o/ and that of the Kagio/, that is, to South Travancore and South 
Tinnevelly. It commenced at the Red Cliffs, south of Quilon, and 
included not only Cape Comorin, but also KoX^o/, where the pearl fish- 
ing was carried on, and which belonged to King Pandion. Dr Burnell 
identifies na*a\Ja with Purali, which he states is an old name for Tra- 
vancore, but I am not quite able to adopt this view. It is true that, 
if the Greeks found any part of the Travancore coast called Puraji, they 
would naturally proceed to convert that name into a word of their own, 
bearing an intelligible and appropriate meaning ; but, on the other 
baud, it is not clear that any part of t^he coast was ever called by that 
name. Puraft is stated by Dr Gundert<(“ Malayi]am Dictionary” in 
lor.) to be the name of a fort belonging to the old kings of Kdffapa- 
jam in the interior. Hence PuralUan , lord of Pur&p, was one of the 
titles of those kings. This title is now ^poetically applied to the kings 
of Travancore ; but it seems probable that it was adopted by them at 
t« comparatively late period, on their gaining possession of the territory 
to which the title belonged, in the Bame manner as they adopted the 
title of Vanjirbh&pati, lord of Yaiyi, a name of Karfir, the ancient Chera 
or Kerala capital. It is also to be remembered that the Paralia of the 
“ Periplus M included not only the coast of South Travancore, but also 
the coast of Tinnevelly as far as KolkeL It appears to me, therefore, 
that nagaXfo is to be taken as a Greek word, though possibly it may 
have corresponded in meaning, if not in sound, to some native word 
meaning coast. This will appear probable from the next item. 

(14.) oi Kaffoi . The Carei of Ptolemy inhabited the southern por- 
tion of Tinnevelly, between Cape Comorin and Kolkei; consequently 
their country constituted the eastern portion of the Paralia of the 
“Periplus.” Karei is the Tamil word for coast or shore, from the verbal 
theme harei, to be melted down, to be washed away, and is obviously 
identical in meaning with the Greek najaX/o. Up to the present time 
several portions c If the Tinnevelly coast (including that part where I 
have myself lived and laboured for more thirty years) are called 
Kara, the coast, or Karti-itychuttru, the coast circuit, and a caste of 
fishermen further north are called Kamy&r, ooast-people. There oan- 
aot be any doubt that the last portion of two names of pieces men- 
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turned by Ptolemy represents the Tamil hard, coast, vis., KaXa/xag/a; 
and Tltpyxapr. If the latter word had been written nigvyxagrt, it 
would have been perfectly accurate Tamil, letter for letter. The mean- 
ing iB great shore ; and perum, great, becomes perung before k by rule. 
perum itself, instead of pent, is a distinctively classical form. 

(15.) fi SttXijv. The T&mraparol, the chief river in Tinnevelly, must 
be the river intended to be denoted by Ptolemy by this name, for it is 
the only river mentioned by him between Cape Comorin and the K&vAri, 
and it entered the sea south of Kd\%oi, the emporium of the pearl 
trade, which was certainly at the mouth of the T&mraparpt It is diffi- 
cult, however, to explain how it came to be called luXrjv. This word 
means in Qreek a shell-fish, a mussel ; and it seems uncertain whether 
the Greeks called the river by this name, because the native name 
of it somewhat resembled this, or because of the fishing for chicks, as 
well as pearls, then as now, carried on at its mouth. The name by 
which the river seems always to have been called in India is Tftmra- 
pargi, a name which bears no resemblance whatever to Soleu. In 
Tamil poetry it is often called the Porunei, which is merely a Tamil- 
isation of the second portion of its Sanskrit name. Tdmrapanjt 
Sans., would naturally mean the tree with red or copper leaves; 
applied to a river, it would seem to mean the river which resembles 
a red leaf. It is called by this name in the MahA-bhfirato, though 
whether the passage in which it is mentioned is older than Ftglemy 
may be regarded as uncertain. The name TAmra-pargi being identical 
with the oldest name of Ceylon — T&mbapaqgi in P&li, Ta*-g6/3awj in 
Greek — it might have been supposed, if the river had been called by 
this name in the time of the Greeks, that they would have called it 
the Taprobane, the name by which they called Ceylon. Bolen cannot 
have any connection with Sylaur, erroneously represented in Lassen as 
the name of the principal tributary of the TAmrapargt This tributary 
ia called the Chitraruadf, commonly the ChittAr, which means in Tamil 
tha small river, and it ia physically impossible that it ever can have 
been, as Lassen conjectured, the principal stream, the mountain dis- 
trict it drains bring very much smaller than that which the T&rara- 
pargl drains. 

(16.) B nrrtym. This, according to Ptolemy, was the name of the 
numntrin range ia which the — the TAmrapargi— took its ris^ 

ia addition to two rivers on the western coast, tlfe Bap* and 
rip*. The mountain range meant is evidently that of the Southern 
Qfaanto that is, the mage of mountains stretching from the Coim- 
batore gap to Gape Comorin. The Ttmrapargl rises in * beautiful 
conical mountain included in this range, visible from the mouth of the 
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river, and visible also from Ko'X^e/, the emporium frequented by the 
Qreeks. When the Greeks asked where the river took its rise, they 
would naturally be directed to this conspicuous mountain, and on learn- 
ing its name would naturally give the same name to the whole range. 
This mountain is commonly called by the English Agastier — that is, 
the riski Agastya's hill — Agastya being supposed to have finally retired 
thither from the world after civilising the Dravidians ; but the true 
Tamil name of the mountain is Podigei , pronounced Pothigei (the Podu 
yam of the poets) or Peria (the greater) Podigei ’, in contradistinction to 
a smaller mountain in the same neighbourhood. The root meaning of 
podi being ‘ to cover, 1 1 to conceal, 1 podigei may have meant 1 a place 
of concealment ; 1 but, whatever may have been its meaning, it seems 
to come as near the Greek Brjrr/yto as could be expected. 

(17.) Kfogo/ ifMvioioK This place is mentioned both by Ptolemy 
and by the author of the “ Periplus,” both of whom agree in represent- 
ing it as the headquarters of the pearl-fisher}'', and as belonging to King 
Pandion. It was the first place east of Cape Comorin frequented by 
the Greeks, and waB situated to the nojrth of the river Solen. It is 
one of the few places in India mentioned in the “ Peutinger Tables," 
where it is called 1 Colds Indorum.’ From the name of this plaoe the 
Gulf of Manaar was called by the Greeks the Colchic Gulf. The 
Tamil name of the place is almost identical with the Greek. It is 
Kolkei ; and though this is now euphonically pronounced Kathei, 
through the change of l before k into r by rule, yet it is still pronounced 
Kolha in Malay&Jam, and I have found it written Kolkei in an old 
Tamil inscription in the temple at Triohendoor. Doubtless it was so 
pronounced in the time of the Greeks, when euphonic refinements could 
not have advanced very far. Korkei is well known in Tamil traditions 
as the place where the germs of civil government made their first appear- 
ance amongst the Tamilians — the government set up in common by 
the three mythical-patriarchal brothers, &rtm, $6ran, and P&trfiyan. 
Vtra-RAma, the poet-king, one of the later Ptudyas, in a little poem 
called “Vettri-v&kei,” styles himself Kotkei(j/)d^i — that is, * ruler of 
Korkei 1 This place is now about three miles inland, but there are 
abundant traces of its having once stood on the coast, and I have found 
the tradition that it was once the seat of the pearl-fishery still surviving 
amongst its inhabitants. After the sea had retired from in 

oonaequenoe of the silt deposited by the river, a new emporium arose 
on the coast, which was much celebrated during the middle ages. This 
was KAyal (meaning in Tamil 'the lagoon*), the Gael of Marco Polo. 
(See Colonel Yule's “Mateo Polo," voL ii) K^yal in turn became in 
time too far from the sea for the convenience of trade, and futioorin 
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(TUttrukudi) was raised instead by the Portuguese from the position 
of a fishing Tillage to that of the most important port on the southern 
Coromandel coast. The pearl-oyster has nearly disappeared now, I 
am sony to say, from the coast, and the staple trade of Tuticorin has 
long been, not pearls, but cotton. The identification of KlXgo/ with 
Kolkei is one of much importance. Being perfectly certain, it helps 
forward other identifications. Kol in Tamil means * to slay ; 1 kei, is 
* hand.’ The meaning of Kolkei , therefore, is 4 the hand of slaughter,’ 
which is an old poetical term in Tamil for ‘ an army,’ * a camp,’ the 
fint instrument of government m a rude age. In bo far as the two 
words included in this name are concerned, the Tamil language does 
not seem to have altered in the slightest from that day to this. The 
junction of the words has been euphonised, but the words themselves 
remain the same. * 

(18.) Kwfv. Ptolemy describes K ugu as an island in tho Argario 
Gulf, or Polk’s Straits. Elsewhere he describes it as a promontory, 
and correctly, for it was both — if it is to be identified, as I have no 
doubt it is, with R&mgsvaram, a long narrow island terminating in a 
long spit of land. The bay between Point Cal) mere and the island 
of BAm&vanm is called 1 Kama’s bow,’ and each end is called t)hanu 
Mi, 1 the tip of the bow,’ or simply k6(i (in Tamil kOdi), * the tip,’ ‘ end/ 
or 1 comer.’ The most celebrated of the two kdfu was that &t BAm66- 
varam, and this word kddi would naturally take the form of or 
k&ru. The esse with which this change might take place is shown by 
the fact that it is this very word kdf i which is meant when we speak 
of the high number called by the English a erore. It is remarkable 
that the Portuguese, without knowing anything about the K wgu of the 
Greeks, called the same spit of land Cape Bamanacoru. 

(19.) Katojyixit. According to Ptolemy, KSfu, the RAmttvaram 
spit of land, was also called KaXX/ymfc, but it seems probable that he 
was mistaken in this identification, and that we are to understand by 
KoXXfyrafr the promontory called Oaliogon by Pliny, by which it 
appears to me that Point Calymera was meant The circumstance that 
there were two places called Kfigu — that is, two ends of the bow-- one 
of which was at Point Calymere, seems to show how Ptolemy’s infor- 
mants may have come to speak of Bfifw as also called KaXX/yj**. The 
Tamil name of Point Calymere is that is, 1 the euphorbia 

eminence/ — and it teems probable that the Greek sai XX/ end the Tamil 
kaf(i are 

(20.) E&Xjf. In the various Greek and Roman geographers prior 
to the time of Ptolemy, the name KSbf oocupies unimportant place. 
It appears first (hi the shape of an appellative) in Strabo, who speaks 
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of Ceylon as seven days’ sail from the southernmost part of India, the 
inhabitants of which he calls KuXlaxo / ; but it is probable that Strabo 
herein follows Onesicritus, a writer three centuries older, who repre- 
sented Ceylon (Taprobane) as twenty days’ sail from the same place. 
Pomponius Mela calls it Colis. Pliny, who reduces the number of 
days’ sail from Ceylon to four, calls the place Coliacum, and describes 
it as the promontory of India which was nearest Ceylon, between which 
and it there was a shallow coral sea. Dionysius Periegetes, who brings 
KuX/c into greater prominence than any other writer, transfers to it 
(by a poetical licence) the description of Aornis near the Indus, given 
by the writers of Alexander’s period, and giveB to Ceylon itself a name 
which Beems to be derived from KSiXig — viz., K&X/ag. In Ptolemy 
K wX/f disappears, and K fiju, a name previously unknown, comes up 
instead. I have no doubt that the words K«X/e and KZgu are iden- 
tical, and that the places denoted by these names were one and the 
same — viz , the island-promontory of RM&far&m, the point of land 
from which there was always the nearest access from Southern India 
to Ceylon. The geographical knowledge of the present time might 
naturally wish to identify KuX/c with Cape Comorin, aB the southern- 
most point of India ; but in the times preceding Ptolemy (e.g., in the 
" Peutinger Tables ”) what we now call tape Comorin was not known 
to be a cape ; and the Cape Comorin of the period (that is, what was 
supposed to be the southernmost point of the Indian continent) waB 
Kdfi, or B&m&varam, the point from which the passage to Ceylon 
(Rama’s or Adam’s bridge, the Ma’bar of the Arabians) was most 
easily made. I do not consider K SX/f a corruption of K»;u. On the 
contrary, I regard both names as equally representing the same word. 
Kdfi, « the eqd of the bow,’ * the angle,’ — that is, the angle or corner 
of the bay (the Argaric Gulf) lying between Point Calymere and the 
island of R&in&varam. Pomponins Mela regarded it as an 1 anguluB,’ 
not of that bay merely, but of India, viewed as a whole. He supposed 
it to be the termination towards the east of the southern coast, which 
extended thus far in a straight line nearly due east and west from the 
Indus 1 K&Xf-f seems to me somewhat nearer the Indian original 
JCdfi or Kdfi, than Kfij u ; and the change of the Sanskrit 4 into the 
Tamilian y or ( we have already seen exemplified in the change of the 
4 of Dravid into the y or ( of Tamir or Tamdf, 

(til.) Haiti, quorum Mom Maleut; Pliny. This mountain seems 
to have been to the north of the country of the Calingaa, and General 
Cunningham identifies it with Mahtadm Male in Gaxtfam. It ia 
difficult to determine the situation of the pl&cee in India mentioned 
in Pliny; bat it seems oertain that, wherever the Mona Helens map 
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have been, its name embodied the well-known Dra vidian word (which 
we see also in the Sanskrit Malaya) main , ‘a mountain.' The name 
of the people was probably derived from the same word, and signified, 
like the Tamil maleiyar and the R&jmah&l Mdler or Malcr, * moun- 
taineers. 1 

(22.) It may be noticed that the rendering of the Sanskrit Buddha 
by Clemens Alexandrinus as Bourra, and his rendering of the Sanskrit 
Sramana (Buddhistic ascetics) by Itfivoi, accord better with the Tamil 
forms of these words (Putta and Samana) than with the Sanskrit 
originals. 

(23.) It is remarkable bow many names of places in Southern India 
mentioned by Ptolemy end in oug or ouga, ‘ town.' There are twenty- 
three such places in all The following are examples : — SaXouj, Kof •- 
cuflce, lUdovigeugat, IlaXovfa, 'Agi /ifloug, Mayouf, Mamrrou*, K ofirtoug. 
In addition to these there is Ketgouga mentioned already. It is scarcely 
possible to doubt that TJodcirhcuga means pudu-per-dr , 'new great- 
town;' or IlakouMt, pdl-dr, 'milk- town.' Probably a letter or two 
in the rest may have been changed, so that we cannot be quite certain 
what they meant, except the places should be identified, which has not 
yet been done ; but they sound wonderfully Tamil-like. The conjunc- 
tions of consonants (nt, nd, mb, U) are exactly such as Tamil loves. 

Some of the names of places mentioned by Ptolemy prove that the 
Br&hmans hod by that time established themselves at various jKuts 
in the Carnatic, and given names to some of the principal localities. 
MMovga, Madura, is a Sanskrit word ; so also is JJatd/uv, the king's 
name. Xafogoe, 1 the yellow river,' the K&v6rt, is claimed by Sanskrit, 
though possibly Dravidian. There is no doubt that Ko/idpa, Cape 
Comorin, is Sanskrit ; and probably K&gv is Sanskrit also. Ptolemy 
says that Bifihmans (Bga%vdw May#/) dwelt in the country under the 
mountain Bfjfriyc£, and as far as the country of the Bar ©/ — n of; vrfX/g 
Bgdxpn- Can this be Brahmad&am, an ancient town ou 

the Tfimrapangd, not far from the foot of the Podigei mountain, which 
I have found referred to in several ancient inscriptions! 

At a later period than that of Ptolemy by several centuries, when 
the Indian trade had passed from the hands of the Greeks to those of 
the Persians, Cosines Indico-pleustes, in his " Christian Topography," 
furnishes some interesting particulars respecting Ceylon and the Malabar 
coast, included in which he preserves for us a few Tamil word*. I 
have already mentioned his name for the Malabar coast — Bfefti, the 
mountain region. He gives also the names of fife places on the 
Malabar pout from which pepper was exported, three of which end in 
vdroto, 'town/ a* word which, though found in Sanskrit, is, I think, 
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o Dravidian origin; and of these, one {Iloodorairam) gives us the 
distinctively Tamil word pudu, new. There is still on the same coast 
a town called by this name, which, like many other 1 Newtons,’ must 
be a town of considerable antiquity, seeing that it has long been 
regarded by native authorities as the northern boundary of KArala 
proper and of true KArala usages. This voudo of CosmaB is slightly 
more correct than the rods of Ptolemy's rode* igouget. Colonel Tule 
{Bombay Antiquary for August 1874) identifies the place with the 
4 Bodfattan * of Ibn Batuta, and the ‘ Peudefitania 1 of Nicolo Conti. 

Though the Greek geographers have not given us any information 
respecting the languages of India, beyond what little is furnished by 
the names of places contained in their works, the information derived 
from those lists is exceedingly interesting. The earliest extant traces 
of the Dravidian languages which possess reliable authority, are those 
with which we have been furnished by the ancient Greeks ; and from 
an examination of the words which they have recorded, we seem to 'be 
justified in drawing the conclusion, not only that the Dravidian lan* 
guages have remained almost unaltered for the last two thousand years, 
but probably also that the principal dialects that now prevail had a 
separate existence at the commencement of the Christian era, and pre- 
vailed at that period in the very same districts of country in which we 
now find them. The art of writing had probably been introduced, the 
grammar of the Dravidian languages hod been fixed, and some progress 
made in the art of composition before the arrival of the Greek mer- 
chants;* and the extraordinary fixity with which those languages 


* The arrival in India of thoae Grecian merchant! appears to have been con- 
temporaneous with the conquest of Egypt by the Romans. The earliest Roman 
coins found in India are those of the reign of Augustus. A large number of 
Roman imperial aurei were found some years ago on the Malabar coast ; upwards 
of thirty types of which, commencing with the earlier coins of Augustus, and 
including many of Nero, were described by me in a paper published at Trivand- 
rum in 1851 by the Rajah of Travanoore, to whom the coins belonged. 

It may be desirable to mention here the approximate dates of the Greek and 
Roman geographical writers referred to above. 

B.C. — Herodotus 480 ; Cteslas 400 ; Onssioritus 880 ; Msgaithenec 800. 

A.D.— Strabo JO ; Pomponius Mela 00 ; Pliny 77 ; Periplus Maria Erythnel 
80 ; Dionysius Periegetes 80 ; Ptolemy 180 ; Arrian 100 ; Clemens Alexandrinus 
900 ; Eusebius 980 ; Pastes Avienus 380 ; Mercian 480 ; Cosmic Indioopleustes 
080; Stephen of Bysanthim 000; Bavcnnatis Anonym! CoemograpWa, 7th 
century j Georgius SyneeUns 800 ; Eustathius, the oommtntetor on Dionysius 
Periegetes, 18th century ; Uranius, a writer quoted by Stephen of Bysantium, 
date unknown. The date of the Peutlnger Tables is unknown, but an examina- 
tion of the Aslan segment of those tables convinces me that the author could not 
have had any aoquototenos with Ptolemy, -and therefore probably lived at an 
earlier period. 
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appear to have been characterised ever since that period is in accord- 
ance with the history of all other Asiatic languages f from the date of 
the commencement of their literary cultivation. 

If the Dravidian family of languages is allied, as I think it may be 
believed to be in the main, to the Scythian families, it may justly 
claim to be considered as one of the oldest congeners of the group. 
With the exception of the language of the Behistun tablets, no words 
belonging to any distinctively Scythian language can be traced up to 
the Christian era. Mr Norris says, “ I know of nothing written in 
the Magyar language earlier than the fifteenth century, and of the 
other Ugrian languages we have nothing above fifty or sixty years old. 
The great Finnish heroic poem, the 1 Kalevala,’ may be of any age, but 
as it appears to have been brought down to us only by word of mouth, 
it has naturally varied, like all traditional poetry, with the varying 
forms of the language.” The Uigurs or Oriental Turks acquired the 
art of writing from the Nestorian Christians, the Mongolians from the 
Uigurs ; so that the literary cultivation of neither of those languages 
can be compared in point of antiquity with that of the Dravidian. 
Amongst the earliest records of the Scythian tongues that have been 
discovered, is a brief list of words recorded by the Chinese as peculiar 
to the old Turks of the Alta! ; and of eight words contained in this 
list, all of which are found in the modem dialects of the Turkish, pro- 
bably three, certainly two, are Dravidian. Those words aB given by 
the Chinese are : — 


black, 

old, 

chieftain. 


Tubkibh or the Alt xi . 
koro , 
kori, 
kdn, 


Modbus Turkish. 
guard , 
port, 

khdn , 


Tamil. 

karu. 

kifa. 

k6fb Or k6. 


I am strongly inclined to consider the last Tamil word, kdn or k6, to 
be identical with the lcAn t Ichdn, or khdffa* of the Turko-Mongolian 
languages. The Ostiak, an Ugrian dialed, 6*s kkon. In the old Tamil 
inscriptions I have invariably found ltd or kdn instead of the Sanskrit 
rdfd ; but the word has become o b sol et e la modern Tamil, except in 
compounds, and in the honorific cade title kdn, assumed by shepherds. 
This conjunction of meanings (king and shepherd)' is very interesting, 
and reminds one of the Homeric description of kings as ww/riM* 

Hie Tamil literature now extant enables us to ascend, in studying 
the history of the language, only to the ninth or tenth oentury, a.d. i 
the Dravidian words handed down to us by the Greeks cany us up, as 
we have pee n, to tb* Christian era. Beyond that period, the compari- 
son of existing dialects is our only available guide to a knowledge of 
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the primitive condition of the Dravidinn language. The civilisation of 
the Tamil people, together with the literary cultivation of their lan- 
gu&ge, may have commenced about the sixth or seventh centuiy, B.C., 
but the separation of the primitive Dravidian speech into dialects 
must have taken place shortly after the arrival of the Dravidians in 
the districts they at present inhabit — an event of unknown, but cer- 
tainly of very great antiquity. The Irish and the Welsh dialects of 
Celtic, the Old High and the Old Low dialects of Teutonic, and the 
Finnish and Magyar dialects of Ugrian, had probably become separ 
rate and distinct idioms before the tribes by which those dialects 
are spoken settled in their present habitations ; but the various 
Dravidian dialects which are now Bpoken appear to have acquired a 
separate existence subsequently to the settlement of the Dravidians in 
the localities in which we now find them. Supposing their final settle- 
ment in their present abodes in Southern India to have taken place 
shortly after the Aryan irruption (though I think it probable that 'it 
took place before), every grammatical form and root which the various 
dialects possess in common, may be regarded as at least coeval with 
the century subsequent to the arrival of the Aryans. Every form and 
root which the Brahui possesses in common with the Dravidian tongues 
may be regarded as many centuries older still. The Brahui analogies 
enable us to aBcend to a period anterior to the arrival in India of the 
Aryans (which cannot safely be placed later than 1 600 B.o.) \ and 
they furnish us with the means of ascertaining, in some degree, the 
condition of the Dravidian languages before the Dravidians had finally 
abandoned their original abodes in the central tracts of Asi a . 

Politic al and Social Relation of ths Pbimitiy* Dravidianb to 

the Abyan and Pba-Aryan Inhabitants of Nobthebn India. 

Hie arrival of the Dravidians in India must have been anterior to 
the arrival of the Aryans, but there is some difficulty in determining 
whether the Dravidians were identical with the aborigines whom the 
Aryans found in possession of the northern provinces, and to whom the 
vernacular languages of Northern India are supposed to be indebted 
fbr the non-Sanskritic elements they contain, or whether they ware a 
distinct and more indent race. The question may be put thus Were 
the Dravidians identical with the Dasyus, by whom the progress of • 
Aryans was disputed, and who were finally subdued end incorporated 
with the Aryan raoe as their serfs and dependents J or werethey a rac# 
unknown to the Aryans of the first age, which had already-left, or been 
expelled from, Northern India, and migrated southwards townrae u» 
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extremity of the peninsula before the Aryans arrived? This question 
of the relation of the Dravidiaus to the Aryanised aborigines of Nor- 
thern India is confessedly involved in obscurity, and can be settled 
only by a more thorough investigation than any that has yet been made 
of the relation of the Dravidian languages to Sanskrit, the Pr&krits, 
and the northern vernaculars. We may, indeed, with tolerable safety 
regard the Dravidians as the curliest inhabitants of India, or at least 
as the earliest race that entered from the North-West ; but it is not so 
easy to determine whether they were the people whom the Aryans 
found in possession and conquered, or whether they had already, before 
the arrival of the Aryans, moved on southwards put of the northern 
provinces, or been expelled from those provinces by the prse-historic 
irruption of another race. Some inquirers have held the identity of 
the Dravidians with the primitive Sttdras ; and something maj bf said 
in support of this hypothesis. I am not competent to pronounce a 
decided opinion on a point which lies so far beyond my own province, 
but the differences which appear to exist, and which I have already 
pointed out, between the Dravidian languages and the non-Sanskiitic 
under-stratum of the northern vernaculars induce me to incline to the 
supposition that the Dravidian idioms belong to an older period of 
speech. If this supposition is correct, it seems to follow that the pro- 
genitors of the Scythian or non-Aryan portion of the S'ddras and mixed 
classes now inhabiting the northern provinces must have made 'their 
way into India subsequently to the Dravidians, and also that the Dra- 
vidians must have retired before them from the greater part of Northed* 
India, ere they were in their turn subdued by a new nice of invaders. 
By whomsoever the Dravidians were expelled from Northern India — if 
they ever were really expelled — and through what causes soever they 
were induced to migrate southward, I feel persuaded that they were 
never expelled by the Aryans. Neither the subjugation of the Chdlas, 
Pl^dyas, and other Dravidians by the Aryans, nor the expulsion from 
Northern India by the Aryans of the races who afterwards became 
celebrated in the South, as P&udyas, Chdlas, Ktoalas, Kolingas, Andh- 
ras, is recognised by any Sanskrit authority, or any Dravidian 
tradition. Looking at the question from a purely Dravidian point of 
view, I feel convinced that the Dravidians never had any relations 
with the primitive Aryans but those of a peaceable and friendly char- 
acter ; tad that if they were expelled from Northern India, and forced 
to tak* .refuge in Odudvana and DaodakAraoya— the great Dravidian 
forest— prior to the dawn of their civilisation, (he tribes that subdued 
and (bra# them southwards moat have been pro* Aryans, 

Those ptfNhdfyun Scythians, by whom I have been supposing the 
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Dravidians to have been expelled from the northern provinces, are not 
to be confounded with the K61s, SantAls, Bhlls, D6ms, and other abori- 
ginal tribes of the North. Possibly these tribes had fled into the for- 
ests from the Dravidians prior to the pr®- Aryan invasion, just as the 
British had taken refuge in Wales before the Norman conquest. It 
is also possible that the tribes referred to had never crossed the Indus 
at all, or occupied Northern India, but had entered it, like the Bhfit&n 
tribes, by the North-East, and had passed from the jungles and swamps 
of lower Bengal to their present abodes — taking care always to keep 
on the outside of the boundary line of civilisation. At all events, we 
cannot suppose that it was through an irruption of those forest tribes 
that the Dravidians were driven southwards ; nor does the non-San- 
skritic element supposed to be contained in the northern vernaculars 
appear to accord distinctively with the peculiar structure of the K61a- 
rian languages. The tribes of Northern India whom the Aryans gra- 
dually incorporated in their community, ns Sfcdras, whoever they were, 
must have been an organised and formidable race. They may have 
been identical with the * Ethiopians from the East/ who, according to 
Herodotus, were brigaded with other Indians in tho army of Xerxes, 
and who differed from other Ethiopians in being * straight-haired.' 

I admit that there is a difficulty in supposing that the Dravidians, 
who have proved themselves superior to the Aryanised Sttdras of Nor- 
thern India in mental power, independence, and patriotic feeling, 
should have been expelled from their original possessions by an irrup- 
tion of the ancestors of those very Sftdraa. It is to be remembered, 
however, that the lapee of time may have effected a great change in 
the warlike, hungry, Scythian hordes that rushed down upon the first 
Dravidian settlements. It is also to be .remembered that the dependent 
and almost servile position to which this secondary race of Scythians 
was early reduced by the Aryans, whilst the mom distant Dravidians 
wem enjoying freedom and independence, may have materially altered 
their original character. It is not therefore so improbable as it might 
at first sight appear, that after the Dravidians had been driven across 
the Vindhyaa into the Dekhan by a newer race of Scythians, this new 
laee, conquered iu its turn by the Aryans and reduced to a dependent 
position, so6n sank beneath the level of the tribes which it bad ex- 
pelled ; whilst the Dravidians, retaining their independence in the 
southern forests into which they wem driven, and submitting eventually 
to the Aryans, not as conquerors, but as colonists end instructors, gra- 
dually rose in ike social scale, and formed communities and states in 
the extreme South, rivalling th ose of the Aryans in the North.* 

* Ddfatat Is a corruption of the Sanskrit M U Um , the south, litersHy, the 
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Mr Canon (Journal of the Royal Atiatic Society, vol. xvi.) attempted 
to meet the difficulty I have stated by supposing that the Tamilians 
were never in possession of Aryfi-varta, or Northern India, at all ; but 
that they were connected with the Malay race, and came to Southern 
India by sea, from the opposite coast of the Bay of Bengal, or from 
Ceylon. This theory seems, however, perfectly gratuitous ; for it has 
been proved that the languages of the G6nds and Kus are Dravidian 
equally with Tamil itself ; that the Onion and the RAjmahAl are also 
substantially Dravidian ; and that Brahui partakes so largely of the 
same character (not to speak of the language of the Scythic tablets of 
Behistun), as to establish a connection between the Dravidians and the 
ancient races west of the Indus. It has also been shown that in the 
time of Ptolemy, when every part of India had long ago been settled 
and civilised, the Dravidians were in quiet possession, not only^of the 
south eastern coast, but of the whole of the peninsula, up nearly to the 
mouths of the Canges. 

It is undeniable that immigrations from Ceylon to the southern 
districts of India have occasionally taken place. The Ttvars (properly 
Ttv&rs, islanders) and the Ipavars, Singhalese (from Iram, Ceylon, 
a word which appears to have been corrupted from the Sanskrit 
Simhalam , or rather from the Pali Sihalam , by the omission of the 
initial *), both of them Travancore castes, are certainly immigrants 
from Ceylon ; but these and similar immigrants are not to b* con- 
sidered as Sin g hal e se, in the proper sense of the term, but as off- 
shoots from the Tamilian population of the northern part of the 
island. They were the partial reflux of the tide which peopled the nor- 
thern and western parts of Ceylon with Tamilians. Bands of maraud- 
ing Tamilians (Sdlii, Pdtrfis, and other Damilot — i.e., Chdlas, PApdyas, 
and other Tamilians) frequently invaded Ceylon, as we are informed by 
the MahA-wanso, both before and subsequently to the Christian era. 


right (dorter), an appellation which took its rise from the eiroumstanoe that the 
Brahman, in determining the position of object*, looked towards the Best, whioh 
he called pOm a, the opposite region, when whatever lay to the southward waa 
necessarily to the right. The Sooth wee to the primitive Dravldien whet the 
Bast was to the Brahman. He sailed it Isa, of which the meaning in Tamil is 
• opposite; * whilst the North was eo^s (the north-wind vdfei), whioh is probably 
connected with «d (fat, to wither— the north wind being « regarded by Tamilian* 
with as rnndh dreed as the south wind (mythdlogically the oar of the 

Indian Oupid) was sms s tat ed with the idea of everything that was agreeable. 
Referring to the physical oaaflgnratioo of the Camatio, the Dravidtani celled the 
Sect ‘downward; ' the West, the region of the Ghauts. ‘ upward.’ The cocoa- 
nut, burnt. Tarn, seems to moan ‘the southern tree,’ this tree having been 
brought, a ooo rdia g to tradition, from Ceylon. Mr 0. P. Brown derives feuhdpa, 
coosa-nat fromfyffteetmtb shell, and Mya (Tam. biy), fruit. 
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On ‘several occasions they acquired supreme power, and at length per- 
manently occupied the northern provinces of the island. There is no 
direct affinity, however, between the Singhalese language — the language 
of the Singhalese, properly so-called, who appear to have been colonists 
from Magodha — and the language of the Taznilians ; nor is there any 
reason for supposing that the natural course of migration (viz., from the 
mainland to the island) was ever inverted to such a degree as to justify 
tbe supposition that the whole mass of Dravidians entered India from 
Ceylon. Dr Gundert’s suggestion, mentioned in p. 24, is better capable 
of being defended than Mr Curzon’s, but is also, as it appears to me, 
encumbered with greater difficulties than the ordinary theory. 

Original Use and Progressive Extension of the Term ‘S^dra.* 

The mass of the Dravidians are now so commonly designated Sftdras, 
especially by BrAhmans and those Europeans who take their caste nomen- 
clature from Br&hmans, and the Dravidians themselves are so generally* 
content to be called by this name, that it cannot but be regarded ds 
a remarkable circumstance that they were originally designated, without 
distinction or exception, as Kshatriyas, by the highest and most 
ancient authorities in Buch matters — viz., Manu and the MahA-bh&rata. 
The references will be found in Muir’s * Sanskrit Texts/ vols. i., n , 
in which will also be found extracts from various genealogical lists 
in which the Dravidians are represented to be the descendants of 
Kshatriya princes. It is true that they are represented also as having 
fallen from the rank of Kshatriyas into the condition of vrishalas, 
* outcasts or Sttdras,’ by the neglect of Br&hmanical rites; but this 
does not affect the statement made regarding what was supposed to 
have been their original condition. However remarkable this state- 
ment may be, in consequence of its contrariety to more modern ideas, 
its ethnological value must be admitted to be veiy small, seeing that 
not only are the S'akas, a Scythian race, and the Chinas, or Chinese, 
of all Mongolians the most Mongolian, described as originally Kshat- 
riyaa, equally with the Dravidians, but both they and the Dravidians 
are placed in the same category with the Yavanas or Greeks, of all 
Aryans the most normally Aryan. Perhaps the chief value of the 
statement consists in the proof it furnishes that the Dravidian inhabi- 
tants of the southern part of the peninsula were regarded from the 
earliest times as oeenpying a very different position from that attri- 
buted to the Hishldas and other rude forest tribes (some of whom 
at least team to have been equally Dravidians in origin) inhabiting the 
forests and hilly ranges in Central India, and occasionally disturbing 
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the contemplations and interrupting the sacrifices of holy rithis. The 
latter are generally described as vile sinners, as ugly and uncouth as 
they were savage. Possibly also when we read of the r&khasas or 
giants so frequently met with by the rithis and epic heroes, we are to 
bnderstand merely an irreconcilably hostile portion of those aboriginal 
tribes ; whilst those of them that showed a friendly disposition, like 
Rama’s allies, are half praised, half ridiculed, as intelligent monkeys — 
by an interesting anticipation of the Darwinian theory ; according to 
which the monkey progenitors of the human race will have to be Bought 
for in the tropics, probably in India. It is doubtful whether even the 
rude Dravidian and Kdlarian tribes of Central India ever deserved to 
be described in such terms ; but the fact that the Pandyas, Chdlas, and 
other Dravidian races were represented at the same time as having 
been originally, not r&kshasas or monkeys, but Kshatriyas, cqu^ly with 
the Solar and Lunar princes of Aryan India, proves conclusively that 
they at least were considered almost as civilised and as occupying 
almost as respectable a position as the orthodox Aryans themselves. 

The term 1 Sttdra,’ which is now the common appellation of the mass 
of the inhabitants of India, whether Gaurions or Dravidians, has been 
supposed to have been originally the name of a tribe dwelling near the 
Indus. Lassen recognises their name in that of the town Sudgos on 
the lower Indus ; and especially in that of the nations of the S&tyti 
in Northern Aracboaia. He supposes them to have been, witfe the 
Abhiras and Nishtdas, a black, long-haired race of aborigines, not 
originally a component part of the Aryan race, but brought under ih 
influence by conquest ; and that it was in consequence of the S'fidras 
having been the first tribe that was reduced by the Aryans to a 
dependent condition, that the name 1 S'fidra * was afterwards, on the 
conquest of the aborigines in the interior part of the country, extended 
to sU the servile classes. Whatever may have been the origin of the 
name * S'ftdra/ it cannot be doubted that it was extended in course of 
time to ill who occupied or were reduced to a dependent condition ; 
whilst the name ‘Dasyu’ or ‘ Mlftchcha ' continued to be the appella- 
tion of the unsubdued, non-Arytnised tribes. 

Host writers on this subject seem to suppose that the whole of the 
S'fldras, or primitive, servile elissee of Northern India, to whom this 
name was progressively applied, belonged to a different race from their 
Aryan conquerors. Whilst I sssent to every other part of the euppoei- 
tion, I am unable to assent to the universality of this. It asems to 
me to be probable that a considerable proportion of the servant* 
dependent* or followers of the Aiysns belonged from the first to the 
Aryan nee. Am the Slavonian serfs are Slavonian* and the Magyar 
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serfs Magyars, there is no improbability in the supposition that a large 
number of the Aryan serfs or Stadras (perhaps at the outset the major- 
ity) were Aryans ; and I cannot on any other supposition account for 
the fact that so large a proportion of the component materials of the 
Frflkrits and northern vernaculars is Sanskrit. 

The supposition of the Aryan origin of a large number of the Stadras, 
seems also most in accordance with the very old mythological state- 
ment of the origin of the Stadras from PuruBha’s or Brahm&'B feet ; for 
though the BrAhmans, Kshatriyas, and Variyas, the twice-born classes, 
are represented as springing from more honourable parts of the body, 
yet the Stadras are represented to have sprung from the shme divinity, 
though from an ignoble part; whereas the Nish&das, or barbarian 
aborigines, are not represented to have sprung from BrahmA at all, 
but formed what was called in later times a ( fifth clasB,’ totally uncon- 
nected with the others. It appears probable from this mythological 

I tradition that the Stadras were supposed in the first ages to differ from 
the ‘ twice-born ’ Aryans in rank only, not in blood. I regard as con- 
firmatory of this view the statement of Manu that * all who become 
outcasts are called Dasyus, whether they speak the language of the 
MlAchchas or that of the Aryans : ’ for in the same manner, all who 
enjoyed the protection of the Aryans, as their dependents and servants, 
would naturally receive a common appellation, probably that of 
Stadras, — whether, as aborigines, they spoke 'the language of MlAch- 
chaa,' the non-Aryan vernacular, or whether, as Aryans of an inferior 
rank in life, they spoke 'the language of Aryans , 1 a colloquial dialect 
of Sanskrit. It is true that the three twice-born caBtes alone are called 
Aryans by the S'atapatha-Brih mao* of the Rigveda: but aa 'the four 
classes,' including the Stadras, but excluding the Dasyus and NiahAdaa, 
are distinctly referred to in the Vedic hymns; as outcast Aryans are 
styled ' Dasyus ’ by Manu ; and as the higher classes of the Tamilians 
monopolise the national name in this very manner, and pretend that 
the lower classes of their race are not Tamilians, I think that we may 
tafely attribute the statement in question (in part, at least) to the 
pride of 4 the twice-born.' Even the Vrityas, who are distinguished 
from the Stadias, and are regarded as an inferior class, did not differ 
from the BrAhmans in language, and meat, therefore, have been Aryans. 

The aboriginal non-Aryan inhabitant! of India seem to have been 
subdued, and transformed from Dasyus and MlAohohas into Stadras, by 
slow degrees. In the age of Menu, they retained their independence 
and the appellation of 'Mlfehehas’in Bengal, Orissa, and theDekhAO; 
but in tiie earlier period referred to in some of the historic legsnda of 
the M ahi- bhi rata, we find the MMohchteand Dasyus disputing the 
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possession of Upper India itself with the Aryans. Sagara, the tliirty- 
fifth king of the Solar dynasty, is related to have laboured in vain to 
subdue the heterodox aborigines residing on or near his frontier : and 
in the reign preceding his, in conjunction with certain tribes connected 
with the Lunar line, those aborigines had succeeded in overrunning 
his territories.* 

tfhe introduction of the Dravidians within the pale of Hinduism 
appears to have originated, not in conquest, but in the peaceable pro- 
cess of colonisation and progressive civilisation. There is no tradition 
extant of a warlike irruption of the Aryans into Southern India, or of 
the forcible subjugation of the Dravidians ; though, if such an event 
ever took place, some remembrance of it would probably have survived. 
All existing traditions, and the names by which the Br&hmanical race 
is distinguished in Tamil — viz., Eiyar, fathers, instructors, and 
E&rpp&r, overseers (probably the imnoroi of Arrian) — tend to show 
that the Bribmans acquired their ascendancy by their intelligence and 
their administrative skill 


* Sagan, finding himself unable to extirpate or enslave those heterodox tribes, 
entered into a compromise with them, by imposing upon them variono distin- 
guishing marks; by which, I think, we may understand their obstinate per- 
sistence in the use of the distinguishing marks to whioh they had been aoqea- 
tomed. One of thoee marks is worthy of notice in an inquiry into the relatione 
of the early Dravidians. “ The Parades," it is recorded, “ wore their hair long 
In obedienoe to his commands." Professor Wilson observes, with reference to 
this statement (in hie notes on the FuAmv Purdna), 11 What Oriental people fore 
their hair long, exeept at the back of the head, is questionable ; and the usage 
would be characteristic rather of the Teutonic and Gothic nations." The usage 
referred to is equally characteristic of the Dravidians Up to the present dsy the 
ousrtom of wearing the hair long, and t* fated into a knot at the back of the head, 
is characteristic of ell the more primitive castes in the southern provisoes of the 
Tafcail eountry, and of soma of the castes that occupy a more respectable position 
in society. In indent times this mode of wearing the hair was in use amongst 
all Dravidian soldiers ; and soulptured representations prove that at a still earlier 
period it was the general Dravidian custom. Tbs Kdiu of the Nilgbervy Hills 
wear their hair in the same manner. The Tildas wear their hair long, but without 
confining it In a knot Probably H was from the Dravidian settlers in Ceylon 
that tbs fliugfaaleae adopted the aame usage ; for aa early m the third century A.D., 
Agathemerus, a Greek geographer, describing Ceylon, says, “ The natives cherish 
their bfilr as woman among ns, and twist it round their heads.” Thera art 
plstnwto Dr-Gondert informs ms, in the early Portuguese boohs of voyages, 
nprae anting the Ttvfir and other XtlayOSam series, in whioh they inmiably 
appear with long hair. Tbs wearing of the hair long appears to have bom re- 
garded by the early Dvwridfcms as a djstinativs sign of national independence : 
whilst ihs abating of the hair at the head, with tbs ssssption Of tlmriftlddr 
kujwmt, tho look at tho baric of tho head, oorroaponding to tho tail of tbs Chinese, 
seams to have been so wi da r s d as a sign of Aiyaniaation, or snbmtarioa to Aryan 
among, ml Odntorion rltirtn tot pals of Aiyan protootion. 
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The most adventurous immigrations from Northern India to the 
Dekhan were those of the offshoots of the Lunar dynasty, a dynasty 
which originated from the Solar, and whose chief city AyddhyA, Oude, 
was the traditional starting point of most of their migrations. The 
FApdya kings of Madura were feigned to have sprung from the Lunar 
line. The title * PA^dya * is derived, as has already been mentioned, 
p. 16 , from the name of the P&^davas of Northern India, the cele- 
brated combatants in the great war of the M&liA-bhArata, to whom every 
Cyclopean work of unknown antiquity is traditionally ascribed. This 
derivation of the name of PAgdyas is doubtless correct ; but there is 
very little reason to suppose that the kings of Madura, by whom this 
name was assumed, sprang from any of the royal dynasties of Northern 
India. The marriage of Aijuna to a daughter of the second king of the 
P&odyan dynasty, whilst on his travels in the South, according to the 
MahA-bhArata, falls far short of proving (what it is sometimes sup- 
posed to prove) that the PAijdya kings were Kshatriyas. Besides, 
what are we to conclude from Arj ana’s abandonment of hiB PApdyau 
bride shortly afterwards, according to the same story ? The Aryan 
immigrants to the South appear to have been generally BrAhmanical 
priests and instructors, rather than Kshatriya soldiers ; and the kings 
of the PA^dyas, Chdlas, Kalin gas, and other Dravidians, appear to have 
been simply Dravidian chieftains, whom their BrAhmanical preceptors 
and spiritual directors dignified with Aryan titles, and taught to imi- 
tate and emulate the grandeur and cultivated tastes of the Solar, Lunar, 
and Agni-kula races of kings.* In later times we may see the progress 


* A similar opinion respecting tho rotation that subsisted between the Aryans 
tnd the oarly Dravidians was expressed by Professor Max Mtlller (“ Report of 
British Association for 1847 ”). " Wholly different from the manner in which the 
BiShmaniesl people overcame the north of India, was the way they adopted of 
taking possession of and settling in the country south of the Vindhya. They did 
not enter there in orushing masses with the destroying force of eras, but in the 
more peaceful way of extensive colonisation, under the protection tnd counte- 
nance of the powerful empires in the north. Though sometimes engaged in warn 
with their neighbouring tribes, these colonies generally have not taken an offen- 
riva but only a defensive part ; and it appears that, after having introduced 
BrAh manical institutions, laws, end religion, especially along the two coasts of the 
sea, they did not pretend to impose their language upon the much more nume- 
rous inhabitants of the Dekhan, but that they followed the wiser policy of adopt- 
teg themselves the language of the aboriginal people, end of conveying through Re 
medium their knowledge and instruction to the minds of uncivilised tribes. In 
this way they refined the rude language of the earlier Inhabitants^ and brought It 
to a perfection whie^i rivals even the Sanskrit. By tbeee mutual conoeesaons, a 
mtmb mere favourable eee imil ati on took place b etw ee n the Aryan and aboriginal 
imo; and tho south of India became eftarweria the laet refuge of firihmsnie e i 
«toB»o, whan it was banished from the north by the intolscant M ah opua e da ne. 
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of a similar process in Gfiudvana, where fere find that Qd^d chieftains 
have learned from their Brdhman preceptors, not only to style them- 
selves R&jtha, bnt even to assume the sacred thread of the * twice-born* 
Kshatriyas. The gradual transformation of these semi-barbarous chief- 
tains into Kshatriya princes (see Appendix : Dravidian physical type) 
showB bow the P&ndya and Chdla chieftains of the South may 
originally have been Dravidian Poligars ( Pdleiyakkdran , the holder of 
ft p&feiyam, a feudal estate), like those of Ramnad and Puducottah in 
later times, and may in process of time have risen in rank as m power, 
assuming as they did so the Kshatriya titles of Deva, Varmfi, Ac,, and 
finally, in some instances at least, succeeding in getting themselves 
recognised as Kshatriyas by the original Kshatriyas of the North. 

Whilst it is evident that the entire mass of the Dravidian* were 
regarded by Manu and the authors of the MahA-bh&rata and the PdH^as 
as Kshatriyas by birth, it is remarkable that the Brdhmans who settled 
amongBt the Dravidians and formed them into castes, in imitation of 
the castes of the North, seem never at any time to have given the Dra- 
vidians — with the exception perhaps of the royal houses — a higher title 
than that of S'fidra. They might have Btyled the agricultural classes 
Vaiiyas, and reserved the name of Stadia for the village servants and 
the nnenslaved low castes ; but acting apparently on the principle that 
none ought to be called either Kshatriyas or Vaidyas but Aryans, and 
that the Dravidians were not Aryans, they seem always to have <®led 
them S'fidras, however respectable their position. 

In consequence of this the title Sttdra conveys a hi gh er meaning in 
Southern than in Northern India. The primitive Sfidras of Northern 
ludia seem to have been slaves to the Aryans, or in a condition but 
little superior to that of slaves. They seem to have had no property 
of their own, and can seftreely be said to have had any civil rights. In 
Southern India, on the contrary, it was upon the middle and higher 
classes of the Dravidians that the title of * Sfidra* was conferred ; and 
the classes that appeared to be analogous to the servile Stadias of 
Northern India, were not called * S'fidras, but * Pallas ,* 1 Pareiyaa,’ Ac., 
na mes which they stUl retain. The application of the term ‘Sttdra’ to 
the ancient Dravidian chieftains, soldiers, and cultivators does not 
prove that they hid ever been reduced by the BrAhttan* to a dependent « 
position, or that they ever were slaves— as the northern S'fidras appear 

It is Jafeerestisf and impotent to observe how the benefldel fafloeueeef a W*her 
ciritis eti na assy be effirctoelly exercised, without forcing the people to give up 
their own language amt to adopt that of their foreign c on queror* a melt by 
whlafi, if s li mte fd j , every vital principle of an independent end natural develop* 
meet is n lo u s mfly de st r oy ed.** 
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to have been — to uy class of Aryans. The Brthmus, who came in 
* peaceably, ud obtained the kingdom by flatteries/ may probably have 
persuaded the Dravidians that in calling them SfAdras they were con- 
ferring upon them a title of honour. If so, their policy waa perfectly 
successful ; for the title of * Sttdra 9 has never been resented by the 
Dravidian castes ; ud hence, whilst in Northern India the Sttdra is 
supposed to be a low-caste man, in Southern India he generally ranks 
next to the Br&hman. The term Sftdra, however, is really, aa we have 
seen, as inappropriate to any dass of Dravidiana as the term Kshat- 
riya or Vaifya. It is better to designate each Dravidian caste simply 
by its, own name, as VeUaJas, N&yakkas, Ac., in accordance with the 
usage prevailing amongst the people themselves in each locality, 
without attempting to classify the various castes according to Mann’s 
principles of classification, which in reality are quite inapplicable to 
them, if not, indeed, equally inapplicable to the castes now existing in 
the north. 


Pba-Abyan Civilisation or the Dravidians. 

Though the primitive Dravidians were probably unaoquainted with 
the higher arts of life, they do not appear to have been by uy 
means a barbarous ud degraded people. Whatever may have been 
the condition of the forest tribes, it cunot be doubted that the 
Dravidius, properly so called, had acquired at least the dements of 
civilisation, prior to the arrival amongst them of the Brihmans. 

If we eliminate from the Tamil language the whole of its Sanskrit 
derivatives, the primitive Dravidian words that remain will furnish us 
with a faithful picture of the simple, yet far from savage, life of the 
uon-Aryanised Dravidians. Mr Curson holds that there is nothing in 
the shape of a record of the Tamil mind which can recall to us uy- 
thing independent of an obvious Sanskrit origin ; ud that if the con- 
trary supposition were tenable, we ought to find the remains of a 
literature embodying some record of a religion different from Hindflism. 
Traces of the existence amongst the non-Aiyanised Dravidians, both 
ancient and modern, of a religion different from Hindflism, will be 
pointed out in the Appendix. . At present I will xnerdy adduce those 
reooids of the primitive Tamil mind, manners, ud religion which the 
•nqent vocabularies of the language, when froed from the admixture 
of Sanskrit, will be found to furnish. 

From the evidence of the words in use amongst the esrly T amilians , 
we learn the following items of information. They had * kings , 1 wbo 
dwelt in 1 strong houses/ and ruled over small 1 districts of country * 1 
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They had 4 minstrels/ who recited 1 Bongs ’ at ‘festivals,’ and they 
seem to liave had alphabetical ‘ characters ’ written with a style on 
palmyra leaves. A bundle of those leaves was called 4 a book they were 
without hereditary 4 priests ’ and 1 idols/ and appear to have had no 
idea of ‘heaven’ or ‘hell/ of the ‘soul’ or ‘sin but they acknow- 
ledged the, existence of God, whom they styled kd, or king— a realistic ‘ 
title little known to orthodox Hinduism. They erected to his honour 
a * temple,’ which they called KM, God’s-house ; but I cannot find 
any trace of the nature of the ‘ worship ’ which they offered to him. 
They had 4 laws ’ and ‘ customs/ but no lawyers or judges. Marriage 
existed among them. They were acquainted with the ordinary metals, 
with the exception of 4 tin/ ‘ lead/ and ‘ zinc / with the planets which 
were ordinarily known to the ancients, with the exception of 4 Mercury’ 
and 4 Saturn.’ They had numerals up to a hundred, — some of tfc^m to 
a thousand ; but Were ignorant of the higher denominations, a 4 lakh ’ 
and a 4 crore.* They had 4 medicines/ but no 4 medical science/ and 
no 4 doctors ; 4 hamlets ' and 4 towns/ but no 4 cities ; ’ 4 canoes/ 4 boats/ 
and even ‘ships’ (small 4 decked’ coasting vessels), but no foreign 
‘commerce/ no acquaintance with any people beyond bcs, except in 
Ceylon, which was then, perhaps, accessible on foot at low water ; and 
no word expressive of the geographical idea of 4 island ’ or 4 continent.' 
They were well acquainted with 4 agriculture/ and delighted in 4 war.’ 
They were armed with 4 bows ' and 4 arrows/ with 4 spears * and ‘ ewpfds.' 
All the ordinary or necessary arts of life, including ‘spinning/ 4 weav- 
ing,' and ‘ dyeing/ existed amongst them. They excelled in 4 pottery/ 
as their places of sepulture show, but were unacquainted with the arte 
of the higher class. They had no acquaintance with 4 sculpture * or 
4 architecture ;’ with 4 astronomy/ or even 4 astrology and were igno- 
rant, not only of every brunch of ‘ philosophy/ but even of 4 grammar.' 
Their undeveloped intellectual condition is especially apparent in words 
relating to the operations of the mind. Their only words for the 
‘ mind' were the 1 diaphragm ' (the pfit of the early Greeks), and * the 
inner parts’ or ‘interior.’ They had a word for ‘thought/ but no 
word distinct from this for * memory/ 4 judgment/ or ‘ conscience ; ’ and 
no word for *wiH' To express ‘the will’ they would have been 
obliged to describe it as ‘ that which in the inner parts says, I am 
going to do so and so/ 

TUs brief illustration, from the primitive Tamil vocabulary, of the 
soda! condition of the Dravidians, prior to the arrival of the Brlhmaiut 
will suttee to prove that the elements of civilisation already existed 
amongpt them. They had not acquired much more than the elements ; 
and ih many thing! were centuries behind the Brlhmeus whom they 
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revered as instructors, and obeyed as overseen : but if they had been 
left altogether to themselves, it is open to dispute whether they would 
not now be in a better condition, at least in point of morals and 
intellectual freedom, than they are. The mental culture and the higher 
civilisation which they derived from the Brfihmans, have, I fear, been 
more than counterbalanced by the fossilising caste rules, the unprac- 
tical, pantheistic philosophy, and the cumbersome routine of inane 
ceremonies, which were introduced amongst them by the guides of 
their new social state. 


Probable Bate of Artak Civilisation or the Dravidianb. 

It would appear from the unanimous voice of ancient legends that 
the earliest Dravidian civilisation was that of the Tamilians of the 
P&ndya kingdom, and that the first place where they erected a city and 
established a state was Kolkei, on the T&mraparoi river (see p. 101), 
near the southern extremity of the peninsula. This civilisation was 
probably indigenous in its origin, but it Beems to have been indebted 
for its rapid development at so early a period to the influence of a suc- 
cession of small colonies of Aryans, chiefly Br&hmana, from Upper India, 
who were probably attracted to the South by the report of the fertility 
of the rich alluvial plains watered by the K&vftii, the Tftmraparoi, and 
other peninsular rivers ; or as the legends relate, by the fame of 
lULma’s exploits, and the celebrity of the emblem of S iva, which lUma 
discovered and worshipped at Ramisseram, or R&m&varam, a holy 
place on an island between the mainland and Ceylon. The leader of 
the first or most influential Brihmanical colony is traditionally aaid to 
have been Agastya, a personage who is celebrated in Northern India as 
one of the authors of the Vedio hymns, then as the holiest of hermits, 
performing sacrifices and austerities in the remotest forests, and ever- 
more penetrating farther and farther into the hitherto unknown South. 
In the South he is venerated aa the earliest teacher of science and 
literature to the primitive Dravidian tribes. It is very doubtfol 
whether Agastya (if there ever were such a person) was really the 
leader of the Brihman immigration ; more probably he is to be con- 
sidered as its mythological embodiment. * The Vindhya mountains,’ 
it is said, * prostrated themselves before Agastya ; ’ by which I under- 
stand that they presented no obstacle to his resolute southward 
progress ; for he is said to have penetrated as far south as the *Acinity 
of Gape Comorin. He is called by way of eminence the Tam*r 
or Tamilian sage, and is celebrated for the influence he acquired aft the 
court of Kulaftftkhara, according to tradition the first PftodT** king, and 
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fur the numerous elementary treatises he composed for the enlighten* 
ment of his royal disciple ; amongst which his arrangement of the 
grammatical principles of the language has naturally acquired most 
renown. He is mythologically represented as identical with the star 
Canopus, the brightest star in the extreme southern sky in India, and 
is worshipped near Cape Comorin as Agast&vara. By the majority of 
orthodox Hind&s he is believed to be still alive, though invisible to 
ordinary eyes, and to reside somewhere on the fine conical mountain, 
commonly called ‘ Agastya’s hill/ from which the Porunei or TAmra- 
par?i, the sacred river of Tmnevelly, takes its rise. (See p. 100.) 

The age of Agastya and the date of the commencement of the BrAh- 
manical civilisation of the Tamilians cannot now be determined with 
certainty ; but data exists for making an approximate estimate. It 
was certainly prior to the era of the Qreek traders, for then th^gre&ter 
part of the country appears to have been already Br&hmanised; the 
principal places had received Sanskrit names, and the PAijdya dynasty 
of kings had become known even in Europe. It seems as certainly 
subsequent to the era described in the RAmAynqa ; for then the whole 
of the south of India seems to have been still inhabited by barbarians, 
who ate human flesh, coh sorted with demons, and disturbed the con- 
templations of hermits. The age of AgaBtj a is apparently to be placed 
between those two eras. If we could be sure that the references to the 
civilised Chdlas, Dravidas, dec., which are contained in the present text 
of the Mahi-bh&rata, formed originally part of that poem, the era of the 
commencement of Tamilian civilisation, and the date of the Agastyaa 
colony from which it proceeded, might be brought within a still nar- 
rower compass, and placed between the age of the Rtxntyaga and that 
of the Maht-bhftrata. The genuineness of those references, and their 
age, if genuine, being as yet doubtful, end the era of Mann (in which 
there is an allusion to the Chinese, under the name of Chinas, which, 
like a similar allusion to the Chinas in the MahA-bhlrata, looks very 
modern) being generally now placed lower than ever, it is hard to sify 
where we are to look for trustworthy means of arriving at an approxi- 
mate date. At first sight Ceylon seems to furnish us with the infor- 
mation required. The immigration into Ceylon of the colony of 
Aryans from Ma gadha, headed by Vijaye, is placed ,by the Mabiwanao 
about &a 550 , or at least some time in tin oottise of thst century ; 
and if this were regarded as certain, it might be argued that the 
Aryans most have become acquainted with, and formed establishments 
in, the Dekhan and the Coromandel topat, and must have taken some 
steps towards clearing and civilising tbs DsudakArapy% or primitive 
forest of the peninsula before they thought of founding a colony in 
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Ceylon, We have no documentary evidence, however, for any of these 
particulars earlier than the date of the composition of the MahAwamso, 
which is placed between 459 and 477 ad. Though the date of the 
arrival in Ceylon of the colony from Mogadha is uncertain, it is quite 
certain that some such colony must have arrived in Ceylon several 
centuries before the Christian era. This appears from the evidence of 
language. TAmzapan?! (in PAli T&mbap&wi) was the name given by 
the Magadha colonists to the place where they landed in Ceylon (said 
to have been near Putlam), and afterwards to the whole island. This 
name, in the shape of Tacr^anj, became known to the Greeks as early 
os the time of Alexander the Great, and it is singular that this is also 
the name of the principal river in Tinnevelly oil the opposite coast of 
India. (See p. 100.) This river TAmraparid is mentioned by name 
in the MahA-bhArata as a river in which the gods had once bathed, and 
it is evident from this reference to it in the MahA-bhArata that it must 
have been known by that name from a very early period, and that there 
must have been some special reason for its celebrity. We are led, 
therefore, to infer that the Magadha colony which settled in Ceylon 
may previously have formed a settlement in Tinnevelly, at the mouth 
of the TAmraparni river — perhaps at Kolkei, which appears, as we 
have already seen, to have been the earliest residence of the PAqtdyA 
kings. Vijaya, the leader of the expedition into Ceylon, is related in 
the MahA-wanso to have married the daughter of the king of PA^di ; 
and though it may be doubtful enough whether he really did so (for 
on the Bame authority we might believe that he married also the queen 
of the Singhalese demons) ; this at least is certain, that it was the per- 
suasion of the earliest Singhalese writers, who were, on the whole, the 
most truthful and accurate of oriental annalists, that the PAudyan 
kingdom on the coast of India opposite to Ceylon (the first kingdom 
established on Aryan principles in the peninsula) existed prior to the 
establishment of the Magadha rule in the neighbouring island. 

Dr Burnell, in an article in the Indian Antiquary for October 1872, 
attributes the introduction of BrAhmanical civilisation to a much later 
period. He thinks it not too much to infer that about 700 ad. (the 
date of KumArila-bhafta, who speaks of the language of the Telugu 
and Tamil people as a language of Mleehchas), BrAhmanical civilisation 
had but littie penetrated the south of India. “ BrAhmans had, no 
donbt, begun to find the South a promising field of labour, but there 
could have been very few settlers.” . . . “I do not mean,” he says, “to 
deny for a moment that a few Sanskr it names are found some centum 
earlier in South India, such as ate preserved to us by Musical writers, 
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but they occur only in the fertile deltas or important seaports of the 
South, and were probably introduced by Buddhist missionaries.” A 
distinction may perhaps be drawn between the elementary Br&hmanical 
civilisation of the era of the introduction of which I have been treating 
and the development of Dravidian literature . There is no proof of 
Dravidian literature, such as we now have it, having originated much 
before Kum&rila’s time, 700 a.d., and its earliest cultivators appear to 
have been Jainas ; but in so far as that species of civilisation which 
falls short of a national literature is concerned, the Dravidians may 
have been civilised, as 1 have supposed, and perhaps even to a certain 
degree Br&hmanised, some centuries before the Christian era. Doubt- 
less the Jainas themselves used Sanskrit in Southern as in Northern 
India at the commencement of their work as teachers (probably for a 
century or two), before they set themselves to the task of dq?cloping 
amongst each of the Dravidian races a popular literature independent 
of the language of their rivals the Br&hmans. The early Sanskrit 
names of places in Southern India, with two exceptions, are neither 
Buddhistical nor Br&hmanical, but simply descriptive. One of those 
exceptions, however, Kvm&rt, Cape Comorin, iB clearly Br&hmanical, 
not Buddhistical, as appears from the statement of the author of the 
“Periplus” himself; and the other, I fathurd, Madura, is evidently a 
reminiscence of Mathuri, the capital of the Y&davas — and therefore Of 
Br&hmanical origin. « 

It seems probable that Aryan merchants from the month of the 
Indus must have accompanied the Phoenicians and Solomon's servants 
in their voyages down the Malabar coast towards Ophir (wherever 
Ophir may have been), or at least have taken part in the trade. If 
Mr Edward Thomas’s supposition (Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, 1871) that the basis of the L&t character of Northern India 
was a previously existing Dravidian character, and Dr Burnell’s (see 
“Dravidian Alphabets”), that the earliest character used in India 
was one which was borrowed by the Dravidians from traders who 
brought it from the Bad Sea, and which was then borrowed by the 
Aryans from the Dravidians, be accepted, this early intercourse of the 
Dravidians with Phoenicians on the one hand, and with Aryans on 
the other, may account in some degree both tot what they borrowed 
and 1m what they lent Both those suppositions, however, await 
conBrastio*. It appears certain from notices contained in the Vades 
that the Aryans of the age of Solomon practised foreign trade in 
oosen-goiag vassals, hot it remains uncertain to what porta their ships 
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Relative Antiquity of Dravidian Literature. 

Notwithstanding the antiquity of Dravidian civilisation, the anti- 
quity of the oldest Dravidian literature extant is much inferior to that 
of Sanskrit. It can boast of a higher antiquity than that of any of 
the Aryan vernaculars of NortWn India ; but, except in this connec- 
tion, and in comparison with the literature of the modem languages of 
Europe, it is questionable whether the word ' antiquity * is a suitable 
one to use respecting the literature of any of the Dravidian languages. 

Age of Telugu Literature . — The earliest writer on Telugu grammar 
is said to have been a sage called Kaova, who lived at the court of 
Andhra-r&ya, the king in whose reign Sanskrit is said to have been 
first introduced into the Telugu country, according to the tradition 
formerly mentioned. For this tradition there is probably a historical 
groundwork, the introduction of Sanskrit derivatives being necessarily 
contemporaneous with the immigration of the Br&hmans ; and the 
statement that the first attempt to reduce the grammatical principles 
of the language to writing proceeded from a Br&hman residing at the 
court of a Telugu prince, is a Very reasonable one. Kama's work, if 
it ever existed, is now lost ; and the oldest extant woik on Telugu 
grammar (which is composed, like most Telugu grammars, in Sanskrit) 
was written by a Br&hman called Nannaya Bhafta, or Nannappa, who 
is also said to be the author of the greater part of the Telugu version 
of the Mah&-bh&rata, which is the oldest extant composition of any 
extent in Telugu. Nannappa lived in the reign of Vishnu Vardhana, 
a king of the Kalinga branch of the Ch&lukya family, who reigned at 
Uajamundiy. The reign of this king is plaoed by Mr A. D. Campbell 
about the commencement of the Christian eta ; but Mr C. P. Brown, 
in his Cyclic tables, places it, on better authority, Li the beginning of the 
twelfth century A.D. Appa-kavi, who ranks next to Nannaya Bhafta 
as a grammarian, wrote Ids commentaries not in Sanskrit, but in Telugu 
verse. , 

With the exception of a few works composed towards the end of the 
twelfth century, nearly all the Telugu works that are now extant appear 
to have been written in the fourteenth and subsequent centuries, after 
the establishment of the kingdom of Vqaya-nagara ; and many of them 
were written in comparatively recent times. Though the Telugu litera- 
ture which is now extant cannot boast of a high antiquity, the language 
must have been cultivated and polished, and many poems that are now 
lost must have been written in it long prior to the twelfth century-** 
the date of Nannaya’s translation of the MahAbb&rata : for aa this 
translation is considered 'the great standard of Telugu poetry/ it 
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cannot be supposed to have sprang into existence all at once, without 
the preparation of a previous literary culture. It must have been the 
crowning achievement of several centuries of earnest work. 

There is a large collection of popular Telugu aphorisms on religious 
and moral subjects attributed to the poet Vfimana: more than two 
thousand go by his name, but a selection of about Beven hundred has 
been translated by Mr C. P. Brown, who supposes Vemana may have 
lived in the sixteenth century. If, as I conceive, the strongly mono- 
theistic, anti-Br&hmanical, anti-ceremonial tone with which most of the 
aphorisms are pervaded, is due, like the same tone in the poems of 
the Tamil 1 Sittar ’ (which will be referred to presently), to the influence 
of Christian teaching, I should be inclined to place Vemana at least a 
century later, perhaps even as late as the beginning of the eighteenth 
century. In style his verses do not differ from the popular composi- 
tions of the present day.* 

Age of Canarese Literature . — Much new light has been thrown on 
the antiquity of Canarese literature by the publication of the S'abda- 
mqpidarpagam (“Jewel-Mirror of Words”), the most ancient and 
esteemed grammar of classical Canarese, written by K66ava or KM- 
in the preface to which the editor, Mr Kittel, has carefully 
worked out an answer to various questions that naturally suggest 
themselves to the modern mind respecting the authorship of the book 
and its date. Kttava was a Jaina, and the Jainas were the first to 
cultivate Canarese literature with zeal and success. Most of the poets 
he cites were Jainas, and if it be true that the earliest Jaina literature 
written in Northern India dates from the fourth century ▲.!>., several 
additional centuries must be allowed for the appearance of an indi- 
genous Jaina literature in so distant a region as the Canarese country. 
Kfitiava cites eleven predecessors in the art of poetry by name, besides 
referring to others, and styles them frequently 1 the poets of antiquity,' 
1 the ancients,' Ac. He speaks of certain compositions as written in 
Pafa-Gannadam , ancient Canarese, whilst he calls the language used 
by himself simply Canarese, though his language is regarded as ancient 
Canarese now. Already also the use of the peculiar vocalic r* which 
is retained in Tamil and Malayfijam, was beginning to be forgotten in 
Canarese, for he gives rules for its xat% whilst h^ gives no rules for the 
use of the hard r, which disappeared from Canarese in still later times, 
though It is still retained in Tamil and Malayfilam, and to a certain 
extent in Teingu. Both these letters are retained in the Bagaga 


# Bee Cover's “BolMeqgs of Southern India." Mr Cover wm inoUaod to 
attribute to Vfimana *moob higher aotlqsity. 
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dialect, an old Canarese patoia spoken by the Badagae of the Neil- 
gherry hills, a Oanarese colony long separated from the parent stock. 
These circumstances tend to bring down KAAava’e date to at least 
1000 ad. It is brought down to about this date more conclusively 
by means of a reference made t by a poet cited by K&ava to 1 the burn- 
ing sword of Tailapa/ Thd dynasty of the ChAlukyas, to which 
Tailapa belonged, reigned in KalyAna from about 800 a.d. to 1189, 
when it was extinguished j and the Tailapa probably referred to (the 
warlike Tailapa IL) restored the dynasty in 973 A.D. K&ava does 
not cite the Basava-PurApa, which is known to have been written in 
1369 ad., and therefore, probably, was anterior to it He is men- 
tioned by name as a famous author in a book written in 1637 ad. 
The Hari-vaetsa had been translated into Oanarese before KAlava 
wrote ; but though the poets whose works he cites in illustration of 
his rules, were well acquainted with the incidents and characters of the 
MahA-bhArata and the RAmAyana, these works do not appear to have 
been rendered into Canarese at that time. On the whole, therefore, but 
especially from the reference to Tailapa, Mr Kittel concludes that 
KAAava lived about 1170 ad^ a period which, as will be seen, was 
one of great literary activity in the Tamil country also. It is a 
remarkable fact that at the time when KAfova wrote, ‘ Sanskrit words 
in a fixed form, either as taUamae or tadbhawu , apparently to the same 
amount as in our days, had already been appropriated by the Canarese 
people/ Kfisava’s work is still the only true standard for all the nice- 
ties of the Canarese of the present day, the essential features of the 
language having remained wholly unchanged. In the Indian Antiquary 
for January 1875, Mr Kittel has followed up this account of KAAava 
and his times by an article on old Canarese literature in general, under 
the four heads of Jaina, LingAita, S'aiva, and Vaishnava. 

Age of MeUaydfam Literature , — Interesting as the MalayAlam lan- 
guage undoubtedly is, both in itself and bn account of the light it throws 
on rite point of development which had been reached by Tamil before 
MalayAlam finally separated from it and set up for itself, it must be 
confessed that MalayA)am literature can advance fewer claims to anti- 
quity than the literature of any other cultivated member of the Dravi- 
dian family. The Moping la the substance of the information on this 
subject given us by Dr Gundert, our best authority as to MalayAlam 
questions, in the preface to his MalayAlam dictionary. If we except 
a few inscriptions in copper and stone, the history bf MalayAlam 
literature commences with the 11 RAma Ghorita," which is probably 
the oldsst MalayAlam poem atill in existence. This poem was com* 
posed before the introduction of the Sanskrit alphabet now peed In 
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writing Malay&lam, and is deserving of the particular attention of the 
scholar, as it exhibits the earliest phase of the language, — perhaps 
centuries before the arrival of the Portuguese. For several antiquated 
words this poem is the only authority. Hie bulk of the other great 
poems (the “MAha-bhArata,” the “ RAmAyapa,” and the versions of 
the PurAuas) were composed within the last two or three cen- 
turies. Many Malay&lam compositions of later date, especially such 
as are current among the Vedantists, evidently affect Tamil modes 
of expression. 

Age of Tamil Literature . — Tamil literature is older than Telugu or 
Canarese, and considerably older than Malay AJara, though the high 
antiquity which is ascribed to some portions of it by the Tamilian 
literati cannot be admitted. A 

The sage Agastya occupies in Tamil literature a place of Still 
greater eminence and importance than that of Kaijva in Telugu. 
Mot only is the formation of the Tamil alphabet attributed to Agastya, 
and the first treatise upon Tamil grammar, together with the original 
settlement of the grammatical principles of the language ; but he is 
also said to have taught the Tamilians the first principles of medicine, 
of chemistry or alchymy, of magic, of architecture, astronomy, and 
law ; and about fifty treatises on these sciences, most of them appa- 
rently very modern, are attributed to his pen. Portions of the (jpatise 
cm grammar attributed to him exist, bnt their authenticity is not gene- 
rally admitted by well-informed Tamilians, who are peculiarly well 
versed in questions relating to grammar and grammatical works. 

Though the literary cultivation of the Tamil language may have 
commenced, as the Tamilians believe, in the age of Agastya (premising, 
however, that it is undecided whether he was a real personage, or is 
only to be regarded as the mythological representative of a class or 
period), I feel quite certain that none of the works which are com- 
monly ascribed to Agastya were written at so early an age. .Probably 
there is not any one of them older than the tenth century a.d. Of the 
works attributed to him, those which advocate the system of the 
Siddhsa (in Tamil Attar), a mystical compound of monotheism, quiet- 
ism, end alchemy, with a tings of Christianity, must certainly have 
been written after the arrival of Europeans in India : and Agastya'* 
name appears to have been need by the writers, ss had been done by 
many succession* of authors before, for the purpose of gaining the ear 
of Aha people for whose use the hooks were composed. We sennet 
doubt that the eabstanoe of the following stanza, which is contained 
in* the Stm * * Centum of Wisdom,’ a small poem attributed to 

Agastya, fas bemt fattened from st atem ent s of Christianity, notwith- 
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standing that Christianity is not directly named in it, or in any other 
work of this dais t — 

“ Worship thou the Light of the Universe ; who is one ; 

Who made the world in a moment, and placed good men in it ; 

Who afterwards himself dawned upon the earth aa a Guru ; 

Who, without wife or family, as a hermit performed austerities ; 

Who, appointing loving sages (siddhas) to succeed him, 

Departed again into heaven a — worship him.'* 

It is a striking illustration of the uncritical structure of the ordinary 
Hindft mind, that this stanza is supposed, even by Tamil literati t to 
have been written by Agastya himself many thousands of years ago. 
Hindfis endeavour to give it an orthodox Hindi! meaning, and native 
Christians regard it as a prophecy. Though there iB not a single 
archaism in it ; though it is written not only in the modern dialect, 
but in a colloquial idiom, abounding in solecisms, neither party enter- 
tains any doubt of its antiquity. 

Next to the fabulous Agastya, though many centuries before the 
treatises ascribed to him, we may perhaps place the author of the Tol- 
k&ppiyam (Tam. tol, ancient ; 6*ns. kdvya, poem), or ancient book, a 
real person, though fabled to have been one of Agastya’s disciples, who 
quarrelled with his master and set up for himself. The Tol-k&ppiyam 
is generally admitted to be the oldest extant Tamil grammar, and has 
been supposed, though on somewhat slight evidence, to be the oldest 
Tamil composition now extant, with the exception of certain fragments 
to be referred to presently. 

Though written by a S'aiva, its S'aivism is not that of the mystical 
schools of the V&Unta or S'aiva-siddhAnta ; and in the chapters 
which are still in existence (for much of it is supposed to have been 
lost), native grammarians have noticed the existence of various gram- 
matical forms which are considered, bnt I think without sufficient 
warranty to be archaic. It is traditionally asserted that the author of 
this treatise, who is styled technically * Tolkippiyan&r,* the man of the 
ancient book, embodied’in his work the substance of Agastya's gramma- 
tical elements. This tradition is on a par with that whioh ascribes so 
many anonymous works of modern times to Agastya himself : neverthe- 
less, if any reties of poems of the first age of Tamil literature still survive, 
they are to be found amongst the poetical quotations which are con- 
tained In* this and works, and in commentaries which have been 
written upon them, tone of those quotations are probably the very 
oldest qieetaena of the poetical style that are now extant Whatever 
antiquity may be attributed to the Tolktpptysm, it must have been 
pteoeded bgr many centuries of literary culture. It tys down rules fox 
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different kinds of poetical compositions, which must have been deduced 
from examples furnished by the best authors whose works were then 
in existence. A rule is simply an observed custom. Grammars, os 
well as poems, had preceded the TolkAppiyam, for it continually 
cites rules which had been laid down by preceding grammarians. 
Hence the formula which so frequently recurs, enmandr pnlavar , 4 the 
poets (*.«,, the grammarians) say.' [This form, enmandr instead of 
enJbar , is one of the supposed archaisms of this writer; but enbar 
appears to me more ancient as well as more regular.] In endeavouring 
to trace the commencement of Tamil literature, we are thus ‘carried 
further and further back to an unknown period. 

Even when we come down to the later period, if it were really later, 
of the Kural and the ChintAmagi, when Tamil literature is supposed 
to have reached the summit of its perfection, we find thafUhe exact 
age even of those great compositions is unknown. We have not a single 
reliable date to guide us, and in the mist of conjecture a few centuries 
more or less seem to go for nothing. Tamil writers, like Hindi! writers 
in general, hid their individuality in the shade of their writings. Even 
the names of most of tbem are unknown. They seem to have regarded 
individual celebrity, like individual existence, as worthless, and absorp- 
tion into the Universal Spirit of the classical litesature of their country 
as the highest good to which their compositions could aspire. Their 
readers followed in the same course, age after age. If the iPRok wsf 
good, people admired it ; but whether it was written by a man or by a 
divinity, or whether it wrote itself, as the Vedas were commonly sup- 
posed to have done, they neither knew nor cared. Still less did they 
care, of course, if the book were bad. The historical spirit, the anti- 
quarian spirit, to a great degree even the critical spirit, are develop- 
ments of modern times. Ifj thflptfdce, I attempt to throw some light 
on the age of the principal Tamil works, I hope it may be borne in 
mind that, in my opinion, almost the only thing that is perfectly cer- 
tain in relation to those works is, that they exist 

It will be convenient to arrange the principal extant works in cycles, 
which appear to follow one another, with more or less probability, in 
chronological order. 

(1.) The Jmna e might perhaps have called this instesd Ms 
tgdtqf Ms Mddura Samgam or College, seeing that two of the most 
renowned boohs of this period— *he HUadiyAr and the Kural— are said 
to have received the imprimatur of the college; but in the accounts 
respecting the oollsge end its proceedings that have hsen handed down 
to os Mm legendary element predominates to such a degree, mi the 
books now extant ascribed to member* of the college, or acid to have 
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been approved by them, are such commonplace productions in compa- 
rison with those two, that I prefer regarding the college as merely 
* the shadow of a great name, 1 and describing the principal works 
of the period, not as those which emanated from the college, but 
as those of the Jaina cycle, from the internal evidence of the works 
themselves. 

Leaving out of account the isolated stanzas already referred to, of 
high but unknown antiquity, which are quoted as examples in the 
grammatical and rhetorical works, the oldest Tamil works of any extent 
now eitant are those which were written, or claim to have been written, 
by the Jainas, or which date from the era of the literary activity of the 
Jaina sect The Jainas of the old P&pdya country were animated by 
a national and anti-Brfihmanical feeling of peculiar strength ; and it is 
chiefly to them that Tamil is indebted for its high culture and its com- 
parative independence of Sanskrit* The S'aiva and Vaishqtava writers 
of a later period, especially the S'aivas, imbibed much of the enthusiasm 
for Tauiilic purity and literary independence by which the Jainas were 
distinguished ; in consequence of which, though Tamil literature, as a 
whole, will not bear a comparison with Sanskrit literature, as a whole, 
it is the only vernacular literature in Inoia which has not been con- 
tented with imitating Sanskrit, but has honourably attempted to emu- 
late and outshine it. In one department at least, that of ethical apoph- 
thegms, it is generally maintained, and I think must be admitted, 
that Sanskrit has been outdone by Tamil. The Jaina period extended 
probably from the eighth or ninth centnry A.D., to the twelfth or thir- 
teenth. In the reign of Sundara P&gdya, called also K&n or Kubja 
P&tydya, the date of which will be considered further on, the adherents 
of the religious system of the Jainas are said to have been finally 
expelled from the Pfcpdya countoy; consequently, all Tamil works 
which advocate or avow that system may be concluded to have been 
written before the middle of the thirteenth century a.b., and probably 
before the decadence of Jaina influence in the twelfth. An exception 


* Dr Burnell, in the article already quoted, eeye — u Ail earlier dviliaation in 
Southern India, eo far aa it is known, is connected with the Jainas. Hiwen 
Tbsang, who visited the Telugu and Tamil countries in 689-40 A.D., mentions 
that the inhabitants were chiefly Nirgmtbat (U, Digambara Jainas). He 
mentions a few Buddhists, but baa sot a ward about Bfflhmana. The vague 
term by whioh the Tamil language is mentioned thy Kumdrila), JLndhiwDrflvida- 
bhiahfl, is remarkable, as it indicates that a systematic study of the ao-eaUsd 
Dravidiaa languagea can hardly have begun in the eighth oentory. . , . There 
can be little doubt thgt Bhafta Xum&rila regarded the South Indian (Dra vidian) 
dialaots at Jfieohefaa* or us-Brihsaanie, unriviUaad languages* Ha does net a*y 
so expressly, but Us words imply that bethought so.” 
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must be made in behalf of the ChildAmagi ^Nighairfu, a classical dic- 
tionary, by Magdala-purusha, a Jaina writer of the sixteenth century, 
who enjoyed the protection of one of the kings of Vjaya-nagaram. 

The Kura] of Tiruva]]uvar, a work which consists of 1330 dintichs, 
or poetical aphorisms, on almost every subject connected with vir- 
tue, wealth, and pleasure (the three chief objects of human existence, 
according to Hindfi writers — the three puruth&rthas), and which is 
regarded by all Tamilians (and perhaps justly) ns the finest composi- 
tion of which Tamil can boast, is generally regarded not only the best 
but the oldest Tamil poem of any extent which is now in existence. 
I think we should not be warranted in placing the date of the Kura] 
later than the tenth century a.d. 

The reasons which induce me to assign to it so high an antiquity 
are as follows : — A 

(1.) The Kura] contains no trace of the distinctive doctrines of 
Sankara Achftrya. It teaches the old S&nkhya philosophy, but ignores 
Sankara’s additions and developments, and would .therefore appear to 
have been written before the school of Sankara had popularised itself 
in the South ; though probably not before Sankara himself, who seems 
to have lived not later than the ninth century. 

(2.) It contains no trace of the distinctive doctrines of the Agama 
or S'aiva-aiddh&nta school — a school which, since about the eleventh 
century jld., has exercised a more powerful influence on Tamil 
literature and the Tamil mind than any other. It exhibits no acquaint- 
ance even with the existence of this school 

(3.) There is no trace in the Kura] of the mysticism of the modem 
PurAnic system ; of Ehdkti, or exclusive, enthusiastic faith in any one 
deity of the Hindfl Pantheon. The work appean to have been written 
before S'aivism and Vaishoavism had been transformed from rival 
schools into rival sects ; before the Fttftgas, as they now stand, had 
become the text-books of Hindfl theology; and whilst the theosophy 
of the early VedAnta and the ajrtMcgy of the MahA-bhArata com- 
prised the entire creed of the imjes&y of HindAa 

(4 ) The author of the Ktw4 ft claimed with nearly equal reason 
by S'aivsa and Jaina*. He is claimed also, but very feebly, by Vaish- 
navaa. On (he whole, the arguments of the Jaiqas appear to me to 
preponderate, especially those which appeal to the Jaina titles by 
which God is des cri bed, and the Jaina tom that pervades the ethical 
part of Abe work scrupulous abstinence from the de s tr u ct i on 
of lift Is frequently declared to be not only the chisfcst exoeBeooe of 
the true ascetic, hut elm the highest virtue. Nevertheless, from Ike 
indistinctness s*d undeveloped character of the Jaina sternest eon- 
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tamed in it, it seems probable that in TiruvaJluvar's age the Jainism 
of the Tamil country was rather an esoteric ethical school, than an 
independent objective system of religion, and was only in the process 
of development out of the older Hinduism. This would carry back 
the date of the Kura], to the ninth or tenth century. 

(5.) The Kuraj is referred to and quoted in grammars and pro- 
sodies which were probably written in the eleventh or twelfth century. 

For these reasons, such as they are, we seem to be warranted in 
placing the Kura} in the tenth century A.D., at least It must be 
remembered, however, as in almost every similar inquiry pertaining to 
Indian literature, that the reasons for this conclusion possesB.only a 
very limited amount of probability, and are capable of being overruled 
by the first discovery of a reliable date or fact There are reasons 
also for regarding it as possible that the Kura} should be placed 
several centuries later. It is the concurrent voice of various traditions 
that Tiruvalluvar lived before the dissolution of the Madura College, 
and it is certain that the Kura} is included in a poetical list of 
eighteen works which the college-board — (in this case tradition says it 
was literally a board) — sanctioned. Those traditions go on to state that 
the Rural was the very last work presented for the approval of the 
college, and that it was in consequence of the rejection of the Rural, 
in the first instance by the syndicate (on account of the low caste of 
its author), that the college ceased to exist The board miraculously 
expanded itself to receive the Rural, and then miraculously contracted 
itself so as to thrust out all the minting members of the college, where- 
upon, unable to bear the disgrace, they are all said to have drowned 
themselves. If any weight could be attaohed to thiB tradition, it 
would bring down the date of the Rural considerably, for other 
traditions connect Nakklrar (who is always represented as the president 
of the college) with the reign of RarikAla Chdia, who seems to have 
lived in the thirteenth century. Another tradition of a similar ten- 
dency is that which places AuveiyAr (TiruvaHuvar’s sister) in the reign 
of Rul&tunga Chdla, who it known to have lived in the twelfth bentniy. 
We must be Cautions, however, of placing the Rural so late aa 
Rnldtunga Chdls's reign, for it may be regarded as certain' that it was 
in that reign that the Tamil BAmAyaga was completed and published ; 
and Tamil scholars are of opinion that there is internal evidence in 
the RAmAyaga of its author's acquaintance with the Rural, espe- 
cially in certain stjmsas relating to the duties end qualifications of 
ambassadors. 

It is a remarkable circumstance that the author of the Rural is 
represented to have been a Fsreiya,— bom, according to the isgjmd, eg 
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MeilApfir, near Madras. Another legend represents him to have been 
the offspring of a Br&hman father by a Pareiya mother. His real name 
is unknown. The VaJJuvas are the priestly division of the Pareiyaa, 
and also soothsayers, and the author of tbs * Kura} * is known only as 
Tiruvafluvar , 1 the sacred Yallnvan ' or Pareiya priest. This is one of 
those traditions which are so repugnant to inveterate popular pre- 
judice, that they appear too strange for fiction, and are probably 
founded on fact It is a still more remarkable circumstance that 
certain poetical compositions of universal use and popularity in the 
Tamil country, and of considerable merit, are ascribed to a sister of 
TiruvaUuvar, a Pareiya woman ! AuveyAr’s real name, like that of her 
brother, is unknown, — Auvei or Auvciy&r , signifying ‘ a mother,’ ‘ a 
venerable matron.’ 

The Jaina period produced another great ethical poem on “$h« three 
objects of existence,” called the N&ladiy&r. The Btyle of the stanzas 
of which it is composed is more discursive and rhetorical than that of 
the Kura), and Dr Granl considers it on this account probably more 
ancient There is a still stronger argument, I think, for its priority to 
the Kura]. As it is admitted on eveiy hand that the Kura] excels all 
Tamil compositions of this kind, it seems improbable that a later 
writer of inferior power should have chosen the same subject and 
treated it according to the same rules. Kura) means 4 brief/ referring 
to the brevity of the verse employed : NAJadi means * four feet/ refer- 
ring probably to the four line stanza in which the poem is written. 
The name of the author is unknown, as well as his dhte. All that ia 
known is that he was a Jaina, that he wrote in the PApdya country, 
which he frequently describes by well-chosen epithets, and that his 
work is included in the list of those said to have been sanctioned by 
the Madura Colleger Some native scholars are of opinion that the 
whole of the Nlladi is not the composition of one author, but that on 
the contrary it appears by internal signs to be a collection of stanzas 
by different hands. 

The Chinttaapi,* a brilliant, romantic epic, containing 15,000 lines, 
is the meet celebrated Tamil poem written by an avowedly Jaina 
author. Partly from its Jaina origin, partly from the difficulty of its 
style, it is little known ; but Beach], who made the Chintfcnapi the 
model on which he composed his TtmbAvapi, was probably right in 
■malting that the author “may with justice be called the prince of 
Tuni! poets.” The style is considered superior even to th*t of Kam- 


• Sens, the gem which yields all one daalrts, a favourite title of 

bCahsfnu^ thiindha language 
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bar’s Tamil BAmAysipu The name of the author is nnknown. It is 
the opinion of some native scholars thaC „the ChintAmaoi preceded the 
Kura). They think they can trace allusions in the Kara! to matters 
contained in the Chint&maoi, also amplifications in the Kur&J of 
matters which the Ohint&magi expresses more briefly. These reasons 
are adduced still more confidently to prove the priority of the Kura} to 
the Tamil R&m&y&oa. It would be a remarkable circumstance if it 
were capable of being clearly proved that the ^ChintAmaoi, which is 
without doubt the greatest epic poem in the Tamil language, is also 
the oldest Tamil composition of any extent now extaflst. 

To this period also belongs the oldest classical dictionary of the Tamil 
language, called the Div&karam (divd-kara, the day-maker, the sun), 
a work ascribed to S'dndanAr, a writer who is said to have been a mem- 
ber of the Madura College. The other two classical Tamil dictionaries, 
the Ping&landei and the Chfidftmagi Nighaitfu, were also the composi- 
tion of Jamas. We have to place in this period, though probably near 
its close, the most celebrated and authoritative of Tamil grammars, 
the Nannfil of Pavaganti. This is regarded up to the present day as 
the standard grammar of the language, though its method, like that of 
all Indian grammars, is very perplexing. No Tamil grammar appears 
to have been written by a Jaina before the time of Pavananti. The 
Jainas of the early period fore great dictionary-makers, but they seem 
to have left the writing of grammars to S'aivas. 

(2.) The Tamil Jt&m&yaqa Cycle . — The Tamil version of the RAmft- 
yajpa is an imitation rather than a translation of VAlmiki’s celebrated 
poem. The Sanskrit original is sometimes rhetorical, sometimes simple, 
touching, and natural, sometimes prosaic and prolix. The Tamil 
imitation never condescends to be natural, much less prosaic, but is 
always elaborately rhetorical and ornate. It piles up epithet on 
epithet, simile on simile, till the thought is obscured and the narrative 
interrupted and almost forgotten. To the Tamil ear it seems the per- 
fection of sweet harmonious rhythm, but to the severer European 
judgment its sweetness borders upon lusciousness, and its harmony too 
often suggests the idea of monotonous jingle. The difference between 
the Tamil and the Sanskrit Bimiya^a may be compared to the differ- 
ence between Pope’s Iliad and the TiiaA of Homer ; but this compari- 
son, though a just one so far as it goes, gives only an imperfect idea 
at best of the difference between the two works. Notwithstanding its 
faults of style, from the point of view of a cultured taste, the Tamil 
RftmAjana is undoubtedly a great poem, and in this department of 
composition the OhintgmuQi alone can dispute with it for* the p al m of 
pupremacy. The author, Xaabar, is so called from the name of the 
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district to which lie belonged, Kamba-nidu, in the Taiyore country, a 
portion of the ancient Chdla-ddia. “ flis fame as k a poet having 
readied the ears of Btjendra Chdla, he was invited to his court, and 
honoured with the title of the king of poets. Several poets undertook 
to prepare a Tamil version of the R&m&yana. When recited in the 
presence of Kuldtunga Chdla, who had succeeded to the throne, Ram- 
bar's version was preferred.” * Several other works are attributed to 
him, of which the fir-epibadu, seventy stanzas in praiBe of the plough, 
is best known. 

So many great poets, authors of works held in high esteem to the 
present day, seem to have flourished in K&mb&r’s time (in particular 
Pugafdndt, Oftakkflttar, and Auveiy&r), that I have thought the litera- 
ture of this period best described by the name of the H&mAyapa cycle, 
and it becomes in consequence a point of interest to endeavour to 
determine its date. Nothing has been definitely ascertained respect- 
ing the date of the first or Jaina cycle ; but as Kambar’s era synchro- 
nises with the reigns of the two most celebrated kings of the Chdla 
line, our prospect of being able to determine his date — the earliest date 
in Tamil literature which we are likely to be able at presents deter- 
mine — seems more hopeful. If it were possible to accept the date 
which is supposed to be furnished by the Tamil R&m&y&n* itself, our 
search would at once come to an end. In* a Btanza which is prefixed 
to the work, and which is commonly, but without any conclusive autho- 
rity, attributed to the author himself, it is stated that jit was finished in 
the year of the S'dlivfthana era corresponding to A.D. 886. This date 
need to be accepted aa genuine, not only by natives, but by those few 
European scholars who had turned their attention to matters of this 
kind. If it were genuine, the Tamil version of the RAmiy&na might 
fairly claim to be the oldest Tamil composition now extant— a supposi- 
tion to which the internal evidence of style is opposed ; and the author 
to be regarded as the father of Tamil poetry. This date, though it is 
the only one with which I am acquainted in the whole range of Tamil 
literature, is, I fear, a n unauthorised addition to Kambar's poem, pre- 
fixed to it by some admiring editor for the pnrpoie of giving it a higher 
antiquity than it can justly claim. We must therefore fallback in this 
inquiry on the dates of the Chdla kings. 

Kambtr is connected with the reigns of R^jdndra Chdla sad Us 
succe ss or Kuldtunga Chdla, not by any inscriptions or documents 
which ism no room for uncertainty, but only by traditions, legends, 

Sttfdosb’s ^dsmttsd CMslegut of Tamil Printed Books ; Notioss of Tamil 
Authors," p. 67. 
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and stories ; * bat these are so numerous, and on the whole so consis- 
tent, and they are corroborated to sucfr«Megree by what appear to be 
undesigned coincidences, that I think their evidence, at least with 
regard to the point of contemporaneousness, may safely be accepted. 

I do not find it stated in any inscriptions that Kuldtunga was R4jdn- 
dra’s son, but that he was his successor (whether his immediate suc- 
cessor or'not) appears from an inscription I obtained at KCttfir, near 
Nagercoil, in the Tamil-speaking part of Travancore. This inscription 
is cut on the walls of a temple, and states that the temple in question 
was erected in KdflAr, called also ‘the good town of the triple crowned 
Chdla,* by Kuldtunga Sty* dAvar, ‘ to the great divinity RAjAndra 
K'^varam’ (i.e,, to Siva as worshipped by R&jAndra Chdla, or to 
R&j&idra Ohdla himself considered as identified with Siva after his 
deatli).t This inscription is dated in the thirty-first year of Kuld- 
tunga Sttra. [I have found several records of gifts made to this and 
other temples dedicated to RAjAndra ChdlAdvara in succeeding reigns, 
including one in the reign of Suudara PApdya. Only one of these 
inscriptions furnishes us with a date, and that unfortunately is a 
late one. It is a record in the same temple at KdflAr of a gift to the 
same Ohdla king’s divinity, and is dated in the Sake year answering 
to a.d. 1370, in the fifth year of ParAkrama PAgdi dAvar. RAjAndra 
himself is generally in inscriptions in the PA^dya country called simply 
R&jAndra Chdla, but in one inscription I have found him called R^jAn- 
dra Chdla FAgdiyan.] 

What was RAjAndra’s date ? T have found two inscriptions at Cape 
Comorin, one in the fonrth year of his reign, and another in the fifth, 
in each of which R&jAndra is related to have achieved a victory over 
Ahava Mafia (a Jaina king of the OhAlukya race) on the banks of the 
Tunga-bhadra. The date which I supposed to be contained in one 
of these inscriptions I found afterwards was unreliable ; but an in- 
scription found by Sir Walter Elliot {Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society) in the western ChAlukya country, in which the same battle 
is mentioned (though the victory is claimed for the ChAlukya king), 
places Ahava Mafia, RAjAndra’s contemporary, in 'the middle of the 
eleventh century. According to inscriptions obtained by Sir Walter 
Elliot in the Xalinga country or Northern Circus (at that time ruled 
over by the eastern branch of the ChAlukya dynasty), which were 


* These traditions have recently bean oolleeted in a book esfied the VlnAdareea 
Heneharl, by Ytruvtml ChetUftr, late head pandit ot the Preeide&cy College, 
Madras. 


t Compere the Roman title ‘Dim Augustus,’ that i% Augustus regarded ee 


deified after hie death. 
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utilised by Dr Eggeling in a paper [read before the International 
Congress of Orientalists in 1874, Btjdndra Ch61a commenced to reign 
in a.d. 1068, and ruled not only over the Chdla country, but over the 
Kalinga country, and, as my inscriptions prove, over the PA^dya 
country also. The battle between him and Ahava Mails must, there- 
fore, have taken place between 1063 and 1066. I have an inscrip- 
tion of Rtjdndra Chdla’s, belonging to the southern portion of the 
PAgdya country, dated in the thirtieth year of his reign. This carries 
us down to a.d. 1093. When he died, and was succeeded by Kuld- 
tunga Chdla, is at present uncertain, but Sir Walter Elliot places this 
event in a.d. 1112, after a reign of forty-nine years. I have an in- 
scription dated in the forty-fourth year of Kuldtunga Chdla ; but it 
is unnecessary to place the publication of Kambar’s ‘ R&mAjpga ’ so 
late as this. Supposing that it was commenced m R&jdndra’s reign, 
and finished in Kuldtunga's, as all traditions represent, its publication 
cannot have been much before A.D. 1100, and was probably not much 
after that date. Supposing that it was published as late ob the twenty- 
fourth year of Kuldtunga’s reign, this would be exactly 250 years 
after the date given in the stanza prefixed to the poem. It would, 
therefore, appear that the poem must have been antedated 250 
years. 

It seems certain that Kambar was posterior to RAmAnnja, the 
celebrated founder of the Sri Vaisbpava system. He refers to 
RAmAnuja by name in a poem called the 4 S'adagdpar AntAdi,* which 
is always attributed to him. It might be supposed doubtful whether 
this poem were really written by Kambar, but native scholars think 
there can be no doubt about its authorship, as Kambar’s style, they 
say, was $ui generis , and incapable of being imitated. As RAmAnvja 
is placed by Professor Wilson, on what appears to be conclusive 
evidence, in the beginning of the twelfth century A.D.,* Kambar’s 
date must be posterior to EAmAnuja’s. The supposition that he lived 
in the following century in the reigns of BJjdndra Chdla and Kuld- 
tunga Chdla, will perfectly suit all the circumstances of the case. 

The same traditions and stories which place the poets Pogaftndi 
and Otyakkdttar, together with Kambar, in the reign of Kuldtunga 
Chdla, place also AuveiyAr, the reputed sister of TiruvaUnvar, in the 
same reign, and connect her by means of conversations and incidents 
with those three poets. I therefore {dace her tentatively In this eyrie, 
though ‘this will have the effect either of discrediting the tradition 

# Prawn, hi Us«tyeU* Table*” pboss King Vishnu Vardbsns’s eonvwriaa 
by BAmAnuJa ip 1188 A«& 
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which represents her as TiruvaUuvar's sister* <* of bringing down the 
age of the Kur&l lower than the internal evidence of style and 
matter seems to warrant. This period, however, does not seem too 
late for AuveiyAr herself. The two sets of brief verses called the 
Atliridft nod the Kondrei-vSndan, each commencing with a con- 
secutive letter of the Tamil alphabet, which are ascribed to AuveiyAr, 
appear to be of considerable antiquity : but the Advaita work which 
is called AuveiyAr's Kura} must have been written subsequently to 
the arrival of the Muhammedans in Southern India ; and the collection 
of moral epigrams (most of them possessed of real poetic merit) which 
is called the ‘Mddurei/ or 1 proverbial wisdom,* appears to have been 
written after the arrival of Europeans, perhaps even after the arrival 
of the English. The proof of the modern origin of the * Mftdurei * is 
contained in the following simile : — “ As the turkey that hod seen the 
forest peacock dance, fancied himself also to be a peacock, and spread 
his ugly wings and strutted, so is the poetry which is recited by a 
conceited dunjpe.” As it is certaui that the turkey is an American 
bird, which was brought to Europe from America, aud introduced into 
India from Europe, there cannot be any doubt of the late origin of the 
1 Mftdurei,’ if thu stanza was always an integral portion of it . When 
I ha ve mentioned this anachronism to native scholars, and have called 
their attention to the circumstance that the Tamil word for 1 turkey * 
(like the words denoting ‘ tobacco,’ * potato,* Ac.), is not an original 
root, but a descriptive compound — vis., v&n-kdfi, signifying 1 the great 
fowl,* they have courageously maintained that the turkey was always 
found in India. 

Another and more ingenious explanation has been advanced by Mr 
T. M. Scott of Madura, a warm admirer of Tamil poetry. In an 
edition of the 1 Mddurei * Mr Scott maintains that by v&rMri we are 
to understand, not the turkey, but the peahen. Though this ex- 
planation is ingenious, I think it on grounds both of 

philology and of natural history. The pea-hen could not have been 
described as having ‘ ugly wings ; * and if it had been the intention of 
the authoress to distinguish the hen from the cock, she would not have 
matted her purpose by styling the eoek alone * the pea-fowl,* and its 
hen ‘the great fowl,’ thereby necessarily suggesting the idea that what 
she called ‘the great fowl * was a totally different bird. It would be 
safer to argue that the status in question waa not originally contained 
in the collection— of which, however, no proof can be adduced. 

(3.) The S' awa Revival CycU .— To this period belongs two large col* 
lections of hymns-wen earlier and a la te r « da praimof S'iva and S'aiaa 
temples, breathing an intensely religious ap«* mostly advocating 
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the S'aiva-siddh&nta system of religions philosophy. The earlier collec- 
tion, called TirurV&kagam, composed by Mfojdkkasv&iagar (M&^ikya- 
v&chaka), one of the most enthusiastic propagators of Saivism, has a 
great reputation amougst the Tamil people up to the present day for 
its elevated tone and religious earnestness. The heretics that M&nikka- 
v&Aagar chiefly confuted were Buddhists from Ceylon, according to the 
account of a great debate on the merits of the rival creeds related 
in the Tirw&dilr pur&nam ; we can scarcely err, therefore, in placing 
him earlier, perhaps at least a century earlier, than the other great 
apostle of S aivism in the Tamil country, S' Ana Sambandhar , who 
flourished during the reign of Sundara-P&Qdya (the date of whose reign 
will be considered further on), and whoso opponents were Jainas. 
M&uikka-v&agar is not included amongst the sixty-three Bfyktas or 
S'aiva devotees, belonging to ft&na Sambandhar’a penod, whose lives 
are recorded in the Tiruttoirfar purdnam , and he iB generally stated 
by Tamil writers to have lived at an earlier period. Some, it is true, 
place him later than the sixty-three, but, I think, with much less pro- 
bability. A story contained in the Madurei Sthola pur&nam places 
M&oikka-v&iagar in the reign of Arimardana P&ndya, whose minister he 
is represented to have been, and whose name stands tenth in the list 
of kings in that purdqa before that of Sundara P&p<Jya. I have no 
confidence in any name in that list before Sondara'a, the name with 
which it ends ; but we may conclude that the prince ill question, or 
at least M&oikka-v&Aagar, lived before Sundara. 

The later and larger collection of Saiva hymns was composed chiefly 
by Sdna-Sambandhar , a native of Sbeally *), near Chellnm- 
brum ( Chidambara ), a sacred S'aiva temple in the Chflla country, 
who together with his disciples (of whom the most eminent were Sun- 
darar and Appar, who also were authors of numerous hymns) devoted 
themselves to uprooting Jainin and spreading Saivism throughout the 
Tamil country. The general title of t^ese hymns is DSvdram (dbdrha. 
Sans, worthy of God). Smhmdha*'* hymns, 884 in number, have 
been published in three volumes; AhmdaraSt sad Appan^tm one volume 
each. These three persons held tbs most distinguished place amongst 
4 the flSxty-three devotees of Staa»* of each of whose life and labours, 
including a variety of romantic and miraculous exploits attributed to 
them, a memoir baa been furnished in a popular book already referred 
to, rim TinMotfar (the pvrd*a of the holy dimples), com* 

manly called the Pwipa jMmdpum* or greet purdnam, oompomd by a 
poet sailed jSMtfdn Some of (he incidents in Sa/n&amdhaP* career, 
especially hie pmm t etri o o of Smdara Pdipfya, king of Medure, torn 
Jainism, end the impaling of eight thousand J ainas, who had bass vari- 
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quished in discussion and outdone in lxdracles, are related also in the 
last portion of the Tir%vi\ciyddal pmfaam, the Stkala purdna of 
Madura. The date of the Ttruttayfar purdnam is unknown ; but if it 
be true, as is related, that the Ttruv^eiyddal purdnam wee translated 
from the Sanskrit original at the request of Ati-vArarrdma PAtiA fa, the 
poet-king of Madura (as there seems no reason for doubting), it dates, 
as will be seen further on, from the sixteenth century a.d. Another 
of the sixty-three devotees, Seramdn Ferumdf, who is said to have been 
a son of one of the Sfoa or K6raja kings, was also the author of some 
poems belonging to this cycle. 

There seems no reason to doubt the propriety Of placing the most 
famous poets and theologians of the Soiva revival in the time of Sun- 
dara FAndya, in whose reign they are invariably placed by native tra- 
ditions, as well as by the books referred to ; and as this reign u an 
important era, both for the history of Tamil literature and for the date 
of the almost final extinction of Jainism in the Tamil country by the 
S'aivas, it becomes as important to endeavour to ascertain the date of 
this king’s reign as it was to fix that of Kuldtunga Chfila. In the 
first edition of this work, I stated that Sundara PAndya seemed to me 
to be identical with the Sender-bandi mentioned by Marco Polo, who 
visited Southern India in A.D. 1292. This identification, however, has 
not found much acceptance. Mr Nelson, in his “ Madura Manual," 
after a long and elaborate discussion of the evidence before him, comes 
to the conclusion that Sundara lived in the latter half of the eleventh 
century, and therefore nearly two hundred years before Polo’s Sender- 
bandi ; and Colonel Yule, in private communications with which he has 
favoured me, states that he considers it clear from the statements of 
the Muhammadan historians, Wastaf and Rashjduddin, that there were 
two Sundara in Ma’bar about Polo’s time, and that whilst he thinks 
Polo’s Sender-bandi was identical with the earlier of the two, he is 
inclined to the opinion that this person was not a genuine king of 
Madura, but an adventurer, and therefore not the Sundara P&odya, the 
date of whose reign I am anxious to ascertain. 

The question of the date of this Sundara PAodya, the last king of 
the old Plndya line, is beset with difficulties. Inscriptions belonging 
to his reign atfe very numerous. There tie at least twenty in my own 
possession, but not one of them contains a date. If ever a dated 
inscription belonging to bis reign should be discovered (which might 
readily happen if a thorough search were made, seeing that the district 
of country from which my inscriptions have been taken dose not 
amount to more then a fifth part of the old PAofr* country), all doubt 
mild he at an end, It might he nteeesny in that event to abandon 
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Marco Polo's Sender-bandi altogether ; but till then I feel reluctant 
to give him up. That the true Sundara P&gdya, who impaled the 
JainaB, and with whose name the ancient list of P&gdya kings breaks 
suddenly of£ belongs rather to the end of the thirteenth century (Polo's 
era) than to the end of the eleventh, as Mr Nelson supppses, appears 
to me at present best to accord with the various items of evidence 
with which we have to deal It is certain that Sundara lived after 
B&jfadra Ch61a, for there is an inscription in my possession, as I have 
already mentioned, in which a gift is recorded to have been made in 
the thirty-second year of Sundara to the temple of R&jfindra S%66- 
varam. This takes him out of the eleventh century altogether, a.d. 
1112, according to Sir Walter Elliot’s lists, being the last year of 
R&jgndra’s reign. It ia in the highest degree probable that Sundara 
was preceded also by Kuldtunga Ch&la who, as we know*Vrom an 
inscription already referred to, ruled over the whole of the P&ndya 
country, like H^jdndra himself, without a rival, shortly after R&jdndra’s 
reign. It is certain that he was preceded by Vikrama P&ndya, called 
also Vikrama Ch61a-P&gdi, who is related, in an inscription in my 
possession dated in Sundara’s reign, to have previously made a gift to 
the temple on which the inscription is found, in conjunction with 
Vira Chdla, both of whom appear to have reigned m the interval 
between R&j&udra Ohdla and Sundara P&ndya. I may add that his 
reign must have been subsequent (probably a considerable time sub- 
sequent) to the era of R&m&nuja, who flourished in the beginning of 
the twelfth century A.D. In several of the inscriptions belonging to 
Sundara P&gdya’s reign in my possession, gifts to S'rt Vaishgaya 
establishments are recorded, and in one of these one of the witnesses 
t0 the gift is designated R&m&nuja-d&sa, the servant or devotee of 
Rim&mga, a clear proof that R&m&nuja was already deceased, and had 
already for a considerable time been regarded as a sacred personage. 
[The person referred to as R&m&nqja ia this connection could not have 
been Rama's younger brother, who is sometimes called by that name in 
the R&m&yaga.] This seems to me quite irreconcilable with the idea 
that Sundara reigned in the latter part of the eleventh century. Lastly, 
if we may consider it certain, as I think we may, that the same Sun- 
dara P&gdya, called also Kubja P&gdya, or in Tamil Kfln P&gdiyan, 
was in some sense the last of the kings of the old P&gdya line — (seeing 
that his name stands last in the list, that he is the last king mentioned 
in the Madam Tinmfeiydjal purdvam, and that all traditions repre- 
sent his reign as having been followed by a period of anarchy, during 
which several Mohammedan dynasties were established at Madura)— 
then it must bs considered certain that his reign comes nearly down 
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to the period of the two Sundaras mentiooed by the Muhammedan 
historians, one of whom may have been the Sender-bandi of Marco 
Polo himself, 

The statements of the Muhammedan historians respecting the first of 
their two Sundaras do not seem to me irreconcilable with the sup- 
position of the identity of Polo’s Sender with the Sundara PAgdya of 
the inscriptions. If we leave out of account Wassaf s second Sundara, 
who flees to Delhi in 1310, we find him agreeing with Rashiduddin 
with respect to the Sundara who died in 1293, the man of four brothers, 
whom we may with very little hesitation identify with Marco Polo’s 
Sender, who was reigning in 1292. Is it impossible also to identify 
this same Sundara with the Sundara of the inscriptions 1 I think not. 
It is clear from both the Muhammedan historians that at the close of the 
thirteenth century there reigned in Madura a Sundara P&$dya who was 
Dewar — that is, as they interpreted the title, lord paramount — of Ma’bar 
= the P&ndyarChdla country. He was, it is true, one of four (or five) 
brothers * who had acquired power in different directions,’ yet still he alone 
was called Dewar, and said to have been possessed of immense wealth. 
Polo also, though he speaks of his brothers jks 4 kipgs,* yet speaks of 
Sender alone as 4 a crowned king,’ and gives him distinctively the title 
of Bandi ; so that it is evident that in some respects he was regarded 
as supreme. There is no trace in Sundara’s inscriptions of his brothers, 
or of his power being in any degree shared by them, or of the position 
he and they held being one that they had 4 acquired,’ instead of being 
one that they had inherited ; but these are particulars which would 
not be likely to make their appearance in inscriptions ; and there is 
nothing in the inscriptions or traditions inconsistent with the supposi- 
tion that he had brothers who had acquired power together with him- 
self. All that is necessary to stipulate for in order to bring the 
accounts into agreement, is that in some sense he alone should be 
P&udi DAvar, or lord paramount, so that his name only should appear 
in the inscriptions, and in this, as it seems to me, no particular diffi- 
culty can be involved. Polo represents his Sender Bandi as ruling 
over Soli, which he describes as 4 the best and noblest province of 
India.* Oojonel Yule is quite right, I have no doubt* in identifying 
Soli with Tanjore — that is, with the Ohdla country— but this, instead 
of being a difficulty in the way of identifying Sender Bandi with the 
Sundara PAn^ya of the inscriptions, is in reality an argument in favour 
of this identification ; for whilst Sundara is called in some inscriptions 
simply Sundara PAgdya, in a still larger number he is called Sundara 
ChAlsrPAu^ya, and represented as having oonquered the Ohdla country 
and had himself consecrated Acre as Ohffis king. It is dear, however, 
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that Polo’s Sender Bandi ruled not only over the Ohdla country, but 
also over at least the coast district of Madura and Tinnevelly (the 
P&gdya country), inasmuch as it is stated that it was in his territory 
that the pearl fishery was carried on. I find another point of agree- 
ment, not of diversity, in the traces we find in Sundara’s court of 
Muhammadan influences. Bashiduddin represents his Sundara as suc- 
ceeded by a Muhammedan, and Wassaf agrees with Rashid in giving 
him a Muhammedan minister. Now it is clear from an inscrip- 
tion in Nelson’s “ Madura Manual,” recording the confirmation by 
Vlrappa NAyokkar, in a.d. 1573, of a grant originally made by Kfin 
P&udi (».«., the Sundara P&i^dya of the inscriptions, called also Kfin 
P&gdiyan) to a mosque in Madura, that Muhammedan influences had 
found a footing in the PAp^yan country even in the time of the genuine 
Sundara PApdya ; and we know that in those days Muhixngefian 
power was extending so rapidly on every hand, that where it tecei^ed 
an inch it would not be slow in taking an ell. It seems to follow, 
therefore, quite naturally that Sundara’s name should stand last in the 
list of the ancient PApdyan line, and that tradition should represent 
the Madura country Boon after as entirely in the hands of Moham- 
medans. This would be an extraordinary circumstance if Sundara 
(Kfin) PApdi lived in the latter part of the eleventh century, but not by 
any means extraordinary if he lived in the latter part of the thirteenth. 
I may add that, so far as can be ascertained from inscriptions, only one 
Sundara PAudya ever reigned. In whatever part of the PA^dya 
country this name appears, the epithets by which ho is described 
invariably show that the person referred to is one and the same. For 
instance, in the elaborate inscription at Madura, given by Mr Nelson, 
we find a canons play on the numerals up to six ; and in an inscrip- 
tion obtained by me at Tirukfllur, a place on the TAmraparoi river in 
Tinnevelly, I find the very same play on the numerals, though more 
briefly e xp re s sed . [Thus, “ He who by means of On umbrella throws 
a cool shade over Two countries ” (£*., the PAgdya and Chdla coun- 
tries), w who cultivates the Three kinds of classical Tamil, who 
cherishes the Four Vedas, the Five species of sacrifice, and the Sac 
(orthodox S'eiva) sects.” The Madura inscription goes on to Exon.] 
The Sunder* PAodya of the inscriptions had a long reign. I have one 
inscription dated in the thirty-second year of his reign, that in which 
a gift i* recorded to the tempi, of H^tedra Chdlefvaia. It wet 
natural thereto* eepedall/ easing that it eynehroniaed with the S'aiva 
revival, that it ahoald abound in iuecription*. Now, ae then an bo 
inaeoptiau in which there ie any refenoc. to any other prime of thia 
naoej aa it ie certain the* we have imeriptione pertaining to eariiar 
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reigns*, end certain also that we have dated inscriptions pertaining to 
subsequent reigns; and as the Sundara pf the Mohammedans must 
be presumed to hare had a long reign, seeing that he oocupies so 
large a space in their description of the kingdom, ports, trade, dec., of 
Ma’bar, I do not see any valid reason (pending the disoovery of a dated 
inscription) why we should hesitate to identify their Sunder, both 
with Polo's Sender and with the Sundara or Kiln P&qdya of the 
inscriptions and the S'aiva revival. (See Appendix III.) 

(4.) The Vatsknava Cycle. — The poetical compositions of seven of 
the twelve Ajvhrs or Vaishuava devotees, followers of R&m&nuja, which 
are included in the N&l&yira (j>)prabandham or Peria Prabandham 
(‘the Book of the Four Thousand Hymns' or 'the Great Book'), are 
still more numerous than those of M&nikya V&chakar, N&na Sambandhar, 
and the other S'aiva devotees previously referred to, and are considered 
not inferior to them in religious fervour or poetical merit. As the 
Tiruv&akam and collection of Ddv&rams ait regarded. by the Saivatf 
as “ the Tamil Veda,” so the same title is claimed by the Vaishgavas 
for the Ndldyira (p)prabandham, especially for those parts of it which 
, are called Pena tirurmofi, ‘ the Great Sacr^ Word,' and Ttrurvdy- 
mojrt, ‘the Words of the Sacred Mouth.' ' 1 

It is still more difficult to ascertain the date of these compositions 
with any degree of accuracy than that of the compositions of the S'aiva 
revival, not only in consequence of there being no chronological data 
m the poems themselves (a defect which they share with almost all 
Tamil, and indeed with almost all Hindd, poems), but also in con- 
sequence of there being no incidents on record connecting their authors 
with any of the Ch61a or P&odya kings. RftmAnqja’s own date is 
futod with tolerable accuracy to the beginning of the twelfth century, 
in consequence of the fame of his conversion of Feddata, the Jaina king 
of the Hoisala race, afterwards called Vishnu Vardhana; and Nina 
Sambandhar's reconversion of Sundara FAgdya from Jainism to 
8'aiviam, furnishes us with the materials for approximately deter- 
mining his age; but no such important conversion to the Vaiahoiva 
faith is attributed to any of the authors of the Niltyira (p)prabandham. 
We are, therefore, left very much in the dark at regards the sge of the 
poems of this cycle, esoept with regard to one particular, vis., that they 
am all subasqnent (probably several generations subsequent) to the 
era of BAmAixqja, the great teacher wboee system they advocate and 
to whom they frequently refer by name Probably we shall not greatly 
err if we attribute to the older of these c om posit io ns nearly the same 
data as MftqJkya VAohakar'a TirttfA4*ismj and place tha latter, with 
the Dtvtrams of Sambandhar, SundaiM, and Apprn, some where about 
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the era of Sandora PAydya’s reign. This seems to have been a period 
of intense religious excitement all over Southern India, and the fame 
of the compositions of the prophet-poets of the one faith would naturally 
fire the genius of the not less highly gifted prophet-poets of the other. 
It is singular that there is no reference in one of these sets of poems 
to the other, but this does not prove that they were not contemporary ; 
it only proves that they were widely sundered in feeling and aim. 
Our own Milton betrays no signs of having ever heard of Jeremy 
Taylor ; our own Jeremy Taylor betrays no signs of having ever heard 
of Milton : yet both were contemporaries, aud one the greatest poet, 
the other the greatest prose- writer, of his age. If there was so wide 
a separation between Puritans and Churchmen in the seventeenth 
centuiy in England, we need not wonder that many centuries earlier 
the S'aiva and YaishgAva poets of the Tamil country, though probably 
contemporaries, or nearly so, believed that they had no** ideas in 
common, and moved in the orbits of their several creeds far apart. 

(5.) The Cycle of Hie Literary Revival. — After a long period (pro- 
bably nearly two centuries) of literary inactivity, during which the 
name of not a single great writer can be mentioned, the Tamil mind 
again awoke. At the head of the poets of the new period stands 
Ati-vtra-rdma Fdndya, an elegant and prolific writer, without much 
original geniuB, whose chief aim seems to have been to reproduce the 
glory of the Chint&Tnam and the other great classics of the earlier age. 
The moBt celebrated of the compositions attributed to him is the 
Neifadam (Naishada), a version of the story of Naia in eleven hundred 
Tamil stanzas, all of them exceedingly ornate, and many of them ex- 
ceedingly voluptuous. Another celebrated composition attributed to 
him is the KdH kdirfam, which from its title might be supposed to be 
the kdftjam, or book, of that name which professes to form a portion of 
the Skanda pur Aqa, but which in reality is an independent work. He is 
also mid to have been the author of the admired Tamil versions of two 
of the Sanskrit PurAn&s, the Liflga and the Kfirma. His best work 
from a moral point of view, and the only one in which he shows any 
real originality, is a little poem called the * Yettri YArkei/ in the first 
line of which he mentions his own name— a great novelty in Tamil litera- 
ture, We may attribute also te this period, I think, the Tamil version 
of the MshA-bhAiats, mainly by Yilli PuttflrAr, which, though not so 
celebrated as the Tamil BAmAyana of Kambar, is regardsd as a very 
fine composition ; together with a large number of translations from 
Sanskrit on all subjects, including most of the Purlins. Perhaps the 
most valuable, certainly the most thoughtful, compositions of this period, 
were, the philosophical treatises in explanation of the Vedantic and 
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ttUhaott* AMrihea, soma of tfaettteanriatten. from Ssnakfct, 
"* am* WMw U tide *« ftaltte VMshtbam, the pri*. 
dpd TmU Vedmtto peem; mi -to B*ita-«fcjM>o<ihani, with its 
"omartMwjr^Ni Viw^taMiddU, fee «urt authoritative exposition 
in Tamil of the Agams or S'siva-giddhaiitie system, may be regarded 
m worthy of apedsl noth*. Probably this was the period in which 
most oi- tbs medical tnatUes were composed j and alio the erotic 
poems, which betoken e late period sad s depraved taste Most of 
the compositions included in the list of Tamil “ Minor Poets,” and some 
at least of thoarf attributed to the members of the Madura College, 
appear t^me to belong to this period — a period of translations and 
elegpnfiMLtiaeto, of morel platitudes and pedantic conceits, rather than 
one of original thought. * • • 

Ati-VlranH4ifta‘ Pt^diyan has sometimes beta regarded as a mythical 
person. Hie name never appears in any traditions respecting the poli- 
tical history of his country ; and if really a reignmg king, k ie eonclnded 
that ha could aoaresly also have been a poet, hot must moat likely have 
bean manly a patron of poets It is difficult of oonree to ascertain 
whether he may not have moaivedJMlii bom the poets of hia court, 
especially in his long traoilatioins ‘nwOttb SNtMt Pardo* ; but it 
is ao ran a thing for a m»dA king to be also V eriebrsted poet, that 

it seems unlikely so many poems should have been attributed to him, 
especially poems evincing what actives regard n snch exquisite taste, 
if ha had Mt neilyhaan thairanthm However this may be, I lad 
it to be certain that this penenego nelly eristed and reigned, end t 
** ebo a sstisMory reason why U*‘nape doee not oeenr iu the 
poUthttl history. ‘ Ati-Vtru-Rtma' was not Us nel name, but hia 

assumed literary name— his *oet it plume. Hi. real name, by whirii 
“ *** falolrn “ » nigning eovanign, was Vallabha Den. I bad 
many hawlptlona in my po n sn tou pertaining to Vallabha Den's 
nigs, which wan without dote. At laagOt I fetrad s dated inscrip. 
Jto^hkh turned out to be a peeutMy rtdfoMe one for UttS literary 
Wslaaa ian#th» in Sanskrit, to the Onmtha eharaetsr, 
** *”■«** # &* * & *, TtoeveHy. Die 

that Ofo pfMM nrth the doable mm it thtrtty person wa an fo 
from this rintint he ]e ptatod for Ms sMU «t 
f^** - *^ 'music end MW Mfm* «!• fortieth year «f 
WsMrt DevaomseponditoiWHiWpaarWM' (wlW). * 
WM Ippetta that AM-VlraiBtat, ttsMMhW asm* to the tana in 
A pred tenso r of hi. (qynu i y i|» immediate p rsd annat) 

h 
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mi Vikxama Ptndya (called also K&H henrfa, lie who visited Benares), 

. the year of whose accession, according to an inscription in my posses- 
Mop, was Jld. 1543 ; and he again was preceded by Far&krama P4n<Jy*> 
*&k e ye^r of whose accession, according to another inscription, was A.D. 
1916 . * the power of these princes, however, could have been little 
•better than nominal ; for the lieutenants of the of Vtyayanagara, 
who came to Madura about the middle of that very century, at the 
unwise request, it is said, of the P&ndya prince, to help him against 
the Ohdlas, never returned to Vijayanagara, but founded a new local 
dynasty (the N&yaks of Madura), wbo from that time forward relieved 
the P&odyan princes, first of the greater part, and then of the whole, 
of their power, and ruled the country in their own name, witlnicarcely 
any reference to Vgayanagara. I do not suppose that all or most of 
the works referied to as included in this cycle, were compose^ exactly 
within the limits of Ati-Vlra-R&ma P&^diyan’s reign. Doubtless Come 
were earlier than his time, some later ; but it was about bis time that tjbey 
were written. He appears to have been a great ptt|»a W literature, 
and his own name is the most distinguished, among# ‘4he waiters of 
that time. It is related that it^ was at lu^fpqueit&tt the Madura 
Tiruviieiyftdal Pur&pam was translated fyMfe ; and doubtless 

this was not the only case of the land thiMirttWrifd. 

(6.) The Anti-Brahmaniriity safer here to the compositions 
of the so-called S'utar schle p ■ ■ j O y riesof Compositions which occupy a 
position of their own jfr y tajJ0l literature as regards both matter and 
‘ style, so that, whatever fed tl W they cannot well be included in any 

other cycle. The 4 sages ’ (in Tamil SfiUar) were a Tamil 
sect, the adherents which retained Siva as the name of God, but 
rejected eveiythh| iin4fre S'aiva system which was inconsistent with 
pure the i s m , jftjp Ofdtfeated alchymy (rasdpana) as sedulously as the 
Arabians, fr«p whenuth'ey appear to have derived their knowledge of 
it. One of their nfcmber is said to have visited Arabia, and another 
refers to the Trank* Several of them refer to the Turukkas, the name 
by whiqjk the In dian Mohammedans are known in the South. The 
poems it the SSsdha school are wholly modem and colloquial, Irish 
grammatical forma unknown to the aacienta ; but they make up by 
daamemtnd force for what they look in classical refinement. The 
writers evidently believed what they wrote, and wished to produce an 
impnasmon, especially <m the common people. So far they are deser- 
ving of oonsmendatiott ; but it was a peculiarity of theirs of which we 
c an n ot a pprove, that molt of them took to themselves without warrant 
the names of Btokit q* of renowned teachers and poets. Thus one of 
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(Wm'oaBed himself Agasfcya, another ftapilft, another S'aAkw* jam jy*, 
another Gautama, further TirnvalJtnmr. What is surprising is th& 
this audadifcy was perfectly successful The writers are now almbst 
universally supposed to hare lived at an early period ; and m the school 
has ceased to exist, this contributes to throw around their writings 
an air of antiquity. They are much quoted by native Christiana, 
who generally fancy them to have been endowed with a prophetic 
spirit, and to have meant Christ by the Sat-Gurn (true teacher) to 
whom they constantly refer. I have no donbt that they were more or 
leas acquainted with Christianity, and that their prophecies were after 
the event, like those of the Sybils of anoient Europe. Who could 
doubt the allusions to Christianity in the following) — 

" God is one and the Veda is oSe ; 

The disinterested, true Guru is one, and his initiatory rite one , 
When this is obtained his heaven is one ; 

There is but one birth of men upon the earth, 

And only one way for all man to walk in : 

But as for those who hold four Vedas and six Shastras, 

And different customs for different people. 

And believe in a plurality of gods. , 

Down they will go to the fire of hell ! " 

The author of this composition calls himself KMayar, (he name of 
one of the supposed disciples of Agastya. To me, however, he appeaa 
by the adoption of that name to identify himself with the neighbour- 
hood of Goa (in the Kofik&ua country), the first place where Christian 
teachers from Europe formed a settlement I quote the last stanza 
from a striking senes of verses by a writer of this school on the 
identity of God and love — premising that the word used for God is 
S'lvam, the neuter of S'iva — 

“ The ignorant think that God and love are different. 

Hone knows that God and love are the same. 

Did all men know that God and love are the same, 

They would dwell together in peaoe, considering love ae God.” 

13m writer walls Unwell TinmAla, the hum of another (opposed 
dweiple of AgMtya. TirumAla vw the twine alio of ooe of ‘ the tizty- 
three’ S'eiva devotee! mentioned in the TintUo$$tr pvr&vm; bat 
thk mast fare been* diflemnt person, far no one esn attribute tbe 
W» ecoveped ia the veno quoted above to nap bat a Cbrietiea watefc 
Another of the writer* of this school to called jfartwwyfr fr dr (**“ 
thermae of the pfaee to which he Infatipd). I qoote o» vaae oat 
of toss* then two hundred of hi* INtfaaiWr or Ismatetiora, to tar 
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strste t hp mnti-Brahmanical feeling pemding ike 'writing* of this 


school. 

**Oh I when will the time come that I abaft bom the Slsfcras, and 
pram the font Vedas to be a lie, and discover the mystery, and obtain 
fetation!” 


'Undoubtedly the most striking compositions emanating from mem- 
bflfe*af this school are those contained in a book called jjiw-vdiyam, 
about God,' the author of which is known only as Sivchv&kyar, 
ttfef the name of his book. I quote the following specimens as 
Hlfetntiods both of his matter and style. 


11 Aa milk once drawn cannot again enter the udctrrV 90t 4 bttdtfr fenwd be 
recombined with milk ; 

As aound cannot return to a broken eoneh, bor fee life be raatCffeto the body 
it left; 

Aa a decayed leaf and a fallen flower efeamt be reunited to the parent tree; 

So man once dead is subject t*n» f u t u re birth.” 


THE SHEPHERD OF THE WORIDB. 


How many various flowers 
Did I, in bye-gone hours, 

Cull for the gods, and in their honour strew ; 
In vain how many a prayer 
I breathed into the air, 

And made, with many forma, obeiaanoe due. 


lasting my breast, aloud 
How oft I called the crowd 
To dmg the village fer ; how oft I stray’d, 
In m an h ood’s prime, to lave 
Sunwards the flowing wave, 

And, c fa cM ag Saba fanes, my homage paid. 

feri they, the truly wise, 

Who know and realise 


Where dwells the Basra* oi van Worids,* will ne'er 
Tony visible ferine, 

AsitjfcwfeadfeJa* 

Dfep to isUe hands of warship or of prayer. 


IfMaSMatewpoMMlTMsioaor * nowkalda atu* tf Sh* 
feA et TutH tMryf by my ton, Hr % 0. 


* 'Uiy u «u loft/tot a* 

wcsfensfesofeaskfeemoin pfelRttjflfetittlfegHpfl& tbora 
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Caldwell, to theitofw*. Jntquary (Bombay), for April 1872. See also 
Mr Covert ** Dravidk a Folk-conge." 

The poem* pi the Sitter school should be attributed, I think, to the 
seventeenth century. Looking at their matter and style, ire ought 
suppose them to have been written during the last century) but the 
school from which these remarkable poems emanated has passed so 
entirely iway without leaving a relic behind, that we seem to be 
obliged to place it a century earlier. Its nearest representative in 
the present day is the Brahma S&mtj, some of the members of which 
advocate the senfi^phristian theism of their school in excellent Tamil 
prose. 

(7 ) The Modem Winters. — I mesa by these the writers of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, including perhaps a few who 
belonged to the clos*of the seventeenth. Books belonging to this period, 
though generally of little real value, appear to be exceedingly numerous 
— not perhaps because the number of books written was greater than 
in former times, but because many mediocre works which people would 
not care to preserve by copying have not yet had time to crumble of 
themselves into dust Of the poems beturging to this period which 
have acquired a name, one of the earlmei is the Tamil version of the 
Prabhu Linga JdlA, a translation from the Canarese, which is considered 
the finest composition in Tamil pertaining to the Vira S'aiva or Jan- 
gama sect Another is a small ethical treatise called the Ntta-nwri- 
nl&kkam, a portion of which is much used in schools. These belong 
to the close of the seventeenth oentuiy, to which period also probably 
belong the poems of Paftanatta pqjed. 

The post of honour, not only in the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, when they flourished, but throughout the entire modem 
period, is to be assigned to two contemporary poets, one a native, 
the other a foreigner. The former el these, Tftyumluavar (‘he Who 
became a mother also,* the name of the manifestation of Siva war- 
shipped at Tricbtoopoly), was a vefigtoue-minded S'aiva, to whose 
peeme it is believed that * distinct tinge of Christianity can to 
traced. Be appears to have had opportunities of becoming acquainted 
with Christianity; but however this may be, it to certain the! hk 
poems am ctoriectwtosfl by mueh rebgiots sattonto ws, as well m 
by much beauty of hu^u^ s The other, whose poeme occajy asti 
higher place to literate*, was the celebrated Bsadti, net a Tintfsa, 
like every other ftmD port* bet a* man, a m totoesy K 

the Jesuit orde^ who acquired ecob * mastery over 
ever fie classical dialed as no other Iwepeen seems em to l*W 
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acquired over that or any other Indian laqjjlpfc. tWk pros® style in 
the colloquial dialect, though good, is prominent excellence ; 

but his poems in the classical dialed^ his great poem, the 
TdmbAvaoi, a long and highly wrought epic in the style of 

the Ghinttmani, are so exeelfoM*-(roml3ie point of view of Hindft 
ideas of excellence ; that .i% thpy ate so elaborately correct, so highly 
ornamented, so invariably harmonious— that I have no doubt he may 
fairly claim to be placed by the votes of impartial native critics them- 
selves in the very font rank of the Tamil poets of the eeoond class ; 
and when it ii’remembered that the first class comprises only three, Of 
at the utmost four, works — the Kural, the Chint&mairi, the RfimA- 
yagam, the Hiltdiyfir — it seems to me, the more I think of it, the more 
wonderftd that a foreigner should have achieved bo distinguished a 
position. Though the TOmb&vani possesses great poetical merit And 
exhibits an astonishing command of the resources of the language, 
unfortunately it is tinged with the fault of too close an adherence to 
the manner and style of ‘ the ancients ’ — that is, of the Tamil classics 
•—and is still more seriously marred by the error of endeavouring to 
Hindtlise the facts and narratives of Scripture, and even the geography 
of Scripture, for the purpose of pleasing the Hmdfi taste. It is a 
remarkable illustration of the difference in the position occupied in 
India at present by poetry and prose respectively, that Beschi’s poetry, 
however much admired, is now very little read, whilst his prose works, 
particularly his grammars and dictionaries of both the Tamil dialects, 
are in great demand. 

The principal composition' of the latter part of the last century were 
dramas, hymns in praisa of templet and abbreviations of older works. 
In the present century an entirely new style of composition has 
appeared— vis., good colloquial prose, which, through the spread of 
European influences, seems likely to have a struggle for the mastery with 
poetry, in the Tamil literature of the future. The name of the father 
of this species of composition (in so for as Tamilians are concerned) 
deserves to be remembered. It was Tfcogava-ritya Mudaliyir, at one 
time a teacher in the College of Madras. To him we are indebted for 
tirsTyril prose version of the Fanchatantra, and, through tbs 
of his example, for versions of the BtoOtyaoa, the MahlAhtate, 6*,, 
In the same style of Hoeing sad elegant, yet perfectly fnfottffito 

has been a considerable amount of literary activity, according 
to DrO|»de«^in Malaytjaia daring the period umier otmsideratico, tto 
Kinb tJtpetti, or Origin of KMa, with some other works of toper- 
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tanoe, Having been written, He supposes, during tbfc last century, 
before Hyderis invasion. 

The introduction of printing during the present century has given a 
powerful impulse, if not to the composition of new Tamil works, yet 
at least to the publication (and thereby to the preservation) of old ones. 
The following list of Tamil books printed in Madras up to 1865, com- 
pared with "Bengali books printed in Calcutta, is taken from Murdoch’s 


Classified Catalogue of Tamil Printed Books.” 




BnroALt. 

Tamil 

ProteBt&nt Books and Tracts, 

263 

587 

Roman Catholic Publications, 

2 

87 

Muhammadan Books, 

41 

36 

S'aiva do. ... 

37 

237 

Vaiahijava do. 

80 

103 

Vedantic do. 

40 

101 

Brahma Sam^j do. 

51 

3 

Jurisprudence, 

49 

19 

Ethics, ..... 

59 

48 

Medicine, ..... 

24 

43 

Poetry and the Drama, 

53 

103 

Tales, .... 

53 

42 

Tamil works surpass Bengali works in numbers, but it does not follow 


that they are of a higher character. Dr Murdoch asserts that they are 
not. He says, with regard to Madras publications, “ Reprints of old 
books, or feeble modem imitations of them, constitute the great 
bulk of the issues of the native presses. There is far more intellectual 
activity in Bengal.” 

This is not the proper place for attempting to furnish the reader 
with an estimate of the intrinsic value of Dravidian poetry. I have 
only space to remark here that, whilst an elevated thought, a natural, 
expressive description, a pithy, sententious maxim, or a striking com- 
parison, may sometimes be met with, unfortunately elegance of style 
has always been preferred to strength, euphony has been preferred to 
trathfhlnesa, and poetic ire has been quenohed in an ocean of conceits. 
Nothing can exceed the reined elegance and 1 linked sweetness* of 
many Telugu and Tamil poems $ but a lack of power and purpose, 
and a substitution of sound for sense, more or lees characterise them 
all; and henoe, whilst an anthology composed of well-selected extracts 
would please and surprise the English reeder, ewy attempt to tw 
late any Tamil or Tciugu poem into English, has proved to 

be a failure. 
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It is deserting of notice that alliteration iffltf the e sse n ce of Dra vi- 
dian poetry, as of the more modem Welsh ; anl that the Dmvidians have 
jejaet a chum ae the Welsh to the credit of the invention of rhyme, 
.the rhyme of modem European poetry is supposed by some to have 
had a .Welsh or Celtic origin ; but Dravidian rhyme was invented by 
Dmvijdiani. The chief peculiarity of Dravidian rhyme consists in its 
seat being, not at the end of the line, but at the beginning — a natural 
result of its origin in a love of alliteration. The rule in each Dravidian 
dialect is that the consonant which intervenes between the first, twe 
vowels in a tee 1 b the seat of rhyme, A single 
suffice :~~ 

“Strei (t)tS^ii, 

Srei (t)tS4u. M — Auvbif A b. 

11 If you auk far prAaperity, 

SmIl fqr * plough.'’ 

The amfcmentof test two consonants constitutes the minimum of 
rhyme WlJfclC^ iflmlteflfte ; but often the entire first foot of one line 
rhyM7*h ; & same foot in the second ; sometimes the second feet 
in each Ejw< qjse rhyme ; and the rhyme is sometimes taken up again 
OB in the verse, according to fixed laws in each variety of 

***** 

The mental physiology of the Indo-European and Dravidian races 
Respectively k illustrated by their literature. It is illustrated in a still 
greater degree by their languages, and even by the systems of sound 
which axe characteristic ©t +hose languages. The languages of the 
Indo-European class am fond of, combining clashing consonants, and 
welding them into one syllable by sheer force of enunciation j and it is 
certain that strength and directness of character and scorn of difficulties 
are characteristics not only of the Indo-European languages, but of the 
races by which those languages axe spoken. On the other hand, the 
Dravidian family of languages prefers softening away difficulties to 
gmpphng with them : it aims at ease and softness of enunciation rather 
than impressi veness. Multiplying vowels, separating consonants, nssjiai- 
luting difference* of sound* and lengthening out its words by suoetmto 
aggfatmati&a, it tttotpftm the mmitalohaxaateristios of the mom ty 
w*fkh tell spate* bf tho soft, swmt, garrulous effeminacy of its 



uotMMohfetepfdtammof akgunm to strength, as in its suite* 
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tioa to the authority of precedent and ceetom, which is Wt least as com- 
plate as anything we meet with in later Sanskrit 

Literature fcould never be expected to dovish, and where it had 
ceased to flourish could never be expected to revive, where the follow- 
ing distich (contained in the “ Nan-nfll,” or claaeical Tamil grammar) 
was accepted aa a settled principle : — 

“ On whatsoever eubjeota, in whatsoever expressions, with whatsoever arrange- 
ment, 

Classical writers have written, to to write Is denoted propriety of ttyle ” 

For the last two hundred yean Dravidinn literature appears to have 
made bnt little real progress. Thu is sometimes attributed by natives 
to the discouraging effect of foreign domination, but it seems far more 
largely owing to the natural tendency to decay and death which is 
inherent in a system of slavery to the authority of great names. 

Now that native education has commenced to make real progress, 
and the advantages of European knowledge, European civilisation, and 
European Christianity are becoming known and felt by so many of the 
Hindta themselves, it may be expected that the Dravidian mind will 
ere long Bhake itself free from its thnlflon^ nod be stimulated to enter 
upon a new and brighter career. If the national teind and heart were 
stirred to so great a degree a thousand years ago by the diffusion of 
Jainism, and some centuries later by the dissemination of the S'aiva 
and Vaishpava doctrines, it is reasonable to expect still more important 
result* from the propagation of the grand and soubetirring truths of 
Christianity, and from the contact of the minds of the youth with the 
ever-progressive literature and science of the Christian nations of the 
West 

It is a great and peculiar advantage of the English and venuculai 
education which so many Hindfls an now receiving from European 
missionaries and from Government teachers, that it is communicated tc 
all who wish to receive it without distinction of caste. In former aga 
the education of the lower castes and dasme was either prohibited oj 
sedulously discouraged; but now the youth of the lower classes an 
being admitted to the urine educational advantages aa those enjoyed bj 
the higher castes. The hitherto uncultivated minds of the lower anc 
far meet numerous dames of the Hindi community are now for tlx 
Aral time in history being brought within the wmge of humanising 
denting influences. A virgin soil fc now for the fiiet k t*»e feefaq 
{ploughed, turned up to the air and light, and town with the aeed oj 
life; and In proctea of time we nay reasonably expect to reap a rid 
crop of intdleotual and moral reeufc 
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In the Appendix I have adduced the evidence formerly contained ia 
tiqf Introduction, proving that Tuda, Kdta, Ctoud, and Ku m Dra- 
tongues, and have also reprinted tome remarks on the late 
MrOmrii « Folk Songs of Southern India.” I have added an 
excursus on Sondara P&odya, and I have endeavoured to answer the 
question, “Are the Pareiyas and the Tudas Dravidians?” and have 
enjoined some remarks “ On the Dravidian physical type,” and “ On 
tiie religion of the ancient Dravidian tribes.” 
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NOTE ON TRANSLITERATION. 

All foreign words, to whatever family of languages they may belong, 
are represented in this work in Roman characters, for the doable pur- 
pose of preventing unnecessary expense and trouble, and of facilitat- 
ing comparison. 

Long vowels are invariably marked thus, — d: when no such 
accent is placed over a vowel, it is intended that it should be pro- 
nounced short E and o, being invariably long in Sanskrit, are left 
unaccented in the transliteration of Sanskrit words in works treating 
of Sanskrit The Dravidian languages having short e and o, as well 
as long, it is to be understood that they are to be pronounced short 
when unaccented.* 

All vowels are pronounced in the Continental manner, ti, as will 
be explained, corresponds to the Sanskrit ai 

The 41 lingual" or 14 cerebral " consonants art denoted by a sub- 
scribed dot — e.g. t f, 4, n: the peculiar vocalio r, and the surd l, of the 
South Indian languages are denoted in a similar manner — «.y., y, 
the obscure, inorganic nasal n or m is represented by n with a super- 
scribed line— e.y., n: the nasal of the guttural row of consonants, 
ordinarily represented by ng, is written n; the naBal of the palatal 
.row, ordinarily written nj or ay, is written H; and the hard rough 
r is represented by a heavier letter r. 

The dental d in Tamil, and the corresponding t or d in Malayilam, 
are pronounced in the middle of a word, or between two vowels, like 
the English th in than ; and in Telugu, j and eh, when followed by 
certain vowels, are pronounced like ds and U: but as these are 
merely peculiarities of pronunciation, and one consonant is not 
exchanged for another, no change has been made in the characters 
by which those sounds are represented. 

I have found it very difficult to determine how the third consonant 
in Tamil, answering to the Sanskrit eh, should be represented. The 
difficulty is owing to the dreumstanoe that its pronunciation, when 
doubled, differs considerably from its prounnoistion when single. 
Whs h single, its pranundatien etaadfr resembles that of the Sanskrit 

# Dr Burnell, in Us “8psdmeas of South Brian BhtetH" Ke» 1* il 
(Kaafitort, 187*), mm Sons that Frdteaor E. E Wilson, bdsg eocustooisd to 
^ssk Berth Indian dUerts ody, oaod alvaye to mg fWuy* lastmdd fthgn. 
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4; when doubled, it is identical with that of the Sanskrit chcK. I 
have thought it best, therefore, to represent it by these letters. This 
is the way in which I have dealt with the other Tamil letters, the 
pronunciation of which, when single, differs from their pronunciation 
when double ; — e.g , d, which, when doubled, I have represented, as the 
pronunciation requires, as U; and d, which, when doubled, becomes 
in like manner (f. 

There is a tendency in all the Dravidian languages to pronounce e as 
if it were ye, and o as if it were too. In colloquial Tamil, this pronun- 
ciation, though often heard, is seldom represented in writing ; but in 
modem Canarese and Telugu, y before e, and v or w before o, are often 
written as well as pronounced. In Canarese and Tu)u grammars, it has 
become customary, in rendering words in the Roman character, to write 
ye for p, and too for o, even where the native characters employed are e 
and o alone — e.g., Can., toondu , one, and yeradu , two, instead of ondu 
and eradu. As this euphonic change seems to be a corruption, not a 
primitive dialectic peculiarity, and as it tends to hinder comparison 
with the other dialects, all such words will be written in this work 
without the y or v, and it will be left to the reader who is acquainted 
with the native usage to pronounce those words as usage requires. 
This usage prevails also, it seems, in Mar&thi and Ko&kagi ; and Dr 
Pope, in his “ Outlines of the Qrammar of the Tuda Language,” points 
out the existence of traces of this usage even in English — e.g., “ ewe ” 
is pronounced “yew” and “one” “won.” This he attributes to 
Celtic influences. As regards the Dravidian languages, it does not 
seem necessary to suppose this peculiarity to be one of any great 
antiquity, seeing that the spelling of Dravidian words has always been 
phonetic; and hence y and v would have been written as well as 
pronounced, if this pronunciation had been prevalent at the time the 
languages were first committed to writing. The people in the neigh- 
bourhood of Madura, where the purest Tamil is supposed to be spoken, 
pride themselves on pronouncing initial a and o pure.* 
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SOUNDS. 

It will be my endeavour in this section to elucidate the laws of sotind 
by which the Dravidian languages are characterised. Special notice 
will be taken of those regular interchanges of sound in the different 
dialects which enable us to identify words under the various shapes 
they assume, and to which it will frequently be necessary to allude in 
the subsequent sections of this work. 

Dravidian Alphabets. — Before entering on the examination of the 
Dravidian sounds, it is desirable to make some preliminary observe* 
tions on the alphabets of the Dravidian languages. 

There are three different Dravidian alphabets at present in use, vis., 
the Tamil, the Malay&lam, and the Telugu-Canarese. I class the 
Telngu and the Canarese characters together, as constituting but one 
alphabet; for though there are differences between them, those dif- 
ferences are few and | very unimportant Tuju has ordinarily bean 
written hitherto in the Malay&lam character, bnt Canarese characters 
are now used in the books printed at the German Mission Press at 
Mangalore. It is this character which is used in Brigel’s Tuju 
Grammar. The Ku grammar of which I have made use is written in 
the characters of the Oriya^-*charaeters which are leas appropriate than 
those of the Telugu wpuld have been for exprening the Ku sounds. 
The other uncultivated dialects of this family have hitherto been con- 
tent to have their sounds e xp r e ss e d in the Roman character. 

The three Dravidian alphabets which have bean mentioned above, 
via, the Tamil, the Malaytlam, and the Telngn-Canareee, together with 
their older but now obsolete shapes, and the GmnMo, or character in 
whkfh Sanskrit la written in the Thmfl country, haVa all been derived, 
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it is supposed, from the early Deva-n&gart, or rather from the still 
earlier characters contained in Afoka’s inscriptions— characters which 
have been altered and disguised by natural and local influences, and 
especially by the custom, universal in the Dekhan, of writing on the 
leaf of the palmyra palm with an iron stylus. 

The lollowing remarks of Mr Beames (“ Comparative Qrammar of 
the Modern Aryan Languages of India,” Introduction, pp. 62 - 66 ) show 
clearly how these alterations have taken place : — “ The Oriya characters, 
in their present form, present a marked similarity to those employed 
by the neighbouring non-Aryan nations, whose alphabets have been 
borrowed from the Sanskrit ; I mean, the Telugu, Malaytlam, Tamil, 
Singhalese, and Burmese. The chief peculiarity in the type of all 
these alphabets consists in their spreading out the ancient Indian 
letters into the elaborate maze of circular and curving forms.* This 
roundness is the prevailing mark of them all, though it is more remark- 
able in the Burmese than in any other ; Burmese letters being entirely 
globular, and having hardly such a thing as a straight line among 
them. The straight, angular letters which Aioka used are exhibited 
in the inscriptions found at Seoni on the Narmada (Nerbudda) in more 
than their pristine angularity, but adorned with a great number of 
additional lines and squares, which render them almost as complicated 
as the glagolitic alphabet of St Cyril The next modification of these 
letters occurs in the inscriptions found at Amr&vati on the Kistiia, 
where the square boxes have been in many instances rounded off into 
semicircles. From this alphabet follow all the Dravidian and the 
Singhalese ; probably also we may refer to this type the Burmese and 
even the Siamese, and the beautiful character in use in Java, which is 
evidently of Aryan origin, as its system of Fasangans, or separate 
forms for the second letter of a nexus, and Sandangans, or vowel and 
diacritical signs, sufficiently testify. 

44 Whether the Oriyas received the art of writing from Bengal or 
from Central India is a question still under dispute. .... Assuming 
that they got their alphabet from Central, rather than from Northern, 
India, the reason of its being so round and curling has now to be 
explained. In all probability, in the case of Oriya, as in that of the 
other languages which I have mentioned above, the cause is to be 
found in the m ate ri al used for writing. The Oriyas and all the popu- 
lations Bring on the coasts of the Bay of Bengal write on the Ttlpatn, 
or leaf of the fan-palm, or palmyra (Jbrauut JlabeUtformu). The loaf 
of this trae is like a gigantic fan, and is split up into strips about two 
inchas in breadth or lass, according to the size of the lea t each atrip 
bdng^os natnml^vfbfmad fold of the fan. On these leaves, whan 
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dried and cut Mtto proper lengths, they write with an iron style, or 
Lekhani, hating * tety fine sharp point. Now, it is evident that if 
the long, straight, horixontal mfttrft, nr top line of the DevariiAgaii 
alphabet, were used, the style in forming it would split the leaf, 
because, being a palm, it has a longitudinal fibre, going from the stalk 
to the point Moreover, the style being held in the right hand and 
the leaf in the left, the thumb of the left hand serves as a fulcrum on 
which the style moves, and thus naturally imparts a circular form to 
the letters. Perhaps the above explanation may not seem very con- 
vincing to European readers ; but no one who has ever seen an Oriya 
•working away with both hands at his Lekhani and Tftlpatra will 
question the accuracy of the assertion ; and though the fact may not 
be of much value, I may add, that the native explanation of the origin 
of their alphabet agrees with this. . . . The Oriya letters, however, 
have departed less from the early type than those of their neighbours 
the Telingas. . . . Without going through the whole alphabet letter 
by letter, it may suffice to say in general terms, that the Oriya cha- 
racters show signs of having arisen from a form of the Kutila character 
prevalent in Central India, and that its love of circular formB, common 
to it and the neighbouring nations, is due to the habit of writing on the 
TAlpatra, Talipot, or palm-leaf, with an iron style." 

It was supposed by Mr Ellis, and the supposition has gained cur- 
rency, that before tbe immigration of the Brahmans into the Tamil 
country, the undent Tamilians were acquainted with the art of writ- 
ing ; that the Brahmans recombined the Tamil characters which they 
found in use, adding a few which were necessary for the expression 
of Bounds peculiar to Sanskrit ; and that from this amalgamation, 
which they called Grantha, or the book (grantha lipi, or “ the book 
character"), the existing Tamil characters have been derived. There 
eaa be little doubt of the derivation of the Tamil character in ordinary 
use from the Grantha ; for some characters are identical with Grantha 
letters which are still in use, and others with more ancient forms of 
the Grantha; but the other part of the hypothesis, vis., the existence 
of a Pre-Sanskrit Tamil chara c ter, out of which the Grantha itself was 
developed, hi more doubtful ; and though it is true that there is a 
native Tamil word which signifies “ a letter," and another whioh signi- 
fies “a book," yet there is no direct proof of the existence of Tsmil 
ch a ra c ter s older than the time of the arrival of the first Brahman 
immigrants. Tbs character called Safa Xtnnafa or old Canareee, 
and the various characters in which Tamil is found to be written in 
old inscriptions, seem to see to be founded on the basis of an alpha- 
betical system whioh was originally intended for the use of S a n s krit 
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Mr Edward Thomas, in an article on “ Beoent Pehlvi Decipher- 
ments,” in the Jour. R. A . S. for 1871, has pnt forth a theory allied to, 
but not identical with, Mr Ellis’s. ' He supposes the earliest characters 
in which Sanskrit or the Prakrits were expressed — that is, the eha* 
rasters used in Atoka’s edicts — to have had a Dravidian origin ; that 
they were originally invented to meet the requirements of Turanian 
(Dravidian) dialects ; and that the principal change effected when the 
“ normal Dravidian alphabet ” was converted into the “ Prakrit or Lat 
alphabet,” consisted in the system of means adopted for the expression 
of the aspirates. Mr Thomas considers that the Lat alphabet made a 
difference between short and long e, though the form used for the 
latter is made to do duty for ai On the other hand, “the oldest 
known Dravidian alphabet,” published by Dr Burnell, which is to be 
described presently, makes no difference between long e and^shprt, 
which is one of the arguments that may be adduced in favour of the 
theory of the derivation of that alphabet from the Sanakritio alphabet 
of Atoka. 

Hie characters need in certain early Tamil inscriptions, such as the 
idtanas, or royal grants, in the possession of the Jews of Cochin and 
the Syrian Christians on the Malabar coast, deserve special considera- 
tion. The inscriptions themselves were published and interpreted 
many years ago in the Journal of the Madras Literary Society. They 
are written in the Tamil language, though in an idiom which is slightly 
tinged with the peculiarities of Malay&lam. The alphabet of these 
inscriptions has been printed by Dr Burnell, of the Madras Civil Ser- 
vice, in the Indian Antiquary for August 1872 (Bombay). The 
characters have been taken from a facsimile of the copper Idsanat in 
the possession of the Jews and Syrians in Cochin, one of which has 
been ascertained, from the astronomical data contained in it, to be 
dated in aj>. 774. Dr Burnell says of these idsanat, “ PaUeographi- 
oally they are of the greatest value, for they are the oldest inscriptions 
in Southern India that have yet been discovered, and give the oldest 
form of the ancient Trail alphabet. It appears to have fallen into 
disuse in the Tamil country about the tenth century, but was generally 
in use in Malabar up to the end of the seventeenth. It is still occa- 
sionally used for deeds in Malabar; but in a more modem form, end 
still mm changed, it is the character used by the MApillas of tforth 
Malabar and the islands off the coast/* I formed for myself an alpha- 
bet of these characters many years sgoj and have found it used in 
inscription* in TfomcveUyas late as the twelfth osntury, if not late; 
but an eld variety of the existing Tamil character was alee in use at 
th§aa£etSmn Hedajte character seems to have been introduced 
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into Tinnevelly TOld the extreme south of Travanoore during the 
supremacy of the Chola kings. I am therefore inclined to call it the 
Chola character. Rajendra Chola’s inscriptions (in the eleventh century 
a.d.) are in this character. I have found inscriptions of the time of 
Sundara PAndiya (called also Chola-F&ndiya) in both characters; and 
though unable at present to determine with accuracy the date of Sun- 
dara's reign, I have no hesitation in placing it several generations later 
than that of Rajendra Chola. Dr Burnell considers the Tamil-MalayA- 
lam character of the Jewish and Syrian inscriptions the origin of the 
character used in the Atoka edicts, and thinks that “ the only possible 
theory of the origin of the character of the Southern inscriptions is 
that it is an importation brought by traders from the Bed Sea, and 
thence from Phoenicia, and is therefore of Egyptian origin eventually. 
In many respects the old Tamil alphabet resembles that of the Him- 
yaritic inscriptions found in Yemen. In one respect it differs remark- 
ably from that (the Hunyaritic) alphabet, but agrees with the Ethiopio 
— m that the consonants are modified by the addition of the vowels." 
These suggestions are well worthy of further consideration ; but for the 
present they seem to me to be hardly in accordance with the facts with 
which we are acquainted respecting the history of Indian culture. 
That the character of the Atoka inscriptions (in the third century a.o.) 
was gradual!/ modified into the Tamil-MalayAlam character (the earliest 
dated specimen of which belongs, as we have seen, to A.D. 774), in the 
lapse of centuries, and in the progress of literature from the original 
seats of the Aryans to the extreme south, may surely be regarded as 
more probable in itself than that the Atoka character was nothing 
more than an adoption or imitation of the Tamil-MslayUam character, 
even though we should grant that the latter may originally have pro* 
sented some differences of form—- of which, however, there is now no 
proof. 

The fact that the “ oldest known South Indian alphabet ” makes no 
distinction between long and short e, or long and short o, but has only 
one character for each vowel, like the Sanskrit alphabets and the 
modem Malayilam, whilst it has different characters for the long and 
short forms of the other vowels, a, t, «, tends to show that it was framed 
originally for the expression of Sanskrit sounds, not for those of the 
Dravidian languages. On the other hand, may it not be said that 
the fret that different characters ate provided in Atoka’s alphabet 
for the expression of the dental and the lingual aounda respectively, 
points to the origination of that alphabet amongst a people in whose 

aystem of sounds that difference was of more emeatiil importance tbett 

it ia in Sanskrit) It will be seen, in tha section on the Origin «f tifr 
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Lingual or Cerebral SoundB, that whilst the difference in question 
seems to have been in Sanskrit the result of gradual development, it 
enters into the very essence of the means whereby the simplest and 
most necessary ideas are differentiated in Tamil and other Dravidiau 
languages. On the whole, the question of the origination of the 
TimImmi written characters — that is, the question whether Atoka's cha- 
racters were derived from the Dra vidian or the Dravidian from Atoka's 
— does not yet appear to me to be conclusively settled. For the pre- 
sent, I am inclined, with Mr Beames, to prefer the latter solution. 

Since the above was written, I have seen some of the inscriptions 
referred to by Dr Eggeling in his paper on the Chera Dynasty, read 
before the International Congress of Orientalists in London, 1874; 
and in these inscriptions, which are considerably older than tfce^ Syrian 
and Jewish ones (the oldest is dated in a.d. 247), I find tnat the 
characters used do not resemble those referred to by Dr Burnell, but 
agree substantially with those in which Sanskrit was written at that 
period in North India. The characters may best be described as an 
archaic form of the Haja Kannada. 

Much information on the subject of Indian characters is contained 
in Mr Edward Thomas's edition of “ Prinsep’s Essays on Indian Anti- 
quities." The question of the origin of the South Indian characters is 
one which requires, and which would probably reward, farther research. 
It is much to be wished that all the Southern alphabets, ancient and 
modern, were compared with one another and with the characters used 
in Northern and Central India and Bonn, and especially with those 
found in inscriptions in Ceylon. The characters which Jambulus pro- 
fesses to have found in use in Ceylon do not perfectly suit any characters 
which are known to have existed. The impression left on my mind is, 
that they wen mainly “ developed out of his inner consciousness." 

The modem Telugu-Caname differs considerably from the modem 
Tamil, and departs more widely than the Tamil from (he Deva-nlgari 
type; but there is a marked resemblance between some of the Telugu- 
Canareee characters and the corresponding characters found in the 
Mamas of Cochin; The modem MalayAlau character is manifestly 
derived from the Tamilian Gmntha. 

On the whole, there seems to be reason to conclude that all the 
alphabetical «*«***— which are need or known in Southern India 
have a origin, whether or no their origin is the same as 

that of the existing alphabets of Northern India, namely, the tptom 
of chameteca in *fcieh Sanskrit waa first written. The g r ea tne ss of 
the Tbotirtgi Ike Southern and the modem Northern alpha- 

bets arise* probably ttm the greeter antiquity of the literary ealti- 
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ration of the Southern vernaculars, as compared with the Northern. 
The Southern vernaculars appear to have begun to be cultivated in 
that early period when the “ cave character” was used : the Northern 
vernaculars were not cultivated, and can scarcely be said to have 
existed, till after the “ cave character” had become obsolete, and had 
been superseded by the later Deva-nAgart. The Telugu and the Cana- 
rese alphabets have been arranged on the model of the Deva-n&gari, or 
at least they correspond thereto in power and arrangement. The only 
difference is, that a short e and o, and a hard r, which is unknown to 
Sanskrit, are contained in those alphabets, together with a surd f, 
which is not used in modem Sanskrit, but is found in the Sanskrit 
of the Vedas, as well as in the Dravidian languages. Old Canarese 
possesses also the vocalic r of Tamil and MalayAlam. In other re- 
spects the characters of those alphabets are convertible equivalents of 
the Deva-nAgart The MalayAlam alphabet generally agrees with the 
Telugu and the modem Canarese : it differs from them in having the 
vocalic jr of the Tamil, in addition to the other characters mentioned' 
abov e ; and in having only one character for long and short e, and 
another for long and short o. The aspirated letters and sibilants which 
all those alphabets have borrowed from Sanskrit, are seldom used 
except in pronouncing and writing Sanskrit derivatives. Those letters 
are not really required for native Dravidian purposes ; though, through 
the prevalence of Sanskrit influences, they have acquired a place in the 
pronunciation of a few words which are not derived from Sanskrit 
The letters eh and j are pronounced in Telugu in certain situations ft 
and dj; but no additional characters are employed to represent those 
sounds. 

The Tamil alphabet differs more widely than the MalsyAlam or the 
Telugu-Canarese from the arrangement of the Deva-nAgart The 
grammar of the Tamil language having, to a considerable degree, been 
systematised and refined independently of Sanskrit influences, and 
Sanskrit modes of pronunciation being almost unknown to Tamilians, 
the phonetic system of Tamil demanded, and has secured for itself, 
a faithful expression in the Tamil alphabet The' materials of that 
alphabet appear to he wholly, or in the main, Sanskrit; but the use 
which is made of those fa Tamilian. 

The following ere the principal peculiarities of the Tamil alphabet 

In common with the Telugu and Canarese alphabets, the Tamil 
alphabet possesses asperate character* for long and short 4 and for 
long and short 0. Formerly it had but one character for th# long end 
abort sounds of (sheas vowels; and it is believed that the marks by 
which the long are now distinguished km the rtiort were fffrt intro* 
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duced by the celebrated missionary Bescbi The Tamil has no chaiv 
acters corresponding to the liquid semi-vowels r% and Iri, which are 
classed amongst vowels by Sanskrit grammarians; and it has not 
adopted the anusvdra, or obscure nasal, of Sanskrit. Much use Is 
made of nasals in Tamil ; but those nasals are firm, decided sounds, 
not “echoes,” and ore classed amongst consonants by native gram- 
marians. m is the natural sound of the Tamil nasal, and this sound 
is uniformly retained at the end of words and before labials. When 
followed by a guttural, m is changed into u, the nasal of the guttural 
row of consonants ; and it is changed in a similar manner into ft, 9, or 
% according as it is followed by a palatal, a cerebral, or a dental The 
Tamil alphabet has nothing to correspond with the half anusvdra of 
the Telugn — a character and Bound peculiar to that language.^ Never- 
theless, the tendency to euphonise hard consonants by prefixing and 
combining nasals, from which the half anusvdra has arisen, is in full 
operation in Tamil 

Tamil makes no use whatever of aspirates, and has not borrowed 
any of the aspirated consonants of Sanskrit, nor even the isolated 
aspirate A. It professes to possess a letter, half vowel, half consonant, 
corresponding in some respects to the Sanskrit visarga, and called 
dydam (that which is subtle, minute). It is pronounced like a 
guttural A, but ia only found in the poets, and is generally considered 
a pedantical invention of the grammarians. 

In arranging the consonants, the Tamil alphabet follows the Deva- 
nAgarl in respect of the vargas , or rows, in which the Sanskrit con- 
sonants are classified and arranged. It adopts, however, only the 
first and the last consonant of each row, omitting altogether the inter- 
mediate letters. In the first or guttural row, the Tamil alphabet 
adopts k, and its corresponding nasal a, omitting AA, g, and gh: in 
the second or palatal row, it adopts eh, and its corresponding nasal M, 
omitting dtt, J, and jh: in the third or cerebral row, it adopts f, and 
its nasal 9, omitting (h, 4 > and dh : in the fourth or dental row, it 
adopts f, and its nasal n, omitting th, d f and dh : in the fifth or labial 
vow, it adopts p, and Ha nasal m, omitting ph, h, and A A. 

That the Tamil alphabet omits not only all the aspirated conson- 
ants of the Deva-nlgart, but also all its soft or sonant letters. The 
sosmdt which are H p re se nte d by the sonants of the Devantgsri are 
as commonly used in Ifcmll as ia Sanskrit; but in accordance with a 
peculiar law of sound (fee he eapSained hereafter), which requires the 
aarne letter to he pmomsd ssa sand mime position, and as a sonant 
in another, Tamil uses one and the same eharadtr for tspissentfag 
both wounds; and tie chmelar wMm has bsea adopted for this pur- 
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pose by the Tamil alphabet is that whioh corresponds to the first 
consonant — viz., the tennis or surd in each of the Deva-ntgart vargat. 

In the varga of the semi-vowels, Tamil follows the Devar-n&gari ; 
bnt it subjoins to that varga a row of four letters whioh are not con- 
tained in the Deva-n&garl These letters are a deep liquid r, which 
will always be represented in this work as r; a harsh, rough r, which 
will be represented as r ; a peculiar surd 1, with a mixture of r; 
and n, a letter to which it is unnecessary to affix any distinctive mark, 
the difference between it and the n of the dental varga being one of 
form rather than of sound. This n is that which is invariably used as 
a final, and it is also much used, in combination with r, to represent 
the peculiar Tamil sound of ndr . 

The Tamil alphabet is destitute of the Sanskrit sibilants i, th, and 
a The second and third of these Bibilants are occasionally used in 
pronouncing and writing Sanskrit derivatives; but these letters are 
never found in the ancient grammars of Tamil, or in the classics, nor 
have they a place in the Tamil alphabet : when used, they are borrowed 
from the Grgntha, from which a few other letters also are occasionally 
borrowed to express Sanskrit sounds. The first of the three Sanskrit 
characters referred to above, namely, the i of &iva, is never need at 
all in pure Tamil : the Tamil palatal or semi-sibilant which corre- 
sponds to the Sanskrit ch, and, which is pronounced as a soft i or th 
when single, and as chch or 6c when doubled, is the letter whioh is 
used instead. 

The following comparative view of the Deva-nfigart and the Tamil 
alphabets exhibits the relations which the one bears to the other. 

Vowels. 

Sanskrit a, h: t, d:fi f ft.‘ If t: — 8 : at : — 6 : ad .* H : a/* 

Tamil a, d; i, t; v, d; / — .• *, $: et: o, 6: ad : — : — A 


Consonants. 


Gutturals, Sans. 

Ditto, Tamil 
Palatals, Sans. 

Ditto, Tamil 
linguals, Sans. 

Ditto, Tamil 
Dentals, Sans. 
Ditto, Tamil 
Bans 

Ditto, Tmil 


A, AA : g, gh : h 

K - • .• * 

eA, cAA : /, jh : X 

cA, — : : * 

U ** •• * # • * 

h “ ’ * 

t, <A : d, d A : n 

i j* ] K AA • m 

A ‘ - • • 
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Consonants— continued* 

Semi-vowels, Sans. y, r, /, v 

Ditto, Tamil y, r, J, t>; f, £ r 
Sibilants and aspirate, 

Sans. i, th, a, A 

Ditto, Tamil — — * 


* " Early Printing in India," a paper by Dr Burnell, M.C.S., in the Bombay 
Antiquary tor March 1873. — “ The art of printing was introduced into India by 
the Goa Jesuits about the middle of the sixteenth centary, but they printed only 
Si the Roman character at first. Father Estevafi (*.«., Stephens, an Englishman), 
about 1600, speaks of the Roman character as exclusively used for writing Kon- 
hant, and the system of transcription which he used in his Konkant Grammar 
(Arte de lingoa Canarin) and Purann is really worthy of admiration. I{*is based 
on the Portuguese pronunciation of the alphabet, but is accurate and complete, 
and has been used by the numerous Konkant Roman Catholios of the west coast 
of India up to the present time. In the seventeenth century the Jesuits appear 
to have had two presses at Goa ; in their College of St Paul at Goa, and in their 
house at Raohol. Few specimens of their work have been pr eser v ed, but there 
is ample evidence that they printed a considerable number of books, and some of 
large sise. About the end of the seventeenth oentuiy, it became the practice at 
Goa to advance natives to high office in the Church, and from that time rum and 
degradation began, and the labours of the early Jesuits disappeared. Literature 
was entirely neglected, and the productions of the early presses were probably 
need as waste paper by the monks, or left to certain destruction by remaining 
unused and unoared for on their bookshelves. There is, however, in the Cochin 
territory, a place quite as famous as Goa in the history of printing in India. 
Often mentioned by travellers in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
Ambalaed t ta ({.«., Ambalakieddu, or ' Church wood') is not to be found on the 
maps, and reoent inquirers have supposed that the site is forgotten, and that 
Inquiry was useless. The late Major Carr appears to have arrived at this conclu- 
sion after visiting Goa in order to get information about it The place, however, 
still remains, but as a small village with a scanty population of sc hi s m a t ic Nes- 
toriana ; it is inland from Cranganore, and a few miles to the north of Angamali. 
The Jesuits appear to have built here a seminary and church dedicated to St 
Thbmas soon after 1650, and in ronaagusnoa of the results of the Synod of Uda* 
yompura, presided over by Alexiut Menesea, Archbishop of Goa, in 1500, it 
became a place of great importance to the mission. Sanskrit, Tamil, MalayAlam, 
and Syriac were studied by the Portuguese Jesuits residing there with great 
■access, 1 and several important works were printed, of which, however, we have 
only the names left ns, as reeordsd by F. de Sousa and others, tod still later by 
Fr. Paulinos. The last tells us that 'Anno 1670 in oppido AmbaltoAtta in lig- 
num indsi alii oharacterea Tamulid par Ignatium Aiehamoni indiganam Malaba- 
renaafn, iiaqns in lnsam prodiit opus insoriptum : Voeabularit Tamm fas seas a 
tig nj/ltPgtt Portug al ** mmpott* peUt P. Antm it Prompt ia Go mg, it Jttu» 
Mitt, it M&ittrl* The Ant Malabar-TamU (f Malayilam) types had base sot by 
a ley blether of the Jeanito, Joannes Gonsalves, at Ooohin, la 1577. Anb a las ft tt a 

i tbs 9mwta Jmah gngein, whs died at PUir (la Osath MaM tm> is 1W, pesasmsd 
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Dbivxdu* Ststsk or Sounds.— We bow proceed to inquire into 
the sounds of the Dravidian letters, and the laws of sound or phonetic 
system of this family of languages ; and in doing so, it will be found 
advantageous to adhere to the order and arrangement of the Deva- 
n&garl alphabet It is not my object to explain in detail the pronun- 
ciation of each letter, but such observations will be made on each 
vowel and consonant in succession as seem likely to throw light on 
the principles and distinctive character of the Dravidian system of 
sounds. Tamil grammarians designate vowels by a beautiful metaphor, 
as uyir or the life of a word; consonants as mty, or the body; and 
the junction of a vowel and consonant as uyir mey, or an animated 
body . 


1 Vowels. — (1.) d and d. The sound of these vowels in the 
Dravidian languages corresponds to their sound in Sanskrit, as pro- 
nounced everywhere in India except in Bengal, where d is pronounced 
as & In Tamil, d is the heaviest of all the simple vowels, and there- 
fore the most liable to change. It evinces a tendency to be weakened 
into t — (oomp. Sanskrit balan t strength, with Tamil belan; Sanskrit 
Japa, prayer, with Tamil iebanu See also the pronoun of the first 
person.) In the other dialects it maintains its place more firmly; 
but even in them it is ordinarily strengthened at the end of words by 
the addition of the euphonic syllable sc, consisting of the enuncSative 
vowel a, and the v euphonically used to prevent hiatus, d has almost 
entirely disappeared from the end of nouns in Tamil, and has been 
succeeded by u or es. Where final a changes into ei in Tamil, it 
generally changes into t in Canareae, or else it is propped up by the 
addition of vu. In Telugu, and especially in Malayftlam, this vowel is 
leas subject to change. Neuter plurals of appellatives and pronouns, 
which originally ended in a in all the dialects, and which still end 
in a in Malay&lam, now end in most instances in ei in colloquial 
Tamil, in % in Telugu, and in u in Canarese. Thus, ova, those (things), 

wm destroyed by order of Tipu, when his army Invaded Ooehln and Travanoore ; 
a true barbarian mid savage, he spared neither Christiana nor Hindus, and to him 
attaohes the infamy of destroying most of the anetent Sanskrit Jf 88. whiohtime 
had spared in Southern Mia. Brahmans have yet stories current how in those 
ttaee their a n c e st o r s bad to flee to the f ore st s with a few of their most pveofons 
books and possessions, leaving the remainder to the fiaman” I may add to the 
above Fr. Paallmirt statement, that the title of the book printed in 1677 was the 

* Doctrine Christiana,” whloh was Mowed the neat year by a book entitled the 

* Flos Saootornm,” After mentioning the Tbmfi Dtetiooary, printed in 1«7», he 
add* “ Ymm that period the Danish mWkmariee at Trenquaher here fritted 
many workc” 
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has become o*m in Tamil, avi in Telugu, aw in Canarese ; in Malay- 
Alam alone it ia still a vcu 

The long A, which is formed in Tamil by the coalescence of two short 
a\ becomes poetically 6. Virina-v-ar, heavenly ones, becomes viiw&r. 
In bid Canarese, even short a becomes sometimes o. The long final A 
of Sanskrit feminine abstracts becomes in Tamil ei — e.g. t ASA , Sans., 
desire, Tam. diet; ChitrA , Sans., April — May, Tam., Sittirei. The 
same A becomes e in Canarese — e.g., Gang A, the Ganges, is in Canarese 
Gauge or Gange-yu. 

The diphthong into which final a and A are wenkened in Tamil 
is represented more properly as ei than as ai. The origination of 
the Tamil ei from a, and the analogy of the Sanskrit diphthong os^ 
which is equivalent to At, might lead us to regard the Tamil diph- 
thong as ai rather than ei. It is curious, however, that thouglritoori- 
ginated from a, every trace of the sound of a has disappeared. It is 
represented in Grantha and Malayfilam by a double e, and in Telugu- 
Canarese by a character which is compounded of e and *'.• it accords in 
sound also very nearly with the sound of i or eg in Turkey. It ia also 
to be observed that the Tamil ei is the equivalent of the e of the Malay- 
tlam accusative, and is the ordinary representative of the final e of 
Canarese substantives and verbal nouns. It is worthy of notice also 
that Kumfirila-bhatta, in transliterating the Tamil nafei into Sanskrit 
characters, writes it, not as uadai, but as nade. He evidently consi- 
dered the Dravidian ei nearer * than ai. I conclude, therefore, that 
this sound is best represented by the diphthong ex, which corresponds 
to the if of the Greeks. 

« The change from a to e is we in bases, though more frequent in 
inflexions. Of this change among the modern languages Gujarati 
gives many instances. It must here be remarked that the spelling of 
most of these languages, owing to the want of a literary standard, ia 
very irregular, and in the cases n0w about to be notioed, it is probable 
that the spelling has been made to conform to the pronunciation. If 
this had been done in Hindi and Panjabi, they too would to the eye 

seem to have changed the a into e Inataneea also occur 

In which 4wt only a, but even A, is thus modulated. This prooea^ 
whkh |s irregular and capricious, resembles our own English habit 
of toning a into The s ia the modem Indian languages 

Is nevur short, as in Prakrit, but is constantly long. . . , # Ths 
breaking Aowu of « and 4 into e seems to be one of those points 
where nOB-Axyan influences have bean at work. The Sanskrit admits 
of tit mod ul a tion of i into « by the addition of an a sound, but 
it dom not fndtifls within ths nogs of its phonetic system the 
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process of flattening a into e by the appendage of an % sound. This 
transition is foreign to the genius of the ancient language, in which 
e is always long. The Dravidian languages, however, possess a short 
e as one of their original simple vowel sounds, side by side with the 
& corresponding to the Sanskrit & The Tamil further substitutes 
for the Sanskrit 8 — £«., A + 1 — a sound of ei — t.e., e + 1 . This short 
0 of the Dravidians is often found in Canarese to replace the a 

and A of Sanskrit, and in Tamil ei corresponds thereto 1 It 

would be rash, in the present imperfect state of our knowledge on 
the obscure subject of the relations between the Dravidians and the 
early Aryans, to lay down any definite law on this point ; but it is 
noteworthy that the Aryan tribes who came most closely into contact 
with Kola and Dravidians exhibit the greatest proclivity towards the 
use of these broken vowels .” — Beamed pp. 137-141. 

(2.) i and 1 These vowels call for no remark. 

(3 ) u and A In the Indo-European languages, and also in the 
Semitic, the vowels d and u are very decided, inflexible sounds, 
which admit of little or no interchange with other vowels, or euphonic 
softening. In the Dravidian languages, long A is sufficiently persis- 
tent ; but short u is of all vowels the weakest and lightest, and is 
largely used, especially at the end of words, for euphonic purposes, or 
as a help tc enunciation. 

In grammatical written Telugu, evefy word without exception must 
end in a vowel ; and if it has not naturally a vowel ending of its own, 
u is to be suffixed to the last consonant. This rule applies even to 
Sanskrit derivatives; and the neuter a abstracts ending in m, which 
have been borrowed from Sanskrit, must end in m-u in Telugu, 
Though this u is always written, it is often dropped in pronunciation. 
In modem Canarese a similar rule bolds, with this additional develop- 
ment, that v (or with the euphonic copula e, vu) is suffixed even to 
words that end in o— e.p., compare the Tamil eUa, few (things), and polo, 
many (things), with the corresponding Canarese below and pofo-vu. 
The Tamil rule, with regard to the addition of « to words which end 
in a consonant, accords with the rule of the ancient Canarese. That 
rule is, that in Words which end in any hard or surd consonant, vis., 
to b or p (each of which is the leading eonsonant of a varga), 

or to the hard, rough r, which is peculiar to these languages, the hard 
co nson a n t shall be followed by « (as g by al’tri to Hebrew), to con- 
sequence of its bring impossible fur Tamilian organs of speech to pm* 
Bounce those letters without the help of a succeeding vowel In most 
In s t a nc es this enuuriative u ie not merely short, hut so very short that 
Its quasg% l» determined by grammerians to be equal only to a fourth. 
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of the quantity of a long vowel In Malay&lam a short a sometimes 
replaces the short u of the Tamil. Dr Gundert considers this a pecu- 
liarity of the Malay&lam of Cochin and of the Syrian Christians. 
Foreigners, who are led more by the written sign than by the spoken 
sound, have often, he says, been led to regard this letter as a. The short 
« of Tamil is still further shortened in Northern Malay Warn, so that in 
the northern districts it is not written at all, but a small circle, or dot 
merely, over the letter is used to express the sound. This may be 
represented by our apostrophe — e.g., kirakV = kirakk-u. The same usage 
prevails still more extensively in Tulu, in which the pronunciation of 
this final u is still more like the Hebrew eh'vd. After all vowels except 
6 and C it is hardly possible to catch the sound. In so far as it is 
enunciated at all, it resembles a very short German il. The change of 
the Tamil iladu (there is not) into the Telugu lldu, and many changes 
of the like nature, seem to be the result of a similar contraction of 
initial vowels. 

It often happens (though it is not an invariable rule) that the final 
•nrd, to which enunciative u or a has been appended, is doubled, 
apparently for the purpose of furnishing a fulcrum for the support of 
the appended vowel Thus, the Sanskrit vdk, speech, becomes in 
Tamil vdk(k)-u; ap , water, becomes ap(p)-u; and so in all similar 
cases. The rule is further extended in Tamil so as to apply to the 
final consonants of syllables, as well as to those of words. If a 
syllable, though in the middle of a word, terminates in one of the hard 
consonants above mentioned, and if the initial consonant of the suc- 
ceeding syllable is one which cannot be assimilated to it, the final 
consonant is doubled, and u is affixed. Thus, advaita, Sana, in- 
duality, becomes in Tamil attwmda. The rule by which d, when thus 
doubled, becomes f, will be explained hereafter. In modern colloquial 
Tamil, u it suffixed to almost every final consonant, — to the semi-vowels 
end nasals, as well as the surds; and even in the ancient or classical 
Tamil it is sometimes suffixed to final l — e.y., £>/(/)-*, speak, instead of 
•imply iol. The employment of u in the manner and for the purposes 
bow mentioned is obviously quite foreign to Indo-European usages. 
It is not derived from Sanskrit, and is opposed to Sanskrit laws of 
sound. It will be tanned the enunciative u, and will generally be 
separated off by a hyphen. 

( 4 .) 4 4 .* o, A The Dravidian languages possess and largely 
employ tbs short sounds of the vowels e and o (epsilon and omioron), 
tad moat of them have different characters for those sounds, for the 
purpose of dl stjag ni shin g them from the corresponding long vowels, 
Sanskrit is destitute of short s and o. The entire absence of those 
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Bounds from a language which attends so nicely ae Sanskrit, to the 
minutest gradations of sound, cannot be the result of accident ; and the 
importance of the place which they occupy in the Dravidian system of 
sounds, contributes to show that the Dravidian languages are indepen- 
dent of Sanskrit. In a few cases, 'rin all the dialects, particularly in 
the instance of the demonstrative bases, as a and t, and the interrogative 
base e, the short vowel has sometimes been converted into a long qr^ 
by becoming the seat of emphasis; but such cases are rare and excep- 
tional, and in general the difference between short e and o and the 
corresponding long vowels is a difference which pertains not to 
euphony or the inflexional form, but to the bases or roots of words, 
and is essential to the difference in the signification — e.g. t in Tamil, 
til means dear, and t%\ scorpion ; kdl, stone, and Jcdl, foot 

“ The first trace of the adoption of this short e by Aryan populations 
is found in Prakrit, and takes the form, not of a distinct sound, from 
the long Sanskrit $, but of a shortening of that Bound itself. Thus, 
words which in Sanskrit exhibit long e, followed by a single consonant, 
occui in Prakrit with e followed by a double consonant As Prakrit is 
always very careful to preserve the quantity of Sanskrit words, it is 
apparent that the common people who Bpoke Prakrit, having come to 
regard e as a abort sound, felt it necessary to double the following con- 
sonant, in order to preserve the quantity ; the vowel, which in Sanskrit 

was long by nature, becoming thus long by position These words 

were pronounced with a short e, as in English get, bed; and the barren- 
ness of invention of the persons who reduced Prakrit to writing is 
shown by their omitting to provide a separate character for this new 
sound, as the Dravidians have done.* 1 — Beams*, p. 141. 

(5.) ei. It has already been mentioned that ei, unlike the Sanskrit 
diphthong at, represents e and t, not a and t. The primitive Dravi- 
dian a changes into e, and this again into ei Thus, the head is 
tala in Telugu and MalayAlam, tale in Canarese, and tali in Tamil 
This MalayAlam a is not pure, but, acoording to Dr Gundert, is a 
modification of ei. Hence e, not a, appears in the dative. When 
ei is succeeded in Tamil by another ei, with only a single consonant 
between them, the first ei, though naturally long, is considered short 
by position, and is pronounced short aooordingly— -ay,, udeimei, pro- 
perty, is regarded in prosody as udeimei In such oases, ei is seen to 
be equivalent to its original 41 or d. 

(6.) an. This diphthong has a place in the Tamil alphabet ; hut it 
is not realty a part of any of the Dravidian languages, sad it has been 
placid in the alphabets solely in imitation of Sanskrit It is used 
only in the pronunciation of Sanskrit derivatives; and when such 
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derivatives are used in Tamil, they are more commonly pronounced 
without the aid of this diphthong. Ordinarily the diphthong is sepa- 
rated into its component elements ; that is, the simple vowels a and v, 
from which it is derived, are pronounced separately, with the usual 
euphonio v of the Tamil between them to prevent hiatus.— e.y., the 
Sanskrit noun saukhyam, health, is ordinarily pronounced and written 
in Tamil tavukkiyam. 

It is a peculiarity of the Tamil system of sounds, as distinguished 
from that of the other languages of the family, that the vowels t, f, 
e, i, and u, acquire before certain consonants followed by a and its 
cognate «, a compound, diphthongal sound, which is different from the 
sound which they have as simple vowels. Thus, i before f, n, r, y, r, 
l t and /, followed by a or ei, acquires something of the soujgd of e : f, 
before the same consonants, with the exception of the first f*%nd the 
first l t and followed by a or ei, takes a sound resembling A: A remains 
always unchanged ; but ti, not only before the above-mentioned seven 
consonants, but before all single consonants, when it is not succeed*! 
by «, u, or e t is pronounced nearly like o ; and in Tehtgu, o is generally 
used in writing those words, e, before the consonants above men- 
tioned, with the exception of the semi-vowels, loses its peculiarly 
slender sound, and is pronounced nearly ss it would be if the succeed- 
ing consonant were doubled. £, with the same exceptions, acquires a 
sound similar to 6. This change of e into o especially distinguishes 
Tu]u. Thus, the Tamil v&rfum, must, is in Tuju bdd; veU%, silver, 
is bofti. These changes in the sounds of the Dravidian vowels under 
certain circumstances an not owing exclusively to the influence of the 
following consonants. They illustrate more especially the power of 
one Dravidian vowel to bring another vowel into harmony with itself. 
In aU the changes now referred to, we see the powei of the vowel a 
and lie cognate ft penetrating into the preceding syllable. The circum- 
stance most worthy of notice, in connection with these changes, is that 
each of the short vowels i, «, and s, retains its natural sound, if it is 
succeeded by another t, «, or e. Thus, tiro, Tamil, infinitive, to have, 
to be, is pronounced ova, but the imperative vrv is pronounced as it is 
written. This rale d isclos es a law of sound which is unlike anything 
that; is discoverable in Sanskrit So far as it goes, it corresponds to 
the Scythian law of hannonio sequences, which will be referred to 

Tire vowel 4, occurring in the last syllable of a word ending in *, *, 
r,r f i, or /, acquires a slender sound resembling that of mar, 
TmsU, they (hongri fio aS y , ha), ia pronounced <mr. This change cote- 
eponds to the ntsfrcfilng nf theaoundof heavy vowels in the ultimate 
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or penultimate syllables of words, which is sometimes observed in the 
Sanskrit family of tongues. 

II. Conbowants. — Tamil grammarians divide all consonants into 
three classes — (1.) Surds, which they call vdU%nam t or the hard class, 
viz., ft, ch or i t f, t,p, r ; (2.) Nasals, which they call mdlvnam , or the 
soft class, viz., h, ft, $, n, m, with final n ; and (3.) Semi-vowels, wjtych 
they call ideiginam, or the medial class, viz., y, r, ?, v, y, f. 

In this enumeration, as I have already observed, the sonant equiva- 
lents of the surd consonants (viz., y, the sonant of t/j, the sonant of ch 
or i, 4t the sonant of f; d % the sonant of t; and 6, the sonant of p) are 
omitted. In the Northern Dravidian dialedft the difference between 
surds and sonants is generally expressed by the use of different charac- 
ters for each sound, in imitation of the system of the Deva-n&gart ; but 
in Tamil and m Malay&lam, in accordance with the peculiar Dravidian 
law of the convertibility of surds and sonants, one set of consonants 
Berves for both purposes, and the difference between them is expressed 
in the pronunciation alone. 

It is desirable, before proceeding further, to inquire into this law, 
viz.: — 

The Convertibility of Surdt and Sonante. — We have seen that the 
Tamil alphabet adopts the first and last of each of the Deva-n&garf 
vargat, or rows of consonants, viz., the unaspirated surd and the nasal 
of each varga; we have also seen that the Tamil has not separate 
characters for surds and sonants, but uses one and the same character 
— that which, properly speaking, represents the surd only — to express 
both. This rule does not apply merely to the written characters of the 
language, but is the expression of a law of sound which is inherent in 
the language itself. 

There an distinct traces of the existence of this law in all the Dra- 
vidian dialects; but it is found most systematically and most fully 
developed in Tamil and Malay&lam. The law, as apparent in the Taxnil- 
Malay&lam system of sounds, is as follows s— ft, f , <, p, the first un- 
aspirated consonants of the first, third, fourth, and fifth vargat, an 
always pronounced as tenues or surds (is., as ft, f, f, p) at the begin- 
ning of words, and whenever they are doubled. The same consonants 
are always pronounced as mediala or sonants (it, as p, A 4 ft) when 
single in the middle of words. A sonant cannot commence a word, 
neither is a surd admissible in the middle, exce p t when doubled; and 
•o imperative is this law, and ao strictly is It adhered to, that when 
words am borrowed from languages in which a different principle pve- 
Tills, at Sanskrit or Eagtiah, the consonants of these words change 
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from sonants to studs, or vice vend, according to their position — e.g., 
danta, Sans, a tooth, becomes in Tamil, tandam; bhdgya, Sans, happi- 
ness, becomes pdkkiyam. This rule applies also to the case of com- 
pounds. The first consonant of the second word) though it was a 
stud when it stood independent, is regarded as a sonant when it 
becomes a medial letter in a compounded word. This difference iB 
marked in Telugu by a difference in the character which is employed — 
e.g. t annardawimulu (for anna-tammulv), elder and younger brothers ; 
kotfa-bafu (for koffa-pa^u), to be beaten ; but in Tamil, and gener- 
ally in Malay&lam, the difference appears in the pronunciation alone. 
This rale applies to all compounds in Telugu ; but in Tamil, when 
the words stand in a case-relation to one another, or when the first is 
governed by the second, the initial surd of the second word is not 
softened, but doubled and hardened, in token of its activity — in- 
stead of kottorbafu, to be beaten, it prefers to say kottQrljfipafa In 
dvandva compounds Tamil agrees with Telugu. 

A similar rule applies to the pronunciation of eh or 6 (the Tamil i) 9 
the (first consonant of the second varga. When single, it is pro- 
nounced as a soft, weak sibilant, with a sound midway between i, th, and 
eh. This pronunciation is unchanged in the middle of words, and in 
all cases in which the letter is single ; but when it is doubled, it is 
pronounced exactly like chch or ec. The principle involved in this 
instance is the same as in the cases previously mentioned, but the 
operation of the rule is in some degree different. The difference con- 
sists in the pronunciation of this consonant in the beginning of a word, 
as well as in the middle, as a sonant — i.e., as i. By theory it should 
be pronounced as ch at the beginning of a word,— and it is worthy of 
notice that it always receives this pronunciation at the beginning of a 
word in vulgar colloquial Tamil : and in Malay&lazn and Telugu it is 
written as well as pronounced eh. A somewhat similar rule prevails 
with respect to the rough r of the Tamil, which is pronounced as r 
when single, and like Mr when doubled. 

The Tamilian rule which requires the earns consonant to be pro- 
nounced as £ in one position and as g in another— as f, f, p, in one 
position, and as £ d, b, in another— is not a mere dialectic peculiarity, 
the gradual result of drcnmetanoee, or a modern refinement invested 
by grammarians, bat is essentially inherent in the language, and baa 
bee&ftcbarssteristie principle of it from the beginning. 

The Tamil characters wars borrowed, I conceive, frost the earlier 
Sanskrit* end the l a ngu a g e of As Tamilians was committed to writing 
on or peon after the arrival of the first colony of Brahmans, probably 
several confetti* before ft* Christian era. Yet even at that early 
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period the Tamil alphabet was arranged in such a manner as to embody 
the peculiar Dravidian law of the convertibility of surds and sonants. 
The Tamil alphabet systematically passed by the sonants of the San- 
skrit, and adopted the surds alone, considering one character as suffix 
dent for the expression of both classes of sounds. This circumstance 
clearly proves that ab initio the Dravidian phonetic system, as repre- 
sented in Tamil, its most ancient exponent, differed essentially fqojp 
that of Sanskrit 

In none of the Indo-European languages do we find surds and 
sonants convertible ; though Hebrew scholars will remember the exist- 
ence in Hebrew of a rule which is somewhat similar to the Tamilian 
respecting k, t, p, and their equivalents. The Hebrew consonants 
composing the memorial words begad kephath , are pronounced in two 
different ways, according to their position. When any of those con- 
sonants begins a word, or in certain cases a syllable, it is to Jbe 
pronounced hard — that is, as a surd or tenuis; and if it be an 
aspirated letter, it is then deprived of the aspirate which it naturally 
possesses. To denote this, such consonants have a point, called a 
dagesh , inscribed in them. When those consonants are found in any 
other position, they are pronounced as sonants, and two of them, ph 
and tl \ as aspirates. This rule resembles the Tamilian in some parti- 
culars ; but the resemblance which will be found to exist between the 
Tamilian rule and the law of sounds Orhich prevails in some of the 
languages of the Scythian family, amounts to identity. In the Finnish 
and Lappish there is a clearly marked distinction between surds and 
sonants : a sonant never commences a word or syllable in either tongue. 
But in the oldest specimen of any Scythian language which is extant—* 
the Scythic version of the inscription at Behistun — Mr Horns ascer- 
tained ( Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society tat 1853) the existence 
of a law of convertibility of sonants and surds which is absolutely 
identical with the Tamilian. He ascertained that in that language, 
in the middle of a word, the same consonant was pronounced as a 
sonant when single and as a surd when doubled. 

We now enter upon an examination of the Dravidian consonant* in 

* (1.) The guttural targa: It, g % and their natal h or ng. These con- 
sonants are pronounced in the Dravidian language preoisely as in San- 
skrit g 9 the sonant of A, which is expressed by the same character in 
Tamil, is pronounced in Tamil-Malayilam in a peculiarly soft manner, 
lte sound resembles that of an Irish gh, and is commonly used to express 
the A of other languages. Thus,, the Ssoekrft inactive ewAd, great, is 
written in Tamil magd; but eo soft is the y, that it may, be considered 
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as an equivalent to h , pronounced with less roughness than is usual 
with that aspirate. 

(2.) The palatal varga : eh or 4J % and ft. It has been observed that 
the Tamil rejects the Sanskrit sibilants 4, fh, and a. The consonant 
which it adopts instead is ch, which is pronounced in Tamil in a manner 
somewhat to the soft aspirated 4 of Siva, or as a very soft sh, 
with as little sibilation or aspiration as possible. In fact, it may be 
regarded as a palatal, not as a sibilant ; and when it is doubled, it takes 
precisely the sound of the Sanskrit palatal ch or 6 % or its English equi- 
valent in which. In Telugu, the sound of ch is that with which this 
consonant is pronounced, not only when doubled, but also when single ; 
and a similar pronunciation prevails in the lowest colloquial dialect of 
the Tamil, in which 4ey, to do, is pronounced cheg, as in Telijpa* It 
is probably the ancient pronunciation of this letter which is retained 
by the lower classes. The very soft sound of it as l is probably 
a refinement originating with the higher classes. When the Tamil 
alphabet was arranged, and 4 was made the equivalent of ch, and even 
after the arrival of the Europeans in India, when the Portuguese wrote 
Sfyamandalam as Choramandel, and the missionary Ziegenbalg wrote 
Sfidfa as Tshuddira, the harder palatal sound seems to have been the 
one in general use. This letter should perhaps be represented as eh in 
the Roman character, like the corresponding Telugu letter, but the 
sound of 4 is the sound so generally heard at present, when the letter is 
single, that the use of eh or 6 would be puazling to the student of Tamil. 
I have, therefore, resolved to adhere to 4 as m the former edition. 

j, the second unaspirated consonant of this row, is not used in 
correct Tamil ; but in Telugu it is both written and pronounced : in 
vulgar Tamil also ch is sometimes pronounced like/. The same sound 
of j is sometimes admitted in the use of those Sanskrit derivatives in 
which the letter,; is found in Sanskrit ; but ordinarily the Tamil sound 
of ch or i is used instead. 

ft, the nasal of this row of consonants, is pronounced as in Sanskrit 
in all the Dravidian langnagaa. ft, «|f, or fty, as this letter is commonly 
transliterated in English, being a double letter, and liable to 
I think it better to r ep rese n t this sound by ft. The n of the lingual 
amiss will be r epr es en ted as before by the dental n, as before, by fli» 
without any diacritical mark. We frequently find ft («ri) used in 
Malayftlam, as an initial, where the Tamil uses n—t.g., ftdn, I, instead 
of the Trail *4*. Possibly both the Tamil * and the Malayilam ft 
am f e praaa n tsHvm of an ancient y, as will appear in the examination 
of ths pqraonal pronouns, nda, ftde-ydn. Tamil no*#*, a mb, is 
in Malaytiftio, and in Gsnaress* 
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It is necessary here to notice the existence in Telugu of a peculiarly 
•oft pronunciation of eh and j\ with their aspirates, which is unknown 
in Sanskrit and the Northern vernaculars, and is found only in Telugu 
and in Marityhi. Oh is pronounced as to, and j as dz, before all vowels 
except i, f, e, 8, and ei. Before these excepted vowels, the ordinary 
sounds of eh and j are retained. Whether the Telugu borrowed these 
sounds from the Marityhi, or the Mar&thi from the Telugu, I csoft 
scarcely venture to express an opinion ; but this is not the only par- 
ticular in which those languages are found to agree. A sound repre- 
sented as zh is much used in the Tuda dialect, especially in connection 
with r and l. 

“ Mar&thi has two methods of pronouncing the palatals. In taisar 
mat and modem tadbJuzvas, and before the palatal vowels », f, 8 t and 
af, ch and / are pronounced as in Sanskrit ; but in early tadbhavas, 
dHajas , and before the other vowels, ch sounds fit, and j, dz. This 
peculiarity is not shared by any of the cognate languages, while, on 
the other hand, the U and dz sounds (so to speak, the unassimilated 
palatals) are characteristic of the lower state of development of the 
non -Aryan, Turanian, or what-you-call class of languages. Tibetan 
on the one side, and Telugu among the Dravidians on the other, 
retain them. Mar&thi, from its juxtaposition to Telugu and other 
non-Aryan forms of speech, might naturally be expected to have under- 
gone somewhat of their influence, and this pronunciation of the palatals 
is probably an instance in point By the expression “ unassimilated 
palatals ” I mean that, whereas, in the Aryan palatals, the dental and 
sibilant of which they are composed have become so united into one 
sound that the elements can no longer be separately recognised, in the 
Turanian class the elements are still distinct” — Beanies, p. 72, Dr 
Trompp also attributes the pronunciation of eh and j in certain con- 
nections!, ss ts and dz in Marikthi, to Dravidian influences. 

(3.) The lingual or so-called cerebral cargo : f, The pro- 

nunciation of the consonants of the cerebral cargo in the Dravidian 
languages does not essentially differ from their pronunciation in San- 
skrit In expressing these consonants, with their aspirates, in Roman 
characters in this work, a dot will be plaoed under each, to distinguish 
them from the t, d, and a, of the dental vow. Though f is the surd 
consonant of the Bagutls, it la not pro nou nced at the beginning of any 
word in Tamil, like the other soda. Its sound is too hard and rough 
to adddt of its nao as an Initial; and, therefor*, in thoee few Saaakrit 
derivatives which oommenoe with thla letter, f ia preceded in Tamil 
the vowel t, aa a help to enuneMen. When f is time preceded by m 
vowel, it is no longer an initial, and therefore no longer a surf; and 
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hence it becomes 4 hy rule ; so that the sounfl of f is never heard in 
Tamil, except when d is doubled. In the other Dravidian dialects, f 
is sometimes pronounced singly, as in Sanskrit. Tamil differs from 
the other dialects in refusing to combine f with 9 , and changing 
it into 4 when 9 is combined with it. This peculiarity is founded 
upon a general Tamilian law of Bound, which is that nasals will not 
combine with surds, but coalesce with sonants alone. In consequence 
of this peculiar law, such combinations as 9 f, nl, and mp, which are 
admissible in Telugu and Cauarese, are inadmissible in Tamil, in 
which 9 4, nd, and mb, must be used instead. This rule applies also 
to k and ch t which, when combined with the nasals corresponding to 
them, become g and j. Thus, manfapa, Sana a porch, becomes in 
Tamil maydabam ; anta , Sans, end, becomes andam. Probably the 
difference between Tamil and the other Dravidian languages id this 
point arises from the circumstance that Tamil has remained so much 
freer than its sister idioms from Sanskrit influences. A similar rule 
respecting the conjunction of nasals with sonants alone is found in 
Finnish, and is possibly owing to that delicacy of ear which both 
Finns and Tamilians appear to possess. 

I reserve to the close of this examination of the Dravidian conaon- 
ants some observations on the circumstance that the consonants of the 
lingual or cerebral class are found in Sanskrit as well as in the lan- 
guages of the Dravidian family. 

(4.) The denial varga ; t , d, a. The letters of the dental varga have 
generally the same sound in the Dravidian languages as in Sanskrit. 
The principal exception consists in the peculiarly soft pronunciation of 
t in Tamil and Malay&lam between two vowels : it is then pronounced, 
not as d, bnt with the sound of the soft English th in that It is &nly 
when it is combined with a nasal (as in the word which was cited 
above, andam, end) that the sonant of t is pronounced in Tamil as d; 
the sound of d being) in such a conjunction, more natural and easy 
than that of th, As this peculiar sound of th is found only in Tamil 
and in Maleyilam, a daughter of Tamil, it is doubtful whether tk is 
to be considered as the original sound of the sonaut equivalent of t, 
or whether it is to be regarded as a corruption or farther softening 
of d. On the whole, the latter supposition seems the more probable; 
and aa the th of Tamil corresponds to the d of Telugn and of the 
other dialects in position and power, I shall always writs it sad; even 
when quoting Tamil words, except where it is used aa aa initial, and 
is therefore a sard, when St will be written as t. 

Another exception to the rule that the dental letters have the aama 
pronunciation in the Dravidian languages as in Sanskrit eoarists in 
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the pronunciation of the Sanskrit t in certain connections in Malayftlam 
as 1—e.g., dltm&v', soul, for dttmdv’ (Tam. dttumd), from the Sans, dtmd; 
K&raldlpatU, for K&ralAtpatti, the title of the History of Malabar. 

One of the sounds peculiar to the Tilda is the hard sound of ih, as 
in the English word thin. This is the pronunciation to be given to 
the th in atham, he, she, it, they. 

(5.) The labial varga : p, b, m. The pronunciation of p, and itst 
sonant b, requires no remark. One of the peculiarities of Tuda is the 
existence in it of the sound of / — e,g., pdf, an insect. In the other 
Dravidian dialects / is unknown, and p is used instead in words 
containing f borrowed from English. With regard to the use of m in 
combination, I have only to observe, that though it changes into n, ft, 
ip or n, when immediately succeeded by a guttural, a palatal, a lingual, 
or a dental, it is not to be confounded with the anusvdra of the San- 
skrit alphabet The true anuwdra — i.e. t the sound which m takes 
in Sanskrit before the semi- vowels, the sibilants, and the letter k— 
is unknown to the Dravidian languages. A character called by the 
name of anusvdra, but of a different power from the anusvdra of the 
Sanskrit, is in use in Telugu and Canarese ; but it is used merely aa 
the equivalent of the consonantal m in euphonic combinations, and 
even as a final. The Telugu has also a vocalic nasal, the half anusvdra, 
which, though it is used merely for euphony, bears a dose resemblance 
to the true anusvdra of the Sanskrit There is nothing in any of the 
Dravidian languages which corresponds to the use of the obscure nasal 
anusvdra as a final in Hindi and in the other Northern vernaculars. 

The euphonio use of m or n, and its modifications, and its use to 
prevent hiatus, will be considered at the dose of this section. 

(8.) Ths varga of the liquid consonants or semi-voisels ; y, r, £, v: 
f, 1, r. In classical Tamil neither r nor l can commence a word ; each 
of them requires to be preceded by an enphonio auxiliary vowd ; r by 
spr a, and l by u. This appears moat distinctly in words borrowed 
from Sanskrit, as in these instances we are certain of the original form 
of the word. Thus rdjd, Sans., becomes in Tamil trftsrn or irdyan, 
and also aradan or arayan; rfaui, Sans, the naMatra of that name, 
beeomaa iravati; rakta, Sana, blood, becomes iratiam or arattam; 
rasa, Sana.* sound, beootnea arsMn, The last word never becomes 
iravam. So also Mo, Sana, the world, becomes in Tamil uldgam, 
and by a further change, through the preference of the Tamil for short 
vowels, ulagam, and still more elegantly uiagu, The same rule applies 
to the eaooud set of eemi-vowela, r, & r, which are the exdurive pro- 

party of the Dravidian languagsa, and none of whkh can be pronounced 

without the help of preceding towel* 
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Of these distinctively Dravidian semi-vowels, y is used most largely 
by TSunfl. It is used also in MalayAlam, and its nae is one of the 
distinguishing features of old, as distinguished from modern, Canarese. 
Its sound resembles that of the English r (not the Irish or Scotch) 
after a long vowel, as in the word farm ; but it is pronounced farther 
back in the month, and in a still more liquid manner. It is sometimes 
expressed in English books as zh or rzh; but this is merely a local pro- 
nunciation of the letter which is peculiar to the Northern districts of 
the Tamil country : it is at variance with its affinities and its inter- 
changes, and is likely to mislead the learner, y is the only Dravidian 
consonant which is pronounced differently in different districts. In 
the southern districts of the Tamil country, it is pronounced by the 
mass of the people exactly in the same manner as (, which is ^h* letter 
generally used instead of y in modem Canarese. Between 'Bsnjore 
and Pondicherry, it is softened into nh or zh; and in Madras and the 
neighbourhood, this softening prooess has been carried to sudi a length, 
that in the speech of the vulgar, y has become y, or a silent letter. 
Even in correct written Tamil y sometimes disappears — e.g. t porudv, 
time, becomes pfidu. It sometimes changes into y in Malayalam. 
Telngn, which commences to be spoken about two days’ journey north 
of Madras, has lost this letter altogether. Generally it uses 4 instead, 
as the Canarese uses ); but sometimes it uses no substitute, after the 
manner of the vulgar Tamil of Madras. Looking at such Telugu 
words as hmda, below, answering' to the Tamil lArnda^ and mtngu, to 
swallow, answering to the Tamil viyttnyu, we cannot but suppose that 
Telngn had this letter originally, like Tamil, and that it lost it gra- 
dually through the operation of that softening process which, in the 
colloquial Tamil of Madias, converts Hr*, below, to JHS. Though y is 
general^ changed into f in Canarese, it appear* to have beoome r in 
some words — e.y., ardu, having wept, instead of apadu, Tamil It it 
sometimes also assimilated — «.y., pofudu, Tamil, time, became pottu 
(poptdu, jsoydtr, poddu, pottu) in old Csnaiese, in modem Canarese 
Jbetttf. The change of y brio r is common in Tolu. 

t is a peculiar heavy i, with a mixture Of y, which is found hi all 
the Dmridian languages. It may be styled the cerebral /; and it is 
p ro bably derived from the same source, whatever that source may b* 
from which the otrebral consonants f, 4, and % have proceeded, A 
aWBar [ Is found in Vodto S a n s krit , and an ; identical with il ls 
common in several of the North In dia n vernaculars. 

* 2km the examples given in this and other sections, ll must have 
struck the reader theta doss ocnmection, if not a certain digrst at eon* 
fusUn, cxkta in atm languages bstmn f and £. This letter letter is 
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very common in Oriya, Bengali, and Gujarati ; leu in Panjabi ; and ia 
not found in the others. Its pronunciation defies description; some- 
times it sounds like p A, again like rz, and again merely a harsh L Its 
point of contact is high up in the palate, near r, and the tongue in 
uttering it is shaped as in uttering the simple l. It appefcrs to be 
capriciously substituted by the vulgar, in those languages where it 
exists, for the common l, and in a considerable number of instancfcfc 

this substitution has become the rule It will be noticed that this 

letter never occurs initially in any of the languages ; and there appears 
to be no reason for doubting that the sound itself is of non-Aryan 
origin, notwithstanding the fact that the character is found in Vedic 
Sanskrit We do not know how this character was pronounced in 
those days, beyond this — that it in some degree resembled £ 4 But the 
equivalent of 4t in the modem languages, is not £, but Ih. Moreover, 
Panjabi has side by side with £ a character, ph, which accurately cor- 
responds to the Sanskrit 4 ” — Beamet, p. 245. 

The -hard rough r of the Dravidian languages is not found in San- 
skrit, and is not employed in pronouncing Sanskrit derivatives. It is 
found in Telugu poetry and elegant prose, and the grammarians insist 
upon using it ; but in the modem dialect of the Telugu it is seldom 
used. In Canarese, the use of this letter is confined to the poets and 
the ancient dialect It is evident that it was originally contained in 
all the dialects ; though, possibly through the influence of the Sanskrit, 
it is now seldom used except in Tamil and Malay&lam, in which it 
holds as firm footing as ever. In some of the older Tamil alphabets I 
have found this letter appropriately expressed by a double r; and, to 
distinguish it from the softer letter, it will be represented in this work 
by a Clarendon r, emblematical of its greater strength. 

In the use of this hard r in Tamil, there are two peculiarities which 
art worthy of notice. 

(i) r, when doubled, is pronohnced as Ur, though written ir. The 
t of this compound sound differs both from the soft dentil t of the 
fourth mrga, and from the cerebral f, sad corresponds very needy to 
the emph a tic final ( of our English interrogative what t This sound 
of t is not expremed in writing, but in pronunciation it is never omitted ; 
and it is one of those peculiar Dravidian sounds which are not derived 
from Sanskrit, and are not found in it The double Hr or ft of the 
Trail (i r) is sometimes softened in Telugu to a single /, and in 
Canaisee still further into wthttu (mMm), Tam, of which 

one of the meanings is an answer, a word, is in Td. m ha 
Can. mdto The f is also sometimes doubled in Teingu—apt, Tam., 
jmov» (jmtfm), a laying jwtfo/ Ora, both JW* rad 
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pattu (haitu). Even in old Canarese a similar change often takes 
place. 

(ii.) The letter n (not the dental n, but the final n of Tamil), a 
letter which is not found in Telngu, is often prefixed in Tamil to the 
rough r for the sake of euphony, when the compound nr acquires the 
sound of ndr — a sound of which the Tamil, like the language of Mada- 
gascar, is exceedingly fond. In Tuju this sound is further softened to 
Qj—e,g. t kanru, Tamil, a calf, is in Tulu, kafiji. In another class of 
words, the n which is prefixed to r is radical, and should be followed 
by d, according to rule (e.g., in the preterites of verbs whose root ends 
in n) ; but r is suffixed to n instead of d, in consequence of which the 
sound of ndr is substituted for that of nd. 

I consider the r radical, and the a euphonically prefixed, iifctyttfftric 
(mtindru), Tam., three (for mdru , Can., the more ancient farm cf the 
word), and in onru ( endru ), Tam., one (for oru ). The * I consider 
radical (or an euphonised form of the radical), and the r used euphoni- 
cally instead of d, in the following examples : — enru (endru), having 
spoken, instead of endu; (enru ((endru), having gone, for iendu (which 
is instead of the less euphonic (eldu). In the speech of the vulgar in 
the Tamil country, and in Malayfilam, this compound ndr is further 
altered into nn or rph In Telugu and Canarese nd seems always to be 
found instead of ndr . See Numerals L and IIL # 

(7.) The sibilants and the aspirate: i, ?h, s, A. It has already been 
mentioned that Tamil is destitute of sibilants. The other Dravidian 


* I quote here from Dr Oundert’a communication. " la mCru more ancient than 
mrtwffm t Ganareee dislikes the nasals (except the half anutvara t which it Hkee to 
introduce— eg., eomkgo instead of scAyo, tolerable). Kandru, Tam. a calf ; Can., 
hone. Which is the older f I suppose ru in mdadru, three, and endru, one, to be 
the formative dm, tu, changed by its contact with final n. mum, on, appear to me 
the original forms, the one from the radical mu, to be before, to excel (whence 
mem, before, and probably Sans, muhka, the face ; also Tam. mdAfc-u, the nose, 
and the verb mtf, to ho old) ; the other, from the radical o, to he one. Many old 
nouns are formed with « (as Is^Tam. *hat f This n changea into r, as in jdr, 
iron gin, after ; also into vfar, birth, the same union end ufavu. One, 

appear! to th er efor e only the more liquid equivalent of the noun on. Ssnstu 
«r (endru, having gone, 1 should rather derive from iel-ndo than from (eldu, as 
tha latter would have to become term, (ettru." 1 place Dr Gundert’e observe* 
Hope at the foot of the page, instead of incorporating them in the text as usual, 
hsneiisi in thie instenoe I am unable to adoft hie view. A oomperieon of all the 
forms of the Dravidian numerals for “one rt and “three" (see the chapter on 
Numerals) eppssrs to me to confirm the supposition expressed in the text. Tha 
dhsnge of SsUu Into (endru would be quite in accordance with many precedents 
found in old Tamil words— gemdri, a hog (literally, <4 a tusker"), from tho 

radical ndl a tush, irith the usual formative N or di Compare alec aim {niudru) 

far «fad*, having stood, tha euphonised farm of from tho root •«, to Mart. 
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Idioms freely use the sibilants and aspirates of Sanskrit in writing 
and pronouncing Sanskrit derivatives, and to some extent, through 
the prevalence of Sanskrit influences, in the pronunciation even of 
pure Dravidiaa words. In Tamil, the k of Siva, occurring In San- 
skrit derivatives, is represented by the peculiar palatal which Answers 
to the ch of the Sanskrit, and the sound of which, when single, closely 
resembles that of i. The other sibilants, ph and < f are altogether 
excluded from pure classical Tamil, In later Tamil books, and in the 
speech and letters of the better-educated Tamilians of the present age, 
those sibilants are freely employed in writing and pronouncing words 
which have been borrowed from Sanskrit; and in such cases, the cha- 
racters which are used to express them are taken from the Granth*. 
By the mass of the people, however, those letters are rarely pronounced 
Aright ; and in the remoter districts the vulgar substitute for them, in 
accordance with the genius of the language,, those letters which the 
ancient grammars enjoin, and the use of whioh is exemplified in the 
Sanskrit denvatives employed in the Tamil classics. The substitutions 
are as follows : — ph, the lingnsl sibilant of the Sanskrit, is represented 
in general by the lingual 4; sometimes by the liquid y; sometimes 
even by the dental t or d. a, the sharp sibilant of the Sanskrit, is 
sometimes represented by t or d; sometimes it is omitted altogether ; 
sometimes it is changed into the Tamil ch, the eqviivalent of #. When 
this sibilant stands at the beginning of a Sanskrit derivative, and when 
it is desired, in accordance with modern usage, to pronounce it with 
the unmodified Sanskrit sound, it is preceded (at least in pronuncia- 
tion) by the vowel t, without whioh it cannot be enunciated, in that 
connection, by Tamil organs. Thus, atri, Sans, a woman, is always 
pronounced and generally written istiri. 

Tamil and Maiayllam are destitute of the sound of A. I believe, 
indeed, that this sound was originally foreign to the Dravidian lan- 
guages, and that it crept into Telugu and Canarese through the in- 
fluence of Sanskrit. Tamil upholds its claim to a sterner independence, 
if not to a higher antiquity, than the other tongues, by not only re- 
fusing to use the letter A, but by refusing to pronounce or write the 
aspirated consonants included in the Sanskrit words which it borrows. 
Pr Trumpp (« Sindhi Grammar / 1 p. ml) mentions the aversion of the 
Prakrit to aspirates, and remarks, that “ this aversion seems te point 
to a Tatar underground ourrentin the mouth of the common people, 
the Dravidian languages of the South being destitute of aspirates .' 1 
Ia modern Cananse A is regularly used as a substitute for ft mil 
sometimes the cess in ttartfhi; bet indent Csnanee agrees in. this 
particular with Tamil 
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Onionr or tbs Lingual os " Cebsbeal ” Bounds. — In all the 
languages and dialects of India, whether they belong to the Aryan 
or to the Dravidian families, much use is made of a series of conson- 
ants — f, 4, with their aspirates, and 9 — which are by Hindu 

grammarians “ cerebrals " because they are pronounced far back in the 
mouth, with a hard, ringing sound. I have reserved to this place 
some observations on the existence of this peculiar class of sounds in 
two families of tongues which are so widely different from one another 
as the Dravidian and the Sanskrit. 

It seems natural to suppose that one of those families must have 
borrowed the sounds in question from the other ; but it remains to be 
determined which was the borrower, and which was the original pro- 
prietor. Hindi, Bengali, and the other vernaculars of Northerg India 
have doubtless inherited the lingual consonants from Sanskrit, tan 
the decomposition of which those languages have mainly arisen ; but it 
is very difficult to suppose that they have been borrowed in this manner 
from Sanskrit by the Dravidian languages. On the contrary, I have 
long been persuaded that they were borrowed from the Dravidian lan- 
guages by Sanskrit, after the arrival of the Sanskrit-speaking race in 
India. The reasons which lead me to adopt this view are these : — 

(1.) The lingual consonants are essential component elements of a 
large number of primitive Dravidian roots, and are often necessary, 
especially in Tamil, for the discrimination of one root from another ; 
whereas in most cases in Sanskrit, the use of eerebral consonants 
instead of dentals, and especially the use of the cerebral 9 , instead of 
the dental n, is merely euphonic. 

(S.) TSTone of the lingual consonants has ever been discovered in any 
of the primitive languages which are related to Sanskrit They are 
not found in Greek or Latin, in Gothic or Celtic, in Lithuanian, 
Slavonian, or modem Persian : they are not found in cuneiform Per- 
sian or Zend — those stater dialects, with which the Sanskrit finally 
shook hands on crossing the Indus and settling in AiyAvarta. On 
the other hand, the Dravidian languages, which claim to have had 
SB origin independent of Sanskrit, and which appear to have been 
spoken throughout India prior to the arrival of the Aryans, pomeee 
the lingual sounds In question, sad, for aught that appears, were 
In p o e m e i e n of them always. They are found even in the BiahuL 
Them Is no trace of these sounds in the Aiyen family of tongues 
west of the Indus; but no sooner does a member of the! tally 
erase the Indus, end obtain a lodgment in the ancient seat* of the 
Dmvidmne and other afflod tribes in India, than the Miguel sounds 
make their sppesfanoe In tar kuagosge. Itia worthy of notation 
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that the Prakrits, the earliest vernacular dialects of the Sanskrit, 
make a larger use of the linguals than Sanskrit itself.* 

(3.) Those consonants which Tamil has borrowed from Sanskrit 
within the period of the existence of Dravidian literature have 
been greatly modified to accord with the Tamilian laws of toned and 
delicacy of ear. Thus Tamil omits the aspirates even of Sanskrit 
derivatives, and omits or changes all the sibilants. It systematically 
softens down all harsh sounds. Even the Sanskrit lingusheibilant fh 
cannot be pronounced by Tamil organs. Hence it seems improbable 
that a series of harsh ringing sounds, like the cerebral f, 4t and 
9 , should have been borrowed by Tamil from Sanskrit without 
change, and used in the pronunciation, not only of Sanskrit deri- 
vatives, but also of a large number of the most essential Dravidian 
roots. 

(4.) Though Telugu has been more exposed to Sanskrit influ- 
ences than Tamil, yet larger use is made of those sounds in Tamil 
than in Telogu — a circumstance which seems incompatible with the 
supposition of the derivation of those sounds from Sanskrit. 

Putting all these considerations together, it appears to me pro- 
bable that instead of the Dravidian languages having borrowed the 
lingual consonants from Sanskrit, Sanskrit has borrowed them from 
the Dravidian languages ; and it will, I think, be shown in the 11 Gloe- 
sarial Affinities, 11 that Sanskrit has not disdained to borrow from the 
Dravidian languages words as well as sounds. 

After the foregoing observations were written, I met with Mr 
Norris’s paper on the language of the “ Scythio tablets ” of Behiatun, 
and found a si m ila r opinion expressed therein respecting the Dravi- 
dian origin of the Sanskrit cerebrals. Mr Norris says, 44 1 will hero 
express my conviction that the sounds called cerebral are peculiar to 
the Tartar or Furnish class of languages; that the nelly Indian 
languages are all of Tartar origin, or at least that their phonetic and 
g r a mm a tical affinities an Tartar; and that the writers of Sanskrit 

*** 111 ■ 

* TboTodio Swatoto poaaraaa » ptoalbr i-raarabUo, tha Itagud > of tbo 
DrtTidlaa l a n g u agaa w hfcih ha dlaappoand from th* nan modern Banakrib 
TU.|l.oMof th* mat diatinotlT# feotuw at th. DnyidUn bnfuagm, mpa- 
otaUyof Ouuno. and Trail, mod Ha origin to proboUp tbo arao a tint of tbo 
othor XagMla. It fa ntalmd oeo«los*aj in Trail ad T«lafn, miwjta. 
quontlf in Oratrao and Mafajtha, tn tbo nodartogof SMakrftiWd., tboogh 
b ba dlaappaoad bow tbow worda in Bowfatt itaaU. It to ntotood oho is 
MtiiflM. KoBkopi, ud ethor natghboaring Axjas laogoagoa. TJ» Uogod f at 
*• Vodto Baakrit to ragaidad, sot a on Mwosdat ooMorart, bat a » 
tsto lor 4, It will bo .bowa haaftor thUtfottn akang«o into f in tha Oa- 
TidiMiaiM tHtndttwt/ialto taiso raotb swfl t w wirto* 
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adopted the sound from their Indian neighbours, in the same way that 
the Scandinavians appear to have adopted a similar sound from their 
neighbours the Lapps, who are undoubtedly Tartars ; the Icelanders, 
who retain the old Scandinavian language, pronouncing the words 
folia and fidlr as though written fadla and fudlr. 

11 It is certainly the case that th» peculiar articulation has not been 
noticed es cerebral, so far as I know, by the writers who have treated 
of those languages ; but this may be accounted for from the fact that 
Tartars have had few, if any, native grammarians; that, generally 
speaking, their languages are unwritten, and that, where written, the 
alphabet, not having been adopted by themselves, but given to them 
by nations more civilised than themselves, the difference between the 
dentals and cerebrals was not striking enough to a foreigner to induce 
him to invent new characters to designate the sounds new to him. 
But the existence of a t or d t convertible into /, is well known to 
Finnish phildogers. Castrdn, a Finnlander, in his 1 Ostiak Gram- 
mar,’ uses distinct characters for the cerebral and dental d and t, 
thongh not giving them these denominations, and directs that the 
former should be pronounced somewhat aspirated, with the addition of 
l, as dhl or <ff, and thl or tl ; observing that similar sounds occur in 
the Lappish and Finnish tongues.” 

The theory of the origin of the lingual consonants advocated above 
has been found to be in accordance with Professor Benfe/s views. In 
his " Complete Sanskrit Grammar,” p. 73 (I quote Dr Muir’s trans- 
lation of the passage, “ Sanskrit Texts,” part il 460), the Professor 
says, “ The mute cerebrals have probably been introduced from the 
phonetic system of the Indian aborigines into Sanskrit, in which, how- 
ever, they have beoome firmly established.” 

On the other hand, Dr Biihler, Professor of Sanskrit in the Elpbin- 
itone College, Bombay, argues, in a very able paper in the Madras 
Journal of LiUrahire lot 1864 (pp. 116-136), that I have not estab- 
lished my position, and that it is more probable that tbe sounds in 
question have been developed by the Sanskrit Independently of other 
toupee, and spontaneously. I regret that this valuable contribution 
te Indian philology has not, so far as I know, been reprinted in .Europe. 
Wi are *o fer in agreement that Dr BUbler thinks I have “proved two 
things beyond ell doubt— firstly, that the so-called * cerebrals,' or, M 
they tie now termed, lingual*, of the Dravidisa dialects are not derived 
front the Sanskrit j and, secondly, that they did not belong to the 


fie go* on to my, “Dr CaUweH’s taetemaute scutate a title mm 
tafetateflM, He * Hone of the linguak has ever been dto o v e ted 

fe anyef tie primitive languages which are related to Stattkffc* This 
k ywlsorty tm f* ito* to f, jft, ft, tod % but the StoferittYfi 
lit and ^ are, aooofdtagto thetaeteony of tbe grammarians end of 
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the pronunciation of the modem Pandits, likewise lingual ; the second 
and fourth of these sounds {jri, ah) are found in Zend exactly in the 
same words and forms as in Sanskrit ; and the first (r) is common to 
all the Indo-European language*.” I was aware that ah lens a lingual 
sound, and also that it was contained in Zend as well as in Sanskrit ; 
but the fact that this ah was unknown to the Dra vidian languages, 
though in such common use in Sanskrit, was adduced by me (in pars*, 
graph 3) for the purpose of proving that the other linguals, which* 
are m still more common use in the Dravidian dialects than m San- 
skrit, could not have been borrowed from the Sanskrit by those dia- 
lects. My argument referred to the cerebrals or linguals of the third 
varga alone, viz., ft 4t cod it is admitted by Dr BUhler that these 
sounds were not originally contained in any of the Indo-European 
languages, and that in Sanskrit itself, though their use is very ancient* 
they are an “ innovation.” I admit that r, yt, and rt, notwithstanding 
their vocalic softness, have a just claim to be ranked amongst linguals. 
The Indian r, whether in Sanskrit or in the vernaculars, I consider more 
decidedly lingual than the r of Europe It is one of the most difficult 
letters to Europeans ; and the Dravidian languages contain, besides 
the r they have in common with Sanskrit, two r’a of their own, more 
lingual and more difficult still. I did not enter into the consideration 
of the lingual characters of r in connection with my argument, because 
this consonant, whatever minute differences may be observed in its 
pronunciation in different countries, is the common property of all the 
organic languages of Europe and Asm, and also because, though the 
influence of a contiguous r is well known to have largely contributed 
to the development in Sanskrit of the lingual sounds f, 4, #, it is 
scarcely, if at all, possible to detect the operation of any such influence 
in the Dravidian languages, in which the lingual sounds seem to have 
occupied from the beginning an essential place of their own in the 
differentiatiou of roots. 

The chief value of Dr Btihler's paper consists in the fulness and 
dearness with which he traces the progressive stages of the develop- 
ment in Sanskrit of the lingual sounds in qnestion, especially through 
the phonetio influence of r and fh. He summarises his results thus 
“ We have seen that the ancient linguals r and ah produced lingual 
mutes and nasals, either independently or assisted by the universal 
law of assimilation, and that also yi and ft, the two lingual vowels, the 
former of which at least belongs to the pre-Sanakritie period, brought 
about the same result Hence the Hindfl ooutmcted a liking for these 
sounds, and 'changed not only h, which, on account "Cf He changeable 
nature, easily lent itself to this proceeding, to {A, but also dentals to 
the eomspondifcg lingual* Moreover, I have pointed oat repeatedly 
fonr the predilection for lingerie becomes stronger end stronger in 
ooane of time-how in the daughter-languages of Sanskrit, and far their 
daughter* laws which cause the production of linguals become mure 
and move stringent” 

H. ton tow to* to pobaHUhr af to towy tdwottod by him 

wool* b. etaridtrthly etonwdifl* totid b» (hows to* kaCTO* 
ptor ton to towtait, hut* jw bgt iriU rtly d mbpwl mmdtvtm 
tafHl to* tad pttxttfe tt *«ntto*Mk artndt to* a totffcr 
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been developed in modem times in various Teutonic and Slavonic die* 
lects, especially in English, though they have not been distinguished 
as such in grammars. He quotes Professor H. H. Wilson as an English 
writer who has recognised the existence of linguals in his own language. 
Professor Wilson says (“ Sanskrit Grammar/* p. 3), “ The Sanskrit 
consonants are generally pronounced as in English, and we have, it 
may be suspected, several of the sounds for which the Sanskrit alpha- 
bet has provided distinct signs, but of which signs are wanting with 
ns. This seems to be the case with the cerebral a We write but one 
t and one <£, but their sounds differ in such words as trumpet and 
tongue, drain and den, in the first of which they are cerebrals, in the 
second dentals.** There is no doubt, I think, that the sound of the 
English t and d, in such connections, is slightly lingual, and also this 
semi-lingual sound is developed through the influence of the contiguous 
r. The case would be stronger, however, I think, if r preceded the 
dental or nasal, instead of following it, and if the vowel prec&Hog r 
were long, not short Thus the sounds t, d, and n, in the English 
words mart , yard , and bam, seem to me to have more of the character 
of the Indian linguals than in trumpet and dram. Dr Btihler pro- 
ceeds to observe that the proper persons to decide this question are the 
natives of India. He says, " Every Englishman who has learned 
either Mahr&thi, Guzerathi, Hindi, or Bengali, from a native teacher, 
will have observed that the Sfestri or Munshi constantly corrects his 
pronunciation, not of the linguals , but of the dentals, and tells him 
that be (the pupil) always uses the former instead of the latter. The 
conclusion to be drawn from this fact is, that the Englishman is familiar 
with the first class of sounds only. Besides, the natives of India, in 
transliterating English words, constantly use their linguals to express 
the English so-called dentals. They write, for instance, ^irekt&r, instead 
of director, gavarnmeirf, instead of government, <fcc.” 

There is undoubtedly a measure of truth in the supposition advo- 
cated above. The English t, d, and n, approach more nearly to the 
sound of the Indian linguals than to that of the dentals, especially 
when intensified by a contiguous r. The influence of r on a contigu- 
ous d in English is well known. Hence, in several grammars of the 
Indian vernaculars intended for the use of Englishmen, students are 
advised to begin learning the lingual sounds by fancying the t, d, or n 
of the vernacular preceded by r. It accords generally also with my 
experience that Engfishmen have less difficulty in acquiring the lingual 
sounds than in learning the peculiarly soft, distinctively dental sounds 
qf the Indian t, d, and «, Beyond this, however, I am unable to go. 
There is still a great gulf, 1 motive, between the slightly iingmiw 
English dentals and the true Indian linguals, — a gulf which many 
European students of the In d i a n languages are never able to pass as 
long aa they live (though they themselves are generally the lest people 
to sOppoee this to be the case). The difference between the two olsam 
of mw could not be better illustrated than by getting a native 
unaoquihited with English to pronounce the two words refined to by 
Professor Bolder, whish have besoms naturalised in the matey, and 
espfcfbffiy the long Bet e t similar words, with their native traauttera- 
given el the sad of Dr Butter's paper by the editor of the 
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Madras Literary Journal, Every person who has taught English to 
Indians knows how difficult it is to get them out of their ling ual pro- 
nunciation of the English t and d. 

Up to this point, all the lingual sounds referred to by Dr Biihler, 
whether in Sanskrit and the Indian vernaculars derived from it, -or in 
the tongues of modern Europe, have been found to be, and have been 
admitted to be, merely phonetic developments. Does this appear to 
be the case also in the Dravidian languages f I do not find any appra^ 
ciable difference between any one of these languages and the rest with 
regard to the use of ( or but a considerable difference is apparent 
with regard to the use of n and the peculiarly Dravidian linguals y, r, 
and l. Many words which have $ and \ in the other dialects have n 
and l in Telugu. Are we to explain this by supposing that Telugu 
remained unchanged, whereas in the other dialects, especially in Tamil 
and Molay&lara, a certain fondness for the lingual sounds (that is, for 
the more distinctive sounds, as compared with the less distinctive) 
developed itself more and more as time went on, as has been the case 
in Sanskrit and the North Indian vernaculars f I think not On the 
contrary, the existence in several of the Dravidian languages of a ten- 
dency to soften down these distinctive sounds is capable of being 
proved by a comparison of the ancient dialects of those languages with 
the modern. Thus old Canarese had the deep, vocalic, Ungual y of the 
Tamil and Malay&lam, whilst the modern Canarese has lost it This 
sound does not now exist in Telugu, and it cannot clearly be proved 
that it ever had it ; but the analogy of all the other dialects leads 
us to conclude that it had it originally, and that it lost it in course 
of time, as we know that Canarese did. Even in Tamil, it seems 
merging, in most parts of the country, either into / or y, and the true 
pronunciation is now seldom heard. Both in Canarese and in Telugu 
the use of the hard lingual r, of which Tamil and Malay&lam are 
so fond, has become almost entirely obsolete, though the use of this 
consonant by the poets testifies to its currency in olden times. In 
Tojii this r has altogether disappeared, its place being generally sup- 
plied by j. It seems probable, therefore, that in thoee instances in 
which Telugu has a and f, whilst the other dialects have 9 and {, 
Teluffu represents, not the older, but the more modern, usage of the 
people. Even though it should be admitted that Tamil carried ite 
predilection for lingual sounds beyond the first phase of the language 
into the period when its secondary themes, derivative^ and inflexional 
suffixes were formed, it would still have to be remembered — (and in 
thk respect it would differ widely from the Sanskrit) — that the place 
those Bounds held in the first phase of the language itself was certainly 
far from being merely phonetic. Lam numbers of the oldest verbal 
roots in the language, representing the most primitive and neoassary 
ideas, are differentiated from other roots solely by the difference bo* 
tween the two elasa e s of consonants The following Twnil instances 
will suffice 

bdit to leap. en, tossy, 

to drink. cs» to count. 

pud#, to hide. a house, 

tosifi sw*ri> a stool 
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katiUf to make a noise. 
tattu, to tie. 
hottu, to dig. 
hoffu, to drum. 
ari, to gnaw. 
ati, to know. 
apt, to destroy. 


aruj to be scarce, 

am, to cut off 

of u, to weep. 
hoi, to kUL 
hot, to take. 
tulei, to end. 
tufei, to bora. 


When these instances of the use of the lingual consonants in Tamil, 
which is richest in linguals, and which may be accepted in this parti- 
cular as the best representative of the Dra vidian family, are compared 
with the uses to which the linguals are put in Sanskrit, as amply illus- 
trated by Dr Biihler, it will be apparent at once that the position 
occupied by the linguals in the Dravidian dialects differs essentially 
from that occupied by them in Sanskrit and the dialects derived frpm 
it. They evidently pertain, not to the phonetic development or Eupho- 
nic refinement of the Tamil, but to its system of roots, meanings, and 
laws of specialisation. They take us back to a point in the histoiy of 
the language beyond which we cannot hope to be able to ascend. If 
Sanskrit were to be deprived of its linguals, there is hardly an idea or 
shade of thought it expresses now which it would not then be equally 
able to express ; but if Tamil were deprived of its linguals, it would 
cease to be able to express some of the most rudimentary, necessary 


ideas, arid would scarcely be worthy to be called a language. 

The position occupied by the lingual consonants in Sanskrit and in 
the Dravidian languages respectively being now fully before us, we come 
back to the question at issue, How did these sounds first make their 
appearance in Sanskrit I The question, it appears to me, is mainly 
one of probabilities. Speaking generally, with a reservation of the 

a ht modifications already admitted, these sounds are peculiar to 
iia. We find them in both the varieties of highly-organised human 
speech, the Sanskritic and the Dravidian, which have existed in India 
ode by side for three thousand years ; and there is reason to believe 
that for an unknown period before that the Sanskrit-speaking race came 
into still* closer contact with the Dravidians (or with some people 
speaking a language analogous in structure to that of the Dravidian 
tongues), not only after they arrived in India and occupied the seats of 
the Dravidians, but possibly even before they crossed the Indus, whilst 
*n their way through the country of the Brahms. Which, then, is the 
mm probable supposition t— that these peculisrly Indian lingual 
sounds developed themselves spontaneously and quite independently ha 
•rid l ef those varieties of speech, the Sanskritic and the Dravidian! or 


cos family, and then spread from that to the ether f The bslaaos of 
p ro ba bi l iti ss s eems to me in favour of the latter supposition ; and if 
me sup porition of a common origin be adopted, ws seem then to be 
w ar r ant ed In ooncluding that It was in the speech of the primitive 
Dsavidkne that times sounds originated, and that it was thmrik Dea- 
vidiaa hafiooMee that a pmfflsrtinn far times eou mli it t tV H l llatif 
i» tin qpiich at tb» jhfcAiya mu tt fa faalp afattM Ip Sr 
£ mat that "Ufa ttagmfa «t tit SmidtaD dfafartt a» Ml dtrirad 
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from the Sanskrit” On the supposition, therefore, that they have a 
common origin, would it not follow that Sanskrit must have derived 
them from the Dravidian dialects 1 
Dr Btihler argues that “ the possibility of the borrowing of sounds 
by one language from another has never yet been proved,” and that 
“ comparative philologists have admitted loan-theories too easily, with- 
out examining facts.” “ Regarding the borrowing of sounds,” he 
says, “ it may suffice for the present to remark, that it never has beep\ 
shown to occur in the languages which were influenced by others in 
historical times, such as English, Spanish, and the other Romance 
languages, Persian, Ac.” “ We find still stronger evidence,” he says, 
“ against the loan-theory in the well-known fact that nations which, 
like the Jews, the Parsees, the Slavonian tribes of Germany, the Irish, 
Ac., have lost their mother-tongues, are, as nations, unable to adopt 
with the words and grammatical laws also the pronunciation of the 
foreign language.” I am quite prepared to agree with Dr Biihler up 
to a certain point. I admit that many nations, possibly that most 
nations, even whilst adopting wholesale the words of other nations with 
whom they have been brought into dose contact, are found to have 
retained their own pronunciation without acquiring the peculiarities of 
the pronunciation of those other nations. But admitting it to be a fact 
that ten nations have not borrowed sounds from other nations, it is 
unsafe to argue from this that the eleventh nation cannot have done so. 
It is merely a question of fact ; and if we find it in any case to be a 
fact that this supposed impossibility has taken place, all we can do is 
to add this new fact to our existing stock of facts, and modify our 
theories accordingly. An interesting ill titration of the necessity of 
leaving an opening for new facts may be discovered in a portion of Dr 
BiihlePs own argument 11 Let us consider,” he says, “ the csae of the 
English. Though half of its words have been imported by the Norman 
race, though most of the old Saxon inflexions have perished in the 
straggle between the languages of the conqueror and the conquered, 
though in some inatanoee even Norman affixes have entered the organism 
of the original language, the quietism of the Saxon organs of speech 
has opposed a passive and suocemful resistance to the introduction of 
foreign sounds. The English has received neither the clear French o, 
nor its w, nor its peouliar newle. On the contrary, it has well preserved 
its broad, impure vowels and diphthongs, and it is now as difficult for 
aa E ngl ish m an to pronounce the Frencn a or «, as it was for his Saxon 
ancestors eight hundred yean ago.” This argument is wall worked 
out It proves oonolusively that the English, whilst adopting much 
of the vocabulary of the Normans, did not adopt their pronunciation. 
But what shall wa say about the Normans themselves I Not two 
hundred years had abpmd rinds the first settlement of the Northmen 
in Fnutoe when they oonquered Sngjlaad; and during that short time 
ftarhad not only exchanged their own None for the French of the 

«f F Mnim a irt l om w fa hh Dr MM* «« dhttorttnly «ad ‘ S* B * *“ 
■Wj Tnooh. ttnw b> w hH > » fly* 

a, th* wd it* pMnLur mmU, mi «4 mUA h. tb*t !, M 
toynMttw On wnmutiot U* 
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ancestors eight hundred years ago— are sounds which the Northmen 
only a short time before their arrival in England had pioked np from 
the race they conquered. What can be Baid of this, bnt that the 
imitativeness of the Normans u as much a fact in history, and as much 
entitled to throw whatever light it can on the possibilities of Indian 
philology, as the passiveness of the early English ? May not this at 
least be inferred, that if the Normans had so much of the faculty of 
imitation as to be able to adopt the language of a race with which they 
came in contact, pronunciation and all, it requires no straining of the 
imagination to suppose the Sanskrit-speaking race imitative enough 
to adopt — not the language of the race that preceded them in India— 
not their pronunciation — but merely a certain peculiarity in their pro- 
nunciation of a few consonants with which they oonld not fail to be 
struck! 

“The possibility of the borrowing of sounds by one nation from 
another” receives an illustration from the “ click ” of Southern Africa ; 
and this illustration is all the more appropriate, seeing that the *click, M 
somewhat like the lingual sounds of India, is not a new, independent, 
consonantal sound, but merely a peculiarity of pronunciation attaching 
to a certain class of consonants. Dr Bleek remarks, “ The occurrence 
of clicks in the Kafir dialects decreases almost in proportion to their 
distance from the Hottentot border. Yet the most southern Tekeza 
dialects and the Se-suto have also (probably through Kafir influence) 
become to a slight extent possessed of this remarkable phonetic 
element” — Bleek' a Comparative Grammar , p. 13. Bishop Callaway, 
in his preface to vol. i. part i of his “ Zulu Nursery Tales,” Natal 
(and London, Triibner A Co.), says, “ It is generally supposed that 
the sounds called clicks are a modem intrusion into the alliterative 
class of languages, arising from intercourse with the Hottentots.' 1 He 
adds, “ The view that the clicks are not native to the alliterative lan- 
guages is quite in accordance with the theory I have formed of their 
nature." 

One of Dr Biihler’s objections to the supposition of the lingual mode 
of pronouncing certain consonants by the Sanskrit-speaking race hav- 
ing been derived from the Dravidians is, that the words containing 
linguals which I had represented as borrowed from the Dravidian 
languages by the Sanskrit are not numerous enough to render this 
supposition admissible. The number of such words might easily be 
increased; but I do not attribute the adoption of lingual sounds by 
the Aryans to the influence of the words, whether few or many, 
borrowed by them from the Dravidians. It does not appear to me a 
necessary condition of the adcptipA of a peculiar pronunciation that 
“a mat number of foreign words containing the particular letter 
should first be borrowed, and that the sound should thus become per- 
fectly familiar to the people." In the case of the South African 
“ dick,” each tribe retains its own words, whilst pronouncing them in the 
Hottentot fashion. But we need not go beyond the Sanskrit-speaking 
race itself for an illustration of the possibility of a peculiarity in 
pronunciation making its way, not by the introduction of new words, 
but tyy the modification of the pronunciation of words already In exist- 
ence. Dr Buhls* considers the lingual sounds of the Sanskrit an inde- 
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pendent development, “ a phonetic innovation whioh has outgrown in 
course of time its original and legitimate limits." He thinks it capable 
of proof that the dental sounds in Sanskrit are more anoient than the 
lingual, and that the predilection for lingual sounds went on gradually 
increasing. Supposing this granted, we are naturally led to inquire by 
what process the transformation of dentals to linguals became a cha- 
racteristic of the language of the whole race? It must have arisen, 
according to his theory, not from the adoption of new words, but from 
a certain peculiarity in the pronunciation of old words passing, like w 
new fashion, from one person to another. One person muBt have made 
a beginning ; that person’s family must have imitated him ; from one 
family the peculiarity must have spread to the other families of the 
ffdtra ; gbtra after gbtra must gradually have caught the infection ; and 
then at last, when the usage became universal, the new literature of the 
race provided it with a lasting resting-place. It appears to me, there- 
fore, that, on Dr Biihler’s hypothesis, as well as on mine, the borrowing 
of sounds must have been carried on on a very extensive scale. My 
hypothesis merely serves to show how thiB process may have received 
its first impulse, and been accelerated in its course. Probably also the 
Indo- Aryans were not the only people in ancient or later times amongst 
whom borrowing prevailed. How could the whole of the members of 
any nation or race have acquired its stock of distinctive sounds and 
words — how could organised varieties of speech have taken possession 
of the large areas in which they are now found — had not the practice 
stigmatised as the “ loan-theory” been in continual operation? Deaoent 
accounts for much ; imitativeness, as it appears to me, for more. 

After writing the above, I found a discussion of the same question 
by Mr Beames in §§ 59, 60, of his “Comparative Grammar of the 
Modem Aiyan Languages of India.” Mr Beames takes to some extent 
the same line as Dr Biihler, but he enters more fully into the investi- 
gation of the question of the relation of the cerebrals to the dentals. 
With much of what he says I fully agree. 

“ The connection between dentals and cerebrals rests on the principle, 
which I shall do my best to prove in this section, that these two classes 
of sounds are really the weaker and stronger branches respectively of 
one and the same group, which, as being produced by the instrumen- 
tality of the tongue, may be comprehended under the general name of 
linguals. From the nature of the case, it might be anticipated that 
Sanskrit, in its polished or classical stage, would incline to the use of 
the softer or dental branch, while, on the other hand, the popular 
speech, as represented by the Prakrits, would adhere to the harsher 
or cerebral forma It will be seen in the sequel how far this anticipa- 
tion is borne out by facta .... The modem languages present at 
fiat sight an inextricable chaos and oonfuaion. There are cases (a) 
where the Sanskrit has the dental, Prakrits and the modems the cere- 
bral ; (j9) where Sanskrit has dental, Prakrit cerebral, aad the modems 
dental ; ( 7 ) where Sanskrit and Prakrit have dental, the modems cere- 
bral ; {6) Sanskrit cerebral, Prakrit the same, but the modems dqntai 
There are also instances in which two words, apparently cognate, diner 
only in this letter— one having the cerebral, the other the dental. .... 

“ There would seem to be some misapprehension as to the nature of 
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the Aryan cerebrals, which are treated by European scholars ns though 
they were a class of sounds unpronounceable by our organs, and only 
to be with difficulty learnt by persons who have heard them uttered by 
the natives of India. Inasmuch as they are only found in the Indian 
branch of the great Indo-Germanic family, it has been somewhat 
hastily concluded that they are foreign to that family ; and as a set 
of sounds which, in name at least, is identical with them, is found in 
the Dravidian languages, it has been assumed that these sounds are of 
non-Aryan origin, and that they have sprung partly from a tendency to 
harshen the pronunciation of the dentals acquired by the Aryans from 
their non-Aryan neighbours since their arrival in India, and partly 
from a wholesale importation of non-Aryan wordB into Sanskrit and 
its modem descendants. 

“ Without absolutely denying the possibility that both of these 
theories may contain a certain amount of truth, I would bring forward 
some considerations to show that they are not either undoubtedly 
correct, or even necessary to account for the presence of these sounds. 

“ To go to the root of the matter, we may endeavour to get atm true 
perception of the real state of the question by analysing the sounds 
themselves. All consonants are produced by checking the outward 
flowing breath, through bringing into contact two of the organs of the 
mouth. Among these checks there is a regularly graduated series, 
produced by the contact of the tip of the tongue with the region ex- 
tending from the centre of the palate to the edgeB of the upper teeth. 
This series may be called the lingual senes. If the tongue-tip be 
applied to the highest point of this region — that is, to the centre of 
the hard or true palate — the sounds are harsh, and’similar to the letter 
r. Contact a little lower down, or more towards the front, produces a 
sound less harsh, and so on j the more forward the contact the softer 
the sound, till at last, when we get to the edge of the teeth, the sound 
which results is extremely soft and smooth. The sounds of this series, 
as expressed by the Teutonic branch of the family, are among the 
hanker, though not absolutely the harshest, notes of the series. In 
expressing t and d, wa Teutons touch with our tongues the gum or 
fleshy part of the palate just above the teeth. The Southern European 
races form the contact lower down, just where the osseous substance 
of the teeth issues from the gums, thus producing a softer sound than 
the Teutons. The Persians and Indians form it low down on the 
teeth, almost at their edge, thus producing the softest sound of all 
This Indian sound, being the result of impact on the teeth, is a true 
dental We Teutons have no dental sounds at all, and the Italians have 
only semi-dentals. The Indians have, however, in addition to their 
true dentals, another series produced by contact at a point a very little, 
if at all, higher than the Teutonic contact, so that they possess, so to 
speak, the highest and lowest notes of the scale, but not the inter- 
mediate ones. 

“ With the exception of the hank Indian contact, the Teutonio is the 
highest in the scale, and the reason of this is probably that the race 
which uses it, living in a cold country, has preserved that nervous 
vigour which enables it to employ its organs of speech firmly and 
crisply. In the South of Europe the warmer climate has induced a 
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certain amount of laxity, which has told on the articulation, and the 
point of contact has therefore fallen lower, to a position which requires 
less effort on the part of the speaker; while in the still hotter climate 
of Persia and India, greater relaxation has taken place, and the muscles 
of the tongue have become flaccid ; the member itself is long and soft, 
and naturally seeks the lowest and easiest place of utterance. Thus it 
comes to pass that the words which the Teutons pronounce with f and 
4 are pronounced by the Indians with t and <L While daughter , as 
pronounced by an Englishman, would be written by the Indians dd\ar t 
they themselves at an early period said duhtid. If we could find out 
how the word was pronounced by the Aryans before they descended 
into the plains of India, we should probably have to write it 4 uhafd, 
or rather, in those days the sounds represented by the letters t and d 

did not exist The relaxation indicated by those letters must 

have taken place after the Aryans came into this country. Before that 
time, and probably for some centuries after it, their lingual contact 
was, we may fairly assume, as crisp and firm, and its plaoe as high up 
in the palate, as that of their European brethren. In those days they 
knew of no distinction between t and ft d and d. They had, how- 
ever, in their language words in which an r preceded or followed sc 
dental, and in such combinations their lingual sounds assumed by 
degrees a harsher note, being produced by a contact nearer to the place 
of utterance of r, which is very high up in the palate. The people, 
though they gradually Boftened their place of contact, and brought it 
lower down in the mouth in the case of a single consonant, naturally 
retained a high contact when an r was in combination, and this habit 
must have become more and more marked as time went on. In pro- 
portion as the point of utterance of t and d sank lower in the mouth, 
the distance between it and the point of utterance of r got greater and 
greater, and the additional labour of moving the tongue from one point 
to the other increased, and to avoid this, the higher and harsher point 
of contact for t and d was retained. Then as the r, under the influence 
of other phonetic laws, began to be regularly omitted, nothing remained 
but the linguals at a high point of contact — that is, what we now call 
cerebrals. So that when at length the art of writing was introduced, 
the national pronunciation had by that time become so fixed that it 
was necessary to recognise the existence of two separate sets of lingual 
utterances, and to provide appropriate symbols for each. But when 
they were confronted by the task of assigning either cerebral or 
dental linguals to any individual word, the grammarians to whose 
lot it fell to reduce their already highly-developed language to writ- 
ing, must have had a difficult problem to solve. It is perhaps not to 
be expected that we should be able at this distance of time to detect 
the principle! on which they worked, or to ascertain what were the 
considerations which guided them in determining in each case whether 
to write a dental or a cerebral. It results, however, from the remarks 
just made, that what we now call the cerebrals are the real equivalents 
of the European t and d, and that it is not these, but the Indian dentals 
which are peculiar to those tongues. It is fair, therefore^ to assume 
that the original form of such worda as those which are given above aa 
examples, is that which retains tbs cerebral, and that the dental form 
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haa grown otat of the cerebral one by the process of weakening and 
softening which the Aryan organs of speech have undergone from the 
effects of climate. It would certainly be in full and complete harmony 
with the present theory that the Prakrits, regarded as the colloquial 
languages, should exhibit a more frequent use of the cerebral, while 
the Sanskrit, regarded as the language of literature, should prefer the 
softer dental ; and, as has been stated above, it is actually asserted by 
several authors that this is the case. Unfortunately, however, an 
examination of such examples of Prakrit as are available by no means 
bears out this assertion, and the evidence of the modern languages, 
which is of almost conclusive importance in this respect, shows that 
both dental and cerebral ore used with equal frequency, even in 
derivatives from a common root ; and more than this, dentals are used 
in oases where the recorded Sanskrit word is written only with a 
cerebral 

“ It must have Btruck every one who has resided in India that the 
native ear, though keen and subtle beyond belief in detecting minute 
differences of sound in native words, is very dull and blunt in caching 
foreign sounds. The ordinary peasant, who never mistakes adt, seven, 
for tdf, sixty, however softly or rapidly spoken, will often be quite 
unable to catch a single word of a sentence in his own language, how- 
ever grammatically correct, and however distinctly uttered by an 
European, simply on account of some apparently trifling difference in 
pronunciation. Now we see something of this sort in the Prakrit of 
Clio plays. The alight differences or rudenesses of pronunciation among 
the lower classes were made much of by play-writers, and exaggerated 
almost grotesquely. This tendency probably led to the practice of 
writing every n in Prakrit as 3, and will also account for much of the 
irregularity in the employment of the cerebrals and dentals. Provin- 
cial peculiarities of pronunciation, suoh as exist in the present day in 
various parts of India, were seized upon and fixed, and words were 
Spelt accordingly, without reference to their etymology. 

44 One of the most striking of these provincial peculiarities is the 
fondness of the Sindhi for cerebrals. This language has preserved the 
hardier point of contact, and has not allowed itself to be weak and soft. 
The sturdy Jats, wandering over their barren deserts, were engaged in 
a constant straggle with nature for the bare permission to exist, and 
there was therefore little risk of their becoming languid or effeminate 
in speech or in any other qualification. 

41 The further transition of the cerebrals and dentals into the semi- 
vowel l is a point attended with some obscurity. The process seems, 
like so many phonetic processes in the Indian languages, to work back- 
wards and forwards, and to branch out into further collateral develop- 
ment, as into f (£), r, and the like. / is a dental letter, and the 
change from d to 4 And then to l involving, as it dbes, a passage from 
a dental to a cerebral, and back again to the dental, can only be 
accounted for on the supposition advanced above, that originally there 
was no difference between ihe two classes of sounds, and that, subse- 
quently to the rise and e stab l ishme nt of this difference, tbs popular 
tor has continued to recognise toe dose connection of the two, and to 
be a little uncertain whan to use one, and when the other. .... 
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“ I will • now sum up what has been said about the cerebrals and 
dentals, and the two forms of l. The cerebrals are the harsher, the 
dentals the softer, forms of the lingual series. The former correspond 
very nearly to our English sounds, the latter are unlike any sound 
current in Europe, and have arisen from the debilitating effects of a 

hot climate From all these circumstances we infer the original 

unity of all the lingual group, and its affinity to the European 
dentals.' 1 

Mr Beames has discussed the origin of the cerebral sounds, and the 
nature of the difference between them and the dentals so exhaustively, 1 
and I am so perfectly in agreement with him in much of what he says, 
that, though 1 have already given to the discussion of this subject too 
large a share of the space at my disposal, I have thought it bestf to 
reprint nearly all he has said in extenso, and allow it to speak for itself, 
contenting myself with making only a few remarks on that portion of 
his theory which runs counter to my own. I need not repeat anything 
I have said in my remarks on Dr Biihler's paper. Whilst I admit 
that the dentals of the European languages are only partially dentals, 
and that the dentals of the languages of India, being formed into a 
class by themselves separate from the cerebrals, are more perfectly' 
worthy of being called by that name, I do not admit that the Indian 
cerebrals represent the original sounds of the letters of the lingual dass 
better than the dentals. 

In another passage (p. 264), Mr Beames speaks of the cerebrals as 
u regarded by the Pandits, who worked at a time when the usual 
lingual contact of their nation had passed down to a lower point of 
contact, as in some way derived from the dentals ; an erroneous view, 
in which they have been followed by many European scholars.” In this 
matter, as it appears to me, the Pandits have not fallen into error. 
Dentals were regarded as best representing the true pronunciation of 
old Aryan words, not only at the time when P&oini and the gram- 
matical writers lived, but also at the time when Sanskrit compositions 
were first committed to writing. Cerebral sounds had by that time 
come to be sharply distinguished from dentals, and a separate set of 
characters had been invented for their expression ; yet, on comparing 
the stock of words possessed in common by the Sanskrit and the other 
languages of the Indo-European group, it will be manifest that dentals 
were in almost every instance preferred. Cerebral sounds seem to 
have been treated as novelties, or at least as later developments, 
whereas dentals were regarded as a portion of the old Aryan inherit- 
ance. But this line of argument is capable of being carried much 
further back. Long before grammatical rules were formed — long 
before writing was introduced — at that early period when the Vedic 
hymns began to be composed, and sacrificial formal* began to be 
handed down from priest td priest, the same distinction between dentals 
and cerebrals, and the same preference for r dentals, evidently existed. 
I cannot do better than quote Mr Beames himself. He says (Intro- 
duction, p. 5), “Although P&nini lived in an age when the early Aryan 
dialects had already undergone much change from their pristine con- 
dition, yet among the Brahmans, for whom alone he laboured, there 
existed a traditional memory of the ancient, and then obsolete^ form of 
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many words. They would remember those archaic forms, because 
their religious and professional duties requited them constantly to 
recite formuim of great antiquity, and of such s&credness that every 
letter in them was supposed to be a divinity in itself, and which had 
consequently been handed down from primeval times absolutely un- 
changed.* 1 

Again, if Mr Beames’s theory respecting the origin of the Sanskrit 
dentals and the antiquity of the cerebrals were perfectly tenable, it 
ought to be applicable also to the dentals and oerebralB of the Dra- 
vidian languages. It ought to be evident, or at leaBt should appear 
probable, that the Dravidian dentals were a later class of sounds than 
the cerebrals, brought into existence by the heat of the climate. But 
there is no ground whatever for such a supposition, in so far as the 
Dravidian languages are concerned, for dentals as well as cerebrals 
show themselves, as I have already mentioned, in the oldest and most 
necessary rootB in each dialect, and cerebrals are more largely used in 
Tamil, which is spoken in the extreme south of the peninsula, where 
the heat is greatest, than in Telugu, which is spoken where the neat is 
less intense. Moreover, the development of the cerebral sounds is not 
in any degree in the Dravidian languages, as in Sanskrit, owing to the 
influence of a contiguous r. It looks, indeed, &b if it were to the heat 
of the Indian climate that the cerebral sounds — not the dentals— were 
owing. If it be admitted that the heat of the climate has an enervat- 
ing effect on the organs of speech, as it certainly has on the organs of 
digestion, may it not be supposed that the'introduction into the speech 
of the people of the harsh piquant sounds of the cerebral letters was 
owing to the same cause to which they were indebted for the introduc- 
tion of hot, piquant curries into the list of their articles of food f 

I quote here some observations of Mr Beames in confirmation of the 
line of argument taken by myself in my remarks on Dr BUhleris paper. 
“I am not in a position to point oat how far or in what direction 
Aryan vocalism lias been influenced by these alien races (Kola, Dr&vi- 
diana, Ac.) ; but that some sort of influence has been at work is almost 
beyond a doubt. It may, however, be conjectured that the pronuncia- 
tion has been affected more than the written language, because the latter 
is always by conscious and intentional efforts kept up to some known 
standard. To one who has spent some years in the Panjab or Hin- 
dustan, tbs ordinary pronunciation of the Bengalis and Ofiyas oertainly 
sounds uncouth and foreign, and as these two races are surrounded by 
and much mixed up with non-Aryans, it is probable that the contiguity 
of the latter will eventually be found to have had much to do with this 
peculiarity.*’ — P. 12& 

' “ This curious heavy l is very widely employed in the Dravidian 
group of languages, where it interchanges freely with r and <£, and it 
is aim found in tbs Sol family of Central India. Tbs Marathas and 
Ofiyas are perhaps of all tbs Aryan tribes those which have been for tbs 
longest time in contact with Kola and Dravidians, and it is not sur- 
prising, therefore, to find the cerebral l more freely used by them than 
by the others. .... It is notioeable in many languages, that wham 
a nation gets hold o( or invents, tome peculiar sound, it straightway 
fidls in love with it, and dregs it iuto use at every turn, whether there 
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be $ny etymological reaeon for it or no. We English, for instance, 
have dragged our favourite th into a number of words where it has no 
business to be ; and similarly the Ojiyas and Marathas bring in this 
beloved l where l should be."— P. 445. 

“ Ofiya and Maratha have long been spoken in tracts partly peopled 
by non- Aryans : in the case of the former, by Kola and Tslingas ; in 
that of the latter, by Gonds, Bbils, and Oanarese. The Aryans of 
Gujarat also displaced non-Aiyan tribes, and may from them have 
caught this trick of speech (the use of broken vowels and a short e), as 
may also the Beagalis from the numerous wild tribes on their fron- 
tiers." — F. 141. It will be seen that, whilst as regards the special 
question of the adoption of the cerebral sounds from the Dravidians by 
the Indo-Aiyans, Mr Beames’s opinion coincides, on the whole, with 
Dr BiihWs, as regards the general question of the possibility of pecu- 
liarities of pronunciation being borrowed by one people from another, 
with which it is very much mixed up, hiB opinion coincides with mine. 
I claim his vote also with regard to one of the cerebrals themselves — 
the cerebral f. 

Dr Trumpp, in his recently-published “ Grammar of the Sindhi Lan- 
guage," advocates the view of this question I have taken. He thinks 
the North Indian vernaculars have been considerably influenced by the 
Dravidian, or at least non- Aryan, languages spoken by the Indian 
aborigines ; and, in particular, attributes the cerebrals to this source. 
“ The cerebrals," he says, “ comprise the most non-Aryan elements of 
the language (the Sindhi)." He thinks “ nearly three-fourths of the 
words which commence with a cerebral are taken from some aboriginal 
non-Axyan idiom, which in recent times has been termed Scythian, but 
which we should prefer to call TAtAr.” 11 This seems," he says, “ to 
be very strong proof that the cerebrals hnve been borrowed from some 
idiom anterior to the introduction of the Aryan family of languages. 
The Sanskrit uses the cerebrals very sparingly, but in Prakrit, which 
is already considerably tinged with so-called 4 provincial/ that is, with 
non-Aiyan elements, they straggle hard to supplant the dentals." — 
F. 21. Hence the preference by natives of cerebrals to dentals in the 
transliteration of European words, of which so much use is made by 
Dr Elihler and Mr Beames, appears to be merely in accordance with 
the preference of cerebrals to dentals exhibited in the Prakrits, and 
which is found in full operation in the dialects which have sprung from 
the Prakrits. This preference simply proves, in Dr Trumpp’s opinion, 
that the ocrebrals are more familiar to the people of India than the 
dentals (p. 24). He attributes also to Dravidian influences the aver- 
sion of the Prakrit to aspirates, and the peculiar pronunciation certain 
letters (ch and /) have received in certain connections in Maiifhh 
Mr Edkins (in 44 China’s Place in Philology") remarks that in the 
Malay alphabet a Dravidiah influence may be suspected in the oerebral 
series of letters f, 4» 9* The initial consonant in Malay is generally 
single, aa in the Dravidian tongue. 


The Dravidian f (as will be seen under the next head) ift inter- 
changeable with the cerebral 4> through their middle point, the vocalic 
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r- All these letters indeed appear to have a cognate origin. They 
are so easily interchanged, that one is tempted to consider them all 
merely as varieties of one and the same sound. 

Dialectic Interchange of Consonants.— Under this head I 
intend to consider, not the euphonic refinements which have been 
tabulated, and perhaps in part invented, by grammarians, but those 
natural, unintentional mutations and interchanges which are brought 
to view by a comparison of the various Dravidian dialects. TheBe 
dialectic interchanges will be found to throw much light on the Dra- 
vidian laws of sound, whilst they enable us to identify many words 
and inflexional forms contained in the various dialects, which appear 
at first sight to be unconnected, but which are in reality the Bame. 

Following, as before, as far as possible, the order of the Deva-n&garl 
alphabet, I proceed to point out the dialectic changes to whieft each 
Dravidian consonant appears to be liable. I omit the aspirated con- 
sonants as not really Dravidian. 

1. The gutturals : k t g,h, 

g being merely the sonant of k, in tho changes now to be inquired 
into, k and g will be regarded as identical. 

*$.) k, when used as a sonant — that is, as y— changes into v. Where 
we have g in Tamil, we sometimes find v in Telugu — e.g., dgu , Tam. 
to become; am, Tel. In kd, the infinitive of this verb in Telugu, 
which corresponds to the T&mil dga, k (or g) reappears. It iB in the 
middle of words, where it is a sonant, that this consonant evinceB a 
tendency to be changed into *. This tendency constantly appears in 
the spoken language of the lower classes of the Tamil people in the 
Southern provinces ; and has found a place even in the poets — e.g., 
ndva , to be pained, instead of the more common ndga. g in the 
middle of a'word is sometimes lost altogether, not merely softened into 
v — e.g., pagudi , Tam.' a share, has become pddi, half ; iagaiu, a cart, 
U4u. 

In Telugu, v is often not only pronounced, but written, instead of 
y— «■*•! V*ga4amu, coral, corrupted into pawufamu. Compare with 
this the change of the Sanskrit laghu, light, into the Latin levis. It 
will be seen that, per contra, * sometimes becomes g in Telugu. This 
change sometimes takes place in Malay&lam also— ay., chuwmna, red, 
is often ehuganna (tivanda, Tam.) 

(il) k changes into tk or l As the Tamil i becomes eh when 
doubled, and is represented in the alphabet by the equivalent of the 
Deva-nlgeri eh, the change of h into eh is identical with that of h 
into L The former change appears in Telugu, the latter in ThmiL 
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Compare the change of the Greek and Latin k into the Sanskrit 4— 
t.g., dtxct and decern, softened into datan, ten. 

Canareae generally retains k, the older pronunciation of (his con- 
sonant ; and where h is found in Canareae, we generally find eh in 
Telugu and 4 in Tamil— ay., kinna , Can. small; chinna, Tel. ; iinna, 
Tam. : hivi, Can. the ear ; chev i, Tel ; ievi, Tam. : gey, Can. to do ; 

' chiy, Tel. ; key, Tam. Sometimes the older k is retained by Tamil 
as well as by Canareae, and the softening appears in Telugu only -7 ^ 
e g., ke4u, Tam. and Can. to spoil ; TeL chtdu or cheru. The word 
for hand is in Tamil kei, in Canarese keiyi, in Telugu kei (also kSlu) ; 
but there is another word in Telugu, chi ( cheyyi ), the hand, which ia 
the ordinaiy instrumental affix (cheta), and this is evidently a softened 
form of let or hi. 

A similar change of k into eh appears in Sanskrit — t.g., compare 
v&cJl-os, of speech, with the nominative vdk, speech. 

(lil) kk change systematically into eh or chch. This change may be 
regarded as the rule of the pronunciation of the lower classes of the 
Tamil people in the southern districts. Farther north, and in gram- 
matical Tamil, it is rarely met with, but in the Telugu country the 
rule re-appears ; and in a large class of words, especially in the forma- 
tives of verbs, the double k of the Tamil is replaced regularly by eh in 
Telugu. The following instances of this change are contained even in 
grammatical Tamil : — kdychchu , to boil, for the more regular hdykku, 
and p&ychchu , to irrigate, for pdykku. A single illustration will suffice 
to illustrate the perfect conformity in this point between the vulgar 
pronunciation of Tamil in the extreme south and the regular gram- 
matical use of eh for kk in Telugu. Veilcka, Tam. to place (infinitive), 
is pronounced veicheha by the illiterate in the southern Tamil districts; 
and in grammatical Telugu the same word is both written and pro- 
nounced veieha, 

(iv.) k appears sometimes to have changed into t I cannot adduce 
a good instance of this change in the Dravidian languages; but I 
suspect that the t of some inflexional terminations in G 6 nd (ay., the 
nominative plural of the personal pronouns) has been derived from the 
Tamil k Compare also Pdkili , a doorway, Telugu, with the Malay&lam 
form of the same word, vdtil or • tddtt. I am doubtful, however, 
whether this illustration pan be depended upon, because the Tamil 
form of the same word is v&tal, rifmimlly 1 *dyil, from vAy+h literally 
mouth-house. In other of languages the interchange between 

k and t is not uncommon— «.y., Doric f*Mf, he, ins t ead 

2. The pal aiaU : eh or 4, ty a . 

l<Am ti» obwgee of <A, t, Md /togribor, thaw lettM* being la 
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reality but one in the Dravidian languages. The only change to which 
this letter 4 orj is liable, is that of being softened into y. " In words 
borrowed by Tamil from Sanskrit, y is optionally used instead of 4, 
and Tejy commonly instead of j. Thus r&jd, Sana a king (in Tamil 
rdfd, and with the masculine formative, rdi-ati), becomes rdy-an. In 
the southern provinces of the Tamil country this change of 4 into 
y has become a characteristic of the pronunciation of the lower classes. 
In those provinces, in all words in which this letter occurs, whether 
Sanskrit or Tamil, the 4 is changed into y — e.g., they say ariyi, rice, 
instead of aria. In Malay&lam this becomes art. Dr Gundert thinks 
the d of the Tu]u pudar, name, derived from the 4 of the corresponding 
Canarese peiar. If so, we have here a change of 4 into d. 

On comparing Canarese with Tamil, we often find 4 where we should 
have expected y — e.g., heiar (for peiar). Can. a name, instead of payar, 
Tam. It seems unsafe, however, to assume that in these cases y was 
the original and 4 the corruption. It may as well be that 4 was the 
original and y the corruption. The Tamil peyar may therefore be a. 
softened form of the Canarese hoar (Tula, pudar), and what renders 
this more likely is that the Tamil peyar itself is still further softened 
into ptor. In high Tamil, as in Malay&lam, the softened form is often 
preferred by the poets as more elegant. It may possibly therefore be 
more ancient — e.g., peim , green, is in both languages more poetical 
than paium. All that is certain with regard to such cases is, that y 
and 4 often change places. The existence, however, of a dialectic 
change from 4 to y, as apparent especially in the southern districts, is 
clearly proved by the change Sanskrit derivatives have undergone. 

3. The lingual* or cerebral* : f, 4t 9* 

(L) The lingual ?, when used as a sonant and pronounced as rf, is 
sometimes changed into the vocalic r in Tamil — e.g., nddi, Sans, a 
measure, is commonly written and pr6nounced in Tamil ndji; and this 
is colloquially pronounced ndli in the southern districts by a further 
change of r into f. In old Canarese this Sanskrit d often becomes 
f, as in Tamil. These letters are considered cognate, like r and r, l 
and' A In Tuda, 4 becomes r — e.g., nA4-u, a district, becomes ndr. 
The counterpart of this change — viz., the change of y into 4 — is still 
more oojnmon in the Dravidian languages. (See y.) In Telugu there 
am some in st a n ce s of the change of 4 into the hard, rough r— e.y., 
to spoil (Tam. and Can. ke4u) f should have for its transi- 
tive form ehe4wku, answering to the Tamil kedukku; whereas etane&v 
is used instead. 

(ii.) 9* This lingual nasal is frequently softened in Telugu into 
fi, the ntsal of the dental row. Tamil, perhaps the most authentic 
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representative of the ancient speech of the Dravidians, makes much 
me of 9, as well as of the other cerebrals ; and the colloquial 
Tamil goes beyond the grammatical Tamil in preferring 9 to n. 
Telugu, on the other hand, whilst it uses the other cerebrals freely 
enough, often prefers n to 9. Thus it softens the Tamil (and old Dra- 
vidian) words h. 19, eye, inn, heaven, 11109, earth, into Jcannu, vinnu , and 
mannu . It softens even some Sanskrit words in a similar manner — 
e.g. t in addition to guiyamu , quality, a tatsama word, it uses also t^ 
tadbhava , gonamu. MalayAlam sometimes • uses 9 instead of n — 
e.g. t ninakku, to thee, instead of, but also in addition to, ninakku. 
On the other hand, it sometimes softens 9 into n, like Telugu — e.g., 
tuniyu, daring, instead of the Tamil tuiyivu, So also eijhadu, eighty, 
in Tamil, becomes embadu in Malay&lam. Tamil in general leaves 9 
unassimilated to succeeding consonants — thus, 47*9, Tam. a female, has 
become peiydu, without change ; but this 9 is hardened by assimilation 
into f in female. So en(u, Can. eight, which must have been 

the original form of the word in Tamil (e9, eight, fit, properly du 9 the 
neuter formative), has become in Tamil effu. The 9 has disappeared 
altogether in for petfei, Tam. female. 

4 . The dentalt : t, d, n. 

(L) t, or its sonant equivalent d, changes into r in Tamil, especially 
between two vowels. In the interchange of the cerebral d and y, y 
sometimes appears to have been the original sound, and 4 the corrup- 
tion ; but in thq change which is now referred to, it is d that appears 
to be the original sound, which is changed into r. This change may 
arise from the circumstance that the r into which d is altered is pro- 
nounced very like a dental, and beam a considerable resemblanoe to 
d. In the southern districts of the Tamil oountry, the change of d 
(whin preceded and followed by a vowel) into r or r is exceedingly 
common in the pronunciation of the lower classes ; but the same 
cha n ge has in some instances found its way into the written lan- 
guage — e.g., vireif seed, or to sow, instead of the more correct videi 
In Canarese ad t the inflexional increment, or basis of most of the 
oblique oases of certain singular nouns, changes in some instances 
into or-he.y., compare idar-a, of this, from id-u, this, with mar-ad-a, 
of a tree, from Mora, a tree. In this instance the change from d 
to r, or tome equivalent, change, was obviously required by euphony : 
id-ad-a would have been intolerably monotonous, and moror-a not 
less so. The or of the Oanarese idara is supposed by Dr Gundert 
to be the equivalent of the Tamil an in idem, of this. Even if this 
should be 80^ the change of d into r in Tamil, especially in the south, 
is indubitable. This change (of d into r) is not unknown to the 
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North Indian languages; and in that family it is often followed up 
by a farther change of r into L Some instances occur in Hin- 
dustani and Bengali — e.g., dea, ten, becomes reh in the compound 
numbers, as bd-reh, twelve. An instance of the change of r into l 
it furnished by another compound numeral, sixteen, which is not 
sd-reA, but ad-leh. The Prakrit also changed d into r, as is seen 
in the instance of the word raha, ten, which has superseded daha , 
a softened form of the Sanskrit daia, and which is used instead of 
daha at the end of compound numerals. It seems to me possible, 
but not very probable, that in these cases, and also in the ubo in 
Bengali and Marathi of l instead of d or t, as a sign of the pre- 
terite and passive participles, we Bee an evidence of the ancient 
prevalence of Dravidian influences in Northern India. It may be 
noticed here that the Umbrian also regularly changed d into r — e.g., 
tedes was written seres. As in Tamil, however, this change took 
place only when d came between two vowels. 

(ii.) t or d sometimes changes in Malay&lam into l. This pecu- 
liarity is apparent chiefly in words borrowed from Sanskrit — e.g., 
paltmam , a lotus, from Sans, padma ; Paltmandbha , also vulgarly 
Palpandba, from Padmandbha, the Travancore name of Vishnu, he 
vriio has a lotus navel ; t&lparyam, from Sans. ttilpa+ya, purpose. 
The Dravidian tar, pronounced tat , euphonised from tan, its own, the 
inflexion of tdn, self, is also sometimes pronounced tal, 

(iii) t or d sometimes changes into L , 

This change appears in Tamil in the optional use of 4 in the forma- 
fives of nouns, instead of d. Thus, pertiu, large, or that which is laiga, 
ia Commonly used instead of peridu , the more correct form. The 
vnlgar Tamil vayate, age, is derived, not directly from the Sanskrit 
vayaa, ae might be supposed, but from vayadu, the tegular Tamil 
equivalent of vayat. In Telugu, also, d is frequently subject to this 
change. In Malay&lam t and 4 interchange, especially in the speech of 
the vulgar. Dr Gnndert mentions a canons instance of this inter- 
change. The lower classes, he says, sometimes say ieivatte tivihka , to 
serve God, instead of teivaUe tivikka. We appear to have a remarkable 
instance of the softening of d into 4, of 4 into y, and finally of the 
obliteration of the y itself, ia the Dravidian word already mentioned, 
signifying* name. This ia Tuju is pudar, in ancient Canasese peiar, 
in classical Tamil peyar, and finally in modem Tamil pte. In Tuda 
d spmetimea beoomes tsh (or ch)—e.g. f eid-v, Can. five, beoomee 

(iv.) nd changes in Tamil Into if/. In this change j most be con- 
sidered ws identical with 4, being the sound which 4 takes when pm- 
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ceded by ft naaal ; and it is always expressed by 4 in Tamil In this 
conjunction the dental n changes into ft, whioh is the nasal of the 
palatal row. The change of nd into fy' especially takes place after the 
vowels * or eL In general it is heard in the pronunciation of the lower 
classes only ; but in a few instances it has found its way into gramma- 
tical compositions — e.g., andu, fire, has changed into etfytt, and this 
again, I believe, into afiju, a form which is found even in the Tamil 
classics. The change of nd into ft/ is classical in Malay&l&m. (See' 
the numeral five.) 

(v.) tt change into chch in Tamil after the vowels % and ei The 
change to which I refer appears to be one of dd into 44, if the form of 
the Tamil letters is regarded ; but it has already been explained that 
sonants become surds when doubled ; and hence dd must be expressed 
as tt, and 44 as click, this being their pronunciation when in juxtaposi- 
tion. The corruption of the double, soft dentals tt into the palatals 44, 
which are represented by chch, is peculiarly easy and natural This 
chch which arises out of tt, though almost universally characteristic of 
the pronunciation of the mass of the Tamil people, as distinguished 
from the literati, is rarely found in grammatical compositions, except 
in the formatives of derivative nouns, especially after the semi-vowels 
r and y — e.g., unar-chchi, sensation, knowledge, instead of wpir-tti 
which is more in accordance with analogy. In Malay&lam this change 
from tt to ch not only appears in the pronunciation of the vulgar, 
but is the rule of the language after the vowels s and e; and ch is 
written as well as pronounced — c.g., compare chirichcha, that laughed, 
with the corresponding Tamil Siritta. 

(vl) n also changes, though still more rarely, into m — e.g., mtru, 
you, in Telugu, appears to have been altered from afru, the form which 
answers to the Tamil ntr, and which Telugu analogies would lead us 
to expect (See the section on “ The Pronoun.”) 

5. The labials : p, b, vl 

(l) p changes in Canarese into ft. This remarkable rule applies to 
the initial p of nearly all words in modern Centres^ whether they are 
pure Dravidian words or Sanskrit derivatives — e.g., pattu, Tam. ten 
(padi, Tel) is in Canarese hattu. In like manner, paya, money, ft 
Sanskrit derivative, is in modem Canarese ftopo. This change of p 
into ft seems to have taken place in comparatively recent times ; for in 
old Canarese, and in the dialect of the Badagas of the Nilgherries, 
P almost invariably maintains its ground, A change similar to this is 
occasionally apparent in the Marithi, the neighbour of the Canarese 
on the north; the Sanskrit participle bMtta*, one who has been, being 
dtemd in Marftthl to ftd*d--t.y., hm*, X was. Compare also the 
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Prakrit M-m %, I was, from bhdta-mi. A similar change of p into h 
appears in Armenian — e.g., foot is in Armenian het (for pet), and 
father, hayr (for payr). 

It is carious to notice the same change in the far East. What is p 
in Chinese became in Japanese first /then A 

(ii.) b 9 the sonant of p, sometimes changes into m — e.g., pad*, Tel. 
ten, becomes midi in tom-midi, nine, a compound which the analogy 
of both Tamil and Telugu would require to be Um-badi; enbar, they 
will say, is often in poetical Tamil enmar; uq-bdn, Tam. being about 
to eat, the future verbal participle of uij, in classical Tamil, becomes 
wymdn in Malay&lam. I is also euphonically added to m in vulgar 
Tamil. I do not refer to such words as pdmbu, Tam. a snake, as com- 
pared with pdmu, Tel. ; for in those instances the m itself iB euphonic, 
and bu (in Can. vu) is the real formative ; compare Can. hdvu (jpdru), 
a snake. CaseB in which the m is radical and the b euphonic oeour 
plentifully in colloquial Tamil — e.g., kddumei, wheat, commonly pro- 
nounced k&dumbei , from Bans, gddhdma 

(iii.) b is often softened into v in Tamil. Most transitive verbs in 
Tamil form their future tense by means of p or pp; and in the corre- 
sponding intransitives we should expect to find the future formed by 
b, the sonant of p. Where the root ends in a nasal consonant, this b 
appears ; but where it ends in a vowel, b is ordinarily changed into v. 
(See the section on “ The Verb. 1 ') In some instances in the Tamil poets 
this b of the future is changed, not into v, but into disaccording to the 
previous rule. 

(iv.) m changes into n. This change is often apparent in the nomi- 
natives of neuter nouns in Tamil, the ordinary termination of many of 
which is m, but which optionally terminate in n — e.g., pala^n, profit, a 
derivative from photla, Bans., is more commonly used than palarm. In 
Telugu, kolamu, a tank, answers to the Tamil kularm. 

(v.) m changes into v. mdman, father-in-law, and mdmi, mother-in- 
law, in Tamil, are softened in Coorg into mdv u and mdvi ; ndm, we, and 
ntm, you, in ancient Oanarese, are softened in the modem colloquial 
dialect to ndvu and ntm. 

6. The liquid amontuUi or tmi-voweU: y, r, l, v, f, b r. 

(L) y changes into ft and n. In some cases, though it is oertain that 
y and n interchange, it is uncertain which is the £bore ancient Thus 
the Dravidian pronoun of the first person is ndn, ndn, ydn, 4a/ and it 
might be segued either that ydn was derived from ndn, through the 
middle point ftdn, or that, through the same middle point, ndn was 
derived from ydn. On examining, however, wordf borrowed from 
Sanscrit, there can be no doubt that in some instances at least y was 
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the. original and fi the corruption. Thus, yaga, Sana, a yoke, is in 
Tamil nugam, and Yama, the god. of death, ia sometimes Yaman, 
sometimes Naman, It is curious to trace the different forms this 
word assnmes in Tamil We find Yaman, Email, Hainan, and Naman. 
The European word “ anchor” has become in Tamil nanghuram and 
nanghdram. The change of y into a in yuga and Yama is mentioned 
by Tamil grammarians themselves. We have probably an instance of 
the same tendency in the change of the formative of the Tamil relative 
participle ya (y + a) into no — t.g., iolUya, that said, becomes kllina, 
and this knna. 

(li.) y sometimes changes into d in Canarese and Tu}u — e.g., ddva, 
Can. who, which, what, alternates with ydva ; ddvadu, what thing, 
with ydvadu. The latter word is dddavu in Tuju. 

(ui.) ^“changes into 4. It has been shown that eh, 4, and j are soft- 
ened into y in Tamil. Notwithstanding this, and in direct opposition 
to it, we find in colloquial Tamil, especially in that of the southern dis- 
tricts, a tendency also to harden y into A Where i ought to be, it is 
pronounced as y, and where y ought to be, it is pronounced as 4 — e.g., 
pa&i, hanger, is mispronounced by the vulgar payi; whilst vayaru, the 
belly, is transformed into vaiaru. This change of y into 4 is not con- 
fined to the south, though it is more frequently met with there. Even 
in Madras, payangal, boys, is pronounced pakrnga, and ayal, near, is 
not only pronounced but written aial. The change of y into i, and 
again conversely of 4 into y, might seem to be owing to some peculiar 
perversity, but doubtless there is a cause for the change in each case, 
and hence it is not always easy to determine which is the original and 
which the corruption. Where y is used euphonically to prevent hiatus, 
it does not change into 4. 

“y is regularly changed to j in Hindi, Fazgabi, Bengali, and Oriya ; 
less frequently in Mar&thi, Gujarathi, and SindhL In these three 
languages y retains its liquid sound of y. This change is by Vararuchi 
confined to initial y. The stress laid on an initial consonant being 
greater than that on one in the ifiiddle of a word, it is natural that y 
should be more often changed to j in the former position than in the 
lattet.”— Jtamsi, p. 249. 

(iv.) r changes to r« This, as might be expected, is a very common 
change. What is r in one dialect is often r in another, or via verm. 
The following is an example of both sounds inter chang in g in one 
and the same dialect In Tamil there are two words for Uaok, ham 
and horn. They are now independent, with meanings that some* 
what divaricate, bat there can be no doubt that they were originally 
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(v.) r changes into l. r and l are found to be interchangeable in 
many families of languages. Dr Bleek, speaking of the Setehuana 
dialects, remarks, “ One is justified in considering r in these dialects as 
a sort of floating letter, and rather intermediate between l and r than 
a decided r in sound.” In the Dra vidian family, this interchange of r 
and l is one of very common occurrence. Sometimes l is corrupted into 
r; but in a larger number of cases r appears to be the original, and l the 
corruption. In the case of the distinctively Dravidian r and /, the 
change is uniformly of the latter nature ; and the change of the ordi- 
nary semi-vowel r into the corresponding l, though not uniform, is an 
exceedingly common one, and one which may be regarded as a charac- 
teristic of colloquial Tamil. It is common in MalayBlam also. It 
is especially at the beginning of words in Tamil that this change 
occurs, and it takes plaee as frequently in the case of derivatives from 
Sanskrit as in the case of Dravidian roots — e.g., raieshi , to save 
(i raksh , Sans.), is pronounced by the vulgar lakshi or lafchi. In the 
middle of words rl* less frequently changed into l ; nevertheless where 
Tamil uses r we sometimes find l in Telugu— e.g., teri, to appear, in 
Tamil, becomes teli-yu in Telugu. This is also the equivalent of the 
Tamil tefi, dear ; but I consider teri and tefi, in Tamil, different forms 
of Vm tame root. Similarly the r of Tamil sometimes becomes l in 
the middle of words in Malay Alam — e.g. } Tam. pariiei, a shield ; Mai. 
polite. 

Seeing that a tendency to change r into l stiH exists and operates 
in the Dravidian languages, especially in Tamil, it may be concluded ( 
that in these ancient roots which are the common property of several 
families of language, and in which an interchange appears to exist 
between r and l, r was the original and l the altered sound— e.p. L if the 
Dravidian kar-u or k&r, black, is connected, as it evidently is, with the 
Sanskrit hdlra, black, it may be concluded that the Sanskrit form of the 
root is less ancient than the Dravidian ; and this supposition seems to 
be confirmed by the existence of this root, kar, black, in many of the 
Scythian languages. Oompare bri, the root of i hrithna, Sans, black. 

The fact of the frequency of the interchange between r and l (irre- 
spective of the question of priority) would lead us to suspect a remote 
connection between several sets of Dravidian roots which are now con- 
sidered to be independent of each other — e.g., compare Sir, Tam. small, 
with HI, few ; and par (probably another form of per), large, with pal, 
many. Another farm of dir, small, is din. 

(?L) f changes into r. Whilst ths ordinary change is that of r into 
/, the change of f into r is aeeudonally met with, fad forms one 
of the peoolisrities of Tolu. Tula , generally changes the final J of 
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thb other Dravidian languages into r — vil, Tam. ft how (billu, 
Gan.) becomes in Tulu bir. In this instance it cannot be doubted that 
l was the original termination of the word, for we find the same root 
west of the Indus in the Brahui billa, a bow. A similar interchange 
between l and r takes place in Central Asia. The l of Manchu is r 
in Mongolian. 

(vii.) I sometimes changes into r — e.g., compare nil, Tam. to stand, 
with mruttu, to cause to stand. 

In Zend and old Persian, l was unknown, and r was systematically 
used instead. In Telugn, lu, the pluralising suffix of nouns, is some- 
times changed into ru. This change, however, of l into r is not syste- 
matic, as in Tuju, but exceptional. In Tamil, l is euphonically changed, 
not into r, but into r before all hard consonant^— e.g. } palpala , various, 
becomes in written compositions parpalau This proves that a change 
of l into r is not contrary to Tamil laws of sound. 

“I is constantly changed to r in Sindhi when non-initial In- 
stances are — Sans, kdla, black, Sind, kdrd; Sana tthala , place, 
Sind, tharu. In the Prakrits the reverse iB the case ; in nearly all the 
dialects except the principal or Mah&r&shtri, r is changed into l. This 
statement is made among othen of the Magadhi dialect. In the 
modern Magadha country, that is, in Southern Bihar, however, the 
tendency is decidedly the other way ; and throughout the Eastern 
Hindi area, from Oudh to the frontier of Bengal, the rustics constantly 
pronounce r where l is the correct sound. This I can testify from 
personal observation during many years’ residence in these parts. Thus 
we ordinarily hear Jsarid for kdld, black ; and this peculiarity may be 
noticed occasionally in the speeoh of the lower orders in other parts of 
the Hindi area, as, for instance, in Marwari, chArqd, to wander, for 
chalnd. In old Hindi poems many instances may be found, as jamgar 
iorjangal, forest, and the like. In fact, so gnat is the confusion 
between these two letters, that they may in some parts of India be said 
to be used indifferently, and the speakers appear to be unconscious that 
they are saying r instead of L ... . 

M The semi-voWel r is a very persistent letter, and is never qjeeted or 
elided. In Prakrit it is changed into l (in certain words). There is 
very little tendency to change r into l in the Indians of the present 
day. The tendency, as I stated finder f, is rather the other way, 
though writers on the Prakrits affirm that in all the minor dialects r is 
changed into L As far aa it concerns the ml origin and root-form of 
words, the matter is one of little moment. If it be true that the 
cerebral sonnda were not originally distinguished from the dentals, then 
it numt follow that the ssmi-vowela of the respective grape wen 
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identical If there was a time when 4 was the same as d, there mnst 
also have been a time when r was not sounded differently from l; and 
joat as in the present day we find that there exists confusion between 
4 and d, f and t, so we are prepared to find that there is in the minds 
of the lower classes, in many provinces, a tendency to nse r and l as the 
same sounds. It is of no import, then, whether we take r as the 
original and l as the corruption, or vice versa. We have no right to 
assume that the form found in classical Sanskrit is the true and 
original one ; rather, in the present state of our knowledge, we should 
be disposed to be very sceptical upon this point.' 1 — Beamet, pp. 
247-250. 

(viii.) I changes in the language of the Kus to 4* The change of 4 
into / is common enough, but the regular change of l into 4 is peculiar 
to this idiom — ay., pdlu, Tel. milk, is in Ku pdfa; Mu, house, is 
%44** Compare also the change of the Sanskrit l into d in th^Korth 
Indian vernaculars — e.g., tdli, the intoxicating juice of the palmyra 
palm, is in those vernaculars t&4t, whence the word used by the 
English, toddy. The Telugu name of the tree is tddu, equivalent to 
the Hindi td4 or tdr. 

(fx.) The r and r and the l and \ of the other dl&iccts change in 
the dialect of the Tudas to rah, rth, and Ush. 

(x.) v is generally hardened in Canarese into b in the beginning of 
a word — e.g., vdf, Tam. to flourish, becomes in Canarese bdj. Where 
v is not changed into b , viz., in the middle of words, Canarese gene- 
rally softens it into vo. The Bame softening is sometimes observed 
in the pronunciation of the lower classes of Tamilian*. In Malayfilam 
the sound of » stands midway between the English v and is. This 
soft sound is common in colloquial Tamil also. 

(xl) The e euphonic of Tamil is sometimes changed into y in 
Telugu. Both y and v are used euphonieaily to prevent hiatus in 
Tamil; so in Telugu y is sometimes used not only instead of v, but 
also instead of y. Compare Tam. aru~(v)-ar, six persons, with the 
TeL dru-(g)-wru. Compare also ydru, Tel honorific singular (really 
plural) suffix, with urine, he (they), its more correct form. This will 
perhaps explain the occasional use of y instead of v as the sign of 
tils future tense in high Tamil— «.y., kygh », instead of 4epv$ n, I 
will da 

(xfl.) v appears to change into ss in MalayAlam. It has already been 
mentioned that b in Tamil sometimes becomes m in Malaytiam— 
ay., Tan* uspbdn, about to eat, is in Mai. e^mdn— but it is doubtful 
whether this might not rather be represented as a change of v into 
ss— ay., where Tamil has Idn-bd*, about to see (the future verbal 
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participle), Malay&kun uses optionally either Jed^u-vdn <or Hnm&i i; 
so where Tamil says vdfvavcm (or vdy&aww), he who flourishes, 
Malay&lam says either vdrvavan or vdfumavan, Here, in so far as 
Malay&lam itself is concerned, b disappears, and the interchange is 
between v and m. I have noticed, also, an interchange between 
v and m in the Finno-Ugrian languages; m in Finnish is v in 
Hungarian. 

(xni.) y (the peculiar vocalic y of Tamil) interchanges with fi^e 
different consonants. Sometimes it becomes 9 — t.g., miptgu, Tam. 
to sink, is changed in Telugu to muifugu; and kuji, Tam. a hole, 
becomes in Canarese huryL Ordinarily y hi changed in Telugn into 
Neither Telugu nor modem Canarese possesses the Tamil f. It 
is found, however, in old Canarese, of which it is a distinctive sign. 
In a very few instances Telugu uses if, or / instead of y; sometimes 
it omits the consonant altogether, without using a substitute, but in 
a large majority of instances it converts y into d. y is ordinarily 
converted in Canarese into h and the same change characterises the 
pronunciation of the mass of the Tamil people in the southern 
districts of the country. In Malay&lam y is sometimes converted 
into/, but more frequently into y. Thus Malay&pna (Malay&lam) 
is often written and pronounced Malay&yma. In Tu}u, y is generally 
changed into r—e.g., Tam. popidu, time, Tuju, perdu. In Canarese 
this r is assimilated — t.g . , hoitu (potto 1 ) for the Tuju pordu. Compare 
also the Telugu poddu. We thus find y interchanging with 9 , 
d, /, y, and r, and lastly assimilating itself to the succeeding con- 
sonant 

This change of y into /, and the previous one of y into d, form the 
constituents of an important dialectic law. That law is, that the same 
consonant which is y in Tamil is generally 4 in Telugu, and always / in 
modern Canarese. Thus a fowl is ifcdy-t in Tamil, lefyi in Telugu, and 
kdfa in Canarese. The numeral seven is fy* in Tamil, th* in Telugu, 
and &/* in Canarese. In the compound numeral &/ndm, seven hun- 
dred, the Telugu 44* is found to change, like the Canarese, into 4/*. 
The word signifying time whioh is included in the adverbial nouns 
then and now (literally that time and this time), is in Tamil pop*-du> 
in Telugu ppM * or podcLu, then jm#*, and in Malay&lam pdf. 
In the last instance, however, Malay&lam uses / only when final. 
When followed by a vowel it is y, as iflpdytfl*, appdfum, now and 
then. It thus appears that / and 4 are as intimately allied ascend 
y. This fea point of some importance in the affiliation of languages, 
for an interchange of d and / is characteristic of the Ugrian family of 
languages, as well aa of the Dmvidisn fsmify and the North Indian ?*• 
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naculara. The seme word is written with * or <2 in Ostiak, and with 
l in Magyar and Finnish. 

A corresponding interchange is ocasionaUy observed even in the 
Indo-European languages — e.g., compare foxgupa, a tear, with lachryma 
Similar changes in several of the modem Romance dialects might also 
be adduced, but in those languages it is rarely met with, whereas it is 
a characteristic dialectic sign of several families of tongues belonging to 
the Scythian group. 

(xiv.) r (the strong rough r of Tamil) is frequently changed in Tuju 
into } — e.g., mtiru, the original form of mdndru, Tam. three, becomes 
mrtgi; dr u, Tam. six, becomes Aji. It changes also in Tu]u into c2— 
e.g., nUdu , one hundred, instead of nUtru. It changes still more fre- 
quently into the soft r. The tendency of Tuju appears, therefore, to be 
to soften down this hard sound. This change of t into j, 
valent of 4, is directly the converse of the change of « into r, which is 
so common in the Indo-European tongues. 

(xv.) This strong r sometimes changes in Tamil into n — e.g., pir in 
piragu, afterwards, is identical with pin, afterwards ; sir-u, little, is 
identical with nnn-a, little. 

(xvl) l changes in, Tula into # — e.g., khy, to hear, replaces the 
Tam. -Can. HI. So also h>l , to take, to buy, Tam. -Can., becomes in 
Tutu loony. In Telugu the latter word becomes Icon u. Even in Tamil 
tlie l of h>l is euphonised into ry in the gerund kon-du. 

(xvil) £« sometimes changes in Malay ftlam into y, and this again 
into y. The name of the country and language is an instance of this. 
dpma is for Alma (euphonised in Tamil into Aiymei), from to rule, 
to possess. It has already been shown that Malay&rma becomes also 
Malayiyma. 

Having now finished the consideration of the dialectic changes which 
pure Dravidian consonants undergo, it remains to point out the changes 
which take place in the Sanskrit sibilants, whep words in which they 
occur are borrowed from Sanskrit by Tamil 

1. fh. The hard, lingual sibilant of Sanskrit is unknown to 
classical Tamil Sometimes it is changed into 4, a change which ordi- 
narily takes place at the present day in the pronunciation of the lower 
classes In the southern districts, fh is sometimes, though rarely, con* 
varied in Tamil into y. Dr Gundert supplies me with some instances 
of this in old Malaytlam-^?., hhaya, Sans, loss, is in old MaL 
written kifayam, and the name LMkmaryan in an old copy of the 
Ramayana is written llar&euyan. Here fkk stands for hk Soma- 
times fh is iseimttitad p a succeeding 9 — the name Vithqu 
becomes apm atims^ feotb ^poetical Jamil and inMalaytlam, Viwu. 
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This name appears also in poetical Tamil aa Vurfu, a Word which 
denotes the wind as well as Viahnu. Dr Gundert identifies the rip of 
Fugupu, Viahnu, with the Tam. -Mai word virp, sky, a true Tamil word 
connected with the root «#, to be bright. The derivation of Vishnu 
from vil and virp looks very tempting, but I fear Sanskrit lexicographers 
will refuse to yield to the temptation. Most oommonly fh is converted 
in Tamil into 4* This 4 is sometimes Boftened down into the dental d. 
Thus, manufhya , Sans, man, becomes in classical Tamil mdnufa-hV 
and this by a farther change becomes manido-n, A very old example 
of the change of the Sanskrit $h into 4, in Tamil, can be adduced. 
The month A shddha, Sans. July-August, has become in Tamil A4i; 
and this change dates probably from the earliest period of the cultiva- 
tion of the Tamil language. In Taifha , January-February, the hard 
f/i, instead of being changed, has been discarded altogether : the Tamil 
name of this month, as far back as the literature reaches, has been 
Tei. 

2. a. The hissing sibilant of Sanskrit, answering to our English #, 
is ordinarily in Tamil converted into d, the sonant of l, which is pro- 
nounced as th in that — eg. t mdsam, Sans, a month, becomes in classi- 
cal Tamil mddam ( mdtham ) ; and manoa, the mind, becomes monad - -u 
(manaihru). In this conversion of the Sanskrit a into d (or th) in 
Tamil, there is a change from the sibilant to the dental, which is 
exactly the reverse of that change from the dental to the semi-sibilant 
which has already been described. 

44 If asked to account for the connection between two sounds at first 
sight bo widely opposed, I would refer to similar conditions in other 
languages, as, for instance, the substitution of r for a in Attic Greek, as 
fiikttra, Qakarr a, for fit Xiaaa, JaXarfsa. Among modern languages, the 
example of the Spanish maj- also be adduced, where c before the 
palatal vowela e and t is pronounced as th. From the same cause 
arises that defect in speaking called a lisp, which renders some English- 
men unable to pronounce sibilants or palatals otherwise than as half- 
obscure linguak. But whereas in England this is only an individual 
and personal peculiarity, in Spanish it becomes a law. The people of 
Madrid all lisp, not only in pronouncing e and s, but also in a So 
also, to go to a different age and family of languages, the Chaldeans 
and Syrian lisp the Semitic ih, as in Heb. thdloih, ChaL tdath, Syriac 
tloth, three .* — Beamed p. 216. Mr Beames goes on to explain physio- 
logically the origin of this tendency to change # into t 
'When $ happens to be the first consonant of a Sanskrit derivative, it is 
■ometimeeomitted in Tamil altogether— ay., sandhyd, evening becom es 
andi: sthdnasn, a niece, becomes tdnam, Mate oommonly in modem 
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Tamil an effort is made to pronounce (his a with the help of the vowel 

which is prefixed to it in order to assist enunciation — e.g. t istiri 
(«K San*.), • woman, i, the soft sibilant of Sanskrit, sometimes 
passes through similar changes. Generally it is represented by the 
corresponding i or ch of the Dravidian languages, but sometimes it is 
converted, like the harder «, into t, as in the very ancient derivative 
tint, sacred, for &ri. Sometimes it is discarded altogether, especially 
when compounded with r. Thus, Srdvana, the month of August- 
September, is in Tamil Avani. The Malayftlam Onam, the ceremony of 
the month &rdvaiya t carries this change further still 

The Sanskrit sibilant never rhanges into r in Tamil This change, 
though very common in languages of the Indo-European family, rarely, 
if ever, appears in the Dravidian. It may be conjectured, but cannot 
be proved to have taken place. The Tamil-Canarese root % r, ty be, 
originally to sit (in Brahui or), may be allied to the Indo-European 
substantive verb, best represented by the Sanskrit as.* The Tamil 
plural of rational beings ar, resembles the Sanskrit epicene nominative 
plural at ; and perhaps, though more doubtfully still, the Tamil iru, 
iron, euphonised into iru-mbu t may be compared with the Sanskrit 
ayaij and the English word iron (which is allied to afas, through the 
change of a into r), though I prefer connecting this word with the Tamil 
root ir, dark. 

EupboNio Pebmutation of Consonants. — The permutation of 
consonants for euphonic reasons, though it throws less light on the 
lawa of sound than dialectic interchange, includes a few points of con- 
siderable interest. Dravidian grammarians have bestowed more atten- 
tion and care on euphonic permutation than on any other subject; 
and the permutations whieh the grammar of Tamil requires or 
allowa are at least twice as numerous, and more than twice as per- 
plexing to beginners, as those of Sanskrit. On examining the permu- 
tations of consonants prescribed in the classical grammars of Tamil, 
Telugu, and Canareae — the three principal languages of this family 
— it is evident that a considerable proportion of them are founded 
upon Sanskrit precedents. Another class in which Sanskrit rules 
of euphony have been, not imitated, but emulated and surpassed, may 
be regarded rather as prosodial than as grammatical changes. But 

• This is affirmed, but 1 think too positively, by Mr Cover (CMUB MagtuAna 
for November 1071, ** Dnvidisu Folk-Songs ”). “ Tamil and Telugu (gw. Oaua- 
reee!) pom eee at the present dsy the complete verb whioh baa left euoh traoee la 

our lasguege at m*, erf, and tasre.” 
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after these have been eliminated! a certain number of euphonic per- 
mutations remain, which are altogether peculiar to ‘these languages, 
and which prooeed from, and help to illustrate, their laws of sound. 
It will suffice to notice a few of those permutations ; for the subject is 
too wide, and at the same time not of sufficient importance, to allow us 
to enter here on a minute investigation of it. 

1. In dvandva compounds, in nouns which are united together, 
not by copulative conjunctions, but by a common sign of plurality (ih 1 
the use of which common sign the Dravidian languages resemble, and 
probably imitate, the Sanskrit), if the second member of the compound 
commences with the first or surd consonant of any of the five vargat 
(viz., k f ch, or 4, f, t, p), the surd must be changed into the correspond- 
ing sonant or soft letter. In those Dravidian languages which have 
adhered to the alphabetical system of Sanskrit, as Telugu and Cana- 
rese, this conversion of the surd into the sonant is carried into 
effect and expressed by the employment of a different character. In 
Tamil, in which the same character is used to represent both surds and 
sonants, a different character is not employed, but the softening of the 
fint consonant of the second word is always apparent in the pronunci- 
ation. This peculiar rule evidently proceeds from the Dravidian law 
that the same consonant which is a surd at the beginning of a word 
should be regarded as a sonant in the middle ; for the first consonant 
of the second word, being placed in the middle of a compound, has 
become a medial by position. The existence of this rule in Telugu and 
Canarese, notwithstanding the Sanskrit influences to which they have 
been subjected, proves that the law of convertibility of surds and 
sonants is not confined to Tamil. 

All the Dravidian dialects agree Jn softening the initial surd of the 
second member of dvandva compounds; but with respect to com- 
pounds in which the words stand to one another in a case-relation — ay., 
substantives of which the first is used adjectivally or to qualify the 
seoond, or an infinitive and its governing verb— Telugu pursues a 
different oourse from Tamil The rule of Telugu is, that when words 
belong to the druta dess, including all infinitives, are followed by 
any word commencing with a surd consonant, such consonant is to 
be converted (as in dvandva compounds) into its soft or sonant equiva- 
lent The rule of Telugu on this point resembles that of the Lappish, 
and stQl more the rule of Welsh; and it has been observed that 
Wehh, possibly through the pre-historio influence of Finnish, is the 
most Seythie of all tha Indo-European languages. 

It Is curious that in combinations of words which are similar to 
those referred to above, and uniformly after infinitives in a, Tamil, 
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instead of softening, doubles and hardens the initial surd-sonant of the 
succeeding word. Tamil also invariably doubles, and consequently 
hardens, the initial surd of the second member of tat-punuha com- 
pounds, as., compounds in which the words stand in a case-relation to 
each other. In such combinations, Canarese, though it is less care- 
ful of euphony than either Tamil or Telugu, requires that the initial 
surd of the second member of the compound should be softened: 
it requires, for instance, that huli togalu , a tiger's skin, shall be^ 
written and pronounced huli dogalu. Tamil, on the contrary, requires 
the initial surd in all such cases to be hardened and doubled — eg., 
the same compound in Tamil, viz., puli tdl , a tiger's skin, must be 
written and pronounced, not puli ddl , but pulir(t)tdl. This doubling 
and hardening of the initial is evidently meant to symbolise the transi- 
tion of the signification of the first word to the second ; and it jpill 
be seen that this expedient has been very frequently resorted to by 
Tamil. 

When the first word is used not as a noun or adjective, but as a verb 
or relative participle, the initial surd of the second word becomes a 
sonant in Tamil also, as in Telugu — e.g., compare kdv a wither- 

ing branch, with kay-(k)kombu t a branch with fruit 

2. The Tamil system of assimilating, or euphonically changing, 
concurrent consonants, is in many particulars almost identical with 
that of Sanskrit, and has probably been arranged in imitation of it. 
Nevertheless there are some exceptions which may be regarded as dis- 
tinctively Dravidian, and which are founded upon Dravidian laws of 
sound — e.g. t the mutation of l into n in various unexpected combina- 
tions. Through this tendency to nasalisation, pNrda, like, becomes 
pbnrda , or rather pdn-dra; lco{-4a, taken, bought, becomes W-tfa; 
and the latter euphonic mutation has found its way in Telugu into the 
root itself which is Icon- «, to buy, instead of the older Tamil kol, 
Tuju also is koiy It does not appear to have been noticed even by 
Tamil grammarians, that l, in a few instances, has been converted into 
n before k. Thus ndn-fo, pronounced n&n-gu, four, is derived from 
vAMcu, an older form of the word ; and Panguni, the Tamil name of 
the month of March-April, has been altered from the Sanskrit Phal~ 
puna. In Telugu a corresponding tendency appears in the change of l 
into o before f — e.g., ilfi, of a house, is softened into itffi. In ell th*e 
oases l is undoubtedly the original; and these proofs of the priority of 
l to n corroborate the suspicion that the Latin a Hut it older than its 
Sanskrit equivalent anycu. 

A into of the Tuda, which seems to arise from considerations of 
eupheay, jnay hers be noticed, ih and th teem to be eu p honically 
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inserted Between l and h and r and nttthkcn, I fefcghd, and 

erahkm , I am, where we should have expected nilkm and trken. 

Euphonic Nunnation ob Nasalisation. — Much use is made in 
the Dravidian languages, especially in Tamil and telugu, of the nasals 
», n, % », and m (to which some add n or m, the half anuwdra of 
the Telugu), for the purpose of euphonising the harder consonants of 
each varga. All the nasals referred to, with the exception of the 
anuwdra , which is an inorganic sound, are regarded by native gram- 
marians as modifications of the sound of m; the nature of each modifi- 
cation being determined by the manner in which m is affected by 
succeeding consonants. In Tamil, as in Sanskrit, all those modifica- 
tions are expressed by the nasal consonants which constitute the final 
characters of each of the five vargm. In Telugu and Oanarese one and 
the same character, which is called anuwdra , but which possesses a 
greater range of power than the anuwdra of Sanskrit, is used to 
represent the whole of the nasal modifications referred to. The pro- 
nunciation of this character, however, varies so as to accord with the 
succeeding consonant, as in Tamil. 

The nunnation, or nasalisation, of the Dravidian languages is of three 
kinds. 

1. The first kind of nunnation is used to a greater extent in Tamil 
than in any other dialect. It consists in the insertion of a nasal before 
the initial consonant of the formative suffix of many nouns and verbs. 
The formative syllable or Buffix, the nature of which will be explained 
more particularly in the succeeding section, is added to the crude root 
of the verb or noun, and constitutes the inflexional theme, to which 
the signs of inflexion are annexed. The nasalised formative is used in 
Tamil in connection with the intransitive form of the verb and the 
isolated form of the noun. When the verb becomes transitive, and 
when the noun becomes adjectival, or is placed in a case-relation to 
some other noun, the nasal disappears, and the consonant to which it 
was prefixed — the initial consonant of the formative — is hardened and 
doubled. The nasal is modified in accordance with the nature of the 
initial consonant of the formative suffix : it becomes & before k or 
9S * before f, ch, or j; 9 before f or ft; n before t or d; and m 
before p or h. Telugu uses the anuwdra to express all these varieties 
of sound 5 end the half anuwdra in certain other oases. 

(i) Of the use of the first nasal 4, to emphasise and euphonise the 
formative suffix hm or p-te, Tamil affords innumerable examples. 
One verb and noon will suffice-*-*.?., a4a*dgu> fee refrain oneself, fee 
keep in, is formed from the root o^o, by fee addition of the formative, 

a 
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intransitive infix gu, which is euphonised into igu; kd^kgd, heat, is 
from Jed ox «r. to bum (in Telugu kd-gu ) ; with the addition of the 
eaffix gei, eaphonised into iigei. The final g is nasalised, not only in 
the ease of the addition of the formative, but sometimes also when it is 
to dioal— e.p., from pag-u, to divide, we have pang-u , a portion. The 
tendency in Tamil to tho nasalisation of this consonant may be illus- 
trated by its treatment of a Sanskrit word. Sans, iunaka (from 
iuna), a dog, has become in Tamil (with the masculine termination an) 
Sunagan, then kunahgan, then by a further change (w being pronounced 
like o before a consonant followed by a) SdnaUgx 

The insertion of the nasal brforc k or g probably accounts for the 
shape of the Tamil adverbs, or rather nouns of place, angu, there, ingu, 
here, engu, where. The demonstrative and interrogative bases a, i, and 
e are followed by ku or gu, the Tamil dative case sign, or rather sign 
of direction, whence agu (k becoming g before a vowel) is nasalised into 
angu, Dr Gundert prefers to derive these nouns of place from the 
(supposititious) demonstrative nouns am and tm, and the interrogative 
noun em, which last still survives in Tamil in the shape of en ; e g., m, 
6n, what, why ; and takes in Telugu the shape of 8mi. By the addition 
of-4he directive ku to these nouns, am, &c., they would naturally be- 
come angu , Ac. I recognise distinct traces of these supposititious de- 
monstrative nounB am or an and tm or in in the formativesof nouns, in 
the inflexional increments, and in the case signs, as will be seen under 
each of those heads ; probably &1bo they are the bases of the poetical 
Tamil equivalents of angu , &c., via., ambar, there, imhar, here, embar, 
where. Still I feel doubtful whether in angu, <fec , we are to recognise 
those demonstrative nouns. If we compare ydngu, Tam. where, a 
poetical form of tkgu, with ydrpdu, another noun of place and time, 
which appears to me to be derived from yd, one of the interrogative 
bases, and the formative, nasalised into ndu, as will be seen under 
the next head, it will appear probable that ydngu has been formed in 
this manner; and if ydngu, then also dngu, ingu, poetical, and' adgu, 
xdgu, and edgv, the common forms. Betides, if we compare these 
Tamil adverbial forma with the Gdnd adverbs aga, there, iga, hero, 
xnga, now, kike, hither, hake, thither; with the Canarese dga , dgahi, 
than, iga, now, ydvdga, when, hdge, in that manner, htge, in thia man- 
ner, alternating with their nasalised forms hdnge and hinge; and with 
the Ooorg akka, than, ikka, now, ekha, when— (remembering that de- 
monstrative nouns of time and place are in these languages mere or 
Isas equivalent— f.y„ in Tamil, dv4u means either there or then)«~we 
■hall conclude, I think, that the primitive form of the Tamil adverbial 
noon at fu, there, with its companions, was agu , and that atgu is 
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only an instance of tlie fondness of the Tamil for nasalisation. (See 
«< Demonstratives, their use as Adverbs.") 

(ii.) Instances of the euphonic use of the nasal of the second varga, 
ft , are more common in Telugu than in Tamil. Thus, paftoh-u, Tel. to 
divide, is derived from pag-y, Tam. ^changed into jMw&tt, and then 
nasalised into paftch-u), and is analogous to the Tamil noun pang-u, a 
portion, derived from the same verbal root retfi&diu, Tel. to double, 
is an example of the use of the euphonic nasal by verbs of the transit 
tive class— a class in which that nasal is not used by any other dialect 
but Telugu. 

(iii.) The cerebrals f and d are not used as formative suffixes of 
verbs, though some verbal roots end in those consonants ; but they are 
not unfrequently used as formatives of neuter nounB — e.g. f ira-d-u, the 
probable original of the Tamil numeral two, corresponding to the 
Canarese era-du, has been euphonised to ira^f-u. The Tamil adver- 
bial nouns d-nrf-u, there, i-iid-u, here, yd-7id-u } where, are derived front 
d and i, the demonstrative bases, and yd, the interrogative base, with 
the addition of the usual neuter formative d-u, euphonised to 
Ydndu , where, when, is used also to signify a year j another form is 
ydn4ei. In common Tamil the word for year is dndu t but ydndu is 
the form I have invariably found in inscriptions. dn4u, a year, the 
more recent word (or rather the obsolete form of this word d^dei), is 
the origin of the word dffei, annual — e.g., d((ei-(kyjearmam f Tam. and 
Mai. an annual ceremony. The omission of the nasal 9 from the word 
dffei shows that the nasal is a portion, not of the root, but of the 
formative, and that it is merely euphonic in origin. The adjectival 
shape of a noun, or that which appears in the inflexion, may be re- 
garded, as a general rule, as its oldest shape. Compare inrffei, Tam. 
double, from irandu, two, with the Canarese eradu, two. We see, 
therefore, that the original shape of the noun of place or time under 
consideration was not durfu, but d^u. What seems to place this 
beyond douljt is the fact that in Telugu the 4 of these words is not 
nas a li sed in ordinary writing, and only slightly nasalised in pronuncia- 
tion. They are d^o, tya, 64 a, there, here, where ; and the last word, 
&4 a * changed to 64u, is used like the corresponding Tamil to 

signify a year. [It will be shown, under the head of the “ Interrogative 
Pronouns," that the Tamil yd takes also the weaker form of 0 , and in 
telugu &] We see the same primitive, unnasalised form of these de- 
monstrative nouns in the Tu}u a fo thither, qfe, hither, ofc whither. 
In Telugu a large number of masculine formatives in 4-u receive In 
pronunciation the obscure nasal for wd4u4u or *d44u, they, 

vdfylu is commonly used, On comparing the Tamil a 
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spoon, with garife, the Telngu form of the same word, we find 
that sometimes the nasal is used by one dialect and rejected by 
another. 

(iv.) We see an example of the euphonic use of n, the nasal of the 
dental varga, in the intransitive verb tiru-nd-u, Tam. to become correct, 
from tvru, the radical base, and du , the formative, euphonised into 
ndu : the transitive form of the same verb is tirurttu, to correct. An 
example of the nasalisation of a noun of this class is found in maru- 
ndu, Tam. a medicinal drug, medicine, which is derived from tM.ru, 
fragrant, with the addition of the formative du, euphonised to ndu , comp. 
Tu]u and ancient Canarese, mnrdu , modern Canarese, maddu. We find, 
I think, the same euphonic nasalisation in the Tamil demonstrative 
adjectives anda, that, inda, this, truly, which. These appear to have 
been formed from the neuter demonstrative pronouns adru , idtfi, and 
the interrogative t-du, by the insertion of the euphonic nasal (as was 
probably done also in the case of angu, Ac., and dridu, Ac.), with the 
addition of a, the sign of the relative* participle, So frequently used in 
the formation of adjectives (see “Adjectives”), ad-u would thus 
become and-a by an easy process. Dr Gundcrt donees these adjec- 
tives from am, im , Ac., the demonstrative nouns referred to in the 
previous paragraph, and da, the formative of relative participles. ThiB 
relative formative, however, is not da, but only a ; and it would be 
necessaiy to put Dr Gundert’s case thus. The demonstrative base am 
was developed into andu , by the addition of du, the neuter formative ; 
and this and-u, by the addition of the relative participle sign a, became 
and-a. A confirmation of this view might be fodnd in the Telugu 
andu, there, which is also the sign of the locative case, and indu, here, 
as compared with the Canarese inda (originally, as we know, m), the 
sign of the instrumental, but a locative case sign originally. This view 
is very plausible, but on the whole I prefer adhering to the view I 
have already taken, which accords with a still larger number of parallel 
instances of Tamil nasalisation. The Tu)u demonstrative Drononn indu 
or undu, it (proximate), corroborates this view. It is simply a nasalised 
form of the Tam. and Can. idu (prox.), ndu (intermediate). The 
TfcuxU andru, indru , Ac., that day, this day, Ac. (Can. andu, indu), 
any also ba enphonisations of adu and idu, that and this j though this 
eaphonisation would be more in accordance with rule if they were 
formed from demonstrative nouns in al and il, the existence of which 
wa may surmise, but of which I can discover no distinct proof. Com- 
pare, however, the Canarese dUi, Uli, dli, there, here, where, which 
may either be derived from supposed demonstrative nouns, of, il, d, or 
from the demonstrative bases of those nouns, a, i, 0, prefixed to K, an 
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altered fork of il, a house, which is used in Tamil, as alii is ja Cauar- 
ese, as a locative case sign. The Tamil ittrei, to-day, a secondary 
form of indru, to-day (also the corresponding attrei, that day, and 
ettrei, what day), would seem to indicate the origin of tjadra, Ac., from 
a root il or tr, from which ittrei, Ac., would naturally proceed like 
ottrei, single, from or or or. Compare indru , Tam. there is not, and 
andru, it is not, which are regularly derived from the negative bases 
il and al. 

(v.) Many examples of the euphonic insertion of m before the suffix 
in b might be adduced, but the following will suffice : tiru-mbu , to 
turn (intransitively), of whioh the root is unquestionably tiru, as 
appears from the corresponding Telugu tiru-gu and Canarese tiru-vu. 
The Tamil form of the transitive of the same verb is tiru-pp-u, to turn. 
An example of a similar insertion of euphonic m before the forma- 
tive b of a noun iB Been in tru-mbu, Tam. an ant, when compared with 
the equivalent Canarese word iru-vc. The formatives nd u and mbu 
are extremely common terminations of Tamil nouns ; and with few, if 
any exceptions, wherever those terminations appear, they will be found 
on examination to be euphonised suffixes to the root. 

2. The second use to which the euphonic nasal is put is altogether 
peculiar to Tamil It consists in the insertion of an euphonic n 
between the verbal theme and the d, which constitutes the sign of the 
preterite of a very large number of Tamil verbs. The same d ordi- 
narily forms the preterite in ancient Canarese, and is not unknown 
to Telugu ; but in those languages the nasal n is not prefixed to it. 
The following are examples of this nasalisation of the sign of the pre- 
terite in Tamil : vdf-nd-in (for vdf-d-in), I flourished, from the root 
vdjr; in Canarese, bd$ : compare old Canarese preterite^ bd^d-m. Bo 
also vifu-nd-u (for vtyu-d-u), having fallen, from the root vyry, or vfyv 
High Tamil, vtjr-d-u; Canarese equivalent, bidd-u. The corresponding 
Malayffiam vtv-u, is an example of the absorption of the dental in the 
na sal. In colloquial, or vulgar, Tamil this euphonic insertion of is is 
carried further than grammatical Tamil allows. Thus, ky-d-a, done, 
and pey-d-a, rained, are vulgarly pronounced ky-fy‘a and pey-ftf-a. 

3. A third use of the euphonic pasal is the insertion, in Tamil, of 
n or is before the final 4 or d of some verbal roots* The same rule 
sometimes applies to roots and forms that terminate in the rough r, 
or even in the ordinary semi-vowel r. Thus, ter*, Can. a calf, is 

ill Tumi (pronounoed iandr-u) j and milr-v, Can. thraa, i* in 
Tunil mtiar-u (pronoun ood mtotdr-%). In tha first and taeond daman 
. of inatuMK in which tamnotim i* naad far pmpoma of aopho ny, dm 
Drandian langn agaa purtue a coon* of ihdr own, which ia d i S wan l 
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from the usages of the Scythian, as well as of the Syro-Arabian and 
Indo-European families of languages. In the Syro-Arabian languages, 
especially in Talmudic Hebrew, euphonic n is always a final, and is 
often emphatic as well as euphonic. In Turkish, n is used between 
the bases of words and their inflexions in a manner similar to its 
use in Sanskrit. In the North-Indian vernaculars an obscure nasal, 
n, is often used as a final But none of these usages perfectly 
corresponds to the Dravidian nasalisation referred to under the first 
and second beads. In the third class of instances the Dravidian 
usage bears a close resemblance to the Indo-European. In the 
seventh class of Sanskrit v^bal roots a nasal is inserted in the 
special tenses, so os to coalesce with a final dental — t.g.> nid , to revile, 
becomes nindati , he reviles. Compare alBO the root uda, water, with 
itB derivative root i md, to be wet. A similar nasalisation is fottnjj both 
in Latin and Greek. In Latin we find the unaltered root in the pre- 
terite, and a nasalised form in the present — c.g., compare scidi with 
scindo, cubui with cumbo, ietigi with tango, fregi with frango. Com- 
pare also the Latin centum with the Greek J-xam In Greek, compare 
the roots and with the nasalised forms of those roots found 
in the present tense — e.g., /uavAdw, to learn, and Ku/ifi-aw, to take. 
The principle of euphonic nasalisation contained in these Sanskrit, 
Greek, and Latin examples, though not perfectly identical with the 
Dravidian usage, corresponds to it in a remarkable degree. The differ- 
ence consists in this, that in the Indo-European languages the insertion 
of a nasal appears to be purely euphonic, whereas in Tamil it gener- 
ally contributes to grammatical expression. The consonant to whioh 
n is prefixed by neuter verbs iB not only deprived of the «, but also 
hardened and doubled, by transitives. 

Pmcvbntion of Hiatus. — An examination of the means employed 
in the Dravidian languages to prevent hiatus between concurrent 
vowels, will bring to light some analogies with the Indo-European 
languages, especially with Greek. 

In Sanskrit, and all other languages in which negation is effected by 
the use of " alpha privative/ 1 when this a is followed by a vowel, » is 
added to it to prevent hiatus, and a becomes an, in, or un. In the 
£stin and Germanic languages this n, which was used at first euphoni- 
cally, has become an inseparable part of the privative particles in or un. # 
In the greater number of the Indo-European languages this is almost 
the only conjuncture of towels in which hiatus is prevented by the 
insertion of an euphonic n. In Sa nskri t and Pfili, n is also used for the * 
purpose of preventing hiatus between the final base-vowels of noons or 
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profcouns and their ease terminations, in order that the voxels of the 
base may escape eliaion or corruption, and be preserved pure. In 
some instances (a probably older) m is used for this purpose instead 
of a. This usage is unknown in the cognate languages, with the excep- 
tion of the use of ft between the vowel of the base and the termina- 
tion of the genitive plural in Zend and old high German. It is in 
Greek that the use of n, to prevent hiatus, has been most fully de- 
veloped; for whilst in Sanskrit contiguous vowels are combined qi* 
changed, so that hiatus is unknown, in Greek, in which vowels are 
more persistent, n is used to prevent hiatus between contiguous vowels, 
and that not only when they belong to the same word, but also, and 
still more, when they belong to different words. 

On turning our attention to the Dravidian languages, we may chance 
at first Bight to observe nothing which resembles the system now 
mentioned. In Tamil and Canarese, and generally in the Dra- 
vidian languages, hiatus between contiguous vowels is prevented by 
the use of v or y. Vowels are rarely combined or changed in the 
Dravidian languages, as in Sanskrit, excopt in the case of compounds 
which have been borrowed directly from Sanskrit itself ; nor are final 
vowels elided in these languages before words commencing with a 
vowel, with the exception of some short finals, which are considered as 
mere vocalisations. In Telugu and Canarese a few other unimportant 
vowels ore occasionally elided. Ordinarily, however, for the Bake of 
ease of pronunciation, and in order to the retention of the agglutinative 
structure which is natural to these languages, all vowek are preserved 
pure and pronounced separately; but as hiatus iB dreaded with pecu- 
liar intensity, the awkwardness of concurrent vowels is avoided by the 
interposition of v or y between the final vowel of one word and the 
initial vowel of the succeeding one. The rule of Tamil, which in 
most particulars is the rule of Canarese also, is that v is used after 
the vowels a, u, and o, with their long vowels, and au, and that y is 
used after t, e, with their long vowels, and et. Thus, in Tamil, vara 
Hid, not come, is written and pronounced varar(vyiUei, and vajri-aUa 
(it is) not the wfiy, becomes varir(y)-alla. 

This use of v in one conjunction of vowels, and of y in another, is 
doubtless a result of the progressive refinement of the language. 

« Originally, we may conclude that one consonant alone was used for 
this purpose, and this may possibly have been v changing into m, n, 
and y. In Malay&lam, as Dr Gundert observes, y has gradually 
encroached on the domain of v, pure a having become rare. Words 
like the Tunil avan (a + (v) + ft), he, remote; wan (»+(*)+»), he, 
proximate, changing in Telugu into v04u and v&4% prwr* s uffirismti y 
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the great antiquity of v. They appear to me to prove that even in 
Telugn y ia more recent than v. Possibly, also, the n of the Telugu is 
more reoent than ro. The only thing, however, perfectly certain, is 
that m, w, v, and y interchange in Telugu, Tujn, and Canarese, and 
n, v, and y in Tamil. Euphonic insertions between contiguous vowels 
are observed in the common conversation of Dravidians, as well as in 
written compositions; and they are found even in the barbarous 
dialects — e.g., in the Ku, which was reduced to writing only a few 
years ago, v may optionally be used for euphony, as in Tamil. Thus, 
in Ku, one may say either ddlu, she, or d(v)dlu. This insertion of v 
or y takes place, not only when a word terminating with a vowel is 
followed by a word beginning with another vowel, but also (as in 
Sanskrit) between the final vowels of substantives and the initial 
vowels of their case terminations — e.g., in the tamarind, 

pild-(y)-il, in the jack. The use of alpha privative to produce negation 
being unknown to the Dravidian languages, there is nothing in any of 
them which corresponds to the use of an, in, or un privative, instead 
of a, in the Indo-European languages, before words beginning with a 
vowel. 

The only analogy which may at first sight hate ap^ared to exist 
between the Dravidian usage and the Greek, in respect of the preven- 
tion of hiatus, consists in the use of -v or y by the Dravidian languages 
as an euphonic copula. When we enter more closely on the examina- 
tion of the means by which hiatus is prevented, a real and remark- 
able analogy comes to light ; for in many instances where Tamil uses 
v , Telugu and Tuju, like Greek, «se n. By one of the two classes 
into which all words are arranged in Telugu for euphonic purposes, 
y is used to prevent hiatus when the succeeding word begins with 
a vowel; by the other, a veiy numerous class, n is used, precisely 
as in Greek. Thus, instead of tinnagd tgenu, it went slowly, Telugu 
requires us to say tinnagdjn) -igenu. When n is used in Telugu 
to prevent hiatus, it is called druta, and words which admit of this 
euphonic appendage are called druta prahrits , words of the druta class. 
Druta means fleeting/ and the druta n may be interpreted as the n 
which often disappears. The other class of words consists of those 
which use y instead of n, or prevent elision in the Sanskrit manner by 
sandhi or combination. Such words are called the fyda class, and the 
rationale of their preferring y to n was first pointed out by Mr Brown. 
Whenever n (or its equivalent, ni or nu) could have a miming of its 
own — e.g., wherever it could be supposed to represent the copulative 
conjunction, or the case sign of the accusative or the locative, there its 
use is inadmiasibli, and either y or sandhi must bis used instead. 
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Hence, there is no difference in principle between n and y,*for the 
latter is used in certain cases instead of the former, merely for the 
purpose of preventing misapprehension ; and it can scarcely be doubted 
that both letters were originally identical in origin and in use, like v 
and y in Tamil. 

An euphonic peculiarity of Telugu may here be noticed, ni or 
nu, the equivalents of n, are used euphonically between the final vowel 
of any word belonging to the druta class (the class which uses n to 
prevent hiatus), and the hard, surd initial consonant of the succeeding' 
word — which initial surd is at the same time converted into its corre- 
sponding sonant. They may also be optionally used before any initial 
consonant, provided always that the word terminating in a vowel to 
which they are affixed, belongs to the class referred to. It is deserving 
of notice, that in this conjunction ni or nu may be changed into that 
form of m (the Telugu anusvdra) which coalesces with the succeeding 
consonant. Occasionally, m is used in Telugu to prevont hiatus between 
two vowels where we should have expected to find n, or, in Tamil, v. ' 

m may perhapB bo regarded as the original form of the euphonic 
copula of Telugu, and n and y as a softening of the same. A dis- 
tinct trace of the use, apparently a very ancient use, of m to prevent 
hiatus, instead of n or v, may be noticed in classical Canarese, in the 
accusative singular of certain nouns — e.g., instead of guru-iham, the 
accusative of guru , a teacher, guru-m-am may be used. On the other 
hand, in Tu]u, an older v seems to have changed into m, and even into 
mb. Thus, mdl, Tuju, she (prox.), stands for tma/, and that for ivaf: 
m&r, they (prox.), for imar , and that for ivar, whilst the sing. masc. of 
the same is imbe, for t van. Compare the Tuja remote sing, masc., 
dye, he. The evidence of all the other dialects in favour of v being 
originally the euphonic vowel of the pronouns i» so strong that the Tuju 
m must, I think, be regarded as a corruption. In colloquial Tamil m 
is used in some instances instead of v, where v alone is used, not only 
by the classics, but by scrupulously correct writers up to the present 
day — e.g., ennamd, whatever it may be, instead of the more correct 
mnavd, from enna, what, and 6, the particle expressing doubt 

It may be noticed here, that where n is used in later Sanskrit 
to prevent hiatus between base vowels and case terminations, y is often 
need instead in the Sanskrit of the Vedas. I regard m as the original 
form of the euphonic copula of the Telugu, and n and y as a soften- 
ing of the same. 

It has been mentioned that v and y are the letters which are used in 
Tamil for preventing hiatus, where n and y are used by Telugu. 
On erawfainp move closely the forms and inflexions of c l as sical 
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Tamil, we shall find reason for advancing a step farther. In Tamil, 
also,' ft ie used instead of v in a considerable number of instances, 
especially in the pronominal terminations of verbs in the classical 
dialect. Thus, the neuter plural demonstrative being avei (for a-(v)-a 
from a-a), we should expect to find the Bame a-(v)-ei, or the older 
o-(v)-u, in the third person plural neuter of verbs ; but we find a-(n)-a 
instead — we find the hiatus of a-a filled up with n instead of v — 
e.y., imkkindra(n)a, they are (neuter), instead of irukkindra(v)a. So 
also, whilst in the separate demonstratives avan, he, and avar , they 
(epicene), the hiatus is filled up with v — ay., (o-(r)-a*, a-(v)-ar) f in 
the pronominal terminations of verbs in the classical dialect we find 
Or(n)~an often used instead of o~(v)-an, and a-(n)-ar instead of a-(v)-ar 
— e.g., irunda(n)an, he was, instead of t runda(v)an, or its ordinary 
contraction irunddn. We sometimes also find the same n in the neuter 
plural of appellative nouns and verbs in the classical dialect — ay., 
porula(n)a, things that are real, realities, instead of porufa(v)a, or 
simply porula. va ru-{n)-a = varubavei, things that will come. We 
find the same use of n to prevent hiatus in the preterites and relative 
past participles of a large number of Tamil verbs — e.g., fcdfti(n)£», I 
showed ; kdffi(n)a , which showed ; in which forms the n which comes 
between the preterite participle k&tfi and the terminations in and a , is 
clearly used (as v in ordinary cases) to prevent hiatus. The euphonic 
character of this n (respecting which Bee the Section on “ Verbs, Preterite 
Tense ”) is confirmed by the circumstance that n optionally changes in 
classical Tamil into y — e.g., we may say that showed, 

instead of Adtft(n)o. Another instance of the use of n in Tamil for 
the prevention of hiatus appears to be furnished by the numerals. 
The compound numerals between ten and twenty are formed by the 
combination of the word for ten with each numeral in rotation. The 
Tamil word for ten is pattu, but padu is used in the numerals above 
twenty, and pad*, identical with the Telugn word for ten, is used in 
the numerals from eleven to eighteen inclusive. Between this pad* 
and the units which follow, each of which, with the exception of 
mdndru, three, and ndlu, four, commences with a vowel, n is inserted 
for the prevention of hiatus where the modem Tamil would have used 
v. The euphonic character of this » appears to be established on 
comparing the Tamil and Canarese numerals with those of the Telugn, 
in most of which h is used instead of n — e.g., 

Tbldotj. Tamil and Canacth. 

fifteen pad*(h)4nu padUnyeindu (Can. eHu) 

sixteen padi-ttydru padulnUttu . 

seventeen padi\hy4i* padi-{n)4ru (Cut. H») 
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In the Tamil compound numeral, padir(n}mdndru, thirteen, \re find 
the same n used as in the previous examples, though there is no 
hiatus to be prevented. Telugu has here pada-mddu, the Canareae 
hadi-muru; and as Canareae uses n, like Tamil, in all the other 
compound numbers between eleven and eighteen indusive, and dis- 
penses with it here, I think it may be conduded that in the Tamil 
padi(n)mundru , the n has crept in through the influence of the numerals 
on each side of it, and in accordance with the euphonic tendendes <£ 
the language in general Dr Gundert thinks padin hardly an example 
of ft used for the prevention of hiatus. He prefers to regard the in of 
these numerals as the in of the oblique case, and considers padin - 
m&ndra (in Malay&lam, padim-m&ipu) as decisive to this effect. He 
adduces also ombadin-dyiram (Tam. onbadin), nine thousand, and 
etjbadm hddi (also capable of being UBed in Tamil), eighty crons. On 
the other hand, it may be replied that the h used by Tdugu cannot 
be regarded as a sign of the oblique case, and that if it be admitted 
that it is used simply for the prevention of hiatus, this fact should be 
allowed to throw light on the use of n in the Bame words in the other 
languages. It would be quite natural, however, that in, the inflexional 
increment of the Tam.-Mal. oblique case, should be used instead of the 
merely euphonic n, where it appeared to fit in suitably. Identity of 
sound would recommend it for occasional use. In the Coorg dialect n 
appears in all the compounds after padu, the form of pattu, ten, used 
in construction — e.g., padunarye , fifteen, padundru, sixteen, padvnSfu, 
seventeen. Notwithstanding this, the inflexional increment of the 
Coorg does not contain it, but is either 4 a or ra. Similarly in Tn}u, 
in which the possessive increment is a, ta, or da, and the locative f or 
f, in or fu, u is inserted between pad*, ten, and the words for four, Ac., 
in the compound numerals from fourteen to nineteen indusive — e.y., 
pad(n)ormba, nineteen. The n thus inserted must surely be euphonic. 

We have an indubitable instance of the use of n, even in common 
Tamil, to prevent hiatus, in appellative nouns ending in ei—e.g., when 
an appellative noun is formed from ifei, youth, or young, by annexing 
an, the sign of the masc. sing., the compound is not ileity)-an, but 
#*-(ft)-a», or even ifei-(n)-an. ft is merely a more liquid form of a, 
and in MalayAlam regularly replaces n in the pronoun of the first 
person. Probably also mandr, the epicene plural of the future tense 
of the Tamil verb in some of the poets, is for enmeb(n}dr, 

they will say, for enmdr, and that for enbdr, the more common form. 

There is thus reason to suppose that originally Tamil agreed with 
Tdugu in using a nasal instead of a eemi-vowd to keep contiguous 
vowels separate. It may be objected that n evinces no tendency to 
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change into v. I admit this ; but i£ we suppose m, not n, to have 
been the nasal which was originally employed for this purpose, every 
difficulty will disappear ; for m readily changes on the one hand to v, 
and on the other to n. Not is it a merely gratuitous supposition that 
Telugu may have used a at a former period instead of n, for we 
have already noticed that ni or nu, the euphonic equivalents of n, ore 
interchangeable in certain conjunctions with the anusvdra or assimilat- 
ing m; that in two important instances (the copulative particle and 
the aoriat formative) thf n of Telugn replaces an older m of Tamil ; 
that m is occasionally used instead of n , to prevent hiatus between 
contiguous vowels ; and that in Sanskrit also, instead of the n which is 
ordinarily inserted between certain pronominal bases and their case 
terminations, an oldor m is sometimes employed. It may also be 
noticed that the ni or nu, which may be considered as the euphonic 
suffix of the accusative in Telugu, is replaced in old Canarese by 

In Tuju, n is sometimes used to provent hiatus. When the personal 
pronouns beginning with a vowel arc suffixed to paiticiplcs for the pur- 
pose of forming participial nouns, n is euphonically inserted where v 
would ordinarily be inserted in Tamil and Canarese— e.g., ma(pu-(n)- 
dye, he who makes. Tamil agrees with Tuju in thus inserting n after 
past participles ending in i — e.g., compare paiiiii’(n)-avan, Tam. 
he who made, with battir(n)-dye, Tuju, ho who came. Sometimes this 
euphonic n is inserted in Tuju where y would bo iiisertod in Tamil — 
e.g., dhore-(n)-dkulu, Tulu, gentlemen, Tam. durei-(y)-avarga{ (plural 
used honorifically for singular). In amma-(n'Hiku[a f Tuju, mistresses, 
Tamil would run the vowels together. When the adverbial particle 
aga is added to the root of a verb, to denote the time at which an 
action takes place, n inserted between the concurrent vowels — e.g., 
7na}pu-(n)-aga, when making. Compare with these particulars the 
uses of the druta n of Telugu. The emphatic particle d becomes 
in Tuju not only y& or vS, according to the nature of the preceding 
vowel, as in Tamil, but also n£, after a, and sometimes after e — e.g., 
dye-{n)4, he himself, n is inserted iu like manner before d and 6, the 
interrogative particles, where v would be inserted in Tamil, as also 
before 6 when used interrogatively. 

The reader cannot fail to have observed that whilst the Dravidian 
languages accord to a certain extent with Sanskrit in the point 
which has now been discussed, they accord to a much larger extent 
with Greek, and in one particular (the prevention of hiatus between 
the contiguous vowels of separate words) with Greek alone. It is 
impossible to suppose that the Dravidian languages borrowed this 
usage from Sanskrit* seeing that it occupies a much leu important 
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plape in Sanskrit than in the Dravidian languages, and has been much 
less fully developed. 

It should be mentioned here that the letter r is in some instances 
used to prevent hiatus in each of the Dravidian idioms. In Tamil, kd, 
the imperative singular of the verb to preserve, becomes in the plural, 
not kd-(v)-um, but Jed-(r)-um. Canarese in certain cases inserts r 
or ar between the crude noun and the cose terminations, instead of the 
more common v, n, or d — e.g., karid } -ar-a , of that which is black. Th» 
ar, however, is probably only another form «of ad. Telugu inserts 
r in a more distinctively euphonic manner, as, for instance, between 
certain nouns and dlu, the suffix by which the feminine gender is some- 
times denoted — e.g., sundaru-(r)-dlu , a handsome woman. Compare 
this with the Tamil 8oundariyar(v)-al, in which the same separation is 
effected by the use of the more common euphonic v. r is inserted 
euphonically in Telugu in other connections also — e.g. t poda-rdllu, 
• from poda, leaf, and illu, house = a bower. 

The d which intervenes between the i of the preterite verbal parti, 
ciple and the Buffixos of many Canarese verbs (e.g., mddx-(d)-a, that 
did), though possibly in its origin a sign of the preterite, is now used 
simply as an euphonic insertion. This d becomes invariably n in 
Telugu and Tamil ; and in Tamil it is sometimes softened further into 
y. f is sometimes stated to be used in Telugu for a similar purpose — 
viz., to prevent hiutus between certain nouns of quality and the nouns 
which are qualified by them — e.g., laraku-f-ammu , a sharp arrow, but 
I have no doubt that this f is identical with ft, and was originally 
an inflexional particle, g is in some instances used by Telugu to 
prevent hiatus, or at least as an euphonic formative, whore Tamil 
would prefer to use v — t.g., the rational plural noun of number, six 
persons, may either be dru{g)ur-u or dru(v)ur-u. k seems to be used 
for the same purpose in padakotfdu (pada-k-ondu), eleven. gd$u, he, 
for vddu, and gdru, they, for vdru, are instances of the use of g for v in 
Telugu. 

Habvokio Sequence of Vowels. —In all the languages of the 
Scythian group (Finnish, Turkish, Mongolian, Manchu) a law has been 
observed which may be called “ the law of harmonic sequence.” The 
law is, that a given vowel oecurring in one syllable of a word, or in 
the root, requires an analogous vowel, t.e. a vowel belonging to the 
same set (of whioh sets there are in Turkish four) in the following 
syllables of the same word, or in the particles appended to it, which, 
therefore, alter their vowels accordingly. This rule, of which some 
traces remain even in modern Fenian, appears to pervade all the 
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Scythian languages, and has been regarded as a confirmation of the 
theory that aU those languages have sprung from a common origin. 

In Telugu a similar law of attraction, or harmonic sequence, is found 
to exist. Traces of it, indeed, appear in all the Dravidian lan- 
guages, especially in Tu)u, which in this particular comes nearest to 
Telugu ; but it is in Telugu that it comes out most distinctly and 
regularly. The range of its operation in Telugu is restricted to two 
▼owels i and u; but in principle it appears to be idontical with the 
Scythian law, u being changed into i, and t into u , according to the 
nature of the preceding vowel. Thus the copulative particle iB ni after 
t, I, ei; and nu after u and the other vowels. kv r the Bign of the 
dative case, becomes in like manner ki after i, t, and ei. In the above- 
mentioned instances it is the vowels of the appended particles which 
are changed through the attraction of the vowels of the words to which 
they are suffixed ; but in a large number of cases the suffixed policies 
retain their own vowels, and draw the vowels of the verb or nonn to which 
they are suffixed, as also the vowels of any particles that may be added 
to them, into harmony with themselves. Thus, the Telugu pluralising 
termination or suffix being lu, the plural of katti, a knife, would natu- 
rally be kattilu; but the vowel of the suffix is too powciful for that of 
the base, and accordingly the plural becomes kattulu. So also, whilst 
the singular dative is katti-ki, the dative plural is, not kattila-ki, but 
kaUula-hi; for la, , the plural inflexion, has the same power as the 
pluralising particle hi to convert katti into kattu, besides being able to 
change ki, the dative post-position of the singular, into leu. 

In the inflexion of verbs, the most influential particles in Telugu are 
those which are marks of time, and by suffixing which the tenses are 
formed. Through the attraction of those particles, not only the vowels 
of the pronominal fragments which are appended to them, but even 
the secondary vowels of the verbal root itself, are altered into harmony 
with the vowel of the particle of time. Thus, from kalugu, to be able, 
dUf the aorist particle, and nu, the abbreviation of the pronoun nSnu, I, 
is formed the aorist first person singular kalugu- du-nu, I am able. On 
the other hand, the past verbal participle of kalugu, is not kalugi, but 
haligi, through the attraction of the final i, the characteristic of the 
tense ; and the preterite of the first person singular, therefore, is not 
halugi-tiruu, but kaligi-ti-ni. Thus, the verbal root kalu becomes 
kali; nu, the abbreviation of nSnu, becomes ni; and both have by these 
changes been brought into harmony with ti, an intermediate particle, 
which is probably an ancient sign of the preterite. 

This remarkable law of the Telugu phonetic system evidently sooords 
with the -essential principles of the law of harmonic sequenoe by which 
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the Qcythian languages are characterised! and differs widely from tlie 
prevailing usage of the Indo-Eur6pean languages. The change which 
is apparent in the pronominal terminations of the various tenses of the 
Telugn verb (e.g., nu in the first person of the present tense! ni in the 
preterite), have been compared with the variation in Greek and Latin 
of the pronominal terminations of the verb according to the tenBe. 
But the change in Greek and Latin arises merely from euphonic cor- 
ruption! whereas the Dravidian change takeB place in accordance with 
a regular fixed phonic law, the operation of which is still apparent in 
every part of the grammar. 

Though I have directed attention only to the examples of this law 
which are furnished by Telugu, in which it is most fully developed, 
traces of its existence could easily be pointed out in the other dialects. 
Thus, in the Canarese verbal inflexions, the Anal euphonic or enun- 
ciative vowel of the abbreviated personal pronouns is u, e, or accord- 
ing to the character of the preceding vowel — e.g., mdduttev-e, we do, 
mddutttr-i , ye do, mddulev-u, we did. If in the means employed to 
prevent hiatus between contiguous vowels, the Dravidian languages 
appeared to have been influenced by Indo-European usages, still more 
decided traces of Scythian influences may be noticed in the phonetic 
law now mentioned. 

Principles op Syllabation. — The chief peculiarity of Dravidian 
syllabation is its extreme simplicity and dislike of compound or 
concurrent oonsononts; and this peculiarity characterises Tamil, the 
earliest cultivated member of the family, in a more marked degree 
than any other Dravidian language. In Telugu, Canarese, and Malay- 
ftlam, the great majority of primitive Dravidian words — i.e., words 
which have not been derived from Sanskrit, or altered through San- 
skrit influences — and in Tamil all words without exception, including 
even Sanskrit derivatives, are divided into syllables on the following 
plan. Double or treble consonants at the beginning of syllables, like 
ttr in strength, are altogether inadmissible. At the beginning, not 
only of the first syllable of every word, but also of every succeeding 
syllable, only one consonant is allowed. If in the middle of a word of 
several syllables, one syllable ends with a consonant and the succeeding 
one commences with another consonant, the concurrent consonants 
must be euphonioally assimilated, or else a voweT*must be inserted 
between them. At the conclusion of a word, double and treble con- 
sonants, ngth in strength, are as inadmissible aa at the beginning ; and 
every word must terminate in Telugu, Tu]u, and Canarese, ha a vowel ; 
in Tamil, either in a vowel or in a single semi-vowel, as Z or r, or in a 
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single nasal, as n or m. Malayftlam resembles Tamil in this, but 
evinces a more decided preference for vowel terminations. It is 
obviouB that this plan of syllabation is extremely unlike that of 
Sanskrit. 

The only double consonants which can stand together in the middle 
of a word in Tamil without an intervening vowel, are as follows. The 
various nasals, n, ft, n, n, and m, may precede the sonant of the varga 
to which they belong; and hence n-g, n-6, or H-ch, n-d, n-d, m-b, 
may occur, also ii», fin, ny, nu , mm, nm, and nm : the doubled surds, 
lek, Si or chch, ft> PP* lit n (pronounced ttr; also fk, and fp; *k, 
Teh, and Tp ; yy, ll, vv ; and finally nr, pronounced ndr. The only 
treble consonants which can coalesce in Tamil, under any circumstances, 
are the very soft, liquid ones, r,id and ynd. Tamilian laws of sound 
allow only the above-mentioned consonants to stand together in the 
middle of wordB without the intervention of a vowel. All othA* con- 
sonants must be assimilated — that is, the first must be made the 
same as the second, or else a vowel must be inserted between them to 
render each capable of being pronounced by Tamilian organs. In the 
other Dravidian dialects, through the influence of Sanskrit, nasals are 
combined, not with sonants only, but also with surds — e.g., pamp-v, 
Tel. to send, fnf-u, Can. eight. The repugnanoe of Tamil to this 
practice is so very decided, that it must be concluded to be non-Dra- 
vidion. Generally i is the vowel which is used for the purpose of 
separating unassimilable consonants, as appears from the manner in 
which Sanskrit derivatives are Tamilised. Sometimes u is employed 
instead of i. Thus the Sanskrit preposition pra is changed into pin i 
in the compound derivatives which have been borrowed by Tamil; 
whilst Krishna becomes Kirutfina-ii (f( instead of §h), or even Kif- 
fwa-n. Even such soft conjunctions of consonants as the Sanskrit 
dya, dva , gya, Ac., are separated in Tamil into diya, diva, and giya. 
Another rule of Tamil syllabation is, that when the first consonant of 
an unassimilable double consonant is separated from the second and 
formed into a syllable by the intervention of a vowel, every such con- 
sonant (not being a semi-vowel) must be doubled before the vowel is 
suffixed. Thus, tatva, Sans, nature, becomes in Tamil tat(t)uvaf 
apraydjana, unprofitable, ap(jp)irayMana. 

In consequence of these peculiarities of syllabation and the aggluti- 
native structure of its inflexions, the Tamil language appears very 
verbose and lengthy when compared with Sanskrit and the languages 
of Europe. Nevertheless, each syllable being exceedingly simple, and 
the great, majority of the syllables being short, rapidity of enunciation 
is made to compensate for the absence of contraction and compression. 
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Finnic* Hungarian, and other languages of the same stock, 
allow of only one consonant at the beginning of a syllable. When 
foreign words which begin with two consonants are pronounced by a 
Magyar, the consonants are separated by the insertion of a vowel — t.g., 
hrdl becomes kirdly. Where the first consonant is a sibilant, it is 
formed into a distinct syllable by a prefixed vowel — t.g., achola 
becomes iakdla. How perfectly in accordance with Tamil this is, is 
known to every European resident in Southern India who has heard 
the natives speak of establishing, or sending their children to, an Eng- 
lish isMl. The same peculiarity has been discovered in the language 
of the Scythic tablets of Behistun. In rendering the word Sparta 
into Scythian, the translator is found to have written it with a preced- 
ing t — t.g., Itparla , precisely as it would be written in the present day 
in Magyar or in Tamil. 

Professor Max MtiUer, in his “ Lectures on the Science of Language, 
Second Scries/’ adduces many similar instances in other families of lan- 
guages. “ Many wordB in Latin begin with se, at, sp. Some of these 
are found, in Latin inscriptions of the fourth century after Christ, Bpdt 
with an initial i — t.g., iaperitua. It seems that the Celtic nations were 
unable to pronounce an initial a before a consonant, or at least that 
they disliked it Richards, as quoted by Pott, says, 1 No British word 
begins with a when a consonant or w follows, without setting y before 
it; and when we borrow any words from another language which 
begin with an a and a consonant immediately following it, we prefix a 
V before such words, as from the Latin achola, yagol; apintua , yapryd 
The Spaniards in Peru, even when reading Latin, pronounce ealudium 
for atudium, tachola for achola. Hence the constant addition of the 
initial vowel in the Western, or chiefly Celtic, branch of the Roman 
family. French etperer, instead of Latin aperare ; atabxlire, became 
establir, lastly Uablir, to establish.” — P. 195. “ Words beginning with 
more than one consonant are most liable to phonetic corruption. It 
certainly requires an effort to pronounce distinctly two or three con- 
sonants at the beginning without intervening vowels, and we could 
easily understand that one of these consonants should be slurred over 
and allowed to drop. But if it is the tendency of language to facilitate 
pronunciation, we must not shirk the question how it came to pass 
that such troublesome forms were ever framed and sanctioned. Most 
of them owe their origin to contraction— -that is to say, to an attempt 
to pronounce two syllables as one, and thus to save time and breath, 
though not without paying for it by an increased consonantal effort”— 
P. 187. “ There are languages still in existence in which each syllable 

consists either of a vowel, or of a vowel pseoeded by one oonsonaat 
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only, and in which no syllable eyer ends in a consonant This is the 
case, for instance, in the Polynesian languages. A Hawaian finds it 
almost impossible to pronounce two consonants together. All syllables 
in* Chinese are open or nasal. In South Africa, all the members of the 
great family of Bpeech called by Dr Bleok the Bft-ntu family, agree in 
general with regard to the simplicity of their syllables. In the other 
family of South African speech, the Hottentot, compound consonants 
are equally eschewed at the beginning of words. In Kafir we find 
gold pronounced igolide. If we look to the Finnish, and the whole 
Uralic class of the Northern Turanian languages, we meet with the 
same disinclination to admit double consonants at the beginning, or any 
consonants whatever at the end of words. No genuine Finnish word 
begins with a double consonant, for the assimilated and softened con- 
sonants, which are spelt as double letters, were originally simple 
sounds. The Esthonian, Lapp, Mordvinian, Ostiaki&n, and'* Hun- 
garian, by dropping or weakening their final and unaccented vowels, 
have acquired a large number of words ending in simple and double 
consonants ; but throughout the Uralic class, wherevor we can trace the 
radical elements of language, we always find Bimple consonants and 
simple vowels.” — P. 190. 

The mode in which compound consonants are dealt with in Prakrit 
and the modem North Indian vernaculars, is investigated and explained 
by Mr Beames in chapter iv. of his “ Comparative Grammar.” The 
Prakrit rules for the assimilation of compound consonants bear a con- 
siderable resemblance, up to a certain point, to the Dravidian, especially 
iq regard to the combination called by Mr Beames “ the strong nexus ” 
—that is, the combination, without a vowel, of the strong consonants 
only, such as Id, tp f Ac., respecting which the rule of the Prakrits, as of 
Tamil, is that the first consonant should be assimilated to the next. 
Yararuchi expresses the Prakrit rule rather peculiarly by saying that 
the first consonant is elided, the second doubled. The corresponding 
Tamil rule applies only to the treatment of tadbharai, no such con- 
junction of consonants as to, Ac., being possible in words of purely 
Dravidian origin. 


Minor Dialectic Peculiarities. 

1. Fuphomc DitplaoemevU of ContonanU. 

In the Dravidian languages, consonants are sometimes (bund to 
change places through haste or considerations of euphony, especially, 
but not exduaivelj, in the speech of the vulgar. 

We have an example of thie in the Tamil taiei, flesh, which by a 
displacement of consonant^ and a consequent change of the surd into 
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the sonant, has become Sadei : htdirei , a horse, is In this manner often 
pronounced by the vulgar in the Tamil country kuridei ; and looking 
at the root-syllable of the Telugu word, gur-ram, it is hard to decide 
whether kuridei or htdirei is to be regarded as the true Dravidian 
original, though the apparent derivation of the word from kudi, Tam. 
to leap, inclines me to prefer kudirei. In many instances, through the 
operation of this displacement, we find one form of a word in Tamil, 
and another, considerably different, in Telugu or CanareBe. Thus, 
koppul , Tam. the navel, is in Telugu pokkili , in Malay&lam pokkul and 
pokkil ; and padar , Tam. to spread as a creeper, is in Canarese parad-u. 
In comparing words in the different dialects, it is always necessary to 
bear in mind the frequent recurrence of this displacement 

2 Euphonic Displacement of Vowels. 

In Telugu we find many instances of a still more curious displace- 
ment of vowels. This displacement occurs most commonly in words 
which consist of three short syllables beginning with a vond; and 
when it occurs, wo find that the second vowel has disappeared, and 
that the first vowel has migrated from the beginning of the word to the 
second syllable, and at the same time been lengthened to compensate 
for the vowel that is lost We have here to deal, therefore, with an 
euphonic amalgamation of vowels, as well as an euphonic displacement. 
I take as an example the Dravidian demonstrative pronouns, remote 
and proximate ; and I select the plural, rather than the singular, to get 
rid of the disturbing element of a difference which exists in the fopna- 
tives. In Tamil those pronounB are avar, they, remote ; and ivar, they, 
proximate, corresponding to illi and hi. Canarese adds u to each 
word, so that they become avaru and ivaru. By analogy this is the 
form we should expect to find in Telugu also ; but on examination, we 
find in Telugu vdru instead of avaru, and vtru instead of ivaru. The 
neuter demonstrative pronouns of Telugu being dissyllables, there 
is no displacement in their nominatives (adi, that, idi, this, correspond" 
ing closely to the Tamil adu, idu) ; but when they become trisyllables 
by the addition of the inflexional suffix ni, we find a displacement 
similar to that which has been described — e.g. t adini , it, or of it, 
becomes ddni, and idini becomes dtni. Many ordinary substantives 
undergo in Telugu a similar change — e.g., ural , Tamil, a mortar, pro- 
nounced oral, should by analogy be oralu in Telugu ; but instead of 
oralu we find rdlu. In each of the instances mentioned, the change 
seems to have been produced by the rejection of the second vowel, and 
the substitution for it of a lengthened form of the first This unsettled- 
ness of the vowels, as Dr Gundert oalla it, attaches chiefly to the 
enunciation of l, r, and other liquid consonants. 
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As soon as this’peculiar law of the displacement of vowels is brought 
to light, a large number of Telugu words and forms, which at first sight 
appear to be widely different from Tamil and Canarese, are found to 
be the same or but slightly altered. Thus Jcddu, Tel., it will not be, 
or it is not, is found to be the same as the Tamil dg&du ; lidu , there 
is not, corresponds to the Tamil illadu, or iLadu; and by an extension 
of a similar rule to monosyllables, we find 16, Tel. within, to be iden- 
tical with u\, Tam. ; 6\, old Canarese. A similar rule of displacement 
appears in Tu}u, though in a less degree. 

3. Rejection of Radical Consonants. 

Telugu and Canarese evince a tendency to reject or soften away 
liquid consonants in the middle of words, even though such consonants 
should belong to the root, not to the formative. Thus, neruppu, 
Tam. fire, is softened into nippu; elumbu , a bone, into emmu; udal 
(pronounced otfal), body, into o\lu; porudv, time, into poddu; firudu, 
an ox, into eddu; marundu , medicine, into mandu. For the last word 
Tu]u has mardu , Can. maddu (ancient Can. mardu). For the Tam. 
erupadu, seventy, Con. has eppattu ; for eruppu, Tam. to raise (root, 
Tam. eru, to rise, Can. Hu), Can. has ebhisu. For the Tam. koruppu , 
korumei, fat, Can. has kobbe, Tuju homme , So Tam. mime t, a buffalo, 
Tuju erme, Can. emme. Something similar to this process takes place, 
but not so systematically, in vulgar colloquial Tamil. 

In a few instances, on the other hand, Telugu appears to have 
retained a radical letter which has disappeared in some connections 
from Tamil. For example, 6du, with, together with, is the suffix 
of the Tamil conjunctive case. On examining Telugu, we find that 
the corresponding suffix iB tida. It has already been shown that 4 ia 
Telugu corresponds to y in Tamil ; and consequently t6da would become 
in Tamil tdra. tfyra (tdra-mei) is contained in Tamil, and means com- 
panionship — a meaning which appears also in many Telugu compounds ; 
and thuB by the help of Telugu we find that the Tamil 64u and 
tbra are closely allied, if not virtually identical ; that the meaning of 
the suffix 6du accords with its use ; and that there is also reason to 
conclude another pair of similar words to be allied, viz., wjan, with, 
Can. o4<ine, a suffix of the conjunctive case, in itself a noun signify- 
ing connection, and to^ar, a verbal root, to follow, to join on, written 
also tu4ar. 

Dr Gundert is right in considering 6du a lengthened secondary form 
of o4 u t which is still used in Malay Ham poetry (and equally so in 
Tamil). Old Can. has oja, o^am, modem Can. odane; Tola otfugu, 
with. Can. o^an* is of course the equivalent of the Tam. u^an, 
together with, therefore, he thinks, needs no explanation from 
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TeL tdfa, Tam. tdra, companionship, the root of which latter word is 
toru (found with this meaning in Tam. toptdi, a crowd), fo^ar, to 
follow, explains itself as a verbal noun of toiju, to touch, to connect. 
These three roots he considers as altogether distinct from, and in- 
dependent of, each other. It seems to me, however, on a comparison 
of the three roots, difficult to avoid the conclusion that they are sub- 
stantially identical The lengthening of the root vowel in secondary 
forms of roots is quite common in Tamil, and the close relationship of 
the radical meanings of the shorter forms, odu, todu , and toru , favours 
the supposition that they are only different forms of the same root 
I cannot perceive any essential difference between the radical mean- 
ings of odu and toQu. The former, aB we see from its verbal noun 
offu, means to touch so as to adhere, the latter simply to touch. 
The slight variations apparent in form and meaning appear to me to be 
specialisations of a common root See the section on the radiation of 
roots, through “ Particles of Specialisation. 1 ’ 

4. Accent. 

It is generally stated that the Dravidian languages are destitute of 
accent, and that emphasis is conveyed by the addition of the £ em- 
phatic alone. Though, however, the Dravidian languages are destitute 
of the Indo-Greek system of accents, the use of accent is not altogether 
unknown to them ; and the position of the Dravidian accent, always an 
acute one, accords well with the agglutinative structure of Dravidian 
words. The accent is upon the first syllable of the word; that syllable 
alone, in most cases, constituting the base, prior to every addition of 
formatives and inflexional forms, and remaining always unchanged. 
The first syllable of every word may be regarded as the natural seat of 
accent ; but if the word be compounded, a secondary accent distinguishes 
the first syllable of the second member of the compound. 

As in other languages, so in the Dravidian, accent is carefully to be 
distinguished from quantity; and in enunciation an accented short 
vowel is more emphatic than an unaccented long one. Thus, in the 
intransitive Tamil verb cufangugiradu, it is contained, the second 
syllable, any, is long by position, yet the only acoent is that which is 
upon the first syllable ad, which, though shorter than the second, is 
more emphatio. Another example is furnished by the compound verb 
u deind'-irvkkiadu, it is broken ; literally, having been broken it is. 
Though in this instance the second syllable of the first word of the 
compound is long, not only by position, but by nature, and the second 
syllable of the auxiliary word is long by position, yet the principal 
accent rests upon the first syllable of the first word, «d, the most 
emphatio portion of the compound, and the secondary accent rests upon 
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»r, the firit syllable and crude base of the auziliazy ; hence it is pro- 
nounced dfaindirukhiradu, every syllable except the two accented 
ones being enunciated lightly and with rapidity. 

. The general rule of the Dravidian languages, which fixes the accent 
in the fint or root syllable, admits of one exception. In poetical Tamil 
one and the same form is used as the third person of the verb (in each 
tense, number, and gender) and as a participial noun — e,g. t dduwdn 
means either he will read, or one who reads — a reader. Even in 
the colloquial dialect the third person neuter singular, especially in the 
future tense, is constantly used in both senses — e.g. y 6duvadu y means 
either it will read, or that which will read, or abstractly, yet more 
commonly still, a reading, or to read. The Bame form being thus used 
in a double Bense, Tamil grammarians have determined that the differ- 
ence in signification should be denoted by a difference in accent Thus 
when dduvdn is a verb, meaning he will read, the accent is left ift its 
natural place, on the root syllable — t.g. y Sduvdn ; but when it is an 
appellative or participial noun, meauing he who reads, the pronominal 
termination is to be pronounced more emphatically, that is, it becomes 
the seat of accent — e.g. y 6dwin. 

!Dr Gundert (in an article in the Journal of the German Oriental 
Society for 1669) directs attention to a subject which 1 had not suffi- 
ciently discussed — viz., the changes which Sanskrit sounds undergo 
when Sanskrit words are Dravidianised. Old tadbhavas, he observes, 
are not to be regarded as mere corruptions. Most of the changes that 
have taken place when Sanskrit words have been adopted by the 
Dravidian dialects have bpen in accordance with rule, though Borne 
appear to be arbitrary. It would be easy, he says, to point out the 
laws in virtue of which, for instance, the Sans, vriehabha, an ox, has 
become basava in Can., Tel., and Tu}u; in Tam. and MaL i$aba and 
e$ava; and also to show how the Sans, parva, a season, becomes in 
Tam. paruvOf in Can. habba ; and how Brahma has become in Tel. 
Bomma, and in Tam. Pirama. He contents himself, however, with 
pointing out some of the laws which appear in the formation of the 
oldest class of tadbhavas. One of these laws consists in the simple 
omission of non-Dra vidian sounds, such as the sibilants. Thus, eahasram, 
Sans, for one thousand, becomes in Can. savira, in Tu)u tdra, in Tam. 
dyiram. The latter has been formed, he thinks, thus— cahanram m 
o-a-iram m dyiram. So, oat of the Pali name for Ceylon, Sthalam, 
the old Tamil formed lfam. The nakshatras MrigaHnham and 
fadvaoam, bare become in Mai Magayiram and biym, Sramana, a 
Jaina ascetic, becomes in Tamil Samaya-n, and also AmctyHi; SUam , 
lead, becomes ifam. 
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‘Another rule, which shows itself especially in Canarese, is the short- 
ening of the long vowels of Sanskrit. Thus, from Sana kumdrt, a 
young girl, comes Tamil kumari (whence Comorin ), from tfrMft, a 
superior, comes ieffi (chetty), the title of the merchant caste. A 
noticeable illustration is Sanskrit, sn&ha, oil, which in all the Dravidian 
dialects becomes ney. Anothor important rule consists in the separa- 
tion of vowels. No old Dravidian word can commence with l or r. 
Hence rdjd , a king, becomes commonly irdSd; Idka , uldgam. The pre- 
dilection for short vowels produces a furthor change in these words— 
rdjd becomes in Tamil arasa-n and araya-n; Idka, vUtgem , and ulagu; 
Sans. HSvatt, the naksbatra, becomes Iravati. 
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ROOTS. 

Bjefokb proceeding to examine and compare the grammatical forms of 
the Dravidian languages, it is desirable to examine the characteristics 
of Dravidian roots, and the nature of the changes which are effected in 
them by the addition of the grammatical forms. The manner in which 
various languages deal with their roots is Btrongly illustrative of their 
essential spirit and distinctive character; and it is chiefly with refer- 
ence to their differences in this particular, that the languages of Europe 
and Asia admit of being arranged into classes. 

Those classes are as follows : — (1.) The monosyllabic, uncompounded, 
or isolative languages, of which Chinese is the principal example in 
which roots admit of no change or combination, and in which all 
grammatical relations are expressed either by auxiliary words or 
phrases, or by the position of words in a sentence (2 ).The Semitic 
or intro-mutative languages, in which grammatical relations are ex- 
pressed by internal changes in the vowels of dissyllabic roots. (3.) Tho 
agglutinative languages, in which grammatical relations are expressed 
by affixes or euflkes added to tbe root or compounded with it. In 
the latter elaes I include both the Indo-European and the Scythian 
groups of tongues. They differ, indeed, greatly from one another in 
details, and that not only in their vocabularies but also in their gram- 
matical fenna ; yet I include them both in one class, because they 
appear to agree, or to have originally agreed, in the principle of 
expressing grammatical relation by means of the agglutination of 
auxiliary words. The difference between them is rather in degree than 
in essence. Agreeing in original construction, they differ considerably 
in development In the highly-cultivated languages of the Indo- 
European family, post-positional additions have gradually been melted 
down into inflexions, and sometimes even blended with the root; 
whilst in the less pl as t i c lan g uages of the Scythian group, the principle 
of agglutination has been more faithfully retained, and every portion 
and particle of every compound word has not only maintained its 
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original ^position, but held fast its separate individuality. Id this 
particular the Dra vidian languages agree in general rather with the 
Scythian than the Indo-European ; and hence in each dialect of the 
family there is, properly speaking, only one declension and one conju- 
gation. 

It is to be remembered that the three classes mentioned above, into 
which the languages of Europe and Asia have been divided, are not t 
separated from one another by hard and fat lines of distinction. 
Their boundaries overlap one another. Probably all languages consisted 
at first of isolated monosyllables. The isolative languages have become 
pertly agglutinative, and changes in the internal vowels of rootB, which 
are specially characteristic of the Semitic languages, are not unknown 
in the agglutinative class, especially in the Indo-European family. 
Such internal changes may occasionally be observed even in the Dra- 
vidian languages. 

I here proceed to point out the most notable peculiarities of the 
Dravidian root-system, and of the manner in which roots are affected 
by inflexional combinations. 

Arrangement of Dravidian Roots into Classes. — Dravidian 
roots, considered by themselves, apart from formative additions of every 
kind, may be arranged into the three classes of— (1.) Verbal roots, 
capable in general of being used also as nouns, which constitute by far 
the most numerous class ; (2.) Nouns which cannot be traced up to any 
extant verba. 

1. Verbal Root i. — The Dravidian languages differ from Sanskrit and 
Greek, and accord with the languages of the Scythian group, in gener- 
ally using the crude Toot of the verb, without any addition, as the 
imperative of the second person singular. This is the general rule, and 
the few apparent exceptions that exist are to be regarded either as 
corruptions, or as euphonic or honorific forms of the imperative. In a 
few instances, both in Tamil and in Telugu, the second person singular 
of the imperative has cast off its final consonant, which is generally in 
such cases a soft guttural or a liquid; but in those instances the 
unchanged verbal theme is found in the less used second person plural, 
or in the infinitive. 

A considerable proportion of Dravidian roots are used either as 
verbal themes or as nouns, without addition or alteration in either 
case ; and the class in which they are to be placed depends solely on 
the connection. The use of any root as a noon may be, and in general 
is, derived from its use as a verb, whioh would appear to be the 
primary condition and use of most words belonging to this dais; 
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bat as such words, when used as nouns, are used without the addition 
of formative* or any other marks of derivation, they can scarcely be 
regarded as derivatives from verbs; but in respect of grammatical 
form, the verb and the noun must be considered either as twin sisters 
or as identical The following will suffice as examples of this twofold 
condition or use of the same root : — &ol t Tam. as a verb, means to 
speak ; as a noun, a word ; tort, Tam. as a verb, to lop, to chop off ; 
as a noun, a stake, a loom ; muri, Tam. as a verb, to break in two ; as 
a noun, a fragment, a document written on a fragment of a palm-leaf, 
a bond. In these instances it is evident that the radical moaning of the 
word is unrestrained, and free to take either a verbal or a nominal 
direction. Moreover, as the Dravidian adjective is not separate from 
the noun, but is generally identical with it, each root may be said to be 
capable of a threefold use — via, (1.) as a noun, (2.) as an adjective, and 
(3.) as a verb. Thus, in Tamil, kad-u, if used as the nominative^ a 
verb, or followed by case terminations, is a noun, and means harshness or 
pungency ; if it is placed before another noun for the purpose of quali- 
fying it, it becomes an adjective — e.g. t kadu-nadei , a sharp walk ; kadu- 
vdy, the tiger, literally harsh mouth; and when standing alone, or 
preceded by a pronoun of the second person, expressed or understood, 
it becomes a verb— e.g. 9 Jeaufu , be sharp. With the formative addition 
gu t the same root becomes kadu-gu , mustard, that which is pungent. 
Again, when the included vowel is lengthened, it becomes kddu t a forest, 
literally what is rough, harsh, or rugged. 

It would appear that originally there was no difference in any in- 
stance between the verbal and the nominal form of the root in any 
Dravidian dialect. Gradually, however, as the dialects became more 
cultivated, and as logical distinctness was felt to be desirable, a sepa- 
ration commenced to take place. This separation was effected by 
modifying the theme by some formative addition, when it was desired 
to restrict it to one purpose alone, and prevent it from being used for 
others also. In many instances the theme is still used in poetry, in 
accordance with ancient usages, indifferently either as a verb or as a 
noun ; but in prose more commonly as a noun only, or as a verb only. 

2. Noun*. — In Sanskrit and the languages allied to it, all words, 
with the exception of a few pronouns and particles, are derived by 
native gra mmarians from verbal roots. In the Dravidian languages 
the number of nouns which are incapable of being traced up or resolved 
into verbs is more considerable. Still, such nouns bear but a small 
proportion to the entire number ; and not a few which are generally 
considered to be underived roots are in reality verbal nouns or verbid 
derivatives. 
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Many Dravidian dissyllabic nouns have for their second syllable al, 
a particle which is a commonly used formative of verbal nouns in 
Tamili and a sign of the infinitive in Canarese and Qdnd. All noons 
of this class may safely be concluded to have sprung from verbal roots. 
In most instances their themes are discoverable, though in a few no 
trace of the verb from which they have been derived is now apparent. 
1 cannot doubt that the following Tamil words, generally regarded as 
primitives, arc derived from roots which are still in use — viz., viral, a 
finger, from mri, to expand ; kadal , the sea, from kafa, to paBS beyond ; 
pagal , day as distinguished from night, properly m&day, from pag-u, 
to divide ; hided , a bowel, from Jcudei, to hollow out. 

There are many words in the Dravidian, as in other languages, de- 
noting primary objects which arc identical with, or but slightly altered 
from, existing verbal roots, possessing a more generic signification. 
What is specially noticeable is the smallness of the change the roots 
have undergone in the Dravidian languages. One might suppose the 
name of the object to have been affixed to it only a few years ago. 
These languages present in consequence the appearance of fresh youth, 
yet doubtless the true inference is that they have remained substan- 
tially unchanged (possibly in consequence of the high cultivation they 
received) from a very early period. The change effected consists in 
general only in the addition to the root of a formative particle, or in 
the lengthening of the included vowel of 'the root. Either way the 
name of the object is Bimply a verbal noun with the signification of 
a noun of quality. The following illustrations are from Tamil: — 
nilam, the ground, from nil, to stand ; nd4u, the cultivated country, 
from nafa, to plant ; k&fu, the forest, from ho.Au, to be rugged (com- 
pare also kadam, a rough way, a foreBt ) ; tap, the sky, from vtf, to be 
blear ; min, a star, also a fish, from min, to glitter ; veJlh the planet 
Venus, also silver, from vt\, white ; hudirei, a horse, from hudi, to 
leap ; pandri (paht i), a hog, from pal, a tusk ; ddu, a sheep, from 
A4u, to frisk. (Dr Qundert carries this noun still further back, but 
with some risk of error, to afu, to fight or cook, the sheep being re- 
garded as the fighting animal, or the animal that was cooked) : hath 
the eye, identical with &£$ (in the past tense £ 09 ), to see ; mt Ihku, the 
nose (Tel rntthhu, Can. mdgu), from mug-ar, to smell ; ndkleu, the 
tongue, from naJchu, to lick (compare the probably older nd, the tongue, 
with ndy, a dog, the animal that licks). Probably also hoi, the hand, 
bean the same relation to ley, to do (Can. gfyu), that the Sanskrit 
hara, the hand, bean to har (fyi), to da i In Telugu, cM, the hand, is 
identical with chi, to do (£a also is used in Telugu). I msj here re- 
mark that the names of in the Dravidian languages an not 
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imitations of the sounds they make, but are predicative words, expres- 
sive of some one of their qualities. 

Though the greater number of Dravidian nouns are undoubtedly to 
be regarded as verbal derivatives, a certain proportion remain which 
cannot now be traced to any ulterior source. In this class are to be 
induded the personal pronouns ; some of the particles of relation which 
answer to the case signs and prepositions of other languages; and 
a considerable number of common nouns, including some names of 
objects — e.g., kdl, foot, leal, a stone, and most nouns of quality— e.^., 
kar, black, vt\, white, m, red, he. A suspicion may be entertained 
that some of the apparently simple nouns belonging to this class are 
derived from verbal roots which have become obsolete. Thus, mun , 
before, a noun of relation, appears at first Bight to be an underived 
radical, yet it ie evident that it is connected with mudal, first ; and 
this weed, being a verbal noun in dal , is plainly derived from a verb 
in mu, now lost; so that, after all, mun itself appears to be a verbal 
derivative: mil, above, may similarly be traced to a lost verb mi, 
apparent in the Telugu and Tamil mtdu, above ; mil is equivalent to 
mi-y-al: Hr, below, may be traced to Hr (found in hir-angu, root). 

A large majority of the Dravidian post-positions and adverbs, 
and of the particles employed in nominal and verbal inflexions 
are known to be verba or noons adapted to special uses. Every 
word belonging to the class of adverbs and prepositions in the Dravi- 
dian languages is either the infinitive or the participle of a verb, or the 
nominative, the genitive, or the locative of a noun ; and even of the 
inflexional particles which are employed in the declension of nouns, 
and in conjugating verbs, nearly all are easily recognised to be derived 
from nouns or verbs. Thus, in Telugu, the signs of the instrumental 
ablative, chi and chita, are the nominative and locative of the word 
hand. So also the Tamil locative of rest may be formed by the addi- 
tion of any noun which signifies a place ; and the locative of separation, 
a case denoting motion from a place, or rather the place from whence 
motion commences, is formed by the addition of in or of il, the ordi- 
nary sign of the locative of rest, which means * here ’ or a house. 

The same suffix added to the crude aoristic form of the verb, con- 
stitutee the subjunctive case in Tamil — e,g t , vardl or vardn, if (he, she, 
it, or they) eome, literally, in (his or their) coming — that is, in the 
event of (hie or their) coming. 

Of the post-positions or suffixes which are used as signs of case, 
Home distinctly retain their original meaning; in some, the original 
mitring shines more or less distinctly through the technical appropri- 
ation ; bat it is doubtful whether any trace whatever remains of the 
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original meaning of ht, hi, or ge, the aign of the dative and particle of 
direction. The Dravidian dative has, therefore, assumed the character 
of a real grammatical case ; and in this particular the Dravidian lan- 
guages have been brought into harmony with the genius of the Indo- 
European grammar. 

Dravidian Boots originally Monosyllabic. — It may appear at 
first sight scarcely credible that the Dravidian rootB were originally 
monosyllabic, when it iB considered that the majority of the words in 
every Dravidian sentence are longer than those of (perhaps) any other 
language in Asia or Europe (c.g., compare irukkitadu , Tamil, it is, with 
the Latin cst), and are inferior in length only to the words of the poly- 
synthetic languages of America. 

The great length of Dravidian words arises partly from the separa- 
tion of clashing consonants by the insertion of euphonic vowels, bat 
chiefly from the successive agglutination of formative and inflexional 
particles and pronominal fragments. A considerable number of Dra- 
vidian verbal themes, prior to the addition of inflexional forms, are 
trisyllabic ; but it will generally be found that the first two syllables 
have been expanded out of one by the euphonic insertion or addition 
of a vowel ; whilst the last syllable of the apparent base is in reality a 
formative addition, which appears to have been the sign of a verbal 
noun in its origin, but which now serves to distinguish transitive verbs 
from intransitives. In some instances the first syllable of the verbal 
theme contains the root, whilst the second is a particle anciently added 
to it, and compounded with it for the purpose of expanding or restrict- 
ing the signification. The syllables that are added to the inflexional 
base are those which denote case, tense, person, and number. 

Hence, whatever be the length and complication of Dravidian words, 
they may invariably be traced up to monosyllabic roots, by a careful 
removal of successive accretions. Thus, when we analyse perugugix- 
adUy Tam. it increases, we find that the final adu represents the pro- 
noun it, git is the sign of the present tenBe, and pervgu is the base or 
verbal theme. Of this base, the final syllable gu is only a formative, 
restricting the verb to an intransitive or neuter signification \ and by 
its removal we come to peru, the real root, which is used also as an 
adjective or noun of quality, signifying greatness or great Nor is 
even this dissyllable ptru the ultimate condition of the root ; it is an 
euphonised form of per, which is iound in the adjectives per-iya and 
per-um, great ; and an euphonicafiy lengthened but monosyllabic form 
of the same is p$r. Thus, by successive agglutinations, a word of six 
syllables has been found to grow out of one. In all these forms, and 
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under every shape which the word can assume, the radical element 
remains nnehanged, or is so slightly changed that it can readily be 
pointed ont by the least experienced scholar. The root always stands 
oat in dutinct relief, unobscured, unabsorbed, though surrounded by a 
large family of auxiliary affixes. This distinctness and prominence of 
the radical element in every word is a characteristic feature of all the 
Scythian tongues (e of the Turkish and the Hungarian) ; whilst in 
the Semitic and Indo-European tongues the root is frequently so much 
altered that it can scarcely be recognised. 

Dravidian roots, adds Dr Qundert, arrange themselves naturally in 
two dosses, each originally monosyllabic ; one class ending in a vowel 
generally long— r.^., d, to become ; £&, to die ; pd, to go ; or ending in 
a consonant, in which case the vowel is Bhort — c.g., a(C, to approach; 
an\ to be in contact ; nil, to stand ; hi, to go. (Additions to these 
monosyllabic roots are either formative particles, particles of specialisa- 
tion, or helps to enunciation.) 

It is desirable here to explain in detail the manner in which Dra- 
vidian roots, originally monosyllabic, have been lengthened by the 
insertion or addition of euphonio vowels, or by formative additions, nr 
in both ways. 

Euphonic Lengthening op Roots.*— Crude Dravidian roots are 
sometimes lengthened by the addition of an euphonic vowel to the 
base. This euphonic addition to tho final consonant takes place in 
grammatical Telugu and Canarese in the case of all wordB ending in a 
consonant, whatever be the number of syllables they contain. Vowel 
additions to roots which contain two syllables and upwards, seem to be 
made solely for the purpose of helping the enunciation ; but when the 
additions which have been made to some monosyllabic roots are 
examined, it will be found that they are intended not bo much for 
vocalisation as for euphonisation. 

When it is desired merely to help the enunciation of a final con. 
sonant, u is the vowel that is ordinarily employed for this purpose, and 
this « is uniformly elided when it is followed by another vowel ; but if 
is not the only vowel which is added on to monosyllabic roots, though 

* Dr Gundert oonslders the " euphonio lengthening of Dravidian roots ” very 
doubtful Re prefers to consider the lengthened forme of the roots secondary 
verbal themes. On the other hand, the Interchangeableness of the added vowels 
in the various dialects, as will presently be shown, seems to ms to prove tho 
oorreotnsss, on the whole, of the view I have taken. Some of the lengthened 
forms of Dravidian roots are undoubtedly to be regarded aa secondary verbal 
themes. These will be oousidtred further on. 
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pexhape it is most frequently met with ; and in some of the instances 
under consideration, it becomes so intimately blended with the real base 
that it will not consent to be elided. Next to u , the vowel which is 
most commonly employed is t, then follows a, then t or ei, according 
to the dialect Verbal roots borrowed from Sanskrit have generally 
i added to the final consonants in all the Providian languages, to 
which Telugu adds nchu t and Canarese tu, formatives which will be 
noticed afterwards. Thus, 6a p, Sans, to curse, is in Tamil 6abi t in 
Tel. iapinchu, in Can. iabisu. On comparing the various Dravidian 
idioms, it will be found that all these auxiliary or enunciative vowels 
are interchangeable. Thus, of Tamil verbs in a, mara, to forget, is in< 
Canarese mare; of Tamil verbs in t, katji, to bite, is in Telugu hara- 
ehu; geli , to win, is in Canarese gillu. Of Tamil verbs in ei, mufti, 
to sprout, is in Telugu moluchu. These final vowels being thuB inter* 
changeable equivalents, it appears to me evident that they are intended 
merely as helps to enunciation, that they are not essential parts of the 
themes to which they are suffixed, and that they do not add anything 
to their meaning. 

Dr Gundert considers u to be the only enunciative or euphonic 
vowel. The other auxiliary vowels a, t, ei, dec., he considers the for- 
mative particles of secondary verbal themes. One Canarese dialect, he 
observes (the modem), prefers e — t.g., node , to walk, instead of the 
Tamil nada ; the other (the ancient), t, — e.g., nadi. The radical form 
he considers to be nad-u, a root no longer used in Tamil in the sense 
of to walk, but meaning to plant. He suggests that mufti, to sprout, 
may be from a lost muf , to come forth, to protrude, whenoe muf, a 
thorn. This also he suggests may be a verbal noun, a derivative of 
u mu, to be prominent, to be before. The verb nada , to walk, adduced 
by Dr Gundert, seems to me to prove that in this instance at least, 
and therefore probably in some other instances, the vowel added to 
the root is simply, as I have represented it to be, a help to enuncia- 
tion. On comparing Tam.-Mal nada , one. Can. nadi, mod. Can. na$t, 
Tel na4u — all whioh forms convey exactly the same meaning — I fed 
obliged to conclude that the a, i, e, and u are interchangeable equiva- 
| lents, and therefore merely euphonic. On the other hand, where a 
series of verbal roots followed by these vowels is met with in the voca- 
bulary of one and the same dialect, and we find that each root so 
altered possesses a meaning of its own, I have no hesitation in aliasing 
the added vowels in question with Fartides of Specialisation (which 
see). We may fairly condude this to be the case with one of the verba 
referred to by Dr Gundert— via., pafu. In this shape in Tamil it 
appeen to mean primarily, to come in contact with, commonly, to lie 
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down, to be caught, to suffer; paft is to settle down, to subside; 
pcufei, to lay down, to present food, dec. (pafa, a layer in a building, 
an army). Compare also pafar, to spread, pa4al, a slab, and pa$agu, 
a boat 

Formative Additions to Boots.— Formative suffixes are appended 
to the crude bases of nouns as well as to those of verbs. They are 
added not only to verbal derivatives, but to nouns which appear to be 
primitive ; but they are most frequently appended to verbs properly so 
called, of the inflexional bases of which they form the last syllable, 
generally the third. These particles seem originally to 'have been the 
formatives of verbal nouns, and the verbs to which they are suffixed 
seem originally to have had the force of secondary verbs; but what- 
ever may have been the origin of these particles, they now serve to 
distinguish transitive verbs from intransitives, and the adjective)* form 
of nouns from that which stands in an isolated position and is used 
as a nominative. In Tamil, in which these formatives are most largely 
used and most fully developed, the initial consonant of the formative 
is single when it marks the intransitive or neuter signification of tho 
verb, or that form of the noun which governs verbs or is governed by 
them : when it marks the transitive or active voice of the verb, or the 
adjectival form of the nonn — viz., that form of the noun which is 
assumed by the first of two nouns that stand in a case relation to one 
another — the initial consonant of the formative is donbled, and is at 
the same time changed from a sonant into a surd. The single con- 
sonant, which is characteristic of the intransitive formative, is often 
euphonised by prefixing a nasal, without, however, altering its signifi- 
cation or value. The Tamilian formatives are — (1.) gu or ngu, and its 
transitive kku, answering to the Telugu chu or nchu ; (2.) iu, and its 
transitive Hu or chchu; (3. ) du or ndv, and its transitive ttu, with its 
equivalent 4 U or i/dv } and its transitive ftn; and (4.) bu or mbu, with 
its transitive ppu. 

Though I call these particles formative f, they are not regarded in 
this light by native grammarians. They are generally suffixed even to 
the imperative, which is supposed by them to be the crude form of the 
verb ; they form a portion of the inflexional base, to which all signs 
of gander, number, and case, and also of mood and tense, are appended ; 
and hence it was natural that native grammarians should regard them 
as constituent elements of the root I have no doubt, however, of 
the propriety of representing them as formatives, seeing that they con- 
tribute nothing to the signification of the root, and that h is only by 
means of a further change, ie. t by being hardened and doubled, that 
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they express a grammatical relation, via., the difference between the 
transitive and the intransitive forms of verbs, and between adjectival 
and independent nouns. 

In this particular, perhaps, more than in any other, the high gram- 
matical cultivation of Tamil has developed a tendency to imitate the 
Indo-European tongues by retaining syllables bl which it has loBt the 
original distinctive meaning, and combining such syllables after a time 
with the radical element of the word, or using them for a new purpose. 

I proceed to consider the various formatives more particularly, with 
examples of their use and force. 

(1.) hi, pronounced gu, with its nasalised equivalent ngu, and its 
transitive kku. Tamil examples : peru-gu , intrans. to become increased, 
peru-kku , trams. to cause to increase ; ada-ngu , to be contained, 
cufa-kku, to contain. So also in the case of dissyllabic roots— e.g., 
d-gu, to become, d-kku, to make ; nv-ngu, to quit, ni-kku, to put away. 
There is a considerable number of nouns, chiefly trisyllabic, in which 
the same formative iB employed. In this case, however, there is no 
difference between the isolated shape of the noun and the adjectival 
shape. Whatever particle is used, whether gu, ngu, or kku, it retains 
its position in all circumstances unchanged. Examples : pada-gu, a * 
boat, kira-ngu, a root, karu-hku , a sharp edge. From a comparison of 
the above examples, it is evident that ng is equivalent to g, and 
euphonised from it ; and that ng, equally with g, becomes kk in a 
transitive connection. In a few instances, kku, the transitive forma- 
tive, is altered in colloquial Tamil usage to ch, chu, according to a law 
of interchange already noticed — e.g., kdykku , to boil (crude root My, 
to be hot), is generally written and pronounced Mychchu. This altered 
form of the sign of the transitive, which is the exception in Tamil, is 
in Telugu the rule of the language, kku being regularly replaced in 
Telugu by chu. 

In Telugu the intransitive formative gu is not euphonioally altered 
into ngu as in Tamil ; but an obscure nasal, the half anusvdra, often 
precedes the gu, and shows that in both languages the same tendency 
to nasalisation exists. It is remarkable, that whilst Tamil often 
nsawH s es the formative of the neuter, and never admits a nasal into the 
transitive formative, Telugu, in a large number of cases, nasalises 
tiie transitive, and generally leaves the neuter in its primitive, un- 
nasalised condition. Thus in Telugu, whenever the base terminates in 
s ( i ncluding a large number of Sanskrit derivatives), chu is converted 
into nchu; though neither in this nor in any case does the kku of the 
Tamil change into ngku. E.g., from raffi, double, Tamil forms 
raffikka (infinitive), to double ; whilst the Telugu form of the same 
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is retfineha* manni-ncha, to forgive, in Telugu, corresponds in the 
same manner to the Tamil manni-kka. In some c&ses in Telagn the 
euphonic nasal is prefixed to chu, not after i only, but after other vowels 
besides. Thus, perugu , to increase, neut is the same in Tamil and in 
Telngn, but instead of finding peru-chu to be the transitive or active 
(corresponding to the Tamil transitive peru-kku), we find penchu, cor- 
rupted from prf-nchu : so also instead of pagu-khu, Tam. to divide, we 
find in Telugu panchu , for pag'-nchu. 

The identity of the Tamil k and the Telugu ch appears also from the 
circumstance that in many cases vu may optionally be used in Telugu 
instead of chu. This use of vu as the equivalent of dvu points to a 
time when gu was the formative in ordinary use in Telugu as in Tamil; 
for ch has no tendency to be converted into v, 6, or p, whilst lc or g 
constantly evinces this tendency to change into v, not only in Telugu, 
but also in colloquial Tamil ; and v is regularly interchangeablawith 
h and its surd p. I conclude, therefore, that gu was the original shape 
of this formative in the Dravidian languages ; and that its doubled, 
surd shape, kku, the formative of transitives, was softened in Telugu 
into chu, and in Canarese still farther softened into (u. 

(2.) 6u, and its transitive Mu, pronounced chchu This formative 
is very rare in Tamil, and the examples which Telugu contains, 
though abundant, are not to the point, inasmuch as they are apparently 
altered from the older fa and khu, by the ordinary softening process 
by which k changes into & or ch, and lek into chch. A Tamil example 
of this formative is seen in adei-iu, to take refuge, of which the transi- 
tive is cufetchchu, to enclose, to twine round. 

(3.) or ndu, with its transitive form ttu. — There appears to be 
no difference whatever between this formative and the other three, gu, 
fa, or fa, in meaning or grammatical relation ; and as gu is eupho- 
nised in the intransitive to ngu, so is du to ndu; whilst in the transi- 
tive the doubled d (and its equivalent nd) changes by rule into tt. 
The euphonic change of du to ndu has so generally taken place, that 
ndu is invariably used instead of du in the formatives of verbs of this 
class ; and it is only in the formatives of noons that du, the more 
primitive form, is sometimes found to have survived. The formative 
gu remains unaltered in the adjectival form of nouns ; but du changes 
into ttu, whpa used adjectivally, in the same manner as in the transi- 
tive voice of verba. Tamil examples of this formative: tiro-tufa, to 
become correct, tiru-UM, to correct; i naru-ndu, medicine, adjeatival 
form of the same, maru-ttu—e.g., maruttu-(p)pti, a medicine beg. The 
primitive imnastiisari du and its adjectival ttu are found in aneb words 
as ermiu, a boll, an ox, and era «, the fastening of an ox’s 
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traces. Nearly all the verba which take du or ndu aa a formative are 
trisyllsbio. Of the few disyllabic verba of thia elaaa in Tamil, the 
most interesting ia ntndu, to swim, of which I am inclined to consider 
nt aa the crude form. Ntndu is evidently an euphonised form of ntdu 
(du changed into ndu) ; for the verbal noun derived from it, ntttal, 
swimming, ia without the nasal, and Telugu uses tdu for the verb 
itself, instead of tndu, Tuju flanda, Can. Uu, fy'u. I have little 
doubt that the du, ndu, or ju of this word ia simply a formative. It 
is open to question whether the initial n of the Tamil word iB a cor- 
ruption, owing to the fondness of the Tamil for nasal sounds, so that 
the original shape was t or tdu, or whether the Tel. and Can. word 
had tho initial n originally, but lost it in course of time. Comparing 
the Tamil word with ntr , the word for water in all the Dravidian 
dialects, I am inclined to consider nt the primitive base, answering to * 
the Creek ►!-«, the Latin no, nato, and also to nau , Sans, a boat, of 
which Sanskrit does not appear to contain the root 

Derivative nouns formed from verbs which have formative suffixes, 
always prefer as their formative the transitive suffix, or that which 
doubler and hardens the initial consonant Thus from tiru-ndu, Tam. 
to become correct, is formed tiru-ttam, correction ; and from td-ngu, to 
sleep, td-kkam, Bleep (comp, tuyil, sleep). In some instances the 
crude root of a verb is used as the intransitive, whilst the transitive is 
formed by the addition of ttu to the root. E.g., pafu, Tam. to lie ' 
down, pa4u-ttu, to lay; tdf, to be low, tdr-ttu, to lower ; nil (TeL 
nilu), to stand, (for nilu-ttu), to establish. In such cases 

Canarese uses du instead of the Tamil ttu — e.g., tdl-du, to lower, 
instead of tdr-ttu. This transitive formative is sometimes represented 
as a causal ; but it will be shown in the section on “ The Verb 11 that 
• is the only real cauBal in the Dravidian languages. In all the eases 
now mentioned, where ttu is used as the formative of the transitive by 
Tamil, Telugu uses chu or gm, 

I class under the head of this formative all those nouns in which the 
cerebral consonants 4, and ft, are used in the same manner and for 
the same purpose aa the dentals d, nd, and kuru^u, blindness, ' 

adjectival form of the same, kvru-ffu, blind; ira-frfu, two, adjectival 
form, irchffu, double. Telugu hardens, but does net double, the 
final 4 of such nouns— df u, a leak, tfi, leaky. In some instances 
in Tamil the hard rough r> when used as a seems to be equive- 
lsnt to du, or 4*t and ia doubled and pronounced with a 
bfaa-Pu, a well, tiqamtu (pronounced lefaattru), of a wall 

(4.) fin or mbu, with its transitive ypa- In Cauaieas, ht, the 
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original form of this intransitive suffix, bos been softened into w, and 
in Tamil, bu has universally been euphonised into mbu. This Tamilian 
formative mbu is in some instances softened in Telugu nouns into mu. 
The bu or mbu of Tamil verbs is superseded by vu or gu in Telugu ; 
and the forms answering to the Tamil transitive ppu are pu and mpu , 
rarely ppu. Example of the use of this formative by a verb : nira- 
mbu, Tam. to be full, nira-ppu , to fill; of which the crude base ntr 
reappears in the related verbs m’r-a, nir-avu, nir-ei, and nir-ei, to be 
full, to be level, <fec. Telugu has nindu instead of nirambu; but 
(he transitive nimpu answers very nearly to the Tamil nirappu. 
Example of a noun in mbu and ppu : iru-mbu , Tam. iron, adjectival 
form, iru-ppu, of iron — e.g., iruppu-(k)W, an iron rod. In Telugu 
irumbu is softened into inumu , adjectival form inupa. Canarese 
still adheres to the original form of this suffix, generally softening b into 
v, but leaving it always unnasalised — e.g., Canarese Mvu, a £naije, 
properly pAvu: Tamil pdmbu, nasalised from pdbu; adjectival form 
pdppu — e.g., pdppur(k)kodi, the serpent banner : Telugu, still further 
altered, pdmu. This example clearly illustrates the progressive 
euphonisation of the formative in question. 

It has been mentioned that Telugn uses pu or mpu as a forma- 
tive of transitive verbs where Tamil uses ppu. It should be 
added that even in thosa cases where Tamil uses the other forma- 
tives previously noticed, viz., kku and ttu, Telugu often prefers pu. 
Compare the following infinitives in Tamil and in Telngn — e.g., mtykka, 
Tam. to feed cattle, mtpa, Tel ; nirutta , Tam. to establish, nilupa, 
Tel Where kku in Tamil, and pu in Telugu, are preceded by t, this 
formative becomes in Telugu either mpu or nchu — e.g., compare oppuvir 
leka, Tamil, to deliver over, with the corresponding Telugu infinitive, 
oppagi-mpa, or oppagirncha. 

It appears from the various particulars now mentioned, that tran- 
sitive verbs and nouns used adjectivally must have been regarded by 
(he primitive Tamil ians as possessing some quality in common. The 
common feature possessed by each is doubtless the quality of transi- 
tion ; for it is evident that when nouns are used adjectivally there is a 
transition of the quality or act denoted by the adjectival noun to the 
noun substantive to which it is prefixed, which corresponds to the 
transition of the action denoted by the transitive verb to the aoon satire 
which it governs. 

It is manifest that the various particles which are used ss formatives 
do not essentially differ from one another either in signification, in (he 
purpose for which they are used, in the manner in which they are 
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affixed, or in the manner in whioh they are doubled and hardened. It 
seems to have been euphony only that determined which of the sonants 
g, i t 4, d, or b, should be suffixed as a formative to any particular verb 
or noun. The only particular in which a grammatical principle appears 
to exist, is the doubling of the initial consonant of the formative, 
to denote or correspond with the putting forth of energy, which is 
inherent in the idea of active or transitive verbs, as distinguished 
from intransitives. 

Whilst the use of these formatives appears to have originated mainly 
in considerations of euphony, Dr Gundert thinks that in some instances 
traces of a freqnentative meaning may be discovered. He adduces 
minvngu, to glitter, from min , to shine. This instance seems to carry 
weight The other instances adduced by him, such as vt\vrvt\v3cka , 
are properly infinitives of iterative, mimetic verbs. 

From the statements and examples given above, it may be concluded 
that wherever Dravidian verbs or nouns are found to terminate in any 
of the syllables referred to, there iB reason to suspect that the first 
part of the word alone constitutes or contains the] root. The final 
syllables gu, ngu } lcku; 4u, chu ; fa, ndu, ff it; du } ndu t ttu; bu , mbut 
mpuy pu , ppu ; mu t vu, may as a general rule be rejected as formative 
additions. This rule will be found on examination to throw unex- 
pected light on the derivation and relationship of many nouns which 
are commonly supposed to be primitive and independent, but which, 
when the syllables referred to above are rejected, are found to be 
derived from or allied to verbal roots which are still in use. I adduce, 
as examples, the following Tamil words : — kombu, a branch, a twig ; 
vimbiiy the margosa-tree ; vambu, abuse ; pdmbu , a snake. As soon as 
the formative final, mbuy is rejected, the verbs from which these nouns 
are derived are brought to light Thus, ko-nibv, a twig, is plainly 
derived from ko-y, to pluck off, to cut ; vl-mbuy the margosa-tree, is 
from f&-y, to screen or shade (the shade of this tree being peculiarly 
prized) j va-mbuy abuse, is from veiy properly vo-y (corresponding to the 
Canaiese bayyu), to revile ; pd-mbu> a snake, is from pd-y, to spring. 
In these instances, the verbal base which is now in use ends in y, a 
merely euphonic addition, which does not belong to the root, and 
which disappears in the derivatives before the consonants which are 
added as formatives. The same principle applied to nouns ending in 
the other formative syllables will be found to yield similar results— 
ay., marundoy <a medical drug, from mom, to be fragrant; and 
kfrmguy a root, from ty, to be beneath, the i of which, though long 
in the Tamil ty, is short in the Telugu kinda, below. 
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Reduplication of the Final Consonant of the Root.— The 
principle of employing reduplication as a means of producing gramme 
tical expression is recognised by the Dravidian languages as well as 
by those of the Indo-European family, though the mode in which the 
reduplication is effected and the objects in view are different It iB in 
Tamil that this reduplication is most distinctly apparent, and it should 
here be borne in mind, that when a Tamil consonant iB doubled it is 
changed from a sonant into a surd. The final consonant of a Tamil 
root is doubled — (1.) for the purpose of changing a noun into an 
elective, showing that it qualifies another noun, or of putting it in the 
genitive case — e.g., from mddu, an ox, iB formed mdff-u(t)tdl t ox-hide; 
(2. ) for the purpose of converting an intransitive or neuter verb into a 
transitive — e.g., from C4-u, to run, is formed Cffu, to drive ; (3.) for 
the purpose of forming the preterite — e.g. f tag- u, to be fit, taJck-a, that 
was fit ; and (4.) for the purpose of forming derivative nouns irom 
verbal themes— e.g, from erud-> u, to write, is formed qruttru , a letter. 
(See this subject further elucidated in the sections on “The Noun ” 
and “ The Verb/') It is remarkable that whilst the Indo-European 
tongues often mark the past tense by the reduplication of the first 
syllable, it is by the reduplication of the last letter that the Dravidian 
languages effect this purpose ; and also, that whilst the Tibetan con- 
verts a noun into a verb by doubling the hut consonant, this should be 
a Dravidian method of converting a verb into a noun . The rationale 
of the Dravidian reduplication seems to be, that it was felt to be a 
natural way to express the idoa of transition both in the act and in the 
result In Hebrew also the doubling of a consonant is intensitive or 
causative. 

Up to this point it has been found that all Dravidian polysyllabic 
roots are traceable to a monosyllabic base, lengthened either by 
euphonic additions, or by the addition of formative particles. An 
important class of dissyllabic bases remains, of which the second 
syllable, whatever may have been its origin, is an inseparable particle 
of specialisation, into the nature and use of which we sha ll now inquire. 

Pabtioles or Specialisation. —The verbs and nouns belonging to 
the class of bases which are now under consideration, consist of a 
monosyllabic root or stem, containing the generic signification, end a 
second syllable, originally perhaps a formative addition, or perhaps the 
fragment of a lost root or lost postposition, by which the generic 
in Aiming of the stem is in some maimer modified. The second syllable 
appears sometimes to expand and sometimes to restrict the significa- 
tion, but in some instances, through the absence of synonyms, its force 
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cannot now be ascertained. As this syllable is intended in some 
manner to specialise the meaning of the root, I call it 41 the particle of 
specialisation .’ 1 It is certain in some cases, probable in many, that 
these particles of specialisation were originally formatives of verbal 
nouns. This will appear from a comparison of the verbB and nouns 
contained in the list of final particles which will be found near the end 
ff this section. 

The principle involved in the ubo of these particles of specialisation, 
and the manner in which it is carried into effect, correspond in a cer- 
tain degree to a characteristic feature of the Semitic languages, which 
it appears to be desirable to notice here. As far back as the separate 
eilstence of the Semitic family of languages can be traced, every root 
is found to consist of two syllables, comprising generally three conson- 
ants. When Semitic biliteral roots are compared with their synonyms, 
or corresponding roots, in the Indo-European languages, and especially 
wifi those which are found in Sanskrit, a simpler and more primitive 
rod-system has been brought to light. It has been ascertained in a 
corsiderable number of instances that whilst the first syllable of the 
Hebrew root corresponds with Sanskrit, the second syllable does 
nol in any manner correspond to any Indo-European synonym. It is 
fotnd also that the second syllable has not any essential connection 
wih the first; and that a considerable number of families of roots exist 
id which the first syllable is the same in each case, whilst the second 
continually varies. It is therefore inferred that in such cases the first 
pliable alone (comprising two consonants, the initial and the final, 
together with the vowel used for enunciation) contains the radical base 
and generic signification, and that the second syllable, perhaps the 
fragment of an obsolete auxiliary verb, has been appended to the first 
and afterwards compounded with it, for the purpose of giving the 
generic signification a specific and definite direction. According to 
this view, which appears to be in the main correct, Hebrew roots are 
to be regarded, not singly and separately, as independent monads, but 
as arranged genetically in dusters or groups, exhibiting general resem- 
blances and special differences. The family likeness resides in the first 
syllable, the radical base ; the individuality, or spedal peculiarity, in 
the second, the partide of specialisation. 

It is true that in some instances the second syllable of Semitic roots 
meets with its counterpart in the Indo-European languages, as well as 
the first, or even instead of the first ; but the peculiar rule or law now 
referred to is found to pervade so large a portion of the Hebrew roots, 
that it justly claims to be considered as a characteristic of the language. 
Thus, there is a family of Hebrew roots signifying generally to divide, 



to cleave, to separate, &c. The members of this family are pdldh, 
pdlak pdlag, pdld, pdlal; and also (through the dialectic interchange 
of l with r) pdrath, pdras, Chaldee pmu» It cannot be donbted that 
in all these instances the first syllable p6l or par, or rather p-r, p-l (for 
the vowel belongs ndt to the root, but to the grammatical relation), 
expresses merely the general idea of division; whilst the seconi 
syllable (which is in some instances a reduplication of the final con- 
sonant of the biliteral) expresses, or is snpposed to express, the parti- 
cular mode in which the division or partition is effected. The firit 
syllable, which is the same in all the members of this group of rools, 
is that which is to be compared with synonyms in other languages, 
whilst the second syllable is merely modal. In this instance we rot 
only observe a distinct analogy between tbe Hebrew roote p-r, p-l , and 
the Greek the Latin pars, par-tis, and the Sanskrit phal, to 

divide, but we also discover tbe existence of an analogy with the Dst- 
vidian languages. Compare with the Hebrew p-r , p-l, the Tamil p\ri, 
to divide, and pdl, a part ; pi\a and p6r, to cleave ; as also pagir *nd 
pagu, to portion out, to divide. See also the “ Glossarial Affinities)’ 
On turning our attention to the root-system of the Dravidian hn- 
guages, we are struck With the resemblance which it bears to the 
Semitic root-system referred to above. We find in these languages 
groups of related roots, the first syllables of which are nearly or whojy 
identical, whilst their second syllables are different in each instance, 
and in consequence of this difference produce the required degree tf 
diversity in the signification of each member of the group. We alst 
find in these languages, as in Hebrew, that the generic particle oi 
common base, and the added particle of specialisation, are so conjoined 
as to become one indivisible etymon. The specialising particle, which 
waa probably a separable suffix, formative, or postposition at first, has 
become by degrees a component part of the word ; and this word, so 
compounded, constitutes the base to which all formatives, properly so 
called, and all inflexional particles are appended. 

This root-system exists in all tbe languages of the Dravidian family, 
but its nature and peculiarities are especially apparent in Tamil. Out 
of many such groups of related Tamil roots, I select as illustrations 
two groups whioh commence with the first letter of the alphabet 
1. Roots which radiate from the base syllable c#:— 

afu to corns near ; also to oook, to kill, to unite, to belong to. 
g< k?f* t j to be oonUin«L to enolote. 

a4% to drive in, commonly to beat, oft as a noun, the basis 
of any thing, a footstep, a sole. 
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afei ■ to attain, to get in, to roost ; transitive, to enclose. 
a4ei6u to stuff in. 

afar to be dose together, to be crowded, to join battle. 
a4ukku to place one tiling upon another, to pile up. This verb and 
adabku are properly aduk and adaky but final h in Tamil 
is always vocalised by the help of u, and often doubled, 
as in this instance, before receiving the u and a of the 
root. 

aridu (TeL an(u) y to approach. This verb seems to be identical 
with adu t the first in the list, and euphonised from it 
by the insertion of the nasal. Compare also the related 
verb a?. 

It is obvious that all these roots are pervaded by a family resem- 
blance. All contain the generic notion of nearness, expressed by the 
first or base syllable ad; whilst each, by means of the second syllable, 
or particle of specialisation, denotes some particular specieB of neameBB. 
2. Boots which radiate from the base syllable aij . ; — 

anu, aiyugu to approach, to touch. 

ayi to put on, to wear. 

aijai to connect, to embrace ; as a noun, a weir, a dam. 

aqavu to cleave to. 

annu to resort to, to lean upon. (From this verb is derived 

annal or arynan , an elder brother, one to lean upon, a 
derivation which has at least the merit of being poet- 
ical). The corresponding Telugu verb is dnuta. 
anmu to be near. 

The generic idea signified by the base syllable an is evidently that 
of contact; and this group differs from the previous one as actual 
contact differs from contiguity or nearness. Probably dni, a nail, a 
fastening, iB derived from the same verb, and it appears probable also 
that this is the origin of the Sanskrit a** or dyi, the pin of an axle. 

The illustrations given above prove, that the second syllables of the 
various verbs now adduced have not been added merely for purposes 
of euphony, but have been appended in order to expand, to restrict, or 
in some manner to modify and specialise the signification. It was 
shown in a previous part of this section, that the vowels a , », «, e, and 
ei are sometimes added euphonieally to monosyllabic roots. It is 
obvious, however, that this is not the only purpose for which those 
vowel additions are used j and it is of importance to know that whan 
they are manly euphonio they are found to be interchangeable with 
other vowels, whereas when they are used as particles of specialisation 
they retain their individual character more firmly. PwbaMy they had 
all a specialising signification at first, which they retain in some in- 
stance^ but have lost in others. 
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The examples already given may suffice to illustrate the use of 
appended vowels as specialising particles. Syllables ending in conson- 
ants, especially in l and r, are also used very frequently for this pur- 
pose ; and it seems desirable here to adduce examples of the ubo of 
particles of this class. As has already been observed in connection 
frith “ Formative Additions to Boots," all these syllables seem to have 
been originally formatives of verbal nouns, probably each of them with 
a specialising signification. Many of the verbal nouns so formed have 
then become secondary verbal themes. The following examples are 
mostly from Tamil, in which l and r may stand as finals. The other 
dialects add u to the final consonant of each of these particles. Tamil 
requires this euphonic addition of u only when a word ends in the hard, 
rough r, or in any consonant besides the nasals and semi-vowels. 

Each word being considered either as a verb or as a noun according 
to circumstances, I give examples of nouns &b well as of verba. **Some 
of the following words, though used as verbs, are more commonly used 
as nouns, and Borne, though used as nounB, are more commonly used as 
verbs. Some of the examples, again, are used either as nouns only or 


as verbs only : — 


Final Particles, 

Vans. 

Nouns. 

or 

valor, to grow. 

sudor , lustre. * 

tr 

fu/tr, to sprout. 

xtffir , a finger nail. 

ur 


nudur-u, Tel. the forehead. 

a r 

pxtgar, to praise. 

idar, a flower petaL 

*r 

magif, to rejoice. 

avif , a grain of nee. 

ar-u 

tfa&u, to trip. 

JmutT-u, a welL 

tfc-u 


Hdyir-u, the sun. 

al 

stipil, to whirl 

tral, the liver. 

il 

kuyil , to utter a sound. 

veyil, sunshine. •' 

% a 

pagul-u, Tel. to break. 


al 

tuvafj to bend. 

tinga}, the moon. 

H 


tnadil, a fort wall. 


uni/, to roll 

irxif, darkness. ✓ 


Of all the thirteen specialising particles ending in consonants of 
which examples have now been adduced, only one appears occasionally 
to be used as an equivalent for a vowel addition : or alternates with 
es— amor, Tam. to rest, and amri, are apparently equivalent 
The verb to grow, also, is in Tamil volar, and in Canarese baft, which 
in Tamil would be vafei 

The original meaning of most of the particles used as formative 
suffixes or particles of specialisation, is now unknown, but there are two 
of which the meaning appears nearly certain ; these are tf, which survives 
as a substantive, meaning here or a house, the particle used as the most 
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common cabe sign of the locative in Tamil-Malayilain, and u/, which is 
still nsed both as a noun and as a verb j as a noun meaning within, 
and as a verb, to be. The force of these particles and their retention 
of the locative signification will appear in such instances as vdyil , a 
doorway, literally the mouth house (from vdy, mouth) ; vcyil, the heat 
of the sun, literally, that in which heat resides (from vey, to be hot). 
Dr Qundert suggests also poru \ , wealth, which may come from poru, 
to unite ; arw£, grace, from aru, to be scarce, precious ; and irul, dark-* 
ness, from tr, to be dark, the root of ird, night 

1 here subjoin an example of another peculiar and interesting set of 
groups of roots found in the Dravidian languages, whioh are formed 
upon a plan differing considerably from that which has now been ex- 
plained. The roots referred to are dissyllabic, but they contain only one 
consonant, which is preceded and followed by a voweL This conson- 
ant appears to represent the ultimate or radical base, whilst the initial 
and final vowels alter in accordance with the particular shade of signi- 
fication which it is desired to convey. When we compare tyt, Tam.' 
to press or crush, o<ju, to squeeze, to bring into a smaller compass, and 
iV», to bruise, to beat down, as also adi, to Srive in, or ofi, to break 
in two, and udei (pronounced otfei), to break open ; we cannot avoid 
the conclusion that the first four roots are closely related members of 
the same family or group; that the last two are in like manner 
mutually related; and that possibly the whole of them have an 
ulterior relationship, in virtue of their possessing in common the same 
nucleus or radical base, the central consonant 4% and the same generic 
signification. 

The existence of clusters of roots, like these mentioned above, is not 
a peculiarity of the Dravidian languages alone. Max Mttller (Lec- 
tures, ii. 313) observes, “ We find in Sanskrit and in all the Aryan 
languages clutters qf roots, expressive of one common idea, and differing 
from each other merely by one or two additional letters, either at the 
end or at the beginning. 11 In illustration of this he says, “ To go, 
would be expressed by tar, to creep by tarp; to shout by nad, to 
rejoice by nand; to join by yu or yty, to glue together by yauf.” In 
another place (i 274) he Bays, “ In the secondary roots we can gener- 
ally observe that one of the consonants, in the Aryan languages 
generally the final, is liable to modification. The root retains its 
general meaning, whioh is slightly modified and determined by the 
changes of the final consonants.” “ These secondary roots,” he says, 
“stand to the primaries in about the same relation as the triliteral 
Semitic roots to the more primitive biliteral In the Dravidian 
languages the change under consideration is as often in the vowel of 
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the root as in the consonant, and it is hard to say whether the initial 
▼owel is not even more Bubject to modification than the final 
vowel 

Cbjjsobs in Boot Vowels. — As a general role the vowels of Dra- 
vidian roots belong as essentially to the radical base as the consonants. 
They very rarely pertain, as in the Semitic languages, to the system of 
means by which grammatical relations are expressed, and they are still 
more rarely modified, as in the Indo-European languages, by the 
addition of inflexional forms, or in composition. 

In the Semitic languages the radical base is destitute of vowels, and 
by itself unpronounceable. The insertion of vowels not only vocalises 
the consonants of the root, but constitutes it a grammatically inflected 
verb or noun, the signification of which varies with the variation of 
the interior vowels. In the Indo-European languages grammatical 
modifications are generally produced by additions to the root ; and 
though in the earliest period of the history of those languages, the 
root, generally monosyllabic, is supposed to have remained unaltered by 
additions and combinations, yet the existence of that rigidity is scarcely 
capable of direct proof ; for on examining the Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, 
and German, the most faithful representatives of the early condition 
of those languages, we find that the root-vowels of a large proportion 
of the words have been modified by the addition of the suffixes of case 
and tense; and in particular, that the reduplication of the root, by 
which the past tense appears usually to have been formed, is often 
found either to alter the quantity of the root-vowel, to change one 
vowel into another, or entirely to expunge it 

In the Scythian family of tongues, not only does the vowel belong 
essentially to the root, but in general it remains unalterable. It veiy 
rarely happens that the root-vowel sustains any change or modification 
on the addition to the root of the signs of gender, number, and case, 
or of person, tense, and mood ; which, as a rule, are successively agglu- 
tinated to the root, not welded into combination with it This 
rigidity or persistency is almost equally characteristic of the root- 
vowels of the Dravidian languages. In general, whatever be the lengtii 
or weight of the additions made to a Dravidian root, and whether it 
stands alone or is combined with other words in a construct state, it is 
re pre se nt ed as fully and faithfully in the oblique oases os in the nomi- 
native, in the preterite and future as in the present tense or in the 
imperative. I proceed to point out some noticeable exceptions to this 
role. ( 

Bmption*. — Internal Chmgu in Root*. 
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1, One class of changes is purely euphonic. It has no relation to 
grammatical expression ; but it seems desirable to mention it here in 
order to give a complete view of the subject. It is connected with 
one of the minor dialectic peculiarities referred to in the chapter on 
sounds, and consists in the occasional softening or rejection of the 
medial consonant of a dissyllabic root or verbal noun, together with 
the coalescence of the vowels that preceded and followed it It has 
been shown that g has a tendency to be softened into v and then to 
disappear, and that & sometimes changes in the same manner into y, 
when it sometimes becomes absorbed. When either of these conson- 
ants is a medial, it is apt to be thus softened down and rejected. 
Thus dogal-u, Can. skin, becomes in Tamil tdl; peiar , Can. a name, 
becomes in Tamil first pcyar, and then pir. So in Tamil, togup-pu, a 
collection, is softened into tdp-pu, which has the restricted meaning of 
a collection of trees, a tope. In like manner the medial v of the Tamil 
avan, he, disappears in the personal terminations of verbs, and the 
preceding and following vowels coalesce, when avan becomes dn or dn. 
So also the length of the demonstrative roots, a remote, and % proxi- 
mate, varies in different dialects, and even in different connections in 
the same dialect, thiongh considerations of euphony. 

2. The exceptions that follow in this and the following paragraphs 
are not euphonic merely, but real They pertain to grammatical 
expression. In most of the Dravidian languages the quantity of the 
root-vowels of the pronouns of the first and second persons, both sin- 
gular and plural, is short in the oblique cases. The nominatives of 
those pronouns are long — e.g., ndn, Tamil, I, ndm, we ; nt, thou, ntr, 
you. But in Tamil, Canarese, Malay&lam, and Tu]u, in all the oblique 
cases the vowels are shortened before receiving the suffixed inflexional 
particles. Thus, in Canarese, to me is not ndn~a-ge, but ndnra-ge ; to 
thee is not ntn-a-ge, but nlnrOrge. Telugu, Gdnd, and Ku generally 
retain the quantity of the vowel of the nominative unaltered— ay., in 
Telugu we find nt-ku y to thee, as well as nf, thou ; but in the accusa- 
tive, ntn-w or mnn-v, thee, the quantity is altered. It is open to us to 
regard the shorter form of the pronouns as the original, and the longer 
as the form that has been altered ; and it will be seen, when the pro- 
nouns are under discussion, that this is the view I prefer. Singularly 
enough, this exception from the general rigidity of the root-vowels is 
a Scythian exception, as well as a Dravidian one. In the Scythian 
version of the Behistun tablets, whilst the nominative of the pronoun 
of the seoond person is nt, thou, as in the Dravidian languages, the 
posses ri ve ease is ut, thy, and the accusative win, thee, corresponding 
In quantity to the Dravidian oblique c a ses — c y., Telugu nw-w, thee; 
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Tula mii-a, thy, nin-an*, thee; High Tamil nln, thy, and ntune t, 
thee. 

3. Another class of exceptions consists of instances in which the 
quantity of a vowel is lengthened when a verbal root is formed, directly 
and without any extraneous addition, into a noun. The alteration 
which the root-vowel sustains is prior to any inflexional additions 
being made. If any formative particle is added to a verbal root to 
convert it into a noun, the quantity of the root-vowel remains un- 
changed. The lengthening of the root-vowel to which 1 refer takes 
place only in (some of) those cases in which the' verbal base itself is 
used as a noun. Thus, the verb ked-u, to destroy or to become 
destroyed, may become a verbal noun by the addition of the formative 
di — c.y., kedudi , destruction, in which event the root-vowel remains 
unaltered ; but the verbal base may also be used without addition as a 
verbal noun, in which oase ked-u is lengthened into lc&i-u. 

The following Tamil examples of the lengthening of each of the five 
primaxy vowels will suffice to illustrate this usage : — 

From pod-te, to suffer, is formed p&4-u, a suffering ; from min, to 
shine, mtn, a star; from 6u4-u, to burn, kdd-u, heat; from ptr-u, to 
obtain, pir-u, a benefit obtained; and from ho\, to receive, kdl, 
reception. 

I am not aware of tbe existence of a similar rule in any of the 
Scythian languages, but it is well known in Sanskrit (ay., compare 
vach, to speak, with i tick, a word ; mar (mrt), to die, with mdra , 
death). ‘Nevertheless, I can scarcely think it likely that it is from 
Sanskrit that the Dra vidian languages have derived a usage which 
prevails among them to so great an extent, and which has every appear- 
ance of being an original feature of their own. If it is not to be 
regarded as an independently developed peculiarity, arising out of the 
same mental and lingual habitudes as those out of which the cor- 
responding Sanskrit usage was developed, it is probably to be regarded 
as a relic of those pre-Sanskrit influences of which many traces seem to 
be discoverable in these languages. In one particular the Dravidian rule 
differs from tbs Sanskrit In Sanskrit the root-vowel is often not only 
lengthened, but changed, according to certain rules, into another— ay., 
from fed, to know, cornea vida, knowledge, the Veda; whereas in the 
Diwvidian languages the rule is that the root-vowel is simply length- 
en ad— ay., from ntf-tt, Tam. to set free, comes vtyn, emancipation, a 
house (meaning probably a tax-free tenement). 

Dr Gundert derives p$r, Tam. a root, from nr, the radical part of 
rtrf, to expand (compare viral, a finger). If this derivation be accepted 
ae correct, at I think it may, H will furnish an lnstane* of the opera- 
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tion* of. the; Sanskrit law in question. Another derivation which I 
regard as still more probable is that of nSr, Tam. straight, from ntra, 
to be level These very rare exceptions, however, do not nullify the 
rule. 

I must here notice a class of verbal nouns formed after this manner 
which are much used adjectivally. All Dravidian adjectives, gramma- 
tically considered, are nouns, but some of them are used indiscrimi- 
nately either as nouns or as adjectives j some exclusively as adjectives, 
some exclusively as nouns. The three adjectives p$r f large, kdr t black, 
and dr, precious, furnish good illustrations of the class of verbal nonnB 
to which I refer. p2r and dr are used exclusively as adjectives, hdr 
both as an adjective and as a noun. As an adjective it means black, 
os a noun, blackness, a cloud, the rainy season, Ac. The radical forms 
of these words are also in use. These are per-u, to be large, kar-u, to 
be black, and ar-u, to be precious. The final u is, as usual, merely 
enunciative ; the roots are per , kar , and or. When we find a Dra- 
vidian root in two shapes, one with a longer, the other with a shorter 
vowel, it may generally be assumed, and can often be proved, that the 
Bhorter form is the radical one. Where both forms are in use, as in the 
case of these three words, the longer form is considered more elegant, 
and is much used in combinations, especially before words beginning 
with a vowel It is to the shorter and probably more ancient form 
that me t, the formative of abstract nounB, like our English nouns end- 
ing in nets, is suffixed — e.g., aru-mci, preciousness. The same change 
in the internal vowel of the root is apparent in some of the numerals. 
The radical forms of the Tamil numerals one and two seem to be or and 
tr, and these are often lengthened, when the numeral is used not as a 
substantive but as an Elective, into 6r and tr. There are also two 
forms of the numerals three, six, and seven (mu and mtf, arte and 4ra» 
qru and Ipe), but in these instances it is the shorter forms that am 
used adjectivally. These shorter forms cannot stand alone, they can 
be used only as adjectives, whereas the longer ones are used as numeral 
substantives. The formation of verbal nouns by means of the length- 
ening of the root-vowel throws as much light on the original meaning 
of some adjectives, or nouns of quality, as we have seen that it does 
(in the previous part of this section) in the ease of certain nouns exclu- 
sively used as substantives. For instance, pdf (Tam.) desolate, is 
evidently a verbal noun from paf-u, to grow old. To grow mature or 
ripe is a secondary meaning, from which we have para m, a ripe fruit 
Another form need adjectivally is para, old. A verb of the secondary 
formation is pafogu, to become used to anything. 

When the final consonant of the erode mot belongs to this class of 
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hard letters, it cannot be enunciated by Dravidi&n organs, whether the 
preceding vowel be long or short, without the aid of a final euphonic 
v. Thus paiUj Tam. to be green, when lengthened becomes, not p&i 
(as pir, kdr, <fcc.), but pdiu, green. A change sometimes takes place in 
the internal vowel of this word which has been supposed to accord 
with the Sanskrit change of a short vowel into a longer one of a 
different order, and of a naturally long vowel into a diphthong, on the 
change of a noun or verbal-root into an adjective, paium, green 
(another form of paiu), is changed in certain conjunctions into peim — 
e.p., peimpon (Tam.) excellent, literally green, gold. This change, 
however, is merely euphonic. It has already been shown that 4, when 
medial, has a tendency to soften into y, and then to disappear, and 
when this takeB place the preceding and following vowelB coalesce. In 
consequence of this tendency, paium naturally becomes payum, and 
this again, by a change which is almost imperceptible in pronunciation, 
peim. We have a parallel instance of this in the noun kaiuppu (Tam.), 
bitterness, which may optionally be written and pronounced Jceippu ; 
hUuppu changing first into Jcayuppu and then into Jceippu . It should 
also be observed that peim has not in the least superseded paium. The 
one may be optionally used instead of the other, and this proves that 
both forms are grammatically equivalent I should be prepared to 
admit that in these and similar instances y may possibly be older than 
4. The process, on this supposition, would have to be reversed ; pci, 
properly payu, would become pain, but the result would be the same. 
The change in the internal vowel would still be owing merely to the 
euphonic substitution of one consonant for another. 

I may here remark that forms like paium , green, do not appear to 
me to be derived, as Beschi, following native grammarians, supposed, 
from patumei, greenness, by the omission of the final ei ; for met, not 
et, is the particle by which abstract nouns of quality are formed, and 
the initial m is the most essential portion of that particle. Pa&un % is 
evidently derived from pai, the crude verbal root, with the addition of 
mu, the sign of the aoristic future, by means of which it becomes an 
aoriatiLo relative participle, a class of participles which the Dravidian 
tongues delight to use as adjectives. 

4 Another class of internal changes appears in those instances 
which Tamil shortens the quantity of the root-vowel in the pre- 
terite tense of verbs. This shortening is observed in Caaarose also, 
bat the following illustrations are furnished by Tamil—*.?. , v$ 9 to burn, 
has lor its preterite participle, not v&ufc, but vend*/ nd, to be in pain, 
has for its preterits* not ntodu, but nondn; kd% to see, becomes, not 
but forf*. Another instance is id, to die, whioh takes nol 
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iditUj bat iettu. The Malayilam and Canarese form of thiB participle, 
iattu or chaUu, represents the root-vowel more accurately than the 
TamiL In some instances Tamil retains in the preterite th& long 
vowel of the root, whilst Canarese shortens it — e.g., f, to give, has for 
its preterite in Tamil tndu, in Canarese ittu. 

There are two verbs in Tamil, vd, to come, and td, to give, which 
involve peculiarities of which it is difficult to give a satisfactory expla- 
nation. Each of them is regularly conjugated, except in the preterite 
and imperative, as if from roots in var and tar (e.g., varugvtin , I 
come, tarugir&n, I give); each takes the root with the long vowel without 
r for its imperative singular, and inserts r between this form of the 
root and the personal termination in the imperative plural (e.g., vd, 
come, td, give ; vdrum, come ye, tdrum , give ye) ; and each forms its 
preterite by shortening the vowel without inserting r, os if from roots 
in vd and td } after the manner described in the previous paragraph 
(e.g., vandPn, I came, tandin, I gave, like nondin, I felt pain, from the 
toot nd). Dr Pope, in his “ Tamil Handbook,” p. 52, considers the 
r of these verbs euphonically inserted to prevent hiatus and the whole 
of the tenses built upon the roots in vd and td. I should have no 
objection to this view if the r made itB appearance in tho plural im- 
perative only, aBin Jcdrum, protect ye, from led, to protect, the only other 
instance 1 know of r being used for this purpose in Tamil, and one which 
I have already mentioned in the chapter on “ Prevention of Hiatus.” 
On th.9 other hand, the appearance of the roots in var and tar, in every 
part of the verb, except the preterite and the singular imperative alone, 
and in all the verbal nouns without exception (e.g., varal, varattu , 
varuttu, varudal , varavu, varugei, each of them meaning a coming), 
leads to the conclusion that var and tar (whatever be the origin of 
their difference from vd and td) are treated in Tamil as verbal themes. 
If r were not a portion of the root, we should expect to find the pre- 
sent, future, infinitive, negative voice, verbal nouns, <kc., formed from 
vd and td, with the addition of g or v as a formative suffix, aB we find 
to be the case with the parallel verbs nd, dec. Compare ndga, infinitive ; 
ndvu, ntdal, <fec., verbal nouns ; ndgd, negative. The Canarese roots 
are bar and tar. In Telugu the imperative singular is vd, the plural 
ranmu, and this seems to me to oonfirm the supposition that r is an 
essential part of the root. If the Telugn r represented only the sup- 
posed euphonio r of the Tamil, the root-consonant would be left 
without any representative at all It appears to me improbable, 
moreover, because unsupported by usage, that the Tamil v has been 
changed iqto r in Telugu. It seems more in accordance with usage 
to reoognise here * change ■frail** to that which has converted the 
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there Is not, iuto &/* in Telngu, and ird, night, into ri. 
Bob ihaptfflr on “ Euphonic Displacement of Vowels.” Notwith- 
etandi^ this, I am not disposed to regard the forms in vd and td as 
haring found their way into the conjugation of the verbs by mistake. 
It is evident that vd and td, not % tar and tar , are the themes from 
which the preterites vandm and tanden have been formed, and which 
we find pore in the imperatives. We seem therefore driven to adopt 
Dr Gondert’s suggestion, that vd and vat, and td and tar, are alterna- 
tive roots — perhaps it would be preferable to say, different forms of 
the same root. This supposition need not be relinquished in conse- 
quence of its being regarded as probable that td is identical with the 
Indo-European root dd, to give. The Dravidian tar may have sprang 
from, a related form of the same root, of which possibly a trace may 
survive in the Greek aud the Hebrew tan. I may add that 
though the change in the length of the vowel in the preterite ha a a 
grammatical significance, its change of length in the imperative, from 
rd, TeL singular, to rammu, honorific singular (plural), and from vd, 
Tam. singular, to High Tam. vammin, plural, appears to be purely 
euphonic. 

The -changes in the internal vowels of Dravidian roots exhibit^) in the 
last three classes of instances mentioned in this section as exceptions 
to the ordinary stability of the Dravidian root* vowels, evidently accord, 
as far as they go, with usages prevalent in the Indo-European lan- 
guages, inasmuch as one of the classes referred to furnishes us with 
instances of the lengthening of the root-vowel, when the verb is con- 
verted into a noun, whilst the other classes furnish us with examples 
of the shortening of the interior vowels of the root on receiving the 
addition of inflexional particles, to compensate for the additional 
weight thus imposed on the root-vowel, or for the purpose of distin- 
guishing one tense from another. In regard, however, to changes in 
root-vowels, it would be erroneous to suppose the rale of the Scythian 
languages essentially and universally dissimilar to the Indo-European. 
In the Scythian languages, as in the Dravidian, stability in the root- 
vowels is the rule, change the exception. But exceptions exist (ay., 
compare olen, Finnish, I am, from the root 61 , to be, with lime*, if I 
be ; compare also Hungarian leven, from the same root, being, with 
e oft* having been, and lenni, to be). In consequence of the existence 
ttf such exceptions as these, it is impossible to erect the difference 
between the two families of language, in this particular, into a hard 
and fast law of distinction. It would also be unsafe on this ground 
alone, to disoonaesfc the Dravidian languages from tbe languages of the 
Scythian pdap and to connect them with the Indo-European. , 
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PART III. 


THE NOUN. 

Ik this section it will be my endeavour to investigate the nature and 
affections of the Dr&vidian noun, with the view of ascertaining itB 
method of expressing the relations of gender and number, and the 
principles on which that method proceeds, together with the character- 
istics and origin of its case system, or system of means for expressing 
the relationship of nouns with other parts of speech. It will be shown 
at the dose of the section on “ The Verb,” how derivative nouns are 
formed from verbal roots ; and the various classes of participial nouns 
will then also be investigated. 

SECTION I.— GENDER AND NUMBER. 

1. Gender. 

When the Indo-European laws of gender are compared with those 
of the Scythian group of tongues, it will appear that in this point, as 
in many others, the Dravidian languages accord more closely with the 
Scythian than with the Indo-European family. In all the more primi- 
tive Indo-European languages, not only are words that denote rational 
beings and living creatures regarded as masculine or feminine, accord- 
ing to the sex of the objects referred to, but also inanimate objects and 
even abstract ideas have similar sexual distinctions attributed to them ; 
so that many nouns which denote objects naturally destitute of gender, 
and which ought therefore to be regarded as neuters, are treated by 
the grammars of those languages as if the objects they denote were 
males and females, and are fitted not with neuter, but with masculine 
or feminine case terminations, and with pronouns of corresponding 
genders. This peculiar system is a proof of the highly imaginative 
and poetical character of the Indo-European mind, by which principles 
of resemblance were discerned in the midst of the greatest difference*, 
and all things that exist were not only animated, but penonified. It 
is from tills personification that most of the ancient mythologies ant 
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aappoaed to have arisen. A similar remark applies to the Semitic lao- 
gekgss Am, in which the same or a similar mage respecting gender 
prevailed. In the progress of the corruption of the primitive Indo- 
Jfiuropean languages, a less imaginative bat more natural mage gained 
ground. Nevertheless, in a majority of the modern colloquial dialects 
«f lids family, both in Europe and in India, the gender of noons is 
etfll an important and difficult section of the grammar, and a stand- 
ing impediment in the way of the idiomatic use of those languages by 
foreigners. 

On the other hand, in the Manchu, Mongolian, Turkish, and Finnish 
families of tongues — the principal families of the Scythian group — a 
law or usage respecting the gender of nouns universally prevails, which 
ia genetically different from that of the Indo-European and the Semitic 
idioms. In those families, not only are all things which are destitute 
of reason and life denoted by neuter nouns, but no nouns whatever — 
not even nouns which denote human beings — are regarded as in them- 
selves masculine or feminine. All nouns, as such, are neater, or 
rather are destitute of gender. In those languages there is no mark of 
gender inherent in, or inseparably annexed to, the nominative of any 
noun (the crude root being generally the nominative) ; and inonone of 
the oblique cases, or postpositions need as case terminations, is the 
idea of gender at all involved. The unimaginative Scythians reduced 
all things, whether rational or irrational, animate or inanimate, to the 
same dead level, and regarded them all as impersonal They prefixed 
to common nouns, wherever they found it necessary, some word denot- 
ing sex, equivalent to male or female, he or she ; hut they invariably 
regarded such nouns as in themselves neuters, and generally they sup- 
plied them with neuter pronouns. The only exceptions to this rule in 
the Scythian languages consist in a few words, such as God, man, 
woman, husband, wife, which are so highly instinct with personality 
that of themselves, and without the addition of any word denoting §ex, 
they necessarily convey the signification of masculine or feminine. 

When our attention is turned to the Dravidian languages we find 
that, whilst their rules respecting gender differ widely from those of 
the Indo-European group, they are not quite identical with those of the 
Scythian. It seems probable, however, that the particulars in which 
the Dravidian rules respecting gender differ from tboce of the Scythian 
languages, and evince a tendency in the Indo-European direction, are 
*ot the result of Afreet Sanskritic influences, of which no trace is per- 
ceptible ia this department of Dravidian grammar, hut have arisen 
either from the progressive mental cultivation of the Dravidian* them- 
selves, orfrom aa inheritance of pre-Saaskritic elements. 
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Dravidian nouns are divided into two classes, which Tamil gram- 
marians denote by the technical terms of high-caste and caateleu 
noons, bat which are called by Telugu grammarians mahdt, majors, 
and cHnah&t, minors. High-caste noons, or majors, are those which 
denote “the celestial and infernal deities and human beings/' or, 
. briefly, , all things endowed with reason; and in all the Dravidian 
dialects (with a peculiar exception which is found only in Telugu and 
Gktad) nouns of this class are treated in the singular as masculines or 
feminines respectively, and in the plural as epicenes, that is, without 
distinguishing between masculines and feminines, but distinguishing both 
from the neuter. The other class of nouns, called casteless, or minora, 
includes everything which is destitute of reason, whether animate or 
inanimate. This classification of nouns, though not so imaginative as 
that of the Indo-European and Semitic tongues, is decidedly more 
philosophical ; for the difference between rational beings and beings or 
things which are destitute of reason is more momentous and essential 
than any difference that exists between the sexes. The new Persian, 
which uses one pluralising particle for nonns that denote animated 
beings, and another and different one for things that are destitute of 
life, is the only non-Dravidian language in which nouns are classified 
in a manner which is in any degree similar to the Dravidian system.* 
The peculiar Dravidian law of gender which has now been described 
would appear to be a result of progressive intellectual and grammatical 
cultivation; for the masculine, feminine, and epicene suffixes which 
form the terminations of Dravidian high-caste nouns, are properly frag- 
ments of pronouns or demonstratives of the third person, as are also 
moat of the neuter formatives. It may, indeed, be stated as a general 
rule that all primitive Dravidian nouns are destitute of gender, and 
that every noun or pronoun in which the idea of gender is formally 
expressed, being a compound word, is necessarily of later origin than 
the uncompounded primitives. The technical term by which each 
nouns are denoted by Tamil grammarians is pagttrpadam, divisible 
words, ie, f compounds. Hence the poetical dialects, which retain 
many of the primitive landmarks, are fond of discarding the ordinary 
suffixes of gender or rationality, and treating all nouns as far as pos- 
sible as abstract neuters. Thus, in poetical Tamil Dhbu, God, a erode 

* This is not the only particular in whioh the Dravidian idiom attributes 
greeter importance than the Indo-European to reason sad the mind. We make 
our bodies the seat of personality. When we ere suffering from any bodily ail- 
ment, we sa y “I am ill;" whereas the Dravidian* denote the mind— the con- 
scious tdf or Milan — when they say /, and therefore prefer to say, more p h iloso- 
phioally, u my body is ill" 
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rmm destitute of gander, is reckoned more classical then Dh< m, the 
WSMgflttling masculine noon. This word is s Sanskrit derivative ; 
hd da assn* tendency to fall bsck npon the old Scythian role appears 
ift the ease cl many other words which are primitive Dravidisn nouns 
— «r*S a king, a word which is destitute of gender, is more clas- 
meal than tket(*)-<M, the commoner form, which possesses the maacu- 
8 m singular termination. 

In the modem Tamil spoken by the educated classes, the words 
which denote sun and moon («dr»y-a* and iandir-an, derived from the 
Sanskrit t&rya and chandra) are of the masculine gender, in accord- 
ance with Sanskrit usage and with the principles of the Brahmanical 
mythology; but in the old Tamil of the poets and the peasants, 
H&yiru, the sun, also poptdu , and tingal, the moon, also nild, all pure 
Dravidian words, an neater. All true Dravidian names of towns, 
riven, Ac., an in like manner destitute of every mark of personality 
or gender. In some few instances Malay&lam and Canarese retain 
the primitive laws of gender mon faithfully than Tamil. Thus, 
in the Tamil word peiyan, a boy, we find the masculine singu- 
lar termination an; whereas Malay&lam (with which agrees Canar- 
eee) uses the older word peidal, a word (properly a verbal* noun) 
which is destitute of gender, to which it prefixes in a thoroughly 
Scythian manner words that signify respectively male and female, to 
form compounds signifying boy and girl — e.g. t dn peidal , a boy, pep 
peidal, a girl The nature and origin of the terminations which are 
used to signify gender in the various Dravidian dialects will be 
inquired into under the head of “Number,” with the consideration 
of which this subject is inseparably connected. Under this head I 
restrict myself to a statement of the general principles respecting gender 
which characterise the Dravidian languages. 

A peculiarity of Telugu, which appears also in Gdnd, should here be 
mentioned. Whilst those dialects agree with the other members of the 
Dravidian family in regarding masculines and feminines, and both 
combined, as constituting in the plural a common or epicene gender, 
they differ from the other dialects in this respect that they are wholly 
or virtually destitute of a feminine singular, and instead of the femi- 
nine singular use the singular of the neuter. This rule includes in its 
operation pronouns and verbs as well as substantives, applies to 
g odde s se s and queens, as well as to ordinary women. The Telugu 
possesses, it la true, a few forms which are appropriate to the feminine 
singular, but they an rarely used, and that only in certain rare com- 
binations and eoqjunctaes. He and it are the only pronouns of the 
third persqn singular which are ordinarily made pse of by fifteen 
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million* of the Telugu people ; and the colloquial dialect does not even 
possess any pronoun, equivalent to our' pronoun she, which is capable 
of being applied to women of the lower as well as of the higher classes. 
Ordinarily every woman is spoken of in Telugu as a chattel or a thing, 
or as we are accustomed to speak of very young children (c.g., it did 
so and.so), apparently on the supposition either that women are desti- 
tute of reason, or that their reason, like that of infants, lies dormant. 
‘Whilst each woman taken singly is treated by Telugu grammar as a 
chattel or as a child, women taken collectively are regarded with as 
much respect as by the other Dravidian dialects. In the plural they 
are honoured with the same high-caste -or rational suffixes and pronouns 
that are applied to men and gods. 

Canarese and Malay&lam agree in this point with Tamil, and regard 
women, not in the plural only but also in the singular, as pertaining 
to the class of r&tionals : accordingly in those languages there is a 
feminine singular pronoun equivalent to she, which corresponds in the 
principle of its formation to the masculine he. With those languages 
agrees Ku, which, though the near neighbour of Telugu and Q6nd, 
pursues in this respect & politer course than either. In the idioms 
of the Tudos and K6tas, the rude aborigines of the Nilgherry hills, 
there is, properly speaking, only one pronoun of the third person, 
and that is without distinction of gender or number, atham, remote, 
itham, proximate, mean indiscriminately he, she, it, they. The pro- 
nouns avan , aval, he, she, are also occasionally used, but Dr Pope 
thiuks they have been recently introduced from the Tamil and Canar- 
ese. This usage reminds one of the employment in the old Hebrew 
of the same pronoun, hu, to signify both he and Bhe, and still more of 
the use of the reflexive pronoun of the Latin se, for all genders and 
numbers. Compare ivuh, Hindustani, he, she. 

2. Number 

The Dravidian languages recognise only two numbers, the singular 
and the plural. The dual, properly so called, is unknown, and there 
is no trace extant of its use at any previous period. Several of the 
languages of this family contain two plurals of the pronoun of the first 
person, one of which includes the party addressed as well as the party 
of the speaker, and which may therefore be considered as a species of 
dual, whilst the other excludes the party addressed. As, however, this 
peculiarity is restricted to the personal pronouns, it will be examined 
in that connection. Under the head of “ Number,” we shall inquire 
into the Dravidian mode of forming the masculine, feminine, and 
neuter singular, and the epicene and neuter plural 



(1.) Mgmtfh* Singular .— It las already been intimated that the 
formative* by which the gender of nouns is occasionally expressed an 
identical with the terminations of the demonstrative pronouns. From 
a very early period of the history of these languages, particles or for* 
natives of gender were suffixed to the demonstrative bases, by the 
addition of which suffixes demonstrative pronouns were formed. Those 
fetmatives of gender were not originally appended to or combined with 
mtbstamtive nouns ; but their use was gradually extended as their utility 
was perceived, and nouns which included the idea of gender were made 
to express that idea by suffixing the gender terminations of the pro- 
nouns, whereby they became appellative nouns. The manner in which 
all these suffixes are added will be sufficiently illustrated by the 
instance of the masculine singular. 

The masculine singular suffix of the Tamil is an, da, or fa. An, 
the shorter formative, is that which appears in the demonstrative pro- 
noun avan (a-(v)-an) t he ; and by suffixing any of these formatives to 
an abstract or neuter noun, the noun ceases to be abstract and becomes 
a concrete masculine-singular appellative. Thus mUpp-u, age, by the 
addition of an becomes mtipp-an t an elder, literally age-he, or age-man ; 
and from Tamir comes Tamtr-an, a Tamilian, a Tamil-man^ These 
and similar nouns are called genericolly “ compound or divisible words” 
by Tamil grammarians. They are obviously compounded of a noun — 
generally a noun of quality or relation — and a suffix of gender, which 
appears also to have been a noun originally. 

In the instances which have been adduced, the suffix of gender is 
annexed to the nominative or casus rectus ; but in many cases it is 
annexed to the oblique case or inflexional base, viz., to that form of 
the nonn to which the case signs are suffixed, and which, when used 
by itself, has the meaning of the genitive or locative. When the 
inflexion, or oblique case, is employed instead of the nominative in 
compounds of this nature, it generally conveys a possessive or locative 
signification — e. g . , maleifinan (malei-(y)-in-an) t a mountaineer, literally 
a man of or on the mountain ; patfin&ttan (jpaf fu»’-att’dn), a citizen, 
literally a man of or in the city. Sometimes, however, the inflexional 
“in” is merely added euphonically — e.g. y there is no difference in 
meaning between villan ( vilLari ), a bowman, and villinan (vill’-m-an), 
which is considered a more elegant form. Words of this description 
ate in come grammars called adjectives; but they are never regarded 
as such by any native grammarians : they cannot be simply prefixed 
far the purpose of qualifying other words, and it is evident from their 
construction that they are merely appellative nouns. 

A subdivision of appellatives consists of words iq which the suffixes 
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of gender are annexed to adjectival forms*-e«y., Jco4iya-n t a erne! man. 
I regard words of this class as participial noons, and they will be 
investigated in the part on “ The Verb/’ under the head of « Appella- 
tive Verba ; ” bat whatever be the nature of koQiya (the first part of 
the compound), kodiya-n is certainly not an" adjective, for before it can 
be used adjectivally we must append to it the relative participle dna , 
that is — e.ff,, koftyan-dna, that is a cruel man ; and as the compound, 
cruel man, cannot be called an adjective in English, neither is hodiyan 
an adjective in Tamil : it is properly an appellative noun. It may be 
said that the neuter plural of this word, viz., hodiya , may be prefixed 
adjectivally to any substantive ; but hodiya, cruel things, the neuter 
plural of hodiyan , is not really identical with the adjective hodiya, 
cruel. It is totally distinct from it, though identical in appearance. 
The a of the former word is the neuter suffix of plurality ; whereas the 
a of the latter is that of the possessive case and of the relative parti- 
ciple, as will be shown at the close of this part (see “ Adjectival For- 
motives ”) and in the part on 44 Verbs.” 

Another species of Tamil appellative nouns is said by Beschi to be 
formed by annexing suffixes of gender to verbal roots — e.g., dduvdn, a 
reader, from bdu, to read; but this, I believe, is an error. Those 
words are to be regarded as participial nouns, and dduvdn is literally 
he who will read, i.e ., he who is accustomed to read. In the same 
manner, ddinan is the participial noun of the preterite tense, and means 
he who read or is accustomed to read : dditgindravan, the correspond- 
ing present participial noun, he who reads, belongs to the same clasB ; 
and these forms are not to be confounded with appellative nouns pro- 
perly so called. On the other hand, such words as hdppan , a pro- 
tector, are true appellatives ; but hdppan is not formed from the future 
tense of the verb (though kdppdn means he will protect), but from 
hdppu, protection, a derivative noun, of which the final and formative 
ppu is from the same origin as the corresponding final of mdppu , old 
age. See the concluding section of the part on 44 The Verb.” 

The suffixes of gender which form the terminal portion of appella- 
tive nouns vary somewhat in form, but they are one and the same in 
origin, and their variations are merely euphonic. It is the vowel only 
that varies, never the consonant. When a neuter noun ends with a 
vowel which is essential to it, and is incapable of elision, and also 
when a noun happens to be a long monosyllable, dn, or in poetry 6n, 
is more commonly suffixed than an. In some cases avan, he, the foil 
demonstrative pronoun, iB suffixed instead of its termination only, and 
this mode is thought peculiarly elegant Thus, from vil or vHUt, a bow, 
we may form vill-an, villrdn , and vUlrdn, an archer, a bowman, and able 
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i fflfl i W , Indeed, d* and 4* have evidently been formed, not from 
«*» but from a+*+n, by the softening of the euphonic v, and the 
nftatsapauos of the vowels. This corruption of avan into d* appears 
systematically in the third person masculine singular of the colloquial 
Tmnil verb — e.g., p6-(u)-dn (not pfl-(»)-atwa), he went. 

The Csnarese masculine singular suffix anu is identical with the 
Tamil cm, the addition of * being merely a phonetic necessity of the 
modem dialect In the older C&narese, the termination whioh was 
used was am, a particle which is to be regarded as the equivalent of 
on, n and m being interchangeable nasals. Malay&lam is in this par- 
ticular perfectly identical with Tamil. The corresponding Telugu 
masculine singular formative is d-u, vd-u, or a^f-u; or rather n£-u, 
or aii^w, the obscure n being always pronounced, and being pro- 
bably an essential part of the original form of the particle, and by 
suffixing the same formative to any substantive noun, it becomes a 
masculine singular — e.g. t mag-andu, a husband, a word which seems to 
be identical in origin with the Tamil mag-an , a son (the primitive and 
proper meaning of each word being a male). The masculine singular 
suffix of Telugu often takes the shape of und-u, and in like manner 
the epicene plural suffix, which is in Tamil ar-u, is often fir-u in 
Telugu ; but in these instances a changes into u through attraction. 

As Tamil forms masculine appellatives by suffixing the demon- 
strative pronoun avan, so does Telugu sometimes suffix its full 
demonstrative pronoun vd$4 u — chinna-vdndu, a boy (Tamil, 
&niut-(*)-an), literally he who is little. It is probable that the Telugu 
masculine singular suffix was originally an or an-u, as in Tamil- 
Canarese. andn f und-u , or is found only in the nominative in 
correct Telugu, and it is replaced in all the oblique cases by ani or ni ; 
and that this ni is not merely an inflexional increment, but the repre- 
sentative of an old masculine singular suffix, appears on comparing it 
with ri, the corresponding oblique case suffix of the masculine-feminine 
plural, which is certainly formed from ar-w. When vdniki, to him, is 
compared with its plural edrt/b", to them, it is evident that the former 
corresponds as closely to the Tamil avanukhu as the latter to avarvkku; 
and consequently that the ni of vdniki must be significant of the mas- 
culine angular. Probably the B&me termination survives in the demon- 
strative, dyaaM, he, a form which is more rarely used than vdnfu. 

The Telugu s4 befog thus found to be identical with the Tam., Can., 
Hal g, and the old Can. m, the masculine suffixes an, am, and 
axe also found to he identical It is more difficult to determine the 
origin of this suffix am an is sometimes used in Tam. and Hal. in- 
stead of am as a formative of neuter nouns, as will be shown hereafter 
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ill the section on the Nominative — t.g., palan (Sans, phctia), fruit, 
instead of palam; but I cannot see how this can be identical in origin 
with the suffix an which denotes the masculine, the Dravidian mascu- 
line being a distinctive one— that is, not merely a grammatical term, 
but a sign of sex. On looking around for an explanation of the origin 
of the masculine suffix, it appears to me that the Ku, though one of 
the most barbarous of the Dravidian dialects, throws more light than 
any other upon this point It forms its demonstrative pronouns in a 
simple and truly primitive manner by prefixing d, the demonstrative 
base, to common nouns which signify man and woman. These nounB 
are dd-u, a man, and dl «, a woman ; and ddH-u (compare Tam. a(v)an), 
literally that man, is used to signify he, and ddlu (compare Tam. a(v)af ), 
that woman, to signify she. The Ku dfru, a man, seems certainly 
identical with the Tam. noun dn, a male, and probably also with d\, a 
man, a person. In the use to which this primitive root is put in the 
Ku word d-dd-w, we may see, I think, the origin of an, the suffix of 
the masculine singular in most of the Dravidian dialects. The final 
ft, of the Ku word dH-u, being merely euphonic, the root appears to be 
da or dn; and as n and n have been shown to be interchangeable, dn 
must be regarded as only another form of d-ru n, again, is not only 
often euphonised by Buffixing du (e.g., peip, Tam. a female, colloqui- 
ally and poetically peqd-u), but it is also sometimes directly changed 
into d y of which we have an instance in the classical Tamil ped-ei, a 
hen, a word which is derived by this process from, and is identical 
with pen, a female. Hence, the Telugu suffix and-u might naturally 
be derived from an older form in an, if it should appear that that form 
existed ; and that it did exist, appears from the vulgar use to the pre- 
sent day of 71 instead of n in some of the oblique cases (e.g., vdrpjd, 
him, instead of vdni), and from tye half anusvdra, or obscure nasal, 
which precedes du itself — eg., vdntfu, for vd 4 u, he, A close connec- 
tion appears thus to be established between the Tamil-Canarese an and 
the Telugu a$-u, through the middle point an. 

The only difficulty in the way of the perfect identification of the 
formative an with the Ku aflu, a man, and with the Tamil dit, a male, 
lies in the length of the vowel of the latter words. Here again Ku 
comes to our assistance ; for we find that the vowel was euphoni- 
cally shortened in some instances in the very dialect in which the 
origin of the word itself was discovered. In Ku the d of dfl - u is long, 
both when it » used as an isolated word and in the demonstratives 
ddfau, he, and ddl-u, she; but when the demonstrative pronoun in 
appended to, and combined with, the relative participle of the verb, so 
as to form with it a participial noun, the d of dO-u is shortened into o, 
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Md fa fail shortened form the connection of the Ku formative with 
the MfrOfelHWB is seen to be complete. Compare the Eu partioi- 
phll sosb gtifdft-u, he who did, with the corresponding Canarese 
p fyjrfdw s ; gtidr-u, Eu, they who did, with g&yidar-u, Can., and also 
gita&Mj Kn, she who did, with gSytdahh Can. 

{%) Feminine Singular, — Though Telugu and Q6nd generally use 
the neuter singular to supply the place of the feminine singular, 
the other Dravidian dialects possess and constantly use a feminine 
singular formative which is quite distinct from that of the neuter. 
This formative is of in Tamil, Malay&lam, and Old Canarese, and by 
suffixing the sign of gender to the demonstrative base, the feminine 
singular demonstrative pronoun aval ( a ( v ) a l)i she, is formed — a word 
which perfectly corresponds to avan (a(v)an), he. A numerous class 
of feminine singular appellative nouns is formed by suffixing the same 
particle to abstract or neuter nouns m their crude state — e.g., compare 
mag-al, Tam. a daughter, with mag-an, a son ; tU-df, housewife, a 
wife, and tll-dn, a husband, are formed from the addition of the pro- 
nouns avaf and avan (euphonised into and dn) to d, a home. 

Telugu, in Borne connections, uses a feminine singular formative 
which appears to be identical with that of Tamil-Canarese. * That 
formative is dl-u, which is used by En more largely than by Telugu ; 
and its identity with Tamil-Canarese a/, will be found to furnish us 
with a due to the origin and literal meaning of the latter. As dfiru, 
in Eu, means a man, so dl-u means a woman : ddl-u, Bhe, is literally 
that woman. The same word dl-u, means a woman, a wife, in poetical 
and vulgar Telugu also ; and in G6nd there is a word which is appar- 
ently allied to it, dr, a woman. Even in Sanskrit we meet with dliy a 
woman's female friend. It is evident that dl-u would be shortened 
into al as easily as dA-u into an, and the constant occurrence of 
a cerebral \ in Tamil and Canarese, where Telugu has the medial l, 
folly accounts for the chqpge of the one semi-vowel into the other. 
The unchanged form of this suffix appears in Telugu in such words 
as manama4r)-dlu, a granddaughter, compared with manama-rf u, a 
grandson. The abbreviation of the vowd of the feminine suffix, 
which is characteristic of Tamil and Canarese, is exemplified in Telugu 
also, in the words maradal-u, a niece, and kd^al-u, a daughter-in-law ; 
fa which words the feminine suffix a2-w, is evidently identical both 
with Tamil-Canarese <4 or a\-u, and also with dl-u, the older and more 
regular farm of this suffix, which is capable of being used by itself as 
a noun. Probably the Telugu d^-u, adj. female, though now treated 
as a different word* » id e n ti cal fa origin with dl-u, through the very 
common interchange of 4 «mL 1/ W illustration o( which we have fa 
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Tam. to use, which ia converted m the colloquial dialect to 
The feminine singular suffix <4 appears in Tamil and 
Canarese in the terminations of verbs as well aa in those of pronouns. 
Telugu, on the other hand, which uses the neuter demonstrative instead 
of the feminine singular, uses the final fragment of the, same demon- 
strative aa the termination of the feminine singular of its verb. It 
may be remarked that in some of the Caucasian dialects, n and l are 
used as masculine and feminine terminals, exactly as in Tamil — e.g. t 
in Avar, men, is father, evel, is mother. 

There is another mode of forming the feminine singular of appellative 
nouns, which is much used in all the Dravidian dialects, and which 
may be regarded as especially characteristic of Telugu. It consists in 
suffixing the Telugu neuter singular demonstrative, its termination, or 
a modification of it, to any abstract or neuter noun. The neuter 
singular demonstrative being used by Telugu instead of the feminine 
singular (it for she), this neuter suffix has naturally in Telugu supplied 
the place of a feminine Buffix ; and though in the other dialects the 
feminine pronouns are formed by means of feminine suffixes, not by 
those of the neuter, yet the less respectful Telugu usage has crept into 
the department of their^appellative nouns. In Tamil, this neuter- 
feminine suffix is atti or tti. This will appear on comparing veffdfatiti, 
a woman of the cultivator caste, with vetfdfam, a man of the same 
caste ; oru-tti, one woman, una, with oru-(v)-an, one man, unta; and 
varpfd-tti, a washerwoman, with vannd-n, a washerman, ft, a portion 
of this suffix, is sometimes erroneously used in vulgar Tamil as a 
component element in the masculine appellative noun oruttan , one man, 
instead of the classical and correct oruvan. With this exception its use 
is exclusively feminine. The same suffix is iti or ti in Canarese — » 
e.g,, arasiti, a queen (corresponding to the Tamil rdtdttt), oJckalcUi , a 
farmer’s wife. The Telugu uses adi or di — e.g. } kdimtv-(#)-adi or 

* It is more doubtful whether the Tuju df, Gdnd-Telugu dl-u } a woman, is 
■.Iliad to the Tamil common noun df, a person ; and yet the existence of some 
allianc e appears to me probable, df appears to mean properly a subject person, ■ 
a servant — male or female — a slave. It is derived from df (Tel. to rule, 
and this seems a natural enough origin for a word intended to signify a Hindu 
woman. The ordinary Tamil word which signifies a woman is pen , the literal 
signification of whioh is said to be desire, from the verbal root pen, to desire ; 
but the word is generally restricted to mean, a young woman, a bnde. Hence, 
into consideration the subject position of women in India, the word df, 
one who is subject to rule, a person whose sole duty it is to obey, is as natural 
a derivation for a word signifying a woman, a female, as pep; and perhaps more 
likely to borne into general use as a suffix of the feminine singular. Dr Ghmdert 
has no doubt of the identity of the Tamil df and the Telugu dlu : their identify, 
however, ia not admitted by Mr 0. P. Brown. 
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ft woman of the Komti caste ; mAMi, a Paria women ; 
tkimtaii, ft gill It seems to me evident, not only that all these 
anftjne are identical, but that the Telngn form of the demonstrative 
neater singular, via, adi, it, which is need systematically by Tekgn to 
signify she, is the root from whence they have all proceeded. 

Another feminine singular suffix of appellatives occasionally used in 
the Dravidian languages may possibly have been derived from the 
imitation of Sanskrit. It consists in the addition of i to the crnde 
or neater noun; and it is only in quantity that this % differs from 
the long f, which is so much used by Sanskrit as a feminine suffix. 
In the majority of cases it is only in connection with Sanskrit deriva- 
tives that this suffix is used ; but it has also come to be appended to 
some pure Dravidian nouns — t.g., talei-(v)-i, Tam. a lady (compare 
taleir(v)-an, a lord), from talei, a head ; compare also the G6nd perd- 
gal, a boy, with perdgi, a girl This feminine suffix is not to be con- 
founded with if a suffix of agency, which is much used in the formation 
of nouns of agency and operation, and which is used by all gendera 
i ndi s crimin ately. See “ Verbal Derivatives,’ 1 at the close of the part 
on u The Verb.” 

3. Neuter Singular . — There is but little which is worthy of iftmark 
in the singular forma of neuter Dravidian nouns. Every Dravidian 
nonn is naturally neuter, or destitute of gender, and it becomes mas- 
culine or feminine solely in virtue of the addition of a masculine or 
feminine suffix When abstract Sanskrit noons are adopted by the 
Dravidians, the neuter nominative form of those nouns (generally 
ending in am) is preferred. Sanskrit masculines, with the exception 
of those which denote rational beings, are made to terminate in am, 
being treated as neuters; and there are also some neuter nouns of 
pure Dravidian origin which end in am, or take am as their formative. 
The Dravidian termination am is not to be regarded, however, as a 
sign of the neater, or a neuter suffix, though such is often its character 
in Sanskrit It is merely one of a numerous class of formatives, of 
which much use is made by the Dravidian dialect, and by the addition 
of which verbal roots are transformed into derivative nouns. Such 
fomatives are to be regarded as forming a part of the noun itself; not 
of <the inflexional additions. See “ Verbal Derivatives,” at the dose 
of the section on “ The Verb.” 

AH animated beings destitute of reason are placed by Dravidian 
grammarians in the caste-less, or neuter class, abd the nouaa that 
denote info animals, both in the singular and in the plural, ale uni- 
formly regarded aa neater or destitute of gender, irrespective of the 
animal’s sex- If it happen to be neoessaiy to distinguish the sex of 
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any animal that is included in this doss, a separate word signifying 
male or female, he or she, is prefixed. Even in snch cases, however, 
the pronoun with which the noun stands in agreement is neuter, and 
notwit h st an d in g the specification of the animal’s sex, the noun itself 
remains in the caste-less or neuter class. For this reason, suffixes 
expressive of the neuter gender, whether singular or plural, were not 
much required by Dravidian nouns. The only neuter singular suffix 
of the Dravidian languages, which is used in the same manner as the 
masculine an or a4u, and the feminine of, is that which constitutes 
the termination of the neuter singular of demonstrative pronouns and 
appellative nouns. This pronoun is in Tamil, Canarese, and Malay&lam, 
adu, that, idu, this ; in Telugu adi, idi; in Qdnd ad, id. 

In the Tu]u pronoun the d has dropped out The pronoun ‘ that 9 is 
avu. Dr Gundert considers this simply a corruption, and he shows 
that the language had its neuter singular in d originally, like its Bister 
languages, by adducing sueh words as att’, it is not, which was evi- 
dently aldu, originally, like the Tamil cdlaud (old Tam. andru = aldu ), 
in which the suffix du or d is the formative of the neuter singular. 

The same neuter demonstrative, or in some instances its termination 
only, is used in the conjugation of Dravidian verbs as the sign of the 
neuter singular of each tense, and in Telugu as the sign of the feminine 
singular also. The bases of the Dravidian demonstratives being a and 
• (a remote, % proximate), that part of each pronoun which is found to 
be annexed to those demonstrative vowels is evidently a suffix of 
number and gender ; and as the final vowels of ad-u, add, id-u, idri, 
ore merely eupl&nic, and have been added only for the purpose of 
helping the enunciation, it is evident that d alone constitutes the sign 
of the neuter singular. This view is confirmed by the circumstance 
that d never appears in the neuter plural of this demonstrative; but is 
replaced by ei, u , t, or short a, with a preceding euphonic v or n — 
t.$., compare adu (ad-u), Tam. that, with ava (a-(v)-a), Malayllam, 
those. It will be shown afterwards that this. final a is a sign of the 
neuter plural 

Appellative nouns which form their masculine singular in Tamil in 
an, and their feminine singular in a\, form their neuter singular by 
annexing du, with such euphonic changes as the previous consonant 
happens to require — e.y., nalladu, a good thing) aldu, euphonicaUy 
andru, a thing that is not ; ptriyadu or perindu, great, a great thing. 
This neuter singular suffix d is largely used in all the dialects in the 
formation of verbal nouns — &£., pSgiradu, Tam. the act of going, 
pfaadu, the having gone, p&vadu, the being about to go. This loan 
has been represented by some, but erroneously, as an infinitive : it is 
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the neater angular suffix in d appeal* to be ez- 
ftoNjf Indo-European, and they are found eepeeially In the Indo- 
pronouns and pronominala. We may observe this soflx in 
tofieaakritfat, that ; in tyat y that ; in mbs, a weakened form of adat, 
til* t ; In Hat, thia; and in the relative pronoun pc if, who, winch, what 
We find it alao in the Latin iUud, id, Ac. (compare the Latin id with 
the Tamil id% thia) ; and in our English demonstrative neuter it 
( pr o p e r ly hit), the neuter of he, as alao in what, the neuter of who. 
Compare alao the Vedic it, an indeclinable pronoun, described as l4 a 
petrified neuter,** which combines with the nagstive ftriMt na to fbrnt 
nA, if not, apparently in the same manner aa in Telugtt the aoriatio 
neuter /lehr, there is not, is compounded of the negative la for ila, and 
the suffix dm* Though the Dravidiaa languages appear in this point 
to he allied to the Sanskrit family, it would be unsafe to suppose that 
they borrowed this neuter singular suffix from Sanskrit The analogy 
of the Dxavidian neater plural in a, which though Indo-European, is 
foreign to Sanskrit, and that of the remote and proximate damonstiu- 
tive vowels a and t, which though known to the Indo-European f&hily, 
are need more systematfeafiy and distinctively by the Dravidian lan- 
guages than by any Other dim of tongues, would lead to the supposi- 
tion that these particles ware inherited by the Dravidian family, in 
common with Sanskrit, from a primitive pre-Sanskrit source. 

Tu Pluxal: PwUCiplxs or Pluxausatiow.— In the primitive 
Indo-European tongues, the plural is carefully distinguished from the 
aingular ; and with the exception of a few nouns of quantity which 
have the form of the singular, but a plural signification, the number of 
noons is always denoted by their inflexional tennmathms. Nonna 
whose number is indefinite* like our modern English sheep, are un- 
known to tike older dielects of this family. In the languages of the 
Scythian group a looser principle prevails, and number is generally 
left indefinite, to that it is the connection alone which determines 
whether a noun is singular or plural Manchu restricts the use of 
Ha plurtliring particle to words which denote animated brings : all 
riffiflrsmmda am left destitute of signs of number. Even the Tartar, 
<W ©rigatal Ttokiah, ordinarily p l n ra lises the proQonns alone, and # 
total 0m Jflplbsi of ether nouns indeterminate. In Brahfll alao,* 
to numb* «f nouns is generally left undefined; and when it la desired 
to attach to mjndm the idea of pfondity, a word amplifying many 
or *e*«nl, ft prefixed to tk 'Notwithstanding this ritis, Brahui verbs 
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may aHn be ascertained from the number c f the Tub with which it 

With reject to principles of ploralisation, most of the Dm* idian 
tongues differ considerably from the Indo-European family, and accord 
dn the whole with the languages of the Scythianstook. The number 
of Tamil noons, especially of neater noons, is ordinarily indefinite ; 
and it depends upon the connection whether any nonn is to be regarded 
as singular or as plural It is true that when more persons than one 
are referred to, the high-caste or rational pronouns that are used 
are almost invariably plural, and that even neater noons them- 
selves ate sometimes pluralised, especially in polished prose composi- 
tions ; bat the poets and the peasants, the moet faithful guardians of 
antique forme of speech, rarely pluxalise the neater, and are fond of 
using the singular noun in an indefinite singular-plural sense, without 
specification of number, except in so far as it is expressed by the 
context This rule is adhered to with especial strictness by Tamil, 
which in this, as in many other particulars, seems to exhibit most 
faithfully the primitive condition of the Dravidian languages Thus 
in Tamil m ^4 u $ ox, means either an ox or oxen, according to the con- 
nection ; and even when a numeral which necessarily conveys the 
idea of plurality is prefixed, idiomatic speakers prefer to retain the 
singular or indefinite form of the nonn. Hence they will rather say, 
ndlu mddu m&ygiradu, literally four ox is feeding, than ndlu mdduga\ 
m&ygindrana, four oxen are feeding, which would sound stiff and 
pedantic. Telugu is an exception to this role. In it neuter nouns 
are as regularly pluralised aa masculines or feminines, and the verbs 
with which they agree are pluralised to correspond. In Tuda, on the 
other hand, the only words that appear to be ever pluralised are the 
pronouns end the verbs which have pronouns for their nominatives. 
In Coorg neuter nouns have no plural We find a similar usage 
occasionally even in English, as Mr C. P. Brown points out, in the 
military phrases, a hundred foot, three hundred horte. 

In Tamfi, even when a neuter noun is pluralised by the addition of 
a plurslising particle, the verb is rarely pluralised to eorreepond; but 
the singular form of verb is still used for the plural— the number of 
the neuter singular being naturally indeterminate Thia is almost 
invariably the practice in the speech of tbs* fares desses; and the 
colloquial style of even the best educated .flsms exhibits a similar 
characteristic. Tamil contains, it is true^a ptorsl form of the third 
person neuter of tbe verb; but the use df this neuter pfcual vesb is 
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rwftnadly itehhfoifl to poetry, and even in poetry ths singular number 
MhafMbr nouns and of the verbs that eormpond la much mow 
OSSJptoply mad than the plural It should bo rtmarkad also, that tha 
flip pOim neuter of tta Tamil future, or aorbt, b altogether destitute 
Of 4 plural la this particular, therefore, tha Tamil mb b mom 
Ms% Scythian in character than tha noon itself. Max Mttller 
supposes that a Dravtdisn neuter plural noon, with ita suffix of plural- 
ity, b felt to ha a compound (like animal-maas for animals, or stone- 
heap foe stones), and that it b on this aoooont that it b followed by a 
mb in the singular. The explanation I have given teems to me pie* 
f arable, The number of all Drandian nouns, whether high -caste or 
osste4ea% was originally indefinite : the singular, the primitive condi- 
tion of every noun, was then the only number which was or could be 
recognised by verbal or nominal inflexions, and plurality wee left to 
be inferred from the context As civilisation made p rogres s , the plural 
made ita appearance, sad effected a permanent settlement m the de- 
partment of high-caste or masculine-feminine nouns and verbs ; whilst 
the number of ci it fr fo se or neuter nouns, whether suffixes of plurality 
were used or not still remained generally unrecognised by the verb in 
the Druvidian languages. Even where the form exists it b little umd. 
It b curious, that in this point the Omsk verb exhibits signs of 
Scythian influences, or of the influences of a culture lower than ita 
own, via., in the use of the singular verb few the neuter plural 
The Dmvidias languages ordinarily express tbs idea of angularity 
or oneness, not by the addition of a singular suffix to nouns and pro- 
nouns, or by the absence of the ploralimng particle (by which number 
b still bit indeterminate), but by prefixing the a amoral adjective one. 
Thus, mdjfa, Tern, ox, does not mean exclusively cither aa ox or oxen, 
but admits of either meaning according to rimumstanoes ; and if we wish 
distinctly to specify singularity, we must say or* ustya, one or a certain 
ex. Europeans in speakbg the Dravidian dialects use this prefix of sin- 
gularity too frequently, misled by their habbuil user of an indefinite 
articb in their own tongues. They also make too free a use, in Tamil, 
of tha distinctively plural form of neuter nouns, whan the objects to 
which they wish to refer am plural Occasionally, when euphony or 
0*sgs meommaad % this b dons by Tamil lane themselves, but as a 
gwi i tal mb the nsntor singular b used instead of the neuter plural, 
mA that not In Tamil only, but also in almost all the langwfes of the 


fiunfhbr htipmfont particular In which the Indo-European languages 
dttfor frea^th* Sqythhn b, that in the former the phtrsl has a different 
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set of ease-terminations from the singular, by the use of which the ides 
of plurality It not eepsiatel y expressed, bat it compounded with that 
of eeas-nletion ; whilst in tbe latter toil? the plural nett the Mine 
•et of ease-terminations at the singular, and plurality it expreaMdby a 
Sign of plurality common to all the cases, which it inserted between the 
siitgalar/or erode form of the noon, and the esse-termiiiations. I call 
it a sign of pluralitj, not a noon denoting plurality, far in many in- 
stances only a fraction of a word, perhaps only a tingle letter, remains. 
In the Indo-European languages, each inflexion Includes the twofold 
idea of number and of case. Thus there is a genitive singular and a 
genitive plural, each of wbieh is a complex idea ; bat there ia no in- 
flexion which can be called genitive, irrespective of number ; and in 
many instances (this of the genitive being one) there is no apparent 
connection between the case-termination of the singular and that which 
is used in, and which constitutes, the plural 
In those few cases in which the sign of number and the sign of case 
seem to have been originally distinct, and to have coalesced into one, 
the sign of csae seems to have preceded that of number — e.g., the 
Gothic plural accusative m is derived from n or m, the sign of the 
accusative singular, and f, the sign of plurality. When the Scythian 
family of languages is examined, it ia found that each of their case- 
signs is fixed and unalterable. It expresses the idea of case and 
nothing more, and is the same in the plural as in the singular, with 
the exception of those few trivial changes whieh axe required by 
euphony. The sign of plurality also is not only distinct from the 
case-sign, but is one and the same in all the cases. It is an unalter- 
able postposition — a fixed quantity ; and it is not post-fixed to the 
case-sign, much less compounded with it, as in the Indo-European 
languages, but is prefixed to it. It is attached directly to the root 
itself, and followed by the signs of the different cases. 

In the Dravidian languages a similar simplicity and rigidity of 
structure characterises the use of the particles of plurality. They are 
added directly to the crude base of the noun (which is equivalent to 
the nominative singular), and are the same in each of the obliqu* daaes 
*as in the nominative. The signs of esse are the same in the plural as 
In the angular, the only real difference being that in the aingulfr they 
are suffixed to tbe erode noon itself, in the plural to the phualisSng 
particle, after the addition of that particle to the erode noon. The 
only exception to this rule is in Tuju, in which «, the sign of the 
genitive, keeps its place in the singular, as ia the other dialects, but le 
weakened to « in the pluraL 
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Nom. nmnijaf 
Ac* MNKlif^lt. 

Instr. mcmnpafSl. 

Cod), wumnyaf-dju. 

Dai. MSi^0H«)Ak 
Ablet WMifjw jjwwAt 
Oen. smenfufi eid A 
Locat m<m a oaf ij trtiff. 
Vo* manstpuM. 


(See Paradigm of Nonna) 


W# here see that the particular eigne which are used to express 
plurality and as exponents of esse, la Tamil and Hungarian fcepec- 
tmiy, are taken from the resources of each language; whilst the 
manner in which they ere used in both languages is precisely the 


The neuter of Dravidfe* nouns being identical with the crude base, 
when the pluraiiaiiig particle is attached to a neater noun, it is attach e d 
to it not aa a auhetitute for any suffix of the singular, but directly and 
without any change: it fe attached to it pure and simple. In the case 
of masculine end iemfaftne nouns, including pronouns, a somewhat 
different method of plqyaHeation is neesamry. The singular of the 
masculine and fominjjto it formed, aa has already bean pointed out, by 
the addition to the root of particles denoting a male or a female. 
Hence, to plenties those nouns, it is necessary either to add a plurelis- 
lag particle to the masculine and feminine suffixes, or to substitute for 
thorn suffixes an epice ne plnratisbg particle. In all the Diavidian 
languages the primitive plan of plnralising these two Hamas of nouns 
SStfr^MMs bean that of substituting for the miaonlina sad laminins 
sfeguiar suffixes a soffix of plurality which applied in common to man 
and man, without distinction of sex. This is the mods which is 
atm used i» most of the dialects; but inTelngu it retains its place 
cdjf In osMMtffo* wWi pronouns and verbs, and has disappeared from 
aubsfcaattiffr arfcfeb form their pfanal by moans of a neutsr suffix. 
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T%e classification of Dravidian noons into ra tion ale and irrationals 
has already been explained; it has also been shown that in the 
singular, the masculine of rational noons is distinguished from the 
feminine In the pineal both thoee genders sve combined; the high- 
caste particle of plurality, or plural of rational beings, is the same far 
both genders, and includes men and women, gods and goddesses, with- 
out distinction of sex. Irrational or neuter noons have a particle of 
plurality different from this, and in general peculiar to themselves. 
Hence the Dravidian languages have one form of the plural which may 
be called epicene or masculine-feminine, and another which is ordi- 
narily restricted to the neuter; and by means ef these pluralising 
particles, gender and number are conjointly expressed in the plural by 
one e*ti» same termination. The masculine-feminine plural expresses 
the idea of plurality conjointly with that of rationality; the neuter 
plural, the idea of plurality conjointly with that of irrationality. 

Arrangements of this kind for giving combined expression to gender 
and number are very commonly observed in the Indo-European family ; 
and even the plan of Hairing masculines and feminines together in 
the plural, without distinction of sex, is also very common. Thus, the 
Sanskrit plural in as is masculine-feminine ; so is the Latin plural in 
es, and tbe Greek in if. The chief difference with respect to this point 
between the Dravidian system and the Indo-European one lies in this, 
that in the Dravidian languages the masculine-feminine particle of 
plurality is carefully restricted to rational beings ; whereas in the Indo- 
European languages irrational and even inanimate objects are often 
complimented with inflexional forma and pluralising particles which 
imply the existence, not only of vitality, but even of personality — that 
is, of self-conscious intelligence. A still closer analogy to the Dra- 
vidian system is that which is exhibited by the New Persian. That 
dialect po ss e — os two pluralising particles, of which one, dn, is suffixed 
to nouns denoting living beings,* the other, Ad, to nouns denoting 
inanimate objects. The particles employed in Persian are different 
from thoee which are need in the Dravidian languages, but the prin- 

1 1 1 1 1 1 — — " t — - 

* Bopp derives da, the New Persian plural of animated being*, from tire Sen- 
akrit la, the maaouUae plural aoousative. I am inclined with Sir Henry Bawlin- 
•on to oonneot this particle with the Chaldaio and Cuthite plural da, allied to fee 
sad ta («.*, onto, Chil d , we) ; the New Persian being undoubtedly tinged with 
Chaldio- Assyrian el em ente , through Its oounaotion with the Pahlvi One ia 
t em pted to oonneot with tide suffix our modem English plural suffix ea, in 
brethren. Bepp, however, holds that this ea is an andent fdnaative suffix origt 
nsllyuaed by the Singular as wall as the plural. Compare mediival Eng. treffina 
with Anglo-Saxon tr&ttra. The Dutch use both bro t im , the older farm, and 
tom dsHe, the more modern. 
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TtlgtlT % n!4wi11j ■mi ff — The Puskas epeokiks Ufa the Drari- 
&tteroriw*/ and both of than darn tilt mm together iadkorimi- 
laNyiathephiraL 

laTahpgaeome confusion hat been introduced between the epicene 
tips of plurality at'*, and the neater In. The pronouns planlke their 
MfteaHaae and feminines regularly b y substituting ar-m for their mae- 
TiWrr and feminine singular suffixes, whilst the substantives and tome 
of the appellative aoooa append lu, which k proper l y the neater aign 
ef plurality, instead of the more comet ar-u. Thus the Telngn demon- 
strative pronoun stim, they (the plaral of udgfa he), eomsponding to 
the Ganareee near- n, exhibits the regular epicene plural ; whilst s»oy> 
«9 #m, a husband (in Tuail mayo*, a eon), takes for its plural not UMp» 
arm, but empale/ and adme nouns of this clsse add fa to the Waaolhaa 
or feminine singular suffix — e.g. 9 all*4% a son-in-law, make* In the 
pinral not aUuru* nor even alfefn, but aflmf/e, nanlhtd toi 
and instead of vdra, they, edg^h* k colloquially need, a word which k 
formed on the same plan aa the Low Tamil araepaf, they, instead of 
«SBjya& or the higher and purer over. 

One of the few cases in which the irrational phmlking pafpide is 
used in the higher dialect of the Tamil instead of the rational epicene, 
k that of makkaf (magga 0, mankind, people. This k not really, how- 
ever, an exception to the rale, for makkaf k regarded by Tamil gram- 
marians aa tbs plaral of mops (from mgks), and the primary meaning 
of tide seems to be child, a naturally neater noun. Another instance 
of thk anomaly both in Tunil and Ganarese, and one to which no 
exception can be taken, k that of the masculine noon purw (Sana), a 
teacher. The plaral of thk word k in Tun. gmntUmf, in Can. guru- 
gafu. Tula also has gahtkmfu. 

Taja agrees with the other dialects in aalng sr aa its sign of plu- 
rality in personal noons, bat differs from most of them in using thk 
form occasionally only, and aring gaf, or the shape which gaf sesames 
in Tala, as He ordinary plaral of personal noose, as well as of neuters. 
Thus, the plan! pronouns of the thud person in ordinary aae In Tu]u 
me dhtfu, they (ram.), m &ufu t they {proa.) It usee also dr> (Tmd, 
apar) for the former, and (Tam. war) for the latter, bat rather aa 
Witte sfngul a n titan aa phmtia. It also asea atkufm for you, instead 
el IrV the latter having come to be ased as aa honorific lingular. 

tfc* Ka rational plural k «yd, which k properly an irrational one. 
The pronouns end pa r tici p ia l nouns form their rational phnal by the 
addition ef wfcfeh k identical with the or of the other dialect* 
licdsen tatiftijliisl Twafl seems to bare been inffaenped in soiac degree 
by theamgeof Telega, and hae adopted the practice of adding the 
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Irrational plural to the rational one, thereby syst em a ti cal ly forming e 
doable plural or -pa/, instead of the old rational plural or — a£., om^ 
he, and •**/, she, properly take acor, they, as their plural; but the 
plural preferred by modern Tamil is the double one avargal. So also 
the plural of the eeoond person is properly utr; but the plural which 
ir most commonly used is nth-gal (from ufm, an older form of «fr, and 
gaf) f which is a double plural like avar-gaf. Two forms of the epicene 
plural being thus placed at the disposal of the Tamil people (the classi- 
cal utr and attar, and the colloquial nth-gal and avar-gal), they have 
converted the former, in colloquial usage and in prose compositions, 
into an honorific singular, and the same practice is not unknown in 
Canarese. This usage, though universally prevalent now, was almost un- 
kne W to the poets. I have not observed in the poets, or in any of the 
old inscriptions in my possession, any instance of the use of the epicene 
plural as an honorific singular, except in connection with the names and 
'titles of the divinities, whether those names and titles are applied to 
the gods themselves, or are conferred honorifically upon kings. Even 
in those eases, however, the corresponding pronoun follows the ordinary 
rule, and ia very rarely honorific. In modern Telugu a double plural, 
similar to that of the Tamil, has gained a footing — t.g. t vdradu (for 
vdr-u), they, and rntradu (for you. In Malayftlam, avar is still 

constantly used for the ordinary epicene plural, and avargal ia used 
more commonly as an honorific singular. This use of avargal is also 
common in Tamil, and the corresponding gdru equally so in Telugu. 
(Tam. durti-avarga{ ■= Tel dora-gd.ru , the gentleman, literally the gen- 
tlemen, his honour.) In Canarese, avaru is commonly used simply as 
a plural ; dtanu is regarded &b the honorific singular, though avaru also 
is sometimes used in this sense, nthgal in Tamil and Malayfilam is 
both plural and honorific singular, like Can. nftm and TeL mtru. 

Telugu, as has been observed, pluralism masculine and feminine 
substantive nouns by the addition, not of the rational, but of the 
neuter or irrational, sign of plurality. By a similar inversion of idiom, 
Gfind sometimes uses the rational plural to pluralise neuter nouns— 
ay., k&wdlor, crows. Such usages, however, are evidently exce^ons to 
the general and more distinctively Dravidian rule, according to which 
the neuter pluralising particle is restricted to neuter nouns, and the 
epicene particle to rational or personal nouns, ia, masculines and 
feminines* 

We shall now consider in detail the phualiaing particles themselves. 

1. Epicene Pluraliting Portiria— This particle is virtually one end 
the in all the dialects, and the different forms it has taken, are 
owing merely to euphonic peculiarities. In Tamil nouns, pronoun*/ 
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uu* » ra fc.,| ra raii tte form, el er, 4r, «r; <r, *••• fa Oumnm aad 
1W N|» i %fa mm; 4n, tm; ri, r»: fa Tufa, m: fa Ku, 4m/ fa 
^ Imgt to wd tens facfadt Hit munilitod dMOMatn* 
te vowel of the pronoun. The Brahui also forms the second pwon 
|M el ttfevwb in rre, art, Ac., the third pence in er or er. I 
Ufir] «r (not simply r) is probably the primitive shape ol this plural- 
hb« particle, from which the other forms hove been derived by eupho- 
nie mutation. It is true that 4 thou, forms its plural in modem 
tfcaril by simply adding r; but this does not prove that r alone was 
the primitive form of the epicene plural, for an older ten of sir, you, 
la r or ni-{y)-ir, from which efr has evidently been derived. It 
might naturally be supposed that in tins cnee tr is need instead of or, 
through the attraction of the preceding long vowel 1/ but we also dad 
«r need aa a plnrmliaing particle in magofir, High Tam. women, end 
also a longer ten, tr, in wmgaftr; consequently tr has aoqoirad a posi- 
tion of ita own in the language, aa wall aa or. All that we can cer- 
tainly conclude respecting the original shape of this particle is that the 
tel r, which is plainly essential, was preceded by a vowel, and that 
that vowel was probably a. May we regard this a as identical with 
the demonstrative at On this supposition, or would be simply an 
older form of «(r)ar, end would mean those persons ; tr would mean 
these persons. On the other hand, may we venture to identify ir and 
fr with the second numeral tr end tr, two I ntr would on this euppo- 
rition have been originally a dual, meaning ye two. It is not impos- 
sible, indeed, that the plural may in all languages have been developed 
out of the dual In Boran, we, they, mean literally we two, ye 
two, they two. The chief difficulty in the way of aooepting this aa the 
origin of the Tamil tr or afr, yon, is that the or of osar, they, which 
it the form of the epicene plural most commonly need, would have to 
be regudad ea a c o r r up t i on and a mistake, which it does not appear to 
be. The Geaerese ntiorial plural suffix ante— ay,, a*andar~u (for 
•ear-*), UU, and •mate* (for tear*), As* seems to be identical with 
the TeL indefinite plural ante*, cate*, ao many, the tel or of 
which is the ordinary suffix c i the epicene plural In old Oanarese, tr 
is a plural vocative of cpioenes. 

Ttefl end M ala yt la m have another particle of plurality applicable 
to rates 1 being* via, mdr, or in Hitfi Tamil mar, which hes a con- 
tidmabb resemblance to or, and is evidently allied to it It U suffixed 
to the m ft* wbte it qualifies in a ditent manner ten or; for 
rirfht or W nhnlMri for th# masculine and feminine tr 11 ! 1 " 1 — ct the 
tfagnl a r, pot nffilft d to ,^ 01 * o*tr la g enerally added to the singular 
«db lij HlirtHi ultra ai qrakra. Tfan fa Trail purufha* 
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(Sana.) a man, a hatband, when plnnlked by suffixin g or b ecom e s 
j Mnfiw; but if mdr is need instead of at*, it is not substituted for 
6*, the masculine singular suffix, but appended to it— *y., pwrujhaitr 
mdr, not purufha-mar. mdr, it ia true, if sometimes added to ar — 
ay., purufkar-mdr; but this is considered unidiomatical. mdr is also 
sometimes need as an isolated particle of plurality in a peculiarly 
Scythian manner— ay., tdy-lagappan-widr, Tam. mothers and fathers, 
parents ; in which both mother and father ate in the singular, and mdr 
is separately appended to pluraliee both. Probably them was originally 
no difference in signification between ar sod mar or mdr. In modern 
'Tamil, mdr is suffixed to nouns signifying parents, priests, kings, he., 
as a plural of honour, but it may be suffixed, if necessary, to any class 
of moans denoting rational beings. In MalayAlam it is used with a 
wider range of application than in Tamil, and in cases in which an 
honorific meaning cannot be intended— ay., kaftan-mAr, thieves. The 
antiquity of many of the forms of the Malay&lam grammar favours 
the supposition that in ancient Tamil, which was apparently identical 
with ancient Malayfilam, mar or mdr may generally have been used 
instead of ar, at the ordinary pluralising particle of high-caste nouns. 

A few traces of the use of the particle mdr , as the ordinary sign of 
epicene plurality, survive in classical Tamil mar, which is evidently 
equivalent to mdr, forms the epicene plural of a few nouns — ay., 
rumor, eight persons. As or is older than dr (the latter being euphon- 
ised from avar by the coalescence of the vowels), so in like manner it 
may be concluded that mar is older than mdr. This mar again seems 
to have been derived from var, or to be an older form of it, m and e 
being sometimes found to change places. When the Tam. ndfar, 
four persona, tirntr, five persons, are compared with eipnar, eight 
persons, it is evident that mar is equivalent to var, and probable that 
the use of m for v is an euphonic change, ndlmar would be impossible 
in classical Tamil ; ttimar is not only posrible, but euphonic. 

ear is a very common formative of epicene appellative nouns in Tamil 
and Malayilam, and often appears as avar, in whioh case we cannot but 
regard it aa the pronominal avar, they, used as a plural formative — 
ay., muuovar, Tam. the heavenly ones, from mg, heaven, with over 
affixed. Compare this form with participial nouns like kfiavar, Thou 
they who did, from kfd~(u), having done, and over, they, and the 
identity in origin of the avar of m eeac a r and that of kyjavar will be 
evident. This avar , a g ai n , seems to have btefc abbreviated into ear, 
like the Telugu avaru, they, into «dra. The v at eivar, five persons, 
might be regarded m simply euphonic, as a soft consonant inserted to 
prevent hiatus, but this explanation is inadmissible in the seat 4 $ 
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adtiartflmrimttSi Him Was an hiatus here to be nmided against 
Thfeemp%ftg Identical la uas with aiar, ft may safely be concluded 
to be ffantte a l with it in origin ; and if enr is a pronominal form, an 
s hh * «f i g| g w of oner, not mar be the same f The example of the 
b||Mt| el or into dr (La, the snbstitiition of the plural pronoun 
Ml is ns euphonised form for the bare particle of plurality) would 
naturally lead to the lengthening of wr into tdr (the origin of the e 
being by this time forgotten) ; and when ones mar had established 
itself instssd of wr, this also would naturally be lengthened into mdr. 
Thus iagappem-mdr would corns to be need instead of foyoppan-edr. 
TUs suffixing of the plural formative to tbs singular noon, which teems 
no irregular, may he compered with the mode in which the singular Is 
fltQl honorifieaOy phuihsed by the addition of the plural prmoun-"""fcjr., 
father, and especially with the still more common 
tyappasdr, forme which, though used as singular, are grammatically 
plurals, tagappa n mdr is invariably used as a plural, but it seems not 
improbable that it is identical in origin with tagappaa-dr. 

In this explanation of mdr I have followed a suggestion of Dr Gun- 
dsrt; bat I find myself unable to follow him also in suppoajpg the 
Thmil verbal terminations mar, mdr, maiidr, to be identical in origin 
with the phualiaing particles mar, mdr, though I admit that at first 
sight H seems impossible to suppose them to be otherwise. These are 
pocticsl forms of the future tense only, which do not make their 
appearance in any other pert of the verb, and the m they contain will 
be found, I think, on examination, to have a futaric, not a pronominal, 
signification. It appenia to be identical with 6 or v, the sign of the 
future, and there appears no resson why in should not be used instead 
of v or b in this instancy as wall as in others that have already been 
pointed out The impersonal future of so, to my, in classical Tamil is 
cate. When the personal terminations of tbs third person plural are 
suffixed to the root, we find 1 they will say' represented indifferently by 
enter, or camor, enter, etmdr, or enrnondr. Tbs foies of the future, 
seconding to Tamil grammarians, being conveyed by each of these 
f w r ms in m, precisely ns by each of the forms in 6, 1 conclude that this 
titan m most be regarded as independent of the m of the pluralism^ 
pSftide, and the resemblance between the two, however complete, to 
tia after all accid en tal Dr Guadert suggests that the fiufl dr of 
dMMMti> preceded by on, may be explained by a comparison of it with 
ffi g a g y i a ti , a Iona already referred to, and here I am dtipoeed to 
commas warn mm. 

Wl w, mar, and mdr, Us* Dmri- 

din pteenal atkatjuv, iffW te wutefas «ay wUtoi to th« plural 
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qr plural ising suffix**, of other languages. It might at 
fin* eight bo suppo sed that the formation of the plural by the addition 
of r to the singular which characterises some of the Teutonic tongues, 
is analogous totheuseofr or ar in the Dravidian l a ngua g e s . In the 
loeUndm the moat oommon plural is that which terminates in r — some- 
times the consonant r alone, sometimes the syllables or, tr, ar — e.g. t 
kommgur, kings. A relic of this plural may be traced in the vulgar 
English childer, for children. The same plural appears in the did 
Latin termination of the masculine plural in or which is found in the 
Eugubian ta bles— a p., subator for subacti, and serthUar for scripts. 
Compare also mas, the termination of the first person plural of verbs 
in Sanskrit, with star, the corresponding termination in Irish, answer- 
ing to the Doric and the ordinary Greek /«». In these cases, how- 
ever, the resemblance to the Dravidian plural ar is perhaps rather 
apparent than real ; for the final r of these forms has been hardened 
from an older #, and the a of the Sanskrit nominative singular is 
hardened in some of the Teutonic tongues into r, equally with the as 
or s of the plural ; whilst there is no evidence, on which we can rely, 
of the existence of a tendency in the Dravidian languages to harden s 
into r, and therefore no evidence for the supposition that the Dravidian 
epicene ar has been derived from, or is connected with, the Sanskrit 
masculine-feminine as. It should also be noted that the Irish mar is 
a compound of two forms, ma, the representative of the singular of the 
pemonal pronoun I, and r, the hardened equivalent of the plural suffix 
s ; and that, therefore, it has no real resemblance to the Dravidian 
mar, which is entirely and exclusively a plural suffix of the third person. 

There is more probability perhaps of the Dravidian plural suffixes 
being related to the pluralising particles of some of the Scythian 
language!. The Turkish plural suffix, which is inserted, as in the 
Dravidian languages, between the crude noun and each of the case- 
terminations, is lar or ler—e.g., SMar, they. Dr Logan says, but on 
what authority does not appear, that nar is a plural suffix in K6L 
Mongolian nouns which end with a vowel are pluralised by the addi- 
tion of nar or ner, a particle which is evidently related to, or identical 
with, the Turkish lar or ler: and the resemblance of this Mongol 
•affix nar to the Dravidian mar, both in the final ar and in the nasal 
prefix, is remarkable. It is well known that m evinces a tendency to 
be softened into n (witness the change of the Sanskrit mama, my, into 
mama in Zend) ; and in this manner it may perhaps be supposed that 
the Dravidian' mar may be allied to the High Asian nor. The Tamil 
ifoUkur (tf&tar), young people, a plural apgriMve note, formed tent 
ijd, math! exhibits a font of pluraliaatfon which at fiat right seems 
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bftjy 4 batfe It rasamhlr the Mongolian nor. Hey, mt is aetaally 
IMi It Wk'imtf instance iosteti of «tr by some of tbs poets, 
stiH|» ttMa that « and * often change pieces. Unfortunately 
lit iti ids ft or * in the singular, at wall aa the plural; which 
pmes ft tube laaertod merely for euphony it order to prevent hiatus, 
and tlwion tletSar must be redivided, and repreanted not aa if*i~ 
itr, bat as 4«-{*)-ar or equivalent to «J*-(jr>-ar. The 

memhlanoe of the final syllable adr, of the Tamil verb e mmamdr, 
ibitdy eommeated on, to the Mongolian phual softs nor, teems more 
mttabht and yet tha t also seems to disappear on further examination, 
Turkish, besides its ordinary plural tar or ler % ease t aa a plural 
anftx of the p st aot a l pronouns, as may be observed in tu, we, and ai% 
yea ; and the Turkish terminal c corresponds to the r of some other 
Scythian languages. Thus j*fe, Turkish, summer, is in Magyar p dr or 
*dr (oompare the Tamil Sdjrvr-u, the son). It would almost appear, 
therefore, that the Turkish suflx of plurality has undergone a prooeea 
of change end oossminution similar to that of the Tamil, and that the 
Turkish » and the Tamil r are remotely connected, as the last remain- 
ing rep r ese nt a t i v e* or relics of mar, nar, and tar . * 

Though I call attention to these and similar Scythian correspond* 
eaoea, I wish it to bo understood that I do so only in the hope that 
they will be inquired into mere thoroughly, and the existence or other- 
wise id a real relationship between them and the Dravidian forms with 
which they correspond ascertained. I attribute much more weight to 
the resemblance between the Dravidian languages and those of the 
Scythian group in the use they make of them particles of plurality, 
and the manner in which they connect them with the ease-sign than 
to any resemblance, however dote, esn be traced betereoa the 
particles themselves. We should look, I think, not so much at the 
ling ui st i c materials used by tin Scythian languages and the Dravidian 
respectively, aa at the urn they severally make of those materials 
1 Pluralimng ParticU* of ike Neuter . — There are two neuter 
penalising pa r tic le s need by the Dravidian languages s— 

(1*) TTc Neuter Plural Soft* gal, with it* Varietie *. — It has already 
bwn noticed that puf is oeesriouslly used in Tamil and Osnaieae aa 
ftkopbfcftaoSxof rational nouns and pronouns; and that theoom- 
yw i Wbl Wqgu In is stall more systematically used in this mama*. 
|fiWMbs% I have no doubt that it was originally and is essentially 
a«rfbt *t natter pteal Ufa affix is ia both dfafaeto of tk> 
flwfl ffr- a f. , km ft , iMBxfa, with only task ctangw mm* requind 
Innate innoeonfana wfahooyof tboawla, 
*ilm UtM *m m mt at ft, fa doubfad, or prmdod without 
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anfetarmsdiate vowel by another consonant, is regularly hardened 
into kaf or bkaf. Thu* kalgab etooei, 1* dwayd b y ml* into tat w 
hob gob is occasionally lengthened in Tamil poster into gdb In 
lialayllam this psrtiele is gsnarally gab tab or fifaof, but sometimes 
the initiel k ooslescas with s preceding nsssl end becomes <i — «.p., 
not dnfc you, instesd of nim-kaf, in Tsmil uM-gaf. In modem Osnsnse 
we hava gab*, in ancient gaf 9 sa in Tamil. The three southern idioms 
sie in perfect agreement with respect to this particle, bat when we 
advance further north we shall find its shape considerably modified. 

In Telugu the corresponding neuter plural suffix is fa, of which the 
l answers, as is usual in Telugu, to the lingual l of the other dialects : 
fat, therefore, accords with the final syllable of the C&narese gafat. 
Th*f>hly real difference between the Telugu end the Tamil-Cenamee 
consists in the omission by the former of the initiel consonant k or 
g. Traces, however, exist, in Telugu, of the use of a vowel before fa. 
Thus, in yvnrdfa, hones, the long d is derived from the combination 
of the short final a of the inflexional base gurra and a vowel, evidently 
a, which must have preceded fa. We thus arrive at al-u as the pri- 
mitive form of the Telugu plural ; and it is obvious that al-u could 
easily have been softened from gal*t, Conjecture, however, is scarcely 
needed, for in some nouns ending in »-*, of which the Tsmil equival- 
ents end in m, the old Dra vidian plunliiing particle in gal is exhibited 
in Telugu almost as distinctly as in Tsmil Thus, kola *-*, a tank 
(Tamil htfam), takes as its plural kolanrhd-u, a word cited in this 
form by Nsnnaya Bh&fta (Tamil kulad-gaf), and gortru, the name of a 
species of tree, forms its plural in gou-gul-u. When bd-u and gutu 
are compared with the Tamil-Canarese forms kaf t gab and gafaiy it is 
obvious that they are not only equivalent but identical An illustra- 
tion of the manner in which the Telugu fa has been softened from 
gat* $, may be taken also from colloquial Tamil, in which avar-gab 
they, is commonly pronounced avdf; JHrdma^argaf, Brahmans, J*ird- 
magdf* k or g is dropped or elided in a similar manner in many 
languages of the Scythian family. Tu}u, though locally remote from 
Telugu, follows its example in many points, and amongst others in 
It often rejects the k or g of the plural, and uses merely fu, like 
Telugu. It uses the full form kvfu more rarely. 

The asms form of the ploralismg particle appears in the languages of 
some of the tribes of the north-eastern frontier— ‘languages which pos- 
sibly form a link of connection between the Dratidian and the Tibetan 
families. In the Miri or Abor-Miri dialect *6* thou, forms its plural 
In n0fa» you ; and in the D him fi l, ni, thou, is pluralked into *$fg» you. 
Tba pronoun of the Mikir is plundiaed by adding #— *y., na4i, you. 



whO* suhlttirtlm have w> phwl font. In the Dhimtl, substantive 
noun '409 phttaBaad by the addition of fold; which is possibly the 
orig i n ii the pronominal pluil ( though this partide or word, goto*. 
Is not ongqinwndid with, or agglutinated to, tbs noun, but plaosd after 
it separately. Though it k used ss s sapors** word, H does not stem 
to W HMtt any rignifioation of its own independent of its use as a post- 
^dtbn The vcsamblsaea of pafot to tbs TamU-Oananee puf or 
, pufu, is distinct sod remarkable. The pluralising partide of the Nags 
ribs is IMs. 

It is not an uncommon ooemranea to find one portion «f a xzraoh- 
naad prefix or suffix in one language or dialect of a family, and another 
portion of it in another member of the taipe family. Seeing, there- 
fore, that the Triugu has adopted the latter portion of the partide kaf 9 
gait oryrfu, and omitted the initial do, go, or A, we may expect to find 
this k need ae a pluralising particle in some other Draridian dialect, 
and the final /* or / o mit t e d . Accordingly, in Gtad we find that the 
plural neuter is o onuno nly formed by the addition of A alone — e.g , not, 
a dog, aot^ doga (eompaie Tamil ndyAo?, pronounced ndyyo/). The 
Seoni-Qfod forms its plural by adding *A — *y. # neft, a field, gf/*A, 
fields. The Ku dialect neee ngd, and also aid, of all which forms A or 
g constitutes the bask 

A k sometimes found to interchange with t, especially in the lan- 
guages of High Asia. This interchange appears also in the Qdnd 
ptonBring partide ; for whilst A it the partide in general use, the 
pronouns of the first and second persons form their plurals, or double 
plurals, by the addition of t to the nominative — e.p., ama f, we, dmai, 
you. The same interchange between t and t appears in Brahni. 
Though n separate word is usually employed by Brahui to denote 
plurality, a suffix in A is also sometimes used ; but this A is found only 
in the nominative plural, and is replaced by f in the oblique cases. 

When we turn to the grammatical forms of the FUmlah family of 
languages, we find some tolerably distinct analogies to this Draridian 
plural suffix. C omp ar e with the Draridian forms noticed shove the 
Magyar plural in A or ak; the Lappuh In k, eh, or k: also the I by 
whteh A is replaced in almost all the other dialects of the Fiimiah 
fondly; and observe the reappearance of the sound of f in the OstUk 
plsxal auffiae It In Ostiak, the dual suffix is boa or gam; in Samofed- 
Oetiebipuer la; in Kamase, poa. Castien supposes these suffixes to 
ha deri ved ftm the conjunctive particle As or As also; but their 
reseinhhwee te the Bts ridi a n rigns of plurality is worth noticing. 
Bn* Anantiai form tin p teal in A— «.p., m, thou* you; 
riron, I love; riflMfo m lev* fit Turkish tleo, A is the sign of 
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plurality in imm forms of ths first person plural of the wWjr. y 
Hum, X waa, fcfuh, we were. I, on the other hand, is the sign of the 
plural in Mongolian, and in Calmnek is softened into d. Even in 
Zend, though a language of a different family, there is a neuter plural 
In L Thus, for tmdm (Sans.), these things, Zend has imaL 

In those imtaness of the interchange of t end h> in which it can be 
ascertained with tolerable clearness which consonant was the one origi- 
nally used end which was the corruption, t sometimes appears to be 
older than h. Thus, the Doric «$»* is in better accordance with related 
words, and therefore probably older, than the JSolian zing, the origin 
of f-atiwc. The Semitic pronoun* or pronominal fragment to, thou < 
(preserved in aUd and onto), is also, I doubt not, a more accurate and 
oideafQrm than the equivalent or auxiliary suffix ha In several of 
the Polynesian dialects, h is found instead of an apparently earlier 
Sanskrit or pre-Sanskrit t. On the other hand, as Dr Gundert points 
out, h sometimes appears to be older than t, particularly in Greek 
— t#., compare Or. ng with Sana. hat. If, in accordance with a por- 
tion of these precedents, where h and t are found to be interchanged, 
t is to be regarded as older than it, it would follow that haf, the Dravi- 
duui plural suffix now under consideration, may originally have been 
to/. I cannot think that the Drmvidian pa/ has been derived, as 
Dr Stevenson supposed, from the Sanskrit takala (in Tamil tagala), 
all ha/, the base of so-hoto, has been connected with IX- ug ; but d> 
the ruot signifying 1 all,* which is found in all the Dravidian languages 
— Tel. tlla; Tam.-MaL elld, elldm, ell&vum (the conjunction urn. inten- 
sifies the meaning) — if it were related to any Indo-European word at 
all, which is doubtful, would be connected, not with the Gr. dX, Heb. 
ho/, Sana, aor-eo, Ac., but with the Germanic alia, Eng. all* The 
Dravidian to/a, one of the meanings of which is a heap, a quantity, 
would suit very well ; but even this derivation of ho/ is destitute of 
evidence. The supposititious Dravidian to/ may be compared with ths 
Ostiak plural suffix il; but in the absence of evidence it is useless tc 
proceed with conjectural analogies. 

The Mew Persian neuter plural, or plural of inanimate object^ which 
corresponds generally to the Dravidian neuter plural, is A4, a form 

* Dr Gundert is right, 1 think, in deriving this word from ri, a boundary (Tub. 
d-vri, d-gd, did; T«L dim) ; tat X am un ab le to follow him in adding to d a 
as to giv* eUd, all, the idea of boumfism. fta femii e&ser, aH 
(persons), ooSnparad with sUomu, tho sun, from d^ tlm% and eavural related words 
denoting measurs* and, dto., load mo to tha oosoktakn that tho word 4UL or ettdn* 
alLio used affirmatively, In its natural mmm, to signify whatever Is ttoN jlft 
wWria tho moaiurs or limits of tho thing rotte d to. 
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i «j i d ml i m with much probability from the Zend, It My 
kstokl^miniisned, though I do not attach any importance to a resem- 
hknmtohfch k mM; mAImH that tk 1M plural paf eams- 
MtlinUii kiatk pronunciation of tin ptMtatey-if, sruft* 
% •»% k vulgarly proaouaoed i mHkMk 
^1) Jfcutar Plural S^fis m a.— Id addition to the neuter pinna in 
fp^ with its varieties, we find in needy mil the Dmvidian languages a 
plana in short a, or traces of the nse of H it some fonaer 
though a neater plural suffix, is occasionally need, aspe- 
ds% in the modem dialects, ss the plaral suffix of rationale ; bat in 
those dialects in which a is used, its ass is invariably restricted to 
nentso^ and it seems therefore to be a more essentially neater form 
than gaf itself. 

the traose of the existence and use of this 
in Tamil gal is invariably used in Tamil 
as the pineal affix of naoomponnded neater nouns ; but a h pm- 
fsmd jbMkt dkffiksl dialect for phumliaing neuter compounds, that 
is, fgffifl Iffikb noons, or times which are compounded of a base and a 

e of gender, to g ffiher with de m o nstrative pronouns, pronominal 
ves, and participial nouna Even in the ordinaiy dialog a is 
|UMfally used as the suffix of the neuter plural in the conjugation 
of verba 

The second line in one of the distieha of IhravaUuvar’s “ Rural ” 
nontains two instances of the nse of • as a neuter plural of appellative 
Bouna-e.pL, dgula tiro jriro, vain shows (are all) other (things). The 
Hist of these tines words is need adjectivally ; and in that ease the 
Inal a is merely that which remains of the neuter termination am, 
liter the regular rejection of my but the next two words, ntrw and 
para, are undoubted instances of the nee of a as a suffix of the neuter 
(dural of appellatives. The much-need Tamil words polo, several or 
many (things), sad til*, some, or tome (thingsX (from pal and hi) 
though commonly eouridamd as adjectives, am in reality neater pluruh 
— <g. t jmppala t diseases (am) many; pal*iw)+i+pdl, the neuter pleura 
gender, laterally the gender of the many (things). This is the esse ala< 
in poetry in Mslayftlsm. The use of these words adjectivally, and witl 
ffie tignifestion, not of the collective, but of the distributive pW 
Imp kd some persons to overlook their origin and real meaning, but J 
toft ap doubt that they am plurals. So also alia, not, k properly i 
teal SfpsBstive. It k formed from the mot «Z, not, by too additios 
if * the and HttwBy moans things tost am not, and thr 

ibgskrthat B OtT Ssp o s tils toaflok akin, not, enphordcsBy $mdrib Htcr 
i^ftftfa^tktifMl In tim diaket of puffi, all 
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of quality akid it iatkm may be, and very frequently ace, converted into 
sppellstivee and pluralised by the addition of a — ejg., ariya (Kuril), 
things that are difficult, difficUia. We hare coma instances in High 
Tamil of the nae of a as the plural suffix even of substantive nonus- 
es., pcmfa, snbstanoes, things that are real, realities (from the singular 
pantf, a thing, a substance) ; also porufana and pomfavei , — ^ith the 
addition of ana and os m (for ava), the plural neuters of the damonstr*- 
tive pronouns. 

The neuter plnral of the third person of the Tamil verbis form 
which is used oeoMionally in ordinary prose at well at in the classical 
dialect, ends in ana — e.g., indckindrana, they (neut) are. ana is 
undoubtedly identical with am (now avm), the neuter plural of the 
demonstrative pronoun, and is possibly an older form than ava . It Is 
derived from the demonstrative base a, with the addition of a, the 
huhter plural suffix, and an euphonic consonant (n or t>) to prevent 
hiatus — e.g., a -(*)-a or a-(v)-a. Sometimes in classical Tamil this a, 
the sign of the neuter plural, is added directly to the temporal suffix 
of the verb, without the addition of the demonstrative base of the pro- 
noun — e.y M mtipda, they (neut) returned, instead of miydana. This 
final a is evidently a sign of the neuter plural, and of that alone. 

Pomibly we should also regard as a sign of the neuter plural the 
final a of the High Tamil possessive adjectives ena , my (things), mea; 
nama, our (things), nostra. The final a of ena would, on this supposi- 
tion, be not only equivalent to the final a of the Latin mea, but really 
identical with it. These possessive adjectives are regarded by Tamil 
grammarians as genitives ; and it will be shown hereafter that a is 
undoubtedly the most essential sign of the genitive in the Dravidian 
languages. The real nature of ena and noma will be discussed when 
the genitive case-terminatious are inquired into. It should be stated, 
however, under this head, that Tamil grammarians admit that ena and 
nama, though, as they say, genitives, must be followed by nouns in 
the neuter plural — e.g., ena keigal, my hands ; and this, so far as it 
goes, constitutes the principal argument in favour of regarding the final 
a of these words, not as a genitive, but as the ordinary neuter plural 
suffix of the high dialect 

In Malay tlam, the oldest daughter of Tamil, and a faithful preserver 
of many old forma, the neuter plurals of the demonstrative pronouns 
are ava, those (things), and tea, these (things). The existence, there- 
fore, in T a mi l and MaUytlam of a neuter plural in short a, answering 
to a neuter singular in d, iy dearly established. In addition to ava 
and avattntgaf and ivattrugaf are reguitriy used in Makyffiam, 
like the double plural aveigaf, vveigaf, In Tamil 
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Canarese appears to have originally agreed with Tamil in all the 
particulars and instances mentioned above; but the nenter plural 
in a is now generally hidden in that dialect by the addition of 
euphonic u, or the addition of avu, they, neuter (corresponding to the 
Tamil avei) to the base. Thus pira, Tam. other (things), is in Canar- 
ese herptu. The neuter plural of the demonstrative pronoun is not 
ova, as it is in Malay (Liam, and as it must have been in primitive 
Tamil, <but avu. Though, however, the nominative is avu, all the 
oblique cases in the ancient Canarese reject the final u before receiving 
the case-suffixes, and must have been formed from the base of an older 
ava — e.g., avara (ava-ra), of those things. 

The Telugu plural neuters of the demonstratives are avi, those, ivi, 
these, answering to the singular neuters adi and idi. The oblique 
forms of the same demonstratives (or rather the bases of those oblique 
forms), to which the case-terminations are suffixed, are vd remote, and 
vf proximate (vapi, vtfe), which are evidently formed (by that process 
of displacement peculiar to Telugu) from the primitive bases ava 
and im, like vdru, from avaru, and vlru, from ivaru. The neuter 
plural of the Telugu verb is formed by Buffixiug avi or vt. 

Dr Qundert calls my attention here to the natural and easy* ransi- 
tion from one vowel to another apparent on comparing the Malayfilam 
and old Tamil ava with the modem Tamil aw, and finally with the 
Telugu avi. So also Malay&lam and old Tamil ilia , none, is illei in 
modern Tamil. Final a constantly lapses in the Dravidian languages 
into a weaker sound. 

In Gdnd the singular demonstratives are ad and id; the correspond- 
ing plurals av and tv. If Telugu and Q6nd were the only extant 
dialects of the Dravidian family, we should naturally conclude that as 
d is the sign of the neuter singular, so v is the sign of the neuter 
plural When the other extant dialects, however (Tamil, Malay&lam, 
and Canarese), are examined, we perceive that this v is not a sign of 
plurality, nor a sign of anything but of abhorrence of hiatuB ; and that 
it is merely an euphonic link between the preceding and succeeding 
vowels. Telugu and Gdnd must therefore yield to the overpowering 
weight of evidence which is adducible in proof of this point from their 
sister dialects. Nor is there anything opposed to analogy in the sup- 
position that Telugu has changed the a, which was the sign of the 
nenter plural of its pronouns and verbs, into i, and then, to represent 
the idea of plurality, adopted a consonant which waB used originally 
merely to prevent hiatus. In the case of avaru , they, tilt, converted 
into vdru, and ivaru, they, hi, converted into vtru, v, though only 
euphonio in its origin, has become an initial and apparently a radical ; 
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and the old initial and essentially demonstrative vowels a and i have 
been thrust into a secondary place. The conversion, therefore, of ava 
into vd, and of iva into vt ( vdfi , vt(i), the oblique forms of the Telugu 
plural demonstratives, is directly in accordance with this analogy; 
and thus Telugu cannot be considered as opposed to the concurrent 
testimony of the other dialects, which is to the effect that v is merely 
euphonic, and that a is the sign of the neuter plural of the demonstra- 
tive pronouns. 

I remarked it as a curious irregularity, that in Tu]u v had become 
the sign of the neuter singular instead of d — e.g. t avu , it. Dr Oundert 
says that the v is not written. The word is written au-u, and he 
considers it merely a softened pronunciation of adu } so that there is 
no irregularity here after alL It is written avu, however, in Brigel’s 
Grammar. 

If short a be, as it has been shown to be, a sign of the neuter plural 
inherent in the Dravidian languages, and most used by the oldest 
dialects, we have now to inquire into the relationship which it appar- 
ently sustains to the neuter plural suffix of some of the Indo-European 
languages. 1 know of no plural in any of the Scythian tongues with 
which it can be compared ; and we appear to be obliged to attribute 
to it, as well as to d, the suffix of the neuter singular, an origin which 
is allied to that of the corresponding Indo-European forms. In the 
use of a as a neuter plural suffix, it is evident that the Dravidian family 
has not imitated, or been influenced by, the Sanskrit, and that it was 
not through the medium of Sanskrit that Indo-European influences 
made their way into this department of the Dravidian languages ; for 
the Dravidian neuter plural a differs widely from the Sanskrit neuter 
plural dm , and it is as certainly unconnected with the masculine- 
feminine plural as (softened in modem Sanskrit into ah). It is with 
the Bhort a, which constitutes the neuter plural of Zend, Latin, and 
Gothic, that the Dravidian neuter plural a appears to be allied. Com- 
pare also the Old Persian neuter plural d. 

It will be evident on recapitulating the various particulars that have 
been mentioned in this section, that grammatical gender has been more 
fully and systematically developed in the Dravidian languages than in 
perhaps any other language, or family of languages, in the world. 
Properly Bpeaking, thore is no such thing as gender in the Scythian 
languages. Gender appears in the Indo-European languages in the 
pronouns and pronominals, but not in the verb. In the Semitic lan- 
guages the verb distinguishes between the masculine and feminine in 
the singular ; but in the plural, as in the verb of the Indo-European 
languages, gender is ignored. In the Dravidian languages, on the 
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other hand, not only is there a full equipment of sex-denoting pro- 
nouns, but there is the same development of gender in the verb ako. 
We have verbal forms — without the necessity of using the separate pro- 
nouns as nominatives — for expressing he is, she is, it is, they (persons) 
wre, they (things) are . This is a refinement of expressiveness in which 
the Dravidian languages appear to stand alone. Sanskrit is far less 
highly developed in this particular, so that if there were any borrowing, 
the Dravidian family must have been the lender, not the borrower. 
Probably, however, neither borrowed from the other, but both inherited 
elements of greater antiquity than either, which the Dravidian family 
has best preserved, and turned to best account. See Introduction and 
Appendix. 

SECTION II.— FORMATION OF CASES. 

Principles of Case-Formation. — The Indo-European and the Scythian 
families of tongues originally agreed in the principle of expressing the 
reciprocal relations of nouns by means of postpositions or auxiliary 
words. The difference between those families with respect to this 
point consists chiefly in the degree of faithfulness with which thoy have 
retained this principle. * 

In the Scythian tongues, postpositions, that is, appended auxiliary 
words, have generally held fast their individuality and separate exist- 
ence. In the Indo-European tongues, on the contrary, the old post- 
positions or suffixes have been welded into combination with the roots 
to which they were appended, and converted into mere technical case- 
eigns or inflexional terminations; whilst in the later corruptions to 
which.those languages have been subjected, most of the case-termina- 
tions have been abandoned altogether, and prepositions, as in tho 
Semitic tongues, have generally come to be employed instead of the 
older case-Bigns. It cannot reasonably be doubted that the case-tcrmi- 
nationB of the primitive dialects of the Indo-European family were 
originally postpositional words, which were added to the root to 
express relation, and at length blended into an inseparable union with 
it, through that love of composition by which every member of the 
family was characterised. In most instances the root and the original 
signification of those postpositions are now unknown, or they are ascer- 
tained with difficulty by means of analogy and comparison. 

Both in Greek and in Latin we find some postpositions still used iu 
a manner which illustrates the conversion of a portion of this class of 
words into case-endings — e.g., in Latin nobiscum, and in Greek such 
words as Aygi0t, in the country; dXo3«, to the sea; and lugavifa, from 
heaven. The postpositional auxiliary words used in these instances 
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are appended to their bases in a truly primitive manner. If there is 
any difference between them and the usage of the Scythian post- 
positions, it consists in this — that in most of the Scythian tongueB ft, di, 
would be written os separate words. 

One of the Greek postpositions quoted above, 3i, signifying direction 
to a place, has been supposed to be allied to de t the dative of the 
Manchu ; and the Greek ft» has been conjectured to be allied to the 
Tartar ablative din or den. One may well be doubtful whether any 

such connection can be established : but in the manner in which the 

% 

particles are appended to their l>ases a distinct analogy may be 
observed. 

On turning our attention to the Dravidian languages, we find that 
the principle on which they have proceeded in the formation of cases 
is distinctively Scythian. All case-relations are expressed by means 
of postpositions, or postpositional suffixes. Moat of the postpositions 
are, in reality, separate words ; and in all the Dravidian dialects the 
postpositions retain traces of their origiual character as auxiliary nouns. 
Several case-signs, especially in the more cultivated dialects, have lost 
the faculty of separate existence, and can only be treated now as caso- 
terminations ; but there is no reason to doubt that they were all post- 
positional nouns originally. The dialect of the Tudos shows its want 
of literaiy cultivation in the paucity of its case-signs. There is no 
difference in it between the nominative, genitive, and accusative. 

There is another point in which the Scythian principles of case- 
formation differ materially from the Indo-European. In the Indo- 
European family the caso-endings of the plural differ from those of the 
bingular. It is true, that on comparing the case-terminations of all the 
members of the family, some traces have been discovered of the exist- 
ence of an original connection between the singular and the plural 
terminations of some of the cases ; but in several instances— c.g. t in 
the instrumental case — no such connection between the singular and 
the plural has been brought to light by any amount of investigation ; 
and it may be stated as a general rule that the languages of this 
family appear to have acted from the beginning upon the principle of 
expressing the case-relations of the singular by one set of forms, and 
the case-relations of the plural by another set. On the other hand, 
in all the languages of the Scythian group, the same case-signs are 
employed both in the singular and in the plural, without alteration, or 
with only such alterations os euphony is supposed to require. In the 
singular, the case-postpositions are appended directly to the nomina- 
tive, which is identical with the base ; in the plural they ore appended, 
not to the nominative or base, but to the particle of pluralisation which 
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has been infixed to the base. In general, this is the only difference 
between the singular case-signs and those of the plural The only 
exception of importance is, that in some of the Scythian tongues, espe- 
cially in the languages of the Finnish family, the included vowel of the 
case-sign differs in the two numbers : it is generally a in the singular 
and e in the plural — a change which arises from the “ law of harmonic 
sequences ” by which those tongues are characterised, and which re- 
appears, but little modified, in Telugu and Tuju. It has already 
been remarked that in Tuju the a of the singular becomes e in the 
plural. 

When the Dravidian languages are examined, it is found that they 
diffor from those of the Indo-European family, and are, in general, in 
perfect accordance with the Scythian group, in their use of the same 
signs of case in the plural as in the singular. The only exceptions are 
the truly Scythian one apparent in Tuju, in the change in the case- 
sign vowel, mentioned above, from a in the singular to e in the plural, 
and the equally Scythian exception apparent in Telugu, in which 
the dative case-sign is either hi or ku, according to the nature of the 
vowel by which it is preceded or influenced ; in consequence of which 
it is generally hi in the singular and ku in the plural. This identity of 
the singular and plural cose-endingB in the languages of the Scythian 
group, as well aB in those of the Dravidian family, will be found 
greatly to facilitate the comparison of the case-signs of one language of 
either of those families with those of the other. 

Number of Declensions . — There is only one declension, I conceive, 
properly so called, in the Dravidian languages, as in the Scythian 
family generally. 

Those varieties of inflexional increments which have been called 
declensions by some scholars, both native and European, especially 
with reference to Canarese, Tuju, and Telugu, appear to me to con- 
stitute but one declension; for there is no difference between one 
so-called declension and another with respect to the signs of case. 
Those signs are precisely the same in all : the difference which exists 
relates solely to Buffixes of gender, or to the euphonic and inflexional 
increments which are added to the bases before the addition of the 
case-signs. 

On proceeding to analyse the case-formation of the Dravidian 
languages, we shall follow the order in which they have been arranged 
by Dravidian grammarians, which is the same as that of the Sanskrit. 
The imitation of Sanskrit in this particular was certainly an error; 
for whilst in Sanskrit there are eight cases only, the-number of caseB in 
Tamil, Telugu, <fec., is almost indefinite. Every postposition annexed 
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to a noun constitutes, properly speaking, a new case ; and therefore 
the number of auch cases depends upon the requirements of the speaker 
and the different shades of meaning he wishes to express. In particu- 
lar, the “ inflexion " or inflected form of the base, or oblique case, as it 
is sometimes called, which has sometimes a possessive, sometimes a 
locative, and sometimes an adjectival signification, ought to have had a 
place of its own. So also the social and conjunctive case. (See the 
Inflexion and the Instrument^ Case. ) Notwithstanding this, the usage 
of Dravidian grammarians has restricted the number of cases to eight ; 
and though there are not a few disadvantages in this arrangement, 
it will conduce to perspicuity to adhere to the ordinary usage in the 
analysis on which we are about to enter. Tamil grammarians, in fol- 
lowing the order of the Sanskrit cases, have also adopted or imitated 
the Sanskrit mode of denominating them — not by descriptive appella- 
tions, as dative or ablative, but by numbers. They have affixed a 
number to each case in the same order as in Sanskrit — e.g., first case, 
second case, Ac., to eighth case. Though a nominative, or first case, 
stands at the head of the Dravidian list of cases, the only cases, pro- 
perly so called, which are used by these languages, are the oblique 
cases. 

The Nominative — Absence of Nominative Case-Terminations . — In the 
Scythian languages in which nouns are inflected, as in the Dravidian, 
the nominative is not provided with a case-termination. With regard 
to Japanese, this is expressed by saying that the noun has no nomina- 
tive. The Dravidian nominative singular is simply pcyar-2, the noun 
itself — the inflexional base of the noun — without addition or altera- 
tion ; but it necessarily includes the formative, if there be one. The 
nominative plural differs from tho nominative singular only by the 
addition to it of the pluralising particle. There are three apparent 
exceptions to this rule, or instances in which the nominative might 
appear to have terminations peculiar to itself, which it is desirable 
here to inquire into. 

(1.) The neuter termination am might at first sight be supposed to 
be a nominative case-Bign. In Sanskrit, am is the most common sign 
of the nominative neuter ; and in Tamil also, all nouns ending in am 
(in Telugu am-u), whether Sanskrit derivatives or pure Dravidian words, 
are neuter abstracts. In Sanskrit the accusative of the neuter is iden- 
tical with the nominative, but in the other cases am disappears. In 
Tamil, am is discarded by all the oblique cases of the singular without 
exception : every cose retains it in the plural, but in the singular it is 
used by the nominative alone. This comprises the Bum total of the 
reasons for regarding am as a termination of the nominative. On the 
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other hand, though am disappears in Tamil from the oblique cases 
in the singular, it retains its place in every one of the cases in the 
plural. The particle of plurality is regularly suffixed to am, and the 
signs of cose are then suffixed to the particle of plurality; which is a 
clear proof that, whatever am may be, it is not a mere termination or 
case-sign of the nominative. The Telugu regards am or am-u as part 
of the inflexional base, retains it in each csbo of both numbers alike, 
and suffixeB to it in the singular the case-signs, in the plural the par- 
ticle of plurality. 

Ancient Canarese uses am in the nominative and accusative singular 
of nouns ending in a, and discards it in the plural. In that dialect a 
tree is maram, as in Tamil ; but the plural nominative, trees, is not 
marahgal (maram-gaf), but maragal Modem Canarese appears to 
make no use of am whatevor, either in the singular or the plural, but 
it is evident that the final vu of many Canarese nouns is a softened 
form of m. Compare Tam. maram, a tree ; Can. maram. 

Neuter nouns borrowed from Sanskrit by Tamil ordinarily retain 
(in the nominative alone, in the singular) the am of the Sanskrit 
nominative singular : this am is used in every one of the coses in the 
plural ; so that even in Sanskrit derivatives am is regarded i£ Tamil, 
not ns a case-sign, but as a portion of the inflexional base. 

Whatever be the origin of the Tamil am, considered (as I think we 
muBt consider it) as a formative, not as a nominative case-sign, it does 
not appear to have been borrowed from Sanskrit, in which it is used 
for so different a purpose ; and I believe it springs from a source 
altogether independent of Sanskrit. We find it addfed to many of the 
purest Dravidian roots, and by the addition of it many verbs of that 
class are converted into nouns. Thus nil-am, Tam. the ground, is 
from nil, to stand, dr-am, Tam. depth, is from dr, to be deep. See 
u Derivative Nouns,” in the section on “ The Verb.” The best ex- 
planation of tbe origin of this am is probably that suggested by Dr 
Gundert, viz., that it is an obsolete demonstrative pronoun meaning 1 it 1 
I am doubtful whether the Tamil demonstrative adjectives anda, that, 
inda, this, Ac., and the demonstrative adverbs angu, there, Ac., have 
originated in this supposed demonstrative pronoun am, because of the 
existence of equivalent forms {drydu, Irjdu, Ac.), in which the nasal m 
or n is evidently au euphonic insertion ; and also because the Tu]u 
proxixpate demonstrative pronoun inda or undu, it, can dearly be 
identified with the unnasslised idu proximate, and udu intermediate, 
of Tamil and Canarese. (See section on “Euphonic Nomination.”) 
In the case, however, of am, the suffix of so many Dravidian neuter 
nouns, the supposition that this was an ancient form of the demonstra- 
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tive pronoun, regularly formed from the demonstrative root a, that, 
appears best to Buit the use to which it is applied. It cannot indeed be 
regarded as a perfectly satisfactory explanation of the particle ; for, given 
a supposed demonstrative am, formed from the demonstrative base a, it 
cannot fail to be asked, What, then, is the origin of the m of this suppo- 
sititious am ? Still, without being able to answer this question, we may 
readily suppose that a demonstrative am, it, was at one time current 
as an equivalent to ad-u. A parallel instance will then enable us to 
Bee how it came to be used as a suffix to nouns. In Tamil poetry adu, 
it, is frequently appended to neuter nounB as a sort of suffix of em- 
phasis — e.g., we may either say pan, gold, or pontiadu ( pon , gold, adu , 
it). The only difference is that adu is separable from the word to 
which it is affixed, whereas wherever am was affixed, it seems to have 
adhered. The oblique cases of the Tamil reflexive pronouns, tdn , tdm, 
are also suffixed to nouns in Tamil poetry instead of the oblique cases 
of those nouns themselves — e.g., marandanei(k) (instead of marattei) 
katjdPn, I saw the tree (accus). The reflexive seems here to be used 
in a demonstrative sense. Though we do not now find a neuter de- 
monstrative pronoun in am or an holding an independent position of 
its own in any of the Diavidian languages (as is tlie case with the 
neuter demonstrative ad-u), yet we may pretty safely conclude that 
such a form onco existed. An evident truce of this ancient demonstra- 
tive am (or an, whiuh would be quite equivalent to it) h found in the 
existence of the interrogative particles, or rather nouns, Tam. en, Pn, 
Tel. emi , what, why. If the interrogative edv, what, loads us neces- 
sarily to adu , that, may it not be regarded as almost equally certain 
that the interrogative em or en, what, points to a demonstrative am or 
an, that 1 Whatever be the origin of the neuter formative am, we 
must assign the same origin to the an which is sometimes substituted 
for it. Thus we may say in Tamil either lcadam or kadan, debt ; uram 
or vran, strength. When adu is appended to neuter nouns in Tamil 
as a separable formativo, it can keep its place, if euphony is supposed 
to require it, in the oblique cases as well as in the nominative, and to it 
the case-signs may be affixed. This is also the case with the formative 
an, and herein it differs in use, if not in origin, from am. Thus 
kadam in Tamil Iobos am in the accusative, takes attu instead, and 
thus forms its accusative kadattei; whereas kadan retains an, and has 
kadanei for its accusative. In Malay&lam an sometimes alternates 
with ar as a formative of nouns— e.g., u[an or vfar, being, equivalent 
to the more common ulava; ufan-Agu, to be born. I find a corrobora- 
tion of this supposition of the original identity of am and adu in the 
use of attu, Tam., ad, Can., and ti, Tel., as inflexional increments or 
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signs of the oblique cases of nouns, all these increments being, as it 
appears to me, only the different shapes which adu or adi takes in 
construction. In the inflexion of singular nouns in Tamil, attu, as in 
the example given above, is regularly used instead of the am of the 
nominative, from which we may conclude the identity of both am and 
aftu (adu) in signification, and probably in origin, as different forms 
of the same demonstrative. 

(2.) In Ganarese the crude form of the personal pronouns is occa- 
sionally used instead of the nominative— t.g., nd, instead of ndnu, I, 
and Id, instead of t&nu, self ; and hence it might be supposed that the 
final n or nu of those pronouns constitutes a nominative termination. 
This supposition, however, is inadmissible ; for in all the oblique cases, 
without exception, the final n or nu retains its place, and it is to it 
that the signs of case are added. Consequently it is evident that n is 
not a sign of the nominative, but a formative, which has been com- 
pounded with the inflexional base, or annexed to it, though it is 
capable of occasional separation from it. 

(3.) In all the Dravidian languages, the quantity of the included 
vowels of the personal pronouns in some of the oblique cases (and in 
Tamil, Malay &1 am, and Canarese in all the oblique cases) differ* 5 * from 
the quantity of the Bame vowels in the nominative. In the nominative 
the vowel is invariably long, in the oblique cases generally short — e.g., 
in Canarese we find ndnu, I, nanna t my ; nit in, thou, ninna, thy ; 
tdnu, self, tanna, of one’s self. This iB the only instance in these lan- 
guages in which there is a difference between the nominative and the 
oblique cases of Buch a nature as almost to constitute the nominative a 
case by itself. In this instance, however, it is uncertain whether the 
nominative has been lengthened for the sake of emphasis, and we are 
to seek the true form of the root m the oblique cases, or whether the 
nominative is the true base, and the shortening of the quantity of the 
vowel in the oblique cases, prior to the addition of postpositions, 
has arisen from the euphonio tendencies of the language. Telugu 
shortens the root-vowel in the accusative only. In Tamil the shortened 
form, without any inflexional addition, is often used as a possessive — 
e.g., nin, thy, from the obsolete ntn, thou — a usage which is in accord- 
ance with the ordinary Dravidian rule that the inflected form of every 
noun, or the basis of the oblique cases, is to be regarded as of itself a 
possessive or adjective. See “ Boots : Internal Changes." 

Before proceeding to consider the oblique case-signs seriatim, it is 
necessary to inquire into the changes which the base sustains prior to 
receiving the suffixes. 

Inflexion or Inflexional Base of the Oblique Cases . — In a very large 
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number of instances that form of the Dravidian noun which constitutes 
the erode base, and which is used as the nominative, constitutes also 
the inflexional base. The nominative of this class of nouns and the 
base of the oblique cases are identical ; and the case-signB are added 
to the base or nominative without anj link of connection, whether 
inflexional or euphonic, beyond the ordinary v or y, which is inserted 
to prevent hiatus between concurrent vowels. In a smaller number of 
instances (a number which constitutes, however, a very large minority), 
the base or nominative undergoes some alteration before receiving the 
addition of the terminations, or case-signs, of the oblique cases. 

In the solitary instance of the personal pronouns, as pointed out 
under the preceding head, the nominative sustains a curtailment (viz., 
by the shortening of the quantity of the included vowel) on becoming 
the inflexional base, or base of the oblique cases : but in all other 
instances the alteration which the base sustains consists in an augmen- 
tation, which is sometimes optional and sometimes necessaiy; and it 
is to thiB augmented form (augmented by the addition of Borne in- 
flexional increment) that the case-signB are attached. This Dravidian 
rule may be illustrated by Hebrew. In Hebrew the personal and 
other suffixes of substantives and verbal nouns are attached, not to the 
base or nominative, but to the construct state — •>., the state in which 
a noun stands when it is qualified by a subsequent noun. Just so i in 
the Dravidian languages, in that large class of nouns in which the 
inflexional base of the noun, or its adjectival form, differs from the 
crude form or nominative, the signs of caso are attached, not to the 
crude, natural form of the noun, but to the altered, inflected form — 
viz., to that form which a Dravidian noun assumes when it qualifies or 
is qualified by a subsequent noun, or when it stands to such noun 
in the relation of an adjective. This inflected form of the noun is 
frequently used by itself, without the addition of any case-termination, 
and when bo used it has sometimes a locative, sometimes a possessive 
or adjectival force. Tamil grammarians hold that the inflexion is not 
a case-sign, though they cannot but admit that for almost every pur- 
pose for which the possessive or locative case-signs are used, the 
oblique case, or inflected form of the noun, may be used instead. 
They admit that it is used adjectivally : but it appears to me that its 
use as an adjectival formative is a secondary one, and (hat it was 
originally, like many other adjectival fonnatives in various languages, 
a sign of the possessive or locative. Its use eventually as the in- 
flexional basis of all the cases is in perfect harmony with this view of 
its origin, and testifies to the existence of a period in the history of the 
language when each of the postpositions of case was known and felt 
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to be a substantive, which required to be united to its base by a sign 
of localisation or relationship. At present, however, it iB our object to 
seek out and arrange the various increments which are used for form- 
ing the inflexional base of the oblique cases, without reference to the 
other uses to which those increments are put 

(1.) The inflexional increment * in 9 with its dialectic varieties . — The 
particle in constitutes the inflexion of certain classes of nouns in Tamil- 
Canarese ; and the corresponding Telugu particles are nt and no. All 
these particles are, 1 believe, virtually one and the same. Tamil 
uses in in the singular and in the plural alike ; and itB original signifi- 
cation has been forgotten to such a degree that it is now often UBed 
merely as an euphonic link of connection between the base and its 
case-signs. For this reason its use both in Tamil and in Canarese is 
optional. In Telugu the corresponding particles are used only in the 
singular ; and where they are used, their use is not euphonic merely, 
but is intended to constitute the inflexion. Ku, which in this respect 
is more nearly allied to Tamil than Telugu is, and more regular, uses 
ni as the inflexion of the plural as well as of the singular of all classes 
of nouns. 

When in is used in Tamil as the inflexion of the neut. sing, demon- 
stratives adu y that, idu, this, it is apt to be confounded with an, a 
termination which those pronouns often take, especially iu the oblique 
c&Bes, instead of u. Instead of adu and idu, we may say in Tamil 
adan and idan. In the nominative these forms are very rarely used ; 
but the accusative, adan-ci, is more common, and the dative, adatku 
(adanrku) t still more bo. id-in-dl, through this, ad-indll, through that, 
and cases similarly formed, must therefore be carefully distinguished 
from idan-Al and adan-dl. The an of the latter is a formative, which 
is probably of the same origin as the am of many neuter nouns (that 
am being often convertible into an ) ; whereas in is an inflexional incre- 
ment, and was probably a case-sign of the locative originally. 

The use of in as an inflexional increment effects no alteration in the 
meaning of the case-sign which is suffixed to it Where it is not fol- 
lowed by a case-sign, it iB generally found to be used as a mode of 
expressing the genitive; but where a case-sign follows, it is merely 
euphonic, and its use is optional. Thus, we may say either keiydl 
(fc*-(y)-d/), with the hand, or keiyin-dl (k ei-(t/)-in-dl) ; either kdldl, 
with the foot, or kdlindl (kdlrin-dl). In the first of these instances 
(kei4y)4n*dl), y is used to keep the initial vowel of in pure, in accord- 
ance with the ordinary rule of the language ; from the use of which, in 
this instance, it is evident that in, though merely euphonic in its 
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present application, was in its origin something more than a mere 
euphonic expletive. 

in is not only attached as an inflexional increment to the erode base 
of Tamil nouns, but it is appended also to other inflexional increments, 
via., to attu , and to the doubled final 4 an( i X of certain classes of 
nouns. Thus, by the addition of attu to mara-m, a tree, we form 
marattu , the inflexional base of the oblique cases, by suffixing to which 
dl, the sign of the instrumental case, we form marattdl, by a tree ; but 
we may also attach in to attu, forming atiin (att-in), a doubled and 
euphonised increment — e.g. , marattindl (mar a *attu4n-dl). As in when 
standing alone, without the suffix of any case-sign, has acquired the 
force of the genitive, so also has the double increment, attin — e.g., 
marattin signifies of a tree. In Tamil, in is the inflexion of all nouns 
except those which end in am, or in d-u or t-u: in Canarese in is 
much more rarely used than in Tamil ; but where it is used, its use is 
rather euphonic and optional than inflexional, and it cannot be used 
by itself to express the force of the genitive. As in Tamil guruvil, in 
a priest, and guruvinil are identical, so we may say in Canarese either 
guruvaUi or gvruvinalli. In Malay&lam the use of in before it, as in 
the last instance now adduoed, is found, Dr Gundert says, only in 
pedantic poetry. Before the other inflexional increments it is common 
enough. 

In Telugu the corresponding particles ni and na constitute the 
inflexion, or natural genitive of certain classes of nouns, and are also 
attached as inflexional increments to the baBe before suffixing the case- 
signs — e.g., dlnikl (dUni-ki), to it, tammunUd (tammu-ni-M), to a 
younger brother, guruva-narku , to a spiritual teacher. These incre- 
ments are attached only to the singular in Telugu. They constitute 
the singular inflexion — it., the genitival or adjectival base of the 
noun ; and though their use is now in many connections optional and 
merely euphonic, they doubtless contributed at the outset to gramma- 
tical expression; nor are they to be regarded as the inflexion of 
masculine nouns and pronouns alone, though they are chiefly used by 
them, for ddnxki, to that, diniki, to this, are neuters. The Telugu at, 
and the Tamil-Canarese in, are doubtless identical in origin. The 
change in the position of the vowel is in accordance with the change of 
il, Tam. the negative particle, into IS in Telugu, and of uf, Tam. 
within, into 16 in Telugu. It also corresponds to the change of the 
position of the vowel which is apparent when in, the Latin preposition, 
is compared with the corresponding Sanskrit preposition m. 

It will be seen that in is used not only as an inflexional increment, 
but as a genitive, an ablative, and a locative. We cannot be in error, 
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therefore, I think, in regarding in in all these instances as one and the 
same particle, though in Afferent connections it is used for different 
purposes, nor in concluding that originally it had only one meaning, 
and was used for only one purpose. A comparison of the various case- 
signs or increments appears to show that in was originally an equivalent 
form for il, and as il means ‘ here/ or a house (e.g., kd~v il t Tam. God's 
house, a temple), it seems evident that the first use of il in the inflexion 
of nouns must have been as a sign of the locative. It appears probable 
therefore that its equivalent in must also have had at firat a locative 
signification. Dr Gundert says, “ The oblique cases would all seem to 
be modified forms of the locative, as expressing something happening 
in or about the noun, whilst the nominative pronounces itB totality." 
in being used in so many connections and in so general a way, in 
course of time it came to be regarded in some connections as merely 
an inflexional increment, that is, as an optional suffix to the base, and 
lastly, as little better than an euphonic expletive, which might be pre- 
fixed (its original meaning now having become obscured) to any case- 
sign, and even to il, its own earliest shape. 

(2.) The inflexional increments t ad' and l ar .' — The particles ad 
and ar are extensively used by Can arose as inflexional increments. 
Their use exactly resembles that of in in the same language, though 
each is restricted to a particular class of words, in is used as an incre- 
ment of the base in connection with nouns which end in u — e.g., guru , 
a priest ; and ad and ar are used in connection with neuter nouns and 
demonstratives, and with those alone. In the Canarese genitive case- 
endings, ara, ada, ina, and a, it will be seen that the real and only 
sign of the genitive is a, the final vowel of each ; and therefore Dr 
Stevenson erred in comparing ara or ra (properly ar-a or ad-a) with 
the New Persian rd. ad and ar are prefixed to the signs of case, not 
by the genitive only, but by three caseB besides — viz., by the accusa- 
tive, the instrumental, and the locative. Thus we may say not only 
idara (id-ar-a), of this, and marada (mar -ada), of a tree, but also 
idaralli (i id-ar-aUi ), in this, and maradinda ( mar-ad-inda ), by a tree. 
Consequently ad and ar, whatever be their origin, do not appear to be 
signs of case, in so far as their use is concerned, but are used merely 
aa increments of the base, or inflexional bonds of conjunction between 
the base and the case-signs, like in, ni, Ac. Moreover, Canarese 
differs in its use of these increments from Telugu and Tamil in this, 
that it never suffixes them alone without the addition of the case- 
signs, and never gives them the signification of genitives or adjec- 
tival formative*. 

ad and ar are evidently related. Are they also identical! Both 
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are increments of the neuter alone; and where Oanarese uses or, 
Tuju uses t. d and r are known to change plaoea dialectically, as 
in the southern provinces of the Tamil country, in which adu y it, is 
pronounced aru; and the Canareso increment ad is certainly, and or 
probably, identical with that very word — viz., with the Tamil-Oanar- 
ese* demonstrative adu or ad, it. Dr Gundert thinks or derived, not 
from adu, but from an, the equivalent of aru. I do not feel Bure of 
this ; but it is certain that n changes into r before k — e.g., adaXhi , 
Tam. to that — and that n and r are sometimes found to change places 
— e.g., comp. piT-agu , afterwards, with pin , afterwards. 

Though Tamil has not regularly adopted the unchanged form of this 
demonstrative, adu , as an inflexional increment of the base in the 
declension of nounB, it makes use of it occasionally in a manner which 
perfectly illustrates the origin of the Oanarese use of it. In classical 
Tamil, as I have already mentioned in discussing the origin of the 
increment am, the neuter demonstrative may optionally be added to 
any neuter noun in the singular, not for the purpose of altering the 
signification, but merely for the improvement of the euphony, and for 
the purpose of meeting the requirements of prosody, adu may thus 
be added even to the nominative — e.g., we may not only write pon, 
gold, but also poetically ponnadu, gold, etymologically gold-that — i.e., 
that (which is) gold. It is much more common, however, and more in 
accordance also with the Oanarese usage, to use ad-u in the oblique 
cases , in which event it is inserted between the base and the case-sign, 
so as to become virtually (yet without losing its proper character) an 
inflexional increment — e.g., instead of ponnei, the accusative of pon, 
gold, we may write ponnadei (ponn-ad-ei). 

We may possibly connect with the Oanarese ar , and therefore with 
ad, and ultimately with the neuter demonstrative itself, the eupho- 
nic consonant r, which is used in Telugu in certain instances to 
separate between a noun of quality used as an adjective and the 
feminine suffix dlu — e.g., eogaeu-r-dlu , a handsome woman. This 
would be quite in accordance with the peculiar Telugu usage of em- 
ploying the neuter demonstrative singular in place of the feminine 
singular. I should prefer, however, to regard this r as UBed simply to 
prevent hiatus. 

(3.) The inflexional increment * fi’ — In Telugu fi or ti is the most 
common and characteristic inflexional increment of neuter singular 
nouns, and it is used in Telugu, like the corresponding attu in Tamil, 
not merely as an increment of the base, but as the inflexion, with the 
signification of the possessive oase or of that of an adjective, as the 
context may require. Two instances of the use of this increment will 
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suffice out of the voiy numerous class of neuter nouns which form 
their singular inflexion by the addition of fi or ti (or rather by the 
combination of that particle with their last syllable) — t.g., v&kilt, a 
doorway, inflexion vdkifi ; nuduru, tfie forehead, inflexion nudufi. 
In these instances of the use of ft or ft, the inflexional increment 
appears to be substituted for the last syllable ; but it is certainly to be 
considered as an addition to the word— as a particle appended to it ; 
and the blending of the increment with the base, instead of merely 
suffixing it, has arisen from the euphonic tendencies of the language. 

I have no doubt that the suffixed particle which constitutes the 
Telugu inflexional increment was originally ft, not fi — the dental, not 
the lingual. This would account for the circumstance that f alone 
follows words of which the final consonant is r or l; for on the addi- 
tion of the dental f to r or l both consonants dialectically coalesce and 
become f ; the hard cerebral being regarded as euphonically equivalent 
to the two soft letters. In no case in Telugu is there a double f in 
the inflexional increment, tolli , antiquity, forms its inflexion not in 
tolfi or tolli nfi, as might have been expected, but in toijfi. Here, 
however, it is not the increment that is euphonised, but the fyal l of 
the base. Compare the Tamil tondru, antiquity, from the root tol. ti 
is evidently the equivalent of the Tamil dru, an euphonised form of 
du. The dental ti is used instead of the cerebral fi, as the inflexion of 
nouns ending in a pure vowel or in yu after a pure vowel — e.y., vdyu , n 
the mouth, inflexion vdti; chi, the hand, inflexion chiti. This circum- 
stance proves that it was the dental ti which was originally used in 
all cases. The dental f, on being appended to consonants, changes 
naturally into the lingual ; whereas the lingual rarely, if ever, changes 
into the dental If we now conclude, as I think we undoubtedly may, 
that the Telugu inflexion was originally ti, not fi, this inflexional in- 
crement may at once be connected with the Telugu neuter demonstra- 
tive, adi, in the same manner as the Canarese ad and the Tamil attu 
are connected with the Tamil-Canarese neuter demonstrative adu. 
Though the identification of the inflexion and the neuter singular 
demonstrative could not easily be established from Telugu alone, 
or from any one dialect alone, yet the cumulative argument derived 
from a comparison of all the dialects has great force. An important 
link of evidence is furnished by the inflexion which follows. — 

(4.) The inflexional increment * attu* or 9 attru * (am). — All Tamil 
nouns which end in am, whether Sanskrit derivatives or pun Tamil 
roots, reject am in the oblique cases in the singular, and take att-u 
instead; and it is to this increment that the various case-signs 
are suffixed—*^., the locative case-sign il is not added to dram 
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depth, but to the inflexional base dr-attu, so that in the depth is 
not dfam-il, bnt dr-att^il. ThiB rale admits of no exception in the 
ordinary dialect of the Tamil; but in the poetical dialect, which 
represents more or less distinctly an older condition of the lan- 
guage, attu is sometimes left unused, and the case-Bign is added 
diredtly to the crude base — e.g. t instead of kay-attu-khu , to the depth 
(from leayam , depth), kayarkhu is used in the Chint&mani. When the 
increment attu iB not followed by any sign of case, but by another 
noun, like the other inflexion in, and like the corresponding Telugu 
inflexion ft, it has ordinarily the force either of the genitive or of an 
adjective, sometimes that of a locative, which is perhaps the first use to 
which it was put — e.g., Jkuf-attu mtn , may mean as a genitive, the fish 
of the tank, as a locative, the fish in the tank, or as an adjective, tank 
fiBh. ThiB inflexion, like ad and ar in Conarese, and fi or ti in Telugu, 
is used in connection with the singular alone, am, the formative of the 
base, which iB used only by the nominative in the singular, is retained 
in the plural, not in the nominative only, but in all the oblique cases. 
To it the sign of plurality is appended, and the case-sign follows the 
sign of plurality — e.g., mararigafil ( maramgaf-il ), in trees. 

There are in Tamil a few naturally plural (neuter) pronominals and 
nouns of relation (e.g., avri , those (things ) ; eila , few ; pala, many ; 
el Id, all ; compare Mai. nlava, palava , elldva) which receive in their 
oblique cases the inflexional increment arm, pronounced attru . Thus, 
from ell dm, all, which is properly elld-v-um or elld-um (um being the 
conjunctive and intensitive particle 1 even,’ and elldrum or elldm, signify- 
ing even all, all together), the locative which is formed by the Tamil 
is elldvattrilum (elldr(v)-attr'-il-um), in all, literally, even in all. So 
also am, they (neuter), forms its accusative not by adding ei, the 
accusative case-sign, to am, but by inserting attru , and adding ei thereto 
— e,g. f avattrei (ao-attr- et), them ; in which instance ei (for a), the sign 
of the plural, is rejected, and its place is supplied by attru, the in- 
flexional increment of this class of plurals. 

It is evident that the Tamil increments, attu and attru , are virtually 
identical. The difference in use is slight, and in pronunciation still 
slighter ; and in general attru is pronounoed exactly like attu by the 
vulgar. We may therefore conclude that they are one and the same, 
and on examining Telugu we find additional confirmation of their 
identity. In Telugu, avi , they (neuter), answering to the Tamil avei, 
forms its inflexion in vdfi (for avafi). This Telugu (supposititious) 
atwfi is evidently identical with the Tamil avattru. The ft of this 
inflexion is certainly the same as the ft of Telugu nouns substantive : 
and if there is no difference in Telugu between the ft which forms the 
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inflexional increment of neuter singular nouns and demonstratives and 
the plural inflexion fi of such words as vdft, we may also conclude that 
there is no real difference between the singular attu and the plural 
attru of the Tamil. 

Whence did the r which is included in attu or attr-u take its rise 1 
We see its origin, 1 think, in Oanarese ; for in the ancient dialect ar 
or r forms the inflexional increment of every one of the plural prono- 
minftls which take attu in Tamil — e.g., avara (corresponding Tam. 
avarm), of those things; tllavara (Tam. clldvanu), of all things; 
Icelavara (Tam. silavaxtu ), of some (things). The Canarese r is pro- 
bably, as we have seen, derived from, and originally identical with, d, 
or t; and hence Tamil in doubling r gives it the sounder. Thus, 
not only the Tamil increment att-n, but also arr-w, seems to be derived 
from the same origin as the Canarese ad or ar, and the Telugu fi — 
viz., from the neuter singular demonstrative. Both these inflexions 
have been formed also by the same process ; for ar, when doubled, 
becomes arr-w (attr-u), as naturally as ad , when doubled, becomes 
att-u ; and in each case the doubling arises from the adjectival use 
to which the suffixed pronoun is put. It is a recognise^ rule of 
Tamil that when a noun ending in d-u is used adjectivally, the d-u 
may either become d-in or tt-u — -e.g., from erud-u , an ox, is formed 
either trud-in or erutt-u, of an ox. So also ad-u, it, which is now 
generally inflected by the addition of in, seems to have been inflected 
formerly as att-u. adu is vulgarly pronounced in the oblique coses as attu 
by the bulk of the northern Tamilians. The majority of the natives 
of Madras, for instance, use attei ( attu-ei ) as the accusative of adu, 
that, instead of adei; and in the neuter singular pronominal suffixes 
to the verb the same pronunciation is not only commonly heard, but is 
often written — e.g., instead of iruktiradukku, to its being (the dative 
of iru-kkir-adu, it is, the being, or that which is), Madras Tamilians 
write irukktrattukku ; in which compound attu is evidently used os 
the neuter demonstrative singular instead of adu. It is also deserving 
of notice, that the feminine singular suffix of a large class of appella- 
tive nouns, which is di or adi in Telugu, and which has been shown to 
be identical with the neuter demonstrative, is in Tamil tti or atti. I 
explain in this way the Tamil neuter singular preterites in ttru, like 
dyittru (dyittu), it becomes. This was dyidadu, which was abbreviated 
into dyiddu = dyittu (compare the corresponding change in Canarese), 
and this was euphonised into dyittru. 

Two instances will suffice to illustrate the identity of the Tamil attu 
and the Canarese ad, and thus supply the only link that is wanting to 
the perfect identification of attu with the Telugu and of both with 
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adu. The Tamil pdrv-att-U, in ancient times, ie compounded of pdrv- 
am (Sana, deriv.), antiquity, att-u, the inflexional increment, and il, 
the sign of the locative. Compare this with the corresponding Canar- 
eae phrv-ad-alli, in which it is evident that ad is used in the same 
manner as attru, and perfectly agrees with it in signification. Again, 
the* Tamil dyirattondru, a thousand and one, is formed from dyiram, 
a thousand (the inflexion of which is dyir-aUu), and ondru, one. 
When this is compared with the corresponding Canarese word sdvirad - 
ondu } from sdvira , a thousand (equivalent to the Tamil Ayira) — inflex- 
ional form sdvir-ad — to which ondu, identical with ondru, is appended, 
it is evident that the Canarese increment ad* and the Tamil att' are 
one and the same ; and also that in this instance the Canarese ad* is 
used for precisely the same purpose as the Tamil att*, viz., as an 
inflexional increment with an adjectival signification. 

Dr Gundert takes the Tam. arru (attru) to arise from the combination 
of an-tlu, and thinks this supposition in favour of his derivflion of 
Can ar from an. (See “ Inflexional Increments ” ad and ar.) He also 
thinks the Tel. fi agrees with it, as originally representing rr ( Mr ). I still 
think the view I have taken preferable, an - am being probably a neuter 
singular demonstrative, and ttu -du- adu being the same, an-ttu would 
bo a doubling of two particles having precisely the same force, and there- 
fore abnormal The union of attu and in, attin, would not be abnor- 
mal, the particles having originally a different meaning (attu, demon- 
strati to pronoun; in, probably sign of locative). Besides, I doubt 
whether an-du would ever become an-ttu and then arru (attru). It 
seems contrary to tho euphonic laws of the language. These particles 
would naturally coalesce into andu. In Telugu we have a particle 
formed apparently in this very manner from the union of an with du, 
viz., the sign of the locative ; but this is not attru or fi, as according to 
the theory referred to it ought to be, but andu. (See “ The Locative.”) 

(5.) The formation of the inflexion by mean* of doubling and hard- 
ening the final consonant . — Tamil nouns ending in d-u and r -u form 
the basis of their oblique cases by doubling the Anal 4 and r : and the 
doubled 4 becomes by rule f(, and tho doubled r, ttr (though spelled 
it) — e.g., from kdd-u, a jungle, is formed hdff-(u)dcku, to a jungle ; 
from dr-u, a river, Attr-il (dtt-it), in a river. This inflexion, like all 
others, is supposed by Dr Gundert to have been originally a locative. 
I am doubtful of the propriety of this theory in this instance, and pre- 
fer the following explanation. 

This doubling of the final consonants of such nouns is to be regarded, 
I think, as a sign of the transition of the meaning of (he first noun to the 
succeeding one, just as when intransitive or neuter verbs ending in d-u 
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or r« acquire by doubling their vowels a transitive signification — e.g., 
from 64-u, to run, is formed dff-u, to drive; from t&r-u, to become 
dear, comes tSttr-u (ttrr-u), to clarify, to comfort. Properly speaking, 
therefore, this doubling of the find is an adjectivd formative, rather 
than an inflexiond or case-sign basis ; but in this, as in many other 
cases, the same form appears to be used in two different connections, 
in consequence of the case-sign which is appended to the doubled 
find having originally been a noun, and still retaining in compounds 
the force of a noun. 

In Telugu the find consonant of nounB of this daBB is hardened, but 
not doubled, to form the inflexion or basis of the oblique cases — e.g., 
the inflexion of fo -u, a river, is not &tt l (Sir i), but 6ft, ot a river ; and 
that of nddu, a country, is nd(i f of a country. In some instances 
Telugu corresponds more dosely to Tamil in forming the inflexion 
of nouns in rr by changing that into Tt — e.g., arm, the neck; 
inflexion of the same arti. If we regarded Telugu done, we should 
consider these examples, not as instances of the doubling of a find 
.d or r, but rather as instances of the incorporation of ft, the usual 
inflexional suffix, with those finals; and we should suppose this 
view to be confirmed by the circumstance that Telugu does not, like 
Tamil, double the find d-u or r-w of intransitive verbs on converting 
them into transitives, but adds a formative chu. Nevertheless, the 
Tamil rule is so dear and express, and so evidently founded upon 
grammaticd reasons, and the Telugu words in question, n8di, Ac., so 
exactly agree with the Tamil, that we cannot but recognise in them 
the operation of the same principle, though somewhat disguised. In 
other and parallel instances, though the Telugu hardens, it does not 
double — e.g., from pdd^u, Tam. and Tel to Bing, Tamil forms 
pdft-u, a song, Telugu pdf-a. The find i of such Telugu inflexions 
as ndfi, of a country (from ndd-u), instead of nd(-u, which Tamil 
would lead ns to expect, is owing, I have no doubt, to the influence of 
ft, which is the ordinary suffix of the inflexion of neuter nouns. 

(6.) The inflexional increment ‘ t.’ — The inflexion of the plural of the 
Tdugu epicene demonstrative pronoun consists in % — e.g., vdru (from 
avaru), those persons ; inflexion vdri, of them, their. The find « of 
v&r-v is merdy euphonic, but the % of vdri is certainly an inflexiond 
increment ; and possibly the find i of the singular masculine demon- 
strative inflexional vdni is not to be regarded as a portion of ni, the 
ordinary inflexional increment of Tdugu masculine nouns, but is 
identical with the find i of vdri. A Bmall dass of Telugu nouns form 
their singular inflexion also in i — e.g., kdl-i, of a foot, tfr-t, of a car. 
What is the origin of this it I think we are guided to a true idea of 
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its origin by comparing it with the possessive pronoun vdridi, Tel that 
which is theirs, which in Ku also is Qvdridi. When vdridi is compared 
with the Tamil possessive avaradu, the meaning of which is exactly the 
same, we see that in each language the termination is that of the neuter 
demonstrative pronoun, which is adu in Tamil, adi in Telugu ; and we 
also see that the penultimate i of vdi'idi is derived by attraction, 
according to Telugu usage, from the succeeding i, which is that of the 
neuter demonstrative singular adi. The final i of vdri may therefore 
be regarded as an abbreviation of adi } or at least as derived from it 

(7.) Telugu plural inflexional increment % n * a.* — In Telugu a con- 
stitutes the plural inflexion of most colloquial pronominals, and of all 
substantive nouns without exception, l-u, properly l, is the pluralising 
particle of all neuter nouns in Telugu, and of tho majority of rational 
ones. The inflexion is effected by changing this l-u into la, or to speak 
more correctly, by suffixing a to l — the final vowel of lu being merely 
euphonic ; and it is to this incremental a, as to ni and ft, the singular 
inflexions, that all the case-Bigns are appended — e.g. t kattulu , knives; 
inflexion kattula; instrumental kattula-chita, by knives. I have no 
doubt that this inflexional increment a is identical with <z, one of 
the Tamil-Canarcse signs of the genitive, of the use of which os a 
genitive, in the singular as well as in the plural, we have an illustration 
even in Telugu, in the reflexive pronouns tan-a , of self, tam-a, of selves. 
This increment alBO, therefore, is to be regarded as a genitive in origin, 
though in actual use merely an inflexion , and I have no doubt that 
each of the Dravidian inflexions proceeds from some case-sign. 

Before leaving this subject, I should briefly refer to one which beam 
some relation to it, viz. : — 

Euphonic links of connection between the base and the inflexion, the 
base and the case-sigiiB, or the inflexion and the case-signs. 

In Tamil the dative case-sign ku is generally preceded by an 
euphonic u, and through the influence of this u the k is doubled. 
Thus, from avan , he, is formed not avanku , to him, but avanukku 
(avan-Urkht). The personal pronouns, both in the singular and in the 
plural, make use of an euphonic a in this connection, instead of u — 
t.g., from ndn (or rather from a weakened form, Sn), /, is formed the 
inflexion en ; and this takes as its dative not enJcu or enukhu , to me, 
but enakku ( en-a-kku ). In the higher dialect of Tamil the dative 
case-sign ku is often directly attached to the noun, especially in those 
instances in which the noun terminates in a liquid or Bemi-vowel — e.g. t 
we find in that dialect not avarukku (avar-u-kku), to them, but avarku. 
In ancient Canarese also, the dative case-sign was invariably attached 
in this manner. In Malay&lam the personal pronouns require the 
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insertion of an euphonic vowel, as in Tamil, between the inflected base 
and the case-sign. Thus, to thee, is enikK, iniki?, enakV , ninaklc, or 
iUqakk\ To us, namukhu , namakku. Some of these forms are rarely 
used. 

Whenever concurrent vowels meet in Tamil v and y are used, as has 
already been shown, to prevent hiatus ; and accordingly they are used 
between the final vowel of nouns and those inflexions or case-signs 
which begin with vowels — e.g., mduvil (nadu-(v)-il), in the middle; 
variyil ( vari-{y)-xl), in the way. Compare this with the use of v for a 
similar purpose in Magyar — eg., from 16, a horse, and at, the sign of 
the objective case, is formed not I6at, but l&vat, precisely as would bo 
done in Tamil, v and y are used by Cauarese in the same manner 
as by Tamil ; but in Telugu, as has already been shown, n is used 
as a preventive of hiatuB instead of o. 

The way has now been prepared for the investigation of the Dra- 
vidian oblique cases, and of the signs of case properly so called. 

The Accusative or ‘ Second * Case . — In the Indo-European languages 
the case-sign of the accusative of neuter nouns is identical with that of 
the nominative case. This identity has arisen, I conceive, 3ot from 
the nominative being used as an accusative, but vice versd fiom tho 
accusative being used as a nominative. The accusative case-suffix is a 
sign of passivity, or of being acted upon ; and it appears to have been 
suffixed to masculine and feminine nouns to denote that in that instance 
they were to be regarded not as agents, but as objects. Subsequently, 
I conceive, it was adopted, because of this signification, as a general 
characteristic of the neuter, objective, or dead class of nouns, and so 
came to be used as the nominative, or normal case-ending of nouns of 
that class. 

In the Dravidian languages, on the othdr hand, that which was in 
its origin a formative termination of abstract neuter nouns, seems to 
have been adopted as an accusative case-sign. Tho old Canarese 
accusative case-sign am seems to be identical with, and is probably 
derived from, the am which is so largely used as a formative by Dra- 
vidian neuters. Notwithstanding this, the use of the nominative, or 
father of the simple, unformed base, as the accusative of neuter 
nouns, is the ordinary and almost universal colloquial usage of Tamil- 
Malay&lam, and is often found even in classical compositions. The 
accusative case-termination may be suffixed whenever it appears to 
be desirable to do so, either for the sake of euphony or to prevent 
ambiguity; but it is rarely employed except when it is required for 
those purposes. When this case-termination is used without necessity, 
it sounds stiff and unidiom&tic ; and this is one of the peculiarities by 
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which the Tamil of foreigners is marked. Tamil-Malay&|am masouline 
and feminine nouns and their corresponding pronouns invariably take 
the accusative case-suffix when they are governed by active verbs. 
This probably proceeds from the principle that it iB more natural for 
.rational beings to act than to be acted upon; and hence when they do 
happen to be acted upon — when tho nouns by which they are denoted 
are to be taken objectively — it becomes necessary, in order to avoid 
misapprehension, to suffix to them the objective case-sign. On the 
other hand, the difference between the nominative and the accusative 
of neuter nouns is often allowed to pass unnoticed, because such nouns, 
whether they act or are acted upon, are alike destitute of personality 
and inert. Whether the accusative is used as the nominative, as in 
the Indo-European languages, or whether, as is often the case in the 
Scythian tongues, the nominative is used for the accusative, the 
principle involved appears to bo one and the samo. In Telugu the Use 
of the nominative for the accusative is confined to things without life. 
In the case of irrational animuls, as in that of rational beings, the 
accusative must be expressed. As far as things without life are con- 
cerned, Telugu adheres to tho ordinary Dravidian rules. The dialect 
of the Tudas uses the nominative for the accusative and genitive in 
the case of all nouns, except the personal pronouns. The use of the 
nominative of neuter nouns for the accusative is not unknown to the 
North Indipji vernaculars, and is one of those particulars in which 
those vernaculars appear to have participated in Dravidian or non- 
Aryan influences. 

(1.) Accusative case-signs ei, e, and a . — The only sign of the 
accusative which Tamil recognises is ei, which is suffixed to both 
numbers and to all genders ; though, as has been mentioned, the accu- 
sative of neuter nouns is often identical with tho nominative or base. 
Examples, avan-ei, him, aval-ex, her, adrri, it. The accusative case- 
sign of Maluy&]am is e, which evidently represents the Tamil ei. 
In ancient Malay fl] am, Dr Gundert says, a is often used instead. 
Ganarese ordinarily uses either a or annu as its accusative case-sign ; 
but in some instances (e.g., nanna , me, ninna, thee), a seems to have 
been converted into na . This a seems to be equivalent to the Malay- 
14 am e and the Tamil et, into which the Ganarese short a is often found 
to change by rule. 

The Tamil-Malay&lam accusative case-sign e or a may be com- 
pared with he or c, the dative-accusative of Hindi pronouns ; with the 
Gqjar&thi dative-accusative singular e ; and with the preponderance of 
the vowel e which is observed in the dative-accusatives of the Bengali 
and Sindhi Compare also the Brahui dative-accusative ne or e, and 
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the Malay e. On pushing the comparison amongst the Scythian 
tongues, not a few of their accusative case-signs are found to resemble 
the Tamil accusative. Thus the Wotiak accusative is formed by 
adding & to the root — t.g., ton, thou, ton-d, thee. The Turkish accu- 
sative is t or y% ; the Mongolian t after a consonant : djt, instead of 
the Turkish yt, after a vowel. The Turkish i is doubtless a softened 
form of the Oriental Turkish accusative case-sign nt, from which it has 
been derived by the same process by which the Turkish dative case- 
sign eh or yeh is undoubtedly derived from the old Oriental Turkish 
gd or ghdh. It would therefore appear that the Scythian accusative 
originally contained a nasal ; and in accordance with tliiB supposition 
we find in the Calinuck pronouns an accusative case-sign corresponding 
to the Oriental Turkish nt — t.g., bida-nt, us, from bida, we, and alsoj 
na-mat, me, and dzi-mai, thee, from the bases na and dzi. With this 
we may again compare the Brahui dative-nccusativo ne or e. nt being 
evidently the basis of the Turkish and Mongolian sign of the accusa- 
tive, if the Druvidian ei or e be allied to it (though this can hardly be 
regarded as probable), this ti or e must originally have been preceded 
or followed by a nasal ; and in investigating the other Dravidhn accu 
native case-signs we shall discover some reasons lor surmising this to 
have been actually the caBe. 

(2.) Accusative case-signs am, annu , anna , nu, dec. — am is the chai 
acteristic sign of the ancient Canarese accusative, and is used in 
connection with nouns and pronouns alike — t.g., avaf-am , her. The 
more modern form of the CanArese accusative is annu — eg., avaf-annu, 
her ; and this annu is evidently identical with the older am. am has 
in other instances besides this evinced a tendency to change into an , 
for ‘he’ is avam in ancient Canarese, though av m in Tamil. The change 
of the old Indo-European m, the 6ign of the accusative in Latin and 
Sanskrit, into the Greek » is also a parallel case. The ancient Canar- 
ese case-sign am no Booner changed into an, than it would irresistibly 
be impelled to euphonise an by the addition of nu. Even in Tamil, 
may, earth, is commonly pronounced mannu, and the corresponding 
Tulugu word is mannu by rule. Hence we seem to be quite safe in 
deriving annu directly from an, and an from am. Another form of 
the Canarese accusative case-sign is anna, instead of annu, or Bimply 
nna or na — t.g., na-nna, me. The final u has in this instance been 
changed into a, through the attractive force of the primitive an ; or 
perhaps the entire euphonic appendage nu has been rejected, and the 
original case-sign an been softened to a, whilst the final n of the baso 
has been doubled to augment or express the objectivity of the signi- 
fication. 
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The Tuju accusative case-sign is tin or n\ which is evidently iden- 
tical with the case-signs of the Telugn and Canarese. Compare the 
various accusatives of ‘ this ’ — old Cad. idam, modem Can. idannu ; 
Tuju widen ; Tel. dtni. Probably the whole of these case-signs are 
altered. forms of the old Can. am; and this particle, as has already 
been suggested, under the head of the nominative, appears to have 
been originally a singular neuter demonstrative pronoun. When the 
G6nd accusative differs from the dative it is denoted by dn. 

In Telugu the neuter accusative is often the same as the nominative, 
as in the other Dravidian dialects ; but when the noun denotes animals, 
or things possessed of life, whether rational or irrational, the accusa- 
tive must be expressed by the addition of a sign of case. The accu- 
sative case-sign may optionally be suffixed, as in Tamil, to nouns 
denoting things without life ; but whether the noun denote a thing 
without life, or a being possessed of life, whether it be singular or 
plural, the sign of case must be suffixed to the inflexion, genitive, or 
oblique case basis, not to the nominative. When the inflexion is the 
same as the nominative, the noun to which the case-sign is attached is 
still regarded as the inflexion, bo that in theory the rule admits of no 
exceptions. The sign of the accusative in Telugu is nu or ni. When 
preceded by t it is ni — e.g., infi~ni, domrum; where it is preceded by 
any other vowel it is nu — e.g , bidda-nu } puer-um. A similar ni or na 
is used in Telugu (but not so systematically as the corresponding in in 
Tamil) as an euphonic inflexional increment ; and na or ni is also a 
sign of the locative in Telugu. Probably those locative and genitive 
suffixes were originally, and are still to be regarded, as one and the 
same ; but the sign of the accusative, though nearly identical in sound, 
proceeds apparently from a different source. Comparing it with the 
Canarese, and especially with the Tu)u, accusative nu or ri, we can 
scarcely avoid the conclusion that, though in sound it is identical with 
the ordinary inflexional augment, it is to be regarded as a relic of the 
Canarese accusative case-sign annu or am. The suffixes of the accusa- 
tive of the Telugu personal pronounB can be explained on this supposi- 
tion alone. The inflexions of those pronouns are essentially different 
from their accusatives, and incapable of being confounded with them ; 
and the accusatives of those pronouns take of necessity, and not merely 
for euphony, the nasal suffixes nu or nnu in the singular, and mu or 
mmu in the plural. Thus, whilst nd, of me, is the inflexion of n&nu, 
I, its accusative is nanu or nannu, me ; the accusative of the second 
person is ninn or ninnu , thee, and their plurals are mamu or mammu, 
us, mimu or mimmu, you, whilst the inflexions of those plurals are md 
and ml When these accusatives are Sompared with the Canarese and 
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Tufa, especially with yanari, me, and ninan\ thee, in the latter, their 
virtual identity, and therefore the origin of them all from the ancient 
C&narese am can scarcely be doubted. 

We may now proceed to compare this accusative case-sign am, an, 
anna, nu, or na t with the Gujar&thi dative-accusative ne, with the 
Paqj&bi nu or num, and also with the Brahui ne or e, and the Turkish 
and Mongolian nt or t Jn the Finnish tongues the greater number of 
singular accusatives are formed by suffixing at, an, <fec., which are also 
used as signs of the genitive : in the plural there is rarely any differ- 
ence between the nominative and the accusative. Ascending further 
towards the source of the Scythian tongues, we find in the language of 
the Scythian tablets at Behistun an unquestionable link of connection 
with the Dravidian. The pronoun of the second person singular in 
that language is nt, thou, of which nm is the accusative ; and when 
this is compared with the Tufa nin-an \ thee, we cannot fail to be struck 
with the closeness of the resemblance. 

We should also notice the extensive use of m or n as an accusative 
case-sign in the languages of the Indo-European family. In S&TiBknt, 
Latin, and Gothic, m predominates, in Greek n, but these coirtonants 
are virtually identical, like the m of the ancient Canarese, and the n of 
the modern. A similar form of the accusative being extensively pre- 
valent, as we have Been, in the Scythian tongues, it would be unreason- 
able to derive the Dravidian case-sign from the Iudo-European. In 
this instance it would be safer to conclude that both families have 
retained & relic of their original oneness. 

If, as appears highly probable, the old Dravidian accusative in am 
is identical in origin with the am which is used as a sort of nominative 
neuter, or rather neuter formative, and if this am was originally a 
demonstrative pronoun, formed from the demonstrative base a, we 
seem to find in the Dravidian languages, not only a relic of their 
original relationship with other families of tongues now widely diver- 
gent, but an index to the original meaning of the neuter accusative case- 
sign m or n , wherever found, and an explanation of the identity of the 
singular neater accusative case-sign in so many Indo-European languages 
with the singular nominative case-sign am. Being a formative of neuter 
nouns, a class of nouns which more commonly denote things that are 
acted upon than things that act, it would naturally come to be used as 
an accusative case-sign — that is, as a sign of objectivity. 

It only remains to inquire whether the Tamil-Malay&fam accusative 
case-sign ei, e, or a, cannot be connected with the Canarese am, anna, 
and «ia. On comparing the anoient Canarese accusative ninnam, thee, 
with the more modem ninna, it can scarcely be doubted that the 
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latter is derived from the* former by the ordinary process of the soften- 
ing away of the final nasal Through this very process the final am of 
many substantive nouns has been softened to a—e.g., maram, ancient 
Can. a tree, mara or mara-vu, modem Can. If, then, the sign of the 
accusative in ninna , thee, is not na, but a (instead of am), as is pro- 
bably the case, there cannot be any difficulty in deriving from it the 
Tamil accusative case-sign ei, for the change of a into ei takes place 
bo frequently that it may almost be considered as a dialectic one — e.g., 
compare old Tamil ila, not, with the modern Tamil illti. 

(1.) The Instrumental or 4 Third * Case, properly so called L — Different 
particles are nsed by different Dravidian dialects as suffixes of the 
instrumental case. In Telugu the most classical instrumental iB iden- 
tical with the inflexional locative, and consists in changing fi or ti , the 
inflexion, into fa or ta — e.g., rd-ta, with a stone, from rd-yi, a stone, 
the inflexion of which is rd~li. This form of the instrumental Was 
probably a locative in its original signification, and at all events i t> is 
identical with an old form of the locative — e.g., itjfa, in a house, frofi 
ilhi, a house, of which the inflexion is t#fi. The more commonly used 
instrumental of Telugu is formed by the addition to the inflexion 
of any noun of cM or rheta, which is itself the instrumental form of 
ch$-yi, tho hand, signifying by the hand (of) — e.g., nipjm-chUa , by fire, 
literally by the hand of fito. The inflexion, or genitive, without the 
addition of any special suffix, is also occasionally used in Telugu, as 
in High Tamil, to denote the instrumental case, as well aa the ablative 
of motion, and the locative. The particle na is also sometimes Buffixed 
to neuter nouns to denote all three ablatives. 

The old Canaresc instrumental suffix m is evidently identical in 
origin with in, the suffix of the Tamil ablative of motion, originally a 
locative. It has already been seen how easily m changes into n ; and 
both in Can&rese and in Tamil there is so close a connection between 
the ablative of motion and the instrumental, that the case-sign of the 
one is very often used for the other, especially by the poets — e.g., vdl-in 
dya vadu, Tam. a wound inflicted by a sword, not from a sword. In 
Canarese also the ablative of motion is denoted more frequently by the 
suffix of the instrumental than by its own suffix. Through a similar 
tendency to confound these cases, the case-sign of the instrumental has 
disappeared from Latin, Greek, dec., and the sign of the ablative 
has come to be used instead. Even in English, by, originally a loca- 
tive (e.g., doBe by), is used at present to form the ablative, or more 
properly the instrumental. 

The instrumental coBe-sign in modem Canarese is inda, evidently an 
euphonised form of an, as are also the old Canarese suffixes indam and 
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inde. The instrumental suffix of -the Tuda is edd. Dr Pope connects 
this with erd, past tense of er, to be ; but as he states that end is some- 
times used instead of edd, I should prefer to consider edd derived from 
end by the same process by which ondu, one, in the other dialectB, has 
become odd in Tuda, and end, identical with the Oanarese inda, used 
by the Tudas’ Badaga neighbours. The instrumental case-sign of the 
Tuju is $du, which Dr Gundert derives from a locative noun ede- 
idei, Tam. a place, to which the oblique case-sign or inflexion du, 
answering to the Canarcso da, is added. I suspect the Tu)u tfdu has 
the same connection with the Canarese inda as the Tuda edd appears 
to have. 

In Tamil and Malay&lam the suffix of the instrumental is dl; in 
High Tamil dn also, dl is the case-sign of the ablative or instru- 
mental in Gdnd, though in Telugu, which is spoken between the Tamil 
country and the country of the Gonds, a different case-sign is used. 
This suffix dl may possibly be derived from, or allied to, Ml, Tam. a 1 
channel. In some dialects channel is a compound word (Tam. kdl- 
vdy; Tel. Mlava ; Can. Mlive), and the only meaning of Ml is a foot. 
This meaning is contained in Tamil, but that of a channel, whicji 
Tamil contains also, suits better the supposed use which is made of 
kdl, as a sign of the instrumental case. Ml may have lost its initial k 
in the same manner as ka\ or gal, the neuter sign of plurality, is known to 
have done in Telugu and Tuju, in which it has become l-u, by corrup- 
tion from 1cal-u or gal-u. Compare also the corruption of avargaj to dl 
in the colloquial Tamil avdl, they. Here both g and r have disap- 
peared. Compare also the disappearance of k from the Canarese 
kammdranu instead of MrmakAranu. 

Dr Gundert’s theory respecting the origin of Al or dn, as a sign of 
the instrumental, is that it is a verbal noun from d-gu, to become, with 
the meaning, he supposes, of ‘ being also there/ or ‘ being along with it/ 
dgal is the shape this supposed verbal noun takes in Tamil, but as the 
root of the verb is simply A, we may suppose Al to be an earlier form 
of Agal. Al would readily change to An, as the il of Agil, Tam., if it 
become, is changed poetically into dyin, and as il, the sign of the 
locative, becomes in the ablative of motion either il or in. Dr Gundert 
considers this Al identical with the Tuju Id, which serves as a conjunc- 
tive particle in all the significations of the Tamil um, and. In both 
Tamil and Malay&lam Ml, meaning a place, is used as a locative case- 
sign, for which pnrpose in the latter it is sometimes shortened into 
leal. It would therefore appear that dl was originally different from 
kdl. If dl be identical with the Tuju Id, it would appear to have had 
originally the meaning of a social or conjunctive, rather than that of 
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an instrumental In Sanskrit the instrumental has the force also of a 
social, but this is not so in the Dravidian languages, in which the 
social case-signs differ from those of the instrumental Perhaps the 
Tamil-MalayAlam particle dl has the force of a social or conjunctive 
when used as the formative particle of the subjunctive mood ; but if 
the instrumental dl of Tamil and Malay&lam nouns be really identical 
with dgal, I should prefer to explain it, in this connection, bb having 
the force of ‘ arising from,’ ‘ in consequence of ; 1 which is a meaning dgal 
would naturally acquire. May it be supposed that dl is a lengthened 
form of the demonstrative base al f that, there, and that its use as a 
sign of the instrumental is to be illustrated by the parallel case of the 
use of t/, here, as a sign of the locative 1 A shortening or lengthening 
of the included vowel (especially the latter) iB not unusual. Thus leal 
and kdl are alternative signs of the locative in Malay&lam. 

In the Indo-European family of languages there are no signs of the 
instrumental case which at all resemble those that we have noticed 
in the Dravidian family. The only ^analogies which I have noticed 
(and probably they are illusory) are those which exist between the 
case-sign of the Tamil-Malay&lam and the corresponding case-signs of 
die Finnish tongues. Compare dl with the instrumental suffix of 
the Magyar, which is al in the singular, el in the plural ; and with 
alia, ella , Ac., the instrumental Buffixes of the Finnish proper, and 
which are eu^honically augmented forms of al and el. 

A secondary or periphrastic mode of forming the instrumental case, 
which obtains in the Dravidian languages, as also in the northern 
vernaculars, is by means of the preterite verbal participle of the verb 
to take, and the accusative or abstract nominative of any noun — 
e.g ., kattiyei (k) kondu, Tam., with a knife, literally having taken a 
knife : compare the corresponding Bengali churi diyd , with (t.e., hav- 
ing taken) a knife. Various participles besides kondu are used instead 
of the instrumental in Tamil and Malay&lam, as knowing, doing, seeing, 
considering, putting, saying, Ac. ; but kondu, taking, is the one most 
commonly used. This has arisen from the repugnance of the Dravi- 
dian (os of the Soythian) languages to continue to make use of any 
inflexional form after it has ceased to express its original meaning, and 
has become a mere technical sign. When that has taken place, as in 
the instance of the Tamil dl, those languages are often found to 
abandon the old form, or let it fall gradually into disuse, and to adopt 
some word or phrase instead which has a distinct meaning of its own, 
and the use of which recommends itself at once to the intelligence 
of the speaker. 
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(2.) The Conjunctive or Social Case. — Dravidian grammarians have 
arranged the case system of their nouns in the Sanskrit order, and in 
doing so have done violence to the geniuB of their own grammar. The 
Dravidian ablative of motion and the locative are evidently one and 
the same case, though represented as different by grammarians, in 
deference to Sanskrit precedents ; and the Dravidian social ablative, as 
some have called it, or rather, as it should be termed, the conjunctive 
case, though it takes an important position in the Dravidian languages, 
has been omitted in each dialect from the list of cases, or added on to 
the instrumental cose, simply because Sanskrit knows nothing of it 
as separate from the instrumental. The conjunctive, or social, stands 
in greater need of a place of its own in the list of cases in these lan- 
guages than in Sanskrit, seeing that in these it has several case-signs 
of its own, whilst in Sanskrit it has none. 

The instrumental is best rendered in English by the preposition by, 
by means of ; the force of the conjunctive is that of the preposition 
1 with, 1 in the sense of the Latin cum, or together with. Sometimes the 
English preposition * with ’ is used in either sense — e.g., 1 cut it with a 
knife, I went wvth him ; but in the Dravidian languages thf former 
' with ’ would be represented by the sign of the instrumental cose, the 
latter by that of the conjunctive — e.g. t kalti-(i/)-A?, Tam. by a knife, 
avan-ddu, with him. Though Sanskrit and the Indo-European lan- 
guages generally are destitute of this case, Latin evinces a tendency 
towards it in such forms as nobiscum . Whilst most of tho Scythian 
tongues have a regularly formed conjunctive case equally with the 
Dravidian ; and den, the conjunctive case-sign of Calmuck, may 
even be compared (though doubtless the resemblance is accidental) 
with the Tamil conjunctive case-sign ufan. 

The Tamil and Malay&lam conjunctive case-signs are odu and 6du 
(when emphasised, 6dt); also vdan. &fu fa evidently a lengthened 
form, probably a verbal noun, from odu; and the root meaning of ofu, 
as is apparent from its derivative o((u f adhesion, is to touch, or rather 
to touch so as to adhere. The particle odu, or 6fu, thus denotes the 
closest kind of junction, and is appropriately used as the sign of the 
ooqjunctive case. Udan or ufani, the other sign of the esse in Tamil, 
is pronounced odan; and in the Canarese ofani, the initial o is written 
as well as heard. The final an being one of the ordinary formative 
particles of Tamil nouns, it appears probable that the root is of; and 
if so, ufan and of one are identical in origin, as in use, with ofu and 
6fu. Ufan fa still used poetically as a noun signifying conjunction, 
and commonly as an adjective with the meaning of joint-^e.y., ufan- 
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pangAfa Tam. a joint sharer ; as on adverb, udand means immediately. 
The Tamil verb todu } to touch, with its derivative to4ar t to follow, 
seems to me to be closely allied to odu } to adhere to. 

The Telugu conjunctive case-sign is t6du, of which td is an abbre- 
viated fprm. This tddu appears to resemble the Tamil ddu, and tho 
Tel. adverb tdianu, tOdenS, at once ; it still more closely resembles the 
Tam.-Can. odand. The resemblance, however, does not amount to 
identity ; for if the Telugu words into which tddu enters in various 
shapes are compared, it will be found that tho Tel. tddu, is identical, 
not with the Tamil Odu, but with tOfa (os in tdramei, companionship), 
the radical form of which is doubtless lopu, a verb, of which the 
original meaning, probably 4 to be together with,’ survives in Tamil only 
in the verbal nouns tofudi, a collection, and t&ru, a cow-stall. I quite 
agree with Dr Gundert in thinking that odu and torn cannot be iden- 
tified ; but I still think them allied, through their common point totfu. 
The Tamil 6du and the Tel. tddu (the lengthened formB of odu and 
todu - torn) are certainly not identical^ and yet it is difficult to suppose 
the resemblance between them altogether accidental. I admit, how- 
ever, that different postpositions for the different signs of case may be 
freely selected for use in the various dialects, just as Tamil and Malay- 
frlnm use it, here, house, as the sign of the locative, whilst Tel prefers 
16 - u\, within. 

Tulu has a case, which Brigel, in his “ Tuju Grammar,” calls 
the communicative, which is used with some of the meaningB of a 
dative, but which on the whole seems to have more of the force of a 
conjunctive. The case-sign is 4 a or (a, and this particle seems natu- 
rally to connect itself, both in sound and signification, with the 
Tam. -Mai. sign of the conjunctive. 

The Dative or ‘ Fourth ’ Case. — In the North Indian dialects one and 
the same postposition or suffix is used more or less regularly as a sign 
of case both by the dative and by the accusative. In the Dravidiau 
languages, with the exception of the Gfind, not only is the difference 
between the dative and the accusative essential and strongly marked, 
but there is less discrepancy amongst the various Dravidiau dialects 
with respect to the particular suffix used to denote the dative, than 
with respect to any other case-sign. The accusatives, instrumentals, 
ablatives, and genitives, of the various dialectB, exhibit material differ- 
ences; but in all the dialects of this family — in the rudest as well as 
in the most polished — there is but one suffix of the dative. 

The dative is formed in Tamil by suffixing leu (in construction kto) ; 
in MalayAUm kto; in Telugn to or ft, according to the nature of the 
preceding vowel— ie., hi after a word ending in *, to in all other con- 
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sections; in old Canarese ge or ke; in the modem dialect ge or kke f 
and in construction i ge; Tuju, ku, gu, k\ g*; Tuda, k or g, generally 
the latter. From a comparison of these forms it is obvious that the 
guttural k or g (generally followed by a vowel) constitutes the most 
essential part of this suffix ; and that, as the vowel seems to have been 
added chiefly for the purpose of helping the enunciation, it is of little 
moment what vowel in particular appears to be used for thiB purpose. 

In the primitive Indo-European tongues we discover no trace of any 
such dative suffix or case-sign as the Dravidian ku; but hd, the 
dative-accusative of the Hindi (in Bengali kd, in Sindhi kh&\ resembles 
the Dravidian ku so much that it seemed to me highly probable that 
some relationship existed between them. Two recent writers, however, 
seem to have proved that the Gaunan kd has been derived from San- 
skrit; and if this be the case, its relationship to the Dravidian ku 
cannot be maintained. Dr Trumpp, m his “ Sindhi Grammar,” derives 
the Sindhi khd and the Bengali kd from the Sanskrit locative for 
the sake of, in regard to. This form became in Prakrit first kitd, then 
ktd. It was then contracted into kd, which in Sindhi, by reason of the 
elided r, became khd. He derives the Hindi and Hindustan? form of 
this postposition kd by a similar process from the Sanskrit h*tam, 
which is used adverbially with the same signification as the locative 
br'td. In Prakrit, and still more in the modern dialects, the neuter is 
changed into the masculine. In accordance with this rule, we have 
first kit6, then kid, and then the more modem contracted form kd. He 
thinks kdm and kaum formed from kd by the addition of an euphonic 
anumAray to which the modem tongues have taken a great fancy. 
Dr Trumpp argues also that the fact that the Arian vernaculars, which 
border immediately on the Dravidian idioms, have not adopted the use 
of kd aB a sign of the dative, shows that it is improbable that the 
dialects more to the north have been indebted for this form to the 
Dravidian idioms. 

Mr Beames, in his “ Comparative Grammar of the Modem Aryan 
Languages of India ” (Introduction, p. 48), attributes to the kd of the 
Hindi, dec., a different origin ; but the origin he asBignB to it is as dis- 
tinctively Sanskritic, and equally far removed from relationship to the 
Dravidian case-sign. He Bays, “ It is demonstrable from actual written 
documents that the modem Hindu kd is a pure accusative or objective, 
and was in old Hindu kaun, which is the usual and regular form of 
the Sanskrit kam, the accusative of nouns in kah; so that there doee 
not appear to be the slightest reason for connecting it with anything 
but the cognate forms in its own group of languages.” Though the 
derivation of the Hindi hd from the Dravidian ku cannot now be main- 
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tained, it does not follow that the Dravidion form must be supposed 
to be derived from the Ilindi one. The Dravidian hi, being found in 
every dialect of the family, however cultivated or however rude, has 
an antiquity of its own, greatly surpassing that of the change of kaun 
into kd in Hindi. Probably none of the written documents referred to 
by Mr Beames can pretend to an antiquity equalling that of the Syrian 
Christian inscription, in the Tamil of tho period, on the Malabar 
coast, which has been ascertained to have been written in 774 A.D., 
and in which we find ku used as a dative (e.g., nagarattwKKU, to the 
city) precisely os it would be at the present day. All that can be said 
is that this resemblance of kd to ku is one of those cases pf remarkably 
close rosemblanco which do not amount to, but which might readily 
be mistaken for, relationship. 

The Singhalese dative is ghai ; in the Oraon, a Dravidian dialect 
strongly tinctured with Kularian elements, it is gai; in Tibetan gya ; V 
in tho languuge of the Bodos, a Bhut&n hill tribe, it is kho, nearly 
identical with the Hindi. The suffix uf the dative in the various laifr- 
giuges of the Turkish family seems closely to correspond to the Dra- 
\ ldian dative. The forms of thU suffix found in the Oriental Turkish 

are ke, ka, ge, ga, ghah, and also a. The Osmanli Tu-ki-h dative is 
yrh or eh, the initial k or g of the older dialect having been softened 
into y, and then discarded. The Manchu de and the Mongolian dou 
are nossibly allied to the Tatar ke ; for it has already been remarked 
that the change of k into t or d, or vice vend, is not an uncommon one in 
this group of tongues, and that even amongst sister dialects belonging 
to tho same family or sub-genus, the plural ising particle in one dialect 
is ek, and in another et. In the Finnish family of languages the 
Turko-Dravidian dative re-appears ; though the Finnish proper has fe, 
not ke. In the Irtish and Surgutish dialects of the Ostiak the Buffix 
of the dative is ga, corresponding to the Oriental Turkish ga or ge. 
The ordin.iry Obtiak has also a, softened, as in the Oriental Turkish 
itself, from ga. Compare also the Mordvin adesrive suffix va or ga. 
The Cheremiss illative, which denotes motion into a place, is ska , 
eke, <kc., but in adverbB and certain postpositions this is replaced by 
ke, ka, <fec., signifying direction. The origin of this particle is con- 
sidered identical with that of the particle ke or ge, which is used to 
form a social ablative. The syllable ka or ki is also a part of the case- 
sign of the ordinary ablative and the superlative. The Japanese sign 
of direction is ve, lee, ye, e — e.g., Yedo-ve, Yedo-wards. 

Interesting and remarkable analogies have been brought to light by 
the Scythian tablets of Bebistun. We learn from those tablets that a 
dative suffix which is almost identical with the Dravidian, and also 

M 
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with the Turkish and Ostiak, was used by the oldest Scythian dialect 
of Central Asia of which any remains are extant. The dative case sign 
or suffix which is most largely used in the Scythic tablets is ifcki or 
ikka. Mr Norris noticed the resemblance of this suffix to the Magyar 
genitive-dative nek and the Tclugu genitive postposition yokka; but 
its resemblance to the dative suffix of the Telugu and of the other 
Dravidian dialects is still closer. The Tamil ku becomes, as we 
have seen, akku or vkku in construction; the Canarese ge becomes 
ige; and the Malay ill am ukhi or kku becomes ikku ; * which last form 
of the suffix is identical with the Scythian of Behistun. Compare, 
e.g., the cuneiform Scythian nl-ikka or nt-ikki , to thee, with the 
corresponding Malayalnm nina-kkn, the Telugu nt-ku, and the Tuju 
nM'\ 

It has thus been shown that the principal languages of the Scythian 
family accord very exactly with the Dravidian languages in the use of 
la, Id , hi, or some related particle, as the suffix of the dative. It may 
be noticed also, that in the language of the Malays there ifl a prefix, ka, 
which signifies ‘towards/ * To a place,’ however, in Malaysia (fatan . 
It is difficult to determine whether the Finnish dative suffix le lias any 
connection with le. It certainly seems to resemble much more closely 
llie Tibetan, Pushtu, and Mar&thi dative suffix Id — which Id is evi- 
dently equivalent to the New Persian ra. Compare, e.g., the Margin 
tu-la, to thee, thee, with the corresponding Persian to ra. 

Malay&lam alone of all the Dravidian dialects appears to possess 
two suffixes of the dative, viz., kku , which is the suffix most largely 
used, and innu, nu, or u, which is occasionally used in the dative 
singular ouly. This innu is evidently a compound form, and seems to 
be euphonised and softened from in-lu. Tamil is fond of adding to 
the base of nouns which are to be declined the euphonic increment in 
(originally a locative), before suffixing the signs of case. The same 
practice prevails in Malay&lara also. Consequently, this exceptional 
Malay4lam dative is not i inner, but nu, or simply u; and the doubled 
n which sometimes precedes it (e.g., avannu, to him) may only be an 
euphonic compensation for the loss of the k. The k or g of ka or ga 
had been softened away in some dialects of the Turkish and Ostiak, 
precisely as I suppose it has been in Malay 41am. Dr Gundert prefers 
to derive this peculiar dative case-sign innu from the possessive case-sign 
inadu. The Malay&lam endre , my, is, I doubt not, to be resolved into 


* The final vowel of such forms in Malay&lam is extremely short Dr Qundert 
always uses an apostrophe Instead — e.g., kk\ Is poetry the final vowel is 
written u. 
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enadu, and therefore marattindre, of a tree, into marattinadu. ThiB mar - 
atHndre again may have been softened into marattinu , just as the Mai. 
ninnu, standing, innu, to-day, are Boftened from the Tam. nindru and 
indru. Dr Guudert supposes, therefore, that in this form of the dative 
we have a relic of the possessive. He is doubtful, however, himself of 
the validity of this explanation, as nu is as common in old Malay&lam 
as nnu — e.g ., avanu, to him, as well os avannu. Here ho thinks it 
most probable that the hi has been simply dropped. If the expression 
“ softened away ” were used instead of dropped, this explanation would 
be equivalent to mine, which is that innu, being a dative, is more 
likely to bo a softened form of tufa, which is’ in itselfta true dative, 
than that it should be a softened form of inadu, which is in itself a 
possessive. 

Can a purely Dravidian origin be discovered for the Dravidian 
dative case-suffix ku 9 The locative suffixes il and in can be explained 
ab infra ; but I doubt whether ku is capable of an ab intra explana- 
tion. The only suggestion I can offer is as follows : — Looking at such 
nouns of direction os vadakku , north, and kirakku, cast, we find the final 
hij though a dative or directive in siguificatvjn, indistinguishable in 
form from the ku which is one of the commonest f^rmstivea of verbal 
nouns, and from the hi, possibly tho same hi, which is a sign' of 
futurity in the oldest form of tho Tamil verb. Can it be that in all 
thre ' connections the ku is the same, and that the root idea in each 
case was transition? This docs not explain how hi came to mean 
transition; but it may indicate the direction in which inquiry may 
be made. 

The Ablative of Motion or * Fifth * Case . — This case appears to have 
been included m the list of cases by Dravidian grammarians out of 
deference to tho grammatical principles of the Sanskrit. It is true 
that if wo look ut the construction and meaning of a Dravidian Ben- 
tenoe, the signification of an ablative of motion will be found to exist, 
and it will be found to be expressed much more clearly eveu than in 
Sanskrit ; but a distinction is to bo drawn between the existence of a 
case and the existence of a case-sign, or regular technical suffix of 
case. The Dravidian languages have undoubtedly an ablative of 
motion, and a groat many other ablatives besides; but I doubt 
whether they have any case-suffix which belongs exclusively to the 
ablative of motion. 

On comparing the Buffixes of the ablatives of motion (which are also 
used sometimes in an instrumental sense) with those of the locatives 
in the various dialects of this family, no real difference is apparent 
between tbe one class and the other, or at least no adequate reason 
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appears for regarding them as distinct and independent suffixes ; for 
whatever difference does exist is to be attributed, not to the signs of 
case, but to the verbs or verbal participles which are annexed to them. 
The object of the ablative of motion is to furnish an answer to the 
question, whence f and this answer is obtained in the Dravidian tongues, 
by suffixing to a noun of place the sign of the locative, and annexing 
to that sign a verb of motion. By this means the locative is converted 
into what is called the ablative, without changing its case-suffixes, and 
the idea of change of place is thus naturally and necessarily educed. 
Native Tamil grammarians appear to hold that f7, the ordinary suffix 
of the ablative, and it, the most largely used sign of the locative in the 
colloquial dialect, though written and pronounced alike, are different 
particles with different significations. I am persuaded, however, that 
this view is erroneous ; and that a natural system of cose classification 
would determine that the Dravidian languages have no ablative, pro- 
perly so called, but only a variety of locative and instrumental suf- 
fixes, which are capable of becoming ablatives by the addition of 
appropriate verbs. ^ 

In Tamil, the suffixes which are used in forming the 1 fifth ’ case, or 
ablative of motion, are il and in. il (Tel. illu) signifies by itself a 
house, a place — e.g., kd-(v)-d, a temple, God’s house; its primitive 
meaning, however, appears to have been ‘ here, 1 * in this place / and it 
is therefore well suited for becoming a sign of the locative Accoid- 
ingly it has a place in the list of locative Buffixes, as well as in those 
of the ablative ; and in the colloquial dialect it is used as a sign of the 
locative far more frequently than any other particle. The other suffix, 
in, is identical, I conceive, with im, the old Canarese sign of the instru- 
mental: it is used as an instrumental in Tamil also; but probably 
both im and in were previously locative suffixes. In old Canarese the 
proper suffix of the ablative is aUayim (other forms of which are attan- 
indam and attaninde), which is itself formed from the demonstrative 
adverb affaya (identical with attal-u or atta, there, or attal, that side), 
by the addition of im , the old instrumental suffix, meaning originally 
* here,’ from which inda t the more modem suffix, is derived ; and this 
inda, though the ordinary sign of the instrumental, is also ordinarily 
used, with the addition of a verb of motion, as the sign of the 
ablative. 

Whilst I think that not only il, but also in and im were originally 
locative suffices, it is more difficult to determine whether il and in were 
originally identical in sound and signification, as well as in application. 
In every instance in which il is used iu Tamil, in may be substituted 
for it poetically; and il is almost exclusively by the poets that in is 
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used. Moreover, in Telugn, illu, a house, identical with il, is eupho- 
nised into in, in the inflexion infi, of a house. On the other hand, if 
we regard in as originally a locative, it will be found to have -a far 
wider range of analogies than il t and may therefore be surmised to 
have sprung from a different root. In Finnish and Magyar we find 
an, en, and still more frequently in, used as signB of the locative. 
Even in Sanskrit we find in used as a locative case-sign of pronouns of 
the third person — e.g., tamin , in him ; and though this in is supposed 
to have been euphonised from i, yet in the Latin locative preposition 
in and the Greek h, corresponding to the Sanskrit ni, we find the 
existence of a remarkable analogy. il, on the other hand, has no 
apparent affinities out of the palo of the Dravidian family. 

It seems probable that in, one of the signs of the locative in Tamil, 
is identical with in, a sigjj of the genitive, or inflexional increment, if) 
Tamil-Canarese ; and if so, a new and very wide range of affinities is 
disclosed, os will be seen when the case-signs of the genitive are 
inquired into. 

The Tamil il and in agree in this, that when they are uBed as suffixes 
of the ablative, they both require to be followed by verbs of motion. 
In the spoken dialect of the Tamil, the verb of motior i& preceded by 
the verbal participles nindru , standing, or irundu, being. The use of 
these participles strengthens the supposition that il and in are properly 
to be regarded as locatives. In the higher dialect, however, they are 
ordinarily dispensed with, and il or in is followed by a verb of motion 
alone — eg., malei-(y)-in virum aruvi , the cataract which falls from the 
mountain. In this expression the idea of " motion from a place ” is 
plainly implied in the aoristic relative participle virum, which falls ; 
and hence m , whatever it may have been in origin, acquires the force 
of a sign of the ablative of motion. 

In Canarese the compound ablative suffixes attaqim and deseyinda 
are not so commonly used as inda, the terminal member of the second 
compound suffix ; and though inda is described to be the sign of the 
instrumental, I have no doubt that it is identical with im and in, 
and a locative in origin. The first member of the Can. compound 
dese, means a point of the compass (Sans, dii, Tam. tiiei). inda 
is not only used by itself to form the ablative, but is also allied to alii 
or illi, the sign of the locative, for the purpose of denoting the ablative. 
Compare the Canarese allinda or illinda, from, with the corresponding 
Tamil compound iUirundu or il-nindru. In Telugu the particle na, 
which corresponds to the Tamil in and the old Canarese im, is more 
distinctively a locative than an ablative of motion. This particle is ni 
after i; and if this is its normal form it may at once be identified with 
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the Tamil tn. The Teluga ablative of motion is ordinarily formed by 
means of the verbal participle nuijdi or nuUchi alone, without the aid 
of any such suffix as na or nt, il or in; consequently this ablative 
seems to have still less of the character of an independent case than in 
Tamil. On further examination, however, it comes into accordance 
with the Tamil ablative, nundi or nuftchi is regarded by Mr Clay, and 
I think correctly, as formed from undi, having been, the past participle 
of undu, to be, to which is prefixed the n of the locative case-sign, the 
full form of which is na or ni. Thus paralOkamu-nundi vachchenu , he 
came from heaven, should be divided paral6hamu-n ’-uqdi vachchenu ; 
literally, (( he, having been in hoaven, came.’ 1 uflchi is not found in 
the classics in this connection, and being the past participle of a transi- 
tive verb derived from the same root (meaning to place), its use as the 
suffix of the ablative of motion would be somewhat inappropriate. On 
the other hand, the use of undi in this connection is perfectly in accord- 
ance with the use in the Tamil ablative of motion of the corresponding 
form irundUf having been, or nindru, having stood, to which also in, 
the true case-sign, originally a case-sign of the locative, must be prefixed. 

The Tuju ablative of motion, which is also used as an instrumental, 
is iTdu or tfcT. The corresponding form of the Tuda is ecta, which 
is also pronounced end ; and as this is probably identical with the 
Canarese in da, it seems possible that the Tuju tTd' may have had the 
same origin. 

The Genitive or * Sixth 1 Case. — The genitive or possessive case is 
formed in the Dr&vidian languages in various ways, aud by means of 
various suffixes, each of which requires to be examined separately. 
The Tuda dialect uses the nominative for the genitive, as for the 
accusative. 

(1.) The abbreviated pronominal genitive. — The personal pronouns 
of the Tamil form their inflexion, or ordinary genitive, by shortening 
the included vowel of the root — e.g., nt (properly ntn), thou, nln, thy , 
ndm, we, ndm, our. This shortened form has the force of a genitive 
in Tamil without any suffix or addition whatever, though it is often 
strengthened by the addition of a suffix in the other dialects — e.g., in 
Canarese it requires to have a genitive suffix appended to it, and of 
itself it is merely an inflexional basis. Iu the Scythian of the Bebis- 
tun tablets the nominative of the pronoun of the second person is long 
— vis., nt, whilst the inflexional form and enclitic possessive nl is 
short, precisely as in Tamil-Canarese. 

We shall best, I think, understand the origin and force of this 
peculiar form of the genitive of personal pronouns, by considering it 
as a pronominal affective. Every Dravidian noon of quality or rela- 
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tion becomes an adjective on being prefixed to a noun-substantive for 
the purpose of qualifying it ; and ordinarily the only changes which it 
undergoes on becoming an adjective are such petty euphonic changes 
as are intended to facilitate the combined enunciation of the two 
words. The change in the quantity of the personal pronoun to which 
I have now referred, appears to have this origin. I regard it os simply 
euphonic, and euphony is certainly promoted by this conversion of a 
long vowel into a short one prior to the addition of the case-Buffixes, 
or of the governing substantive. We find apparently a similar 
euphonic shortening of the quantity of the vowel of the root, on the 
conversion of the abstract noun iuto an adjective. See the section on 
“ Numerals ” — e.g. % dTu, Tam. six, tiCubadv , sixty ; efu, seven, iru- 
badtif seventy. There is room, however, as we shall see, for supposing 
that the process which has actually taken place may have been the 
reverse of this — viz., that the shorter form of these numerals iB the 
radical one, and that the longer has been euphonically lengthened, 

(2.) 'The neuter inflexional genitive . — The neuter inflexions attu f 
ath'u , {i, ti, &c., are largely used in forming the genitive in Tamil and 
'JYlugu. 

The various suffixes which are used to form the inflexion were 
originally, I conceive, signs of the locative cose : but in process of time 
they have como to convey more commonly cither a possessive or an 
adjectival signification, according to the connection ; and in many 
cases, as has been shown, they have shrunk into inflexional increments 
of the base, or have become mere euphonic links of connection between 
the base and the cose-Buffix. Dr Trumpp considers the inflexion or 
formative of tho North Indian vernaculars originally a genitive. The 
inflexion which is now under consideration is in Tamil attu , and is 
used by the singular of neuter nouns alone, arr«, pronounced attru > 
is occasionally used by neuter pronominal plurals. The same inflexion 
— for I believe I have shown it to be the Bame — is in Telugu U or ti. 

The inflexional suffixes being, as I conceive, first locative then poB- 
scssive suffixes in their origin, their adjectival use naturally flowed 
fiom their use iu forming posBessives. There is sometimes little dif- 
ference in signification between the locative, the genitive, and the 
adjective ; and in several languages besides the Dravidian the adjec- 
tival formative either appears to have been derived from the possessive 
suffix, or to be identical with it. Thus, as we have already shown, in 
Tamil, it matters little whether kufattu min (from lcu\am , a tank, and 
mfn, fish) be translated adjectivally tank fish, or genitivally the fish of 
the tank, or locatively the fish in the tank. The adjectival rendering 
is ordinarily the more natural one, but if a few words be added to the 
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compound expression, so as to bring out tlie full force of the inflexional 
suffixes, it will be evident that those suffixeB must have been signs of 
cose originally, and that their adjectival use is secondary to their use 
as signs of the possessive or locative. Thus, when we say in Tamil, 
i-(k)-kulattu mtn perugittru , to render the sentence, thiB tank fish has 
increased, would not only be barbarous, but would partly foil to ex- 
press the meaning, which is, the fish of this tank have increased. In 
this instance it is evident that the suffix attu is used as a sign of the 
genitive, though capable of acquiring in certain connections the force 
of an adjectival formative. This same suffix attu has sometimes in 
Tamil and Molayftlam the force of a sign of the locative, properly so 
called, like the corresponding inflexional suffixes in Telugti ; and when 
used as a suffix of the locative, it is governed by a verb, not by a noun ; 
from which it is certain that it must be regarded as a case-suffix in 
origin. It is here to be noted that though attu may have had at first 
a locative signification, yet, in such phrases as those given above, it is 
clear that it is not used as a locative. It has a locative signification 
only when the governing word is a verb. In these instances the 
governing word is a noun • attu is therefore used as a possessive. 

Max Muller appears to derive the genitive from the adjeflive, not 
the adjective from the genitive. He says (“ Lectures," p. 110), “It 
con be proved etymologically that the termination of the genitive is, in 
most cases, identical with those derivative suffixes by which substan- 
tives are changed into adjectives." 

I have already mentioned the connection which subsists between the 
inflexional suffix attu and adu , it, the neuter singular demonstrative 
pronoun. It is deserving of notice in this place that adu (the very 
same demonstrative, I doubt not) is one of the recognised suffixes of 
the possessive c&Be in Tamil, and is occasionally used as a possessive 
in the other dialects also. Thus we may say in Tamil either marattu 
(kykoppu (from maram, a tree, and koppu, a branch), the branch of a 
tree, or marattinadu koppu (mar’-attinradu). maramadu may also be 
used, though not in ordinary use, because ineuphonic ; but the posses- 
sive case-sign adu is quite as frequently suffixed to the crude form of 
the nonn, or the nominative, as to the oblique form — t.g., vdrei-{y)<tdu 
pa ram, the fruit of the plantain, is os common as v&rei-{i/yin-adu 
param, and is even more elegant. 

I have no doubt of the identity of the adu of v&fri- (y)-adu and the 
attu of marattu in origin. The old crude base of maram, a tree, is 
mara, as found in Canarese, the final am or m being a formative ; and 
on adu, the sign of the possessive (originally a demonstrative), being 
added to mara, we shall have maradu , of a tree (in Canarese marada ) ; 
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of which the d has only to be doubled (as it is colloquially by the 
Tamil people, many of whom say attu fop adit), when the word becomes 
maratiUf the very form in which we now find it. In old Canarese we 
find this form attu alternating with adu, and atu in the possessives of 
the personal pronouns — e.g., instead of ninnadu, thine, we sometimes 
find ninatu or ninattu. In Telugu, the inflexional suffixes ft and ti 
are used without any additional particle os signs of the possessive or 
genitive even more frequently than in Tamil. The postposition yokka 
is but seldom added to it, and needs not ever be added. In Telugu 
also the connection subsisting between this suffix and the neuter 
demonstrative pronoun is still more obvious than in Tamil, ad l, it, is 
systematically suffixed in Telugu to nouns and pronouns, to convert 
them into possessives (e.g., vdrfdi , their or theirs), and the relation 
subsisting between adi (or di, as it is in some instances) and fi or ti 
is vei 7 close. In Canarese the corresponding particles ad and ar, 
though used as inflexional increments of the base, prior to the addition 
of several of the signs of cose to certain classos of nouns, have not now 
ot themselves a possessive significntioJ Their present use is purely 
euphonic, and does not contribute to grammatical expression. Nouns 
in which ad and ar are introduced form their pobsessives in ada and 
ara; and in these forms the final a is that which cor tains and conveys 
the possessive signification, ad and ar have only the same incremental 
or euphonic force in ad-a and ar-a, that in has in in-a, which is a 
corn sponding Canarese possessive. 

(3.) The neuter demonstrative genitives. — adu, it, and its euphoni- 
cally lengthened equivalent ddv, are often used, especially in classical 
Tamil, as signs of the possessive, and they are ranked by native gram- 
marians amongst genitive caso-Bigns. adu is the neuter singular 
demonstrative (derived from a, the remote demonstrative base, and d , 
the sign of the neuter singular). Its meaning when standing alone 
is invariably that of a demonstrative pronoun, but by usage it has 
acquired the signification of a genitive or possessive, when annexed to 
any noun as a suffix, avan-adu is literally ( he + that,' that is, 1 he + that 
which belongs to him/ but by usage it means * his property/ his. This 
use of adu , as a possessive suffix, is derived from its use as the forma- 
tive of nouns of possession. 

By the addition of this demonstrative to any noun or pronoun 
(generally it is added to the inflexion — in the case of pronouns it is 
always to the inflexion that it is added) a compound noun of posses- 
sion or relation is formed, which, like all Dravidian nouns of relation, 
is capable of being used as an objective ; and it seems to have been 
the use of nounB with this termination as possessive adjectives which 



has led to adu and its equivalents being regarded as signs of the 
possessive case. The noun to which adu is appended may be used, 
and often is used, without any addition or modification, as the nomi- 
native of a verb or of a sentence. Thus, enadu, Tam. (from en, my, 
and adu, that), signifies properly that (which is) mine ; and this com- 
pound possessive may either be used adjectivally — e.g ,, enadu kei, my 
hand, literally the hand that is mine (in which instance adu is called 
by grammarians a genitive case-sign) ; or it may be used as a possessive 
noun, and as such it becomes the nominative of a verb — e.g., enadu 
pdyittru , mine (or my property) is gone. Thus adu , which at first meant 
1 that,' became secondly the formative of a possessive noun ( avan-adu , 
that which is his, literally he + that), thirdly the formative of a pos- 
sessive adjective (avan-adu, his), and lastly a sign of the possessive case 
generally, signifying ‘ of ' or ‘ belonging to.’ Another reason for regard- 
ing the genitive case-sign adu as originally and properly the formative 
of a noun or adjective of possession, is that it cannot be followed indis- 
criminately by any kind of noun, but by neuter nouns alone, and 
properly by the neuter singular alone. Thus we may say enadu kei, 
my hand, but not enadu keigal , my hands; except indeed in the 
colloquial dialect, in which the singular is used for the plCial more 
frequently than in the higher dialect or by the poets. 

The higher dialect would prefer in this instance ena lei gal — ena 
instead of enadu — i.e., meet, instead of meum. adu is not only a for- 
mative, therefore, but is distinctively a neuter singular formative, 
employed to give a possessive signification to the noun to which it is 
suffixed. Like all other nouns, these possessive nouns in adu are 
capable of being used as adjectives, by being prefixed without altera- 
tion to other nouns ; and when so prefixed, adu came to be used and 
regarded as a possessive case-sign. This explanation seems to account 
for all the phenomena, and therefore is probably the true explanation. In 
Malay&lam, this use of adu as a possessive case-sign, though common 
in the ancient poetry, has nearly disappeared from the popular dialect. 
It is scarcely discernible except in tanadu , enadu (from which come 
tandre and endre , its, my). The old Canarese possessive pronouns, 
answering to the Tamil enadu , dec., are ennadu , ninnadu, tannadu , mine, 
thine, its. These take &1bo tho shape of ninatu, dec., and also ninattu, dec. 

A similar use of the neuter singular of the demonstrative as a pos- 
sessive suffix obtains in Telugu also — e.g., nMi , mine, literally that 
(which is) mine, from nd, my, and adi, that, a form which is exactly 
equivalent to the Tamil enadu, Telugu uses a similar suffix to form a 
plural possessive to correspond with enadu or nddi, via., in, which bears 
the same relation to avi, those (things), which di does to adi, that 
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(thing) — vdrivi, theirs or the (things which are) theirs. In this 
respect Telugu acts more systematically than spoken Tamil. It is not 
so fond, however, of using these possessive nouns adjectivally as the 
Tamil, and therefore di and vi have not in Telugu come to be regarded 
as ease-signs of the genitive. The Canarese and the Tamil not only 
fonn neuter possessive nouns and adjectives by adding ‘to them the 
neuter demonstrative, but they form also masculine and feminine pos- 
sessivcs, or possessive appellatives, of both numbers, by adding tho 
masculine and feminine formativcs to the genitive case or inflexion of 
nouns and pronouns. In the Tuda dialect, ad, the demonstrative base, 
appears sometimes to be added to the first of two nouns, when it is 
used adjectivally. All the Dravidian dialects agree in appending the 
demonstrative possessive suffixes to the inflexion, not to the nominative, 
as a general rule, wherever the nominative differs considerably from the 
inflexion. When nouns receive in Tamil a double inflexional incre- 
ment — e.g. , attn and in (in combination atti/t), the possessive suffix is 
added to this double increment — e.g. } mar'-attin-adu hoppti , the branch 
of a tree. 

(1.) The possessive suffix ‘ in* and its mrieties. — in in Tamil atid 
ni in Telugu, and corresponding particles in the other dialects, are not 
only used as inflexional augments of the base aud euphonic bonds of 
connection between the base and the case-signs, but also ob suffixes .of 
the possessive and as adjectival formatives. I have no doubt that in 
and *»i, of themselves and originally, were locative suffixes, and that every 
other use to which they have been applied grew out of their use as 
signs of the locative. As Max Miiller says (p. 229), “ A special case, 
such as the locative, may be generalised into the more general geni- 
tivo, but not vice versd” Native Tamil grammarians do not include in 
amongst their case-signs, but describe it as a formative augment or 
adjectival increment alone : but on comparing its use in Tamil with its 
use in the othot dialects, I am convinced that it was originally a sign 
of the locative, then adopted as a sign of the genitive, and that it is 
still to be regarded, notwithstanding its othor uses, and its probable 
origin, as ono of the most characteristic of the genitive Buffixes. 

In Tamil, of all genitive suffixes, in is that which is most frequently 
used, attu is used iu tho neuter singular alone, and arru (attru) in 
the neuter plural alone ; but in is used in connection with both num- 
bers and with all genders. A similar use of in appears in the Malayft- 
lam. In Canarese, on the other hand, in is used only as an inflexional 
augment, not as a sign of case. One of the so-called declensions of the 
Canarese is said by grammarians to take ina as its genitive case-sign ; 
but in this instance the final a is the real sign of the genitive, as it 
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invariably is in Canarese ; and this genitive a is found to be preceded 
by various euphonic increments — in, ad, ar , or v, according to circum- 
stances. Doubtless the in of in-a, like the Tamil in, was a sign of the 
locative originally, then of the possessive ; but it has long ceased to 
contribute to grammatical expression, and therefore cannot now be 
regarded as a sign of case. In Telugu, na or ni, the dialectic equiva- 
lent of in, is used as a possessive Buffix, as in Tamil, though not so 
frequently. The only difference in principle is that ni is used in 
Telugu in connection with the singular alone, and might be called a 
genitive singular case-sign, if the Telugu stood in an isolatod position ; 
whereas in Tamil it is used in connection with plural nouns as fre- 
quently os with the singular. In Ku, which has special resomblanceB 
to the Telugu, ni constitutes the inflexion (in reality the genitive) of all 
classes of nouns, whether singular or plural, precisely like the Tamil in. 
The Gdnd uses as genitive case-signs na and nd, da and & — forms 
which are probably allied one to another, os well as to the Brahui nd, 
and to the Telugu and Gdnd ni and the Tamil in. 

Though in is not regarded by Tamil grammarians as a sign of the 
genitive, yet when those particles which are regarded as genitive case- 
signs are suffixed to any noun, in is ordinarily inserted between the 
noun and those case-signs ; so that all auxiliary or additional particles 
are ajqiended to this incremental in, not to the noun itself — e.g., from 
adu, it, is formed not acF-ndeiya, but ad'-in-udfiya, of it ; from tamiu, 
a younger brother, is formed not tambi-(y)-adu, but more commonly 
tambi-(y)-in-adu, of a younger brother : and this rule seems to indicate 
that in, whatever its origin, has acquired more of the force of a genitive 
case-sign than the genitive particles which have subsequently been 
suffixed to it. The same inference is still more clearly deducible from 
the circumstance that in a large number of instances, both in the 
singular and in the plural, each of the case-suffixes in succession is 
appended, not to the crude form of the noun, but to the increment in. 
These case-suffixes are not mere postpositional fragments, but were, or 
are still, nouns of relation ; and in, the particle by which they are 
united to the base, serves os a bond of connection, in virtue, as I con- 
ceive, of its signification as a suffix of the genitive. Thus, in the 
colloquial Tamil leallinidattU (kal(l)-in-idattil), in a stone, idattil, the 
local ablative or locative suffix, literally means 4 in the place ; ’ and this 
suffix evidently requires, or at least desires, the possessive tit (with the 
signification 4 of ’) to connect it with the base. Hence kal(l)-in-i4attil 
literally signifies 4 in the place of (or occupied by) a stone.' 

The adjectival meaning of in, though not its only or original mean- 
ing, is one which is recognised by native grammarians, and which they 
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prove by examples — e.g., ponnin (pon(n)-in) kudam, a golden vessel. 
This adjectival use of in is nut only allied to, but is derived from, its 
use as a suffix of the genitive, and in the illustration which has now 
been adduced it is evident that ponnin kudam , might be rendered with 
equal propriety, a vessel of gold. It will be found also in the Iudo- 
EurOpeah analogies which will presently bo adduced, that the similarity 
or identity of the adjectival formative and the genitive case-sigu 
which is apparent in this instance, lias a wider range than that of the 
] >ravidian languages. There is another particle resembling in — viz., 
am, with its equivalent an, which is occasionally used in Tamil for 
both those purposes, and, like in, it is sometimes appended to the 
noun itself, and sometimes to the neuter inflexion. We see this fusion 
of the adjectival and the genitive signification of am in such forms as 
Alam (dl r -am) pd, the banyan flower, or the flower of the banyan, and 
dttrah karei (dttru, the inflexion of dru, a river), the river-bank, or 
the bank of the river. The same adjectival formative is much used in 
MdlayAlam also — e.g., maV-om puli (tnala-nm puli), a mountain tiger, 
or a tiger of the mountain, a royal tigif. The final m of am changes by 
rule into the nasal which corresponds to the first consonant of the word 
which follows it and with which it is compounded. Hence it changes 
into n when followed by a dental— e.g., pauan-ddppv (paw am-tdppu), 
a palmyra tope. It must not be supposed, however, that we havo here 
to deal with an, the formative suffix of many Tamil nouns. In such 
wor^s as wlavku, Tam. to it, for adan-ku. am is not considered a sign 
of case or eveu as an inflexional increment, but (as we have already 
seen in the section on “ The Inflexional Increment ”) as a formative 
suffix, found in the nominative (though rarely), as well as in the 
oblique cases, am and an agree in this, that both are used os forma- 
tive particles of nouns, am, however, is also used as a genitival or 
adjectival suffix in Tamil, whereas an is not. am and an are, I 
believe, identical in origin ; so also another pair of particles in and inn, 
(the latter the Canarcse form), am and an I regard as demonstrative 
pronouns ; in and im as related to or derived from il, here, a house, 
the locative case-sign. 

We have now to inquire whether any trace of the genitive case-sign 
or adjectival formative in in, ni, am, or any related form, can be found 
beyond the circle of the Dravidian dialects. Of all the North Indian 
vernaculars the Gujar&thi is the only one which contains a form of the 
genitive resembling that which we have been examining. That lan- 
guage haB a genitive suffix in n (nd, ni, nun), which somewhat resembles 
the Telugu ni , nu , <fcc. In the language of the Bodos, a Himalayan 
tribe, the pronominal genitive is regularly formed by suffixing ni — t.g., 
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an-ni, of me, nan-ni, of thee, bi-ni, of him. In Sanskrit the n 
which precedes the ah or as, of certain genitives, is undoubtedly 
euphonic ; but both in Sanskrit and in other members of the Indo- 
European family, we may observe distinct traces of the adjectival or 
genitival use of a particle of which the consonant n is the most essen- 
tial element. With the Dravidian particle compare an-a, the Sanskrit 
adjectival formative, and an , the suffix of appellatives; the Greek 
possessive suffix m ; the adjectival use of /» iu Greek words like X/0- 
tv-a, and of en, in the Germanic wooden / and also in, the Sanskrit 
suffix of agency, which is preserved in the adjectives of the New 
Persian. These forms look as if they were reciprocally related ; and 
possibly also there may be some ulterior relationship between them 
and the Tamilian in. There are traces in the Indo-European family 
of languages themselves of the use of in as a distinctively genitival 
suffix. The Celtic forms its genitive systematically by meanB of n, an, 
en, &c. : nor is it the genitive plural only of the Celtic dialects which 
uses this caBe-sigu (as in the Sanskrit family), but it is employed to 
form the genitive singular also. It should be noticed too that in the 
ancient Egyptian n (alternating with m) was used to expresg all case 
relations, but particularly that of the gauitive. Compare also the 
Sanskrit genitive or possessive mama (nia-ma), of me, my, with the 
Zend mana, the Old Persian mand, and the Gothic meina, mine, thetna, 
thine, eeina, his ; in each of which examples the final na, or its San- 
skrit equivalent ma, resembles the Dravidian in or ni, not only in 
sonnd, but also in the union of an adjectival signification with that of 
the possessive or genitive case. The Lithuanian goes further than any 
other Iudo-European tongue in resemblance to the Tamil iu this point, 
for it not only uses n as a sign of the pronominal possessive (of the 
first person), but it adopts this genitival man as the iuflexional base 
of all the rest of the oblique cases of the same prououn. 

In the languages of the Scythian stock we find a largo number of 
still more essential analogies with the Dravidian genitival suffix in or 
ni. Compare both with the Dravidian and with the Indo-European 
possessivea the Mongolian and Manchu mini ( mi-ni ), of me, my ; and 
the Mongolian tchini and the Manchu sini (si-ni), of thee, thy. In 
the languages of the Finnish family, the prevailing form of the genitive 
is that which corresponds to the Dravidian : it is n, an, en, un , dtc., 
t not only in pronominal inflexions, but universally. Thus in Mordvin 
and Cheremiss, the genitive is formed by suffixing n or en — e.g., kudo, 
a house, kudo-n , of a house. The genitive plural of the- Mordvin is 
nm, possibly a reduplication of n, intended to symbolise the plural— 
e.g., kudot-nen, of houses. The Lappish genitive takes n or en in the 
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singular, and i in the plural. 3 forms the ordinary possessive Buffix of 
the Magyar. The Finnish proper forms the geuitive by suffixing n, 
un, in, an, &c. — e.g., mind ( min-d ), I, miu-un , of me, my. 

The prevailing form of the genitivo in the Tatar or High Asian 
families, corresponds to nen, tlio reduplicated suffix of the Mordvin 
plurhl, and to its equivalent reduplication in the old Scythian of the 
Beliistun tablets ; but whilst the reduplicated suffix is very frequently 
used, it systematically alternates with the simpler suffix un or in. The 
Oriental Turkish forms its genitive by suffixing ning or win, or ntng or 
nin . In the Ottoman Turkish the initial nasal is only occasionally 
used : the genitive plural is uniformly un ; tho singular takes un or 
nun, according as the noun to which it is suffixed ends in a consonant 
or in a vowel. In the Mongolian, the Bign of the genitive is d after 
the consonant n; after every other consonant, On; and after a vowel, 
in or gin. The personal pronouns, as has already been observed, form 
their possessive by suffixing nu or ni — e.g., mi-mu, or mini , my. 
Compare the Mongolian Ivl On, of the foot, with the ordinary Tamil 
genitivo of the corresponding noun M2- in, of the foot. The Calmuck 
dialect of the Mongolian forms its genitive by suffixing u or i to nouns 
ending in n, and in or gin to rll other nouns. The Tibetan postfixes 
in like manner i or gin. The M&ncliu makes much use of a possessivo 
relative suffix ngye, or ningge, signifying 1 which has \ ' but it also fortos 
genitivos, properly so called, by suffixing ni or i. In Japanese ni is 
used generally as a sign of relation, with a still wider variety of mean- 
ings than the Tam. in. no, however, is the ordinary sign of the pos- 
sessive, and is also used in the formation of adjectives. 

In the language of the Scythian tablets of Beliistun, the genitive was 
ordinarily formed by suffixing na : tho first personal pronoun formed 
its genitive by suffixing a reduplicated form of this particle, ni~na-~ 
e.g , hn-ni-na, of me ; whilst the genitive plural was generally formed 
by means of the addition of inna, probably softened from nt-na. The 
nearest direct resemblance to the Bohistun-Scythian genitival na, is the 
Brahui nd, and the Goud nd or d. This interesting record of the 
speech of the ancient Scythians, furnishes us, I think, with a clue to 
the origin of nun or nin, the Tatar genitive suffix. In the Tatar 
tongues nun is interchangeable with and equivalent to un; and un or 
in is also interchangeable with ni or nu ; in Mongolian, yin and un are 
suffixed to substantives, ni to the personal pronouns. It appears from 
the Behistun tablots that na, the ordinary genitive suffix, was some- 
times euphonically changed into ni-na , and that thiB again was softened 
into inna. I conceive that the Tatar un was in this Bame manner, by 
the reduplication pf the nasal, converted into nug/ which in Manohu. 
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become ngge or ningge. Possibly also ni or nu was nasalised by the 
addition of a final n or ng t of the use of which we have an instance in 
point in the final euphonic n of the first and second personal pronouns 
in most of tho Scythian languages. A parallel instance of the redupli- 
cation of a nasal is apparent in Telugu itself, in the conjunctive or 
oopulative particle. This particle is um in Tamil, A in Canarese, and 
u in Telugu ; but this Telugu u becomos euphonicully nu, and by 
reduplication nunnu in particular instances. 

(5.) The genitioal suffix 1 a ' — This sign of the genitive or possessive 
claims to be regarded not only os tho most distinctively Dravidian 
suffix, but as the sole original one. It is little used in modern Tamil, 
though placed first in the list of genitive case-signs by Tamil gram- 
marians j but if wo take all the Dravidian idioms into consideration, 
in several of which it is the only sign in use, we sliall find it more 
Largely used than any other suffix of the genitive — a proof of the accu- 
racy of the Tamil classification. 

I conceive this suffix to be identical with a , tho formative of the 
most frequently used Dravidian relative participle (see “ The Verb ”), 
but totally distinct in origin from a , the neuter particle of plqralisation 
which has already been Investigated. 

In Canarese a is the only sign of the genitivo which is ever used. 
It is sometimes euphonically lengthened to d, as the Tamil adu , of 
which the same a forms the most essential part, is sometimes length- 
ened to ddu. a is sometimes preceded by an euphonic consonant, 
which is inserted between it and the base, to form a link of connection 
between them, viz., by v or y, the use of which is purely of an euphonic 
nature, and by in, ad, or at, which are inflexional increments of the 
base, and old petrified locatives or genitives — e.g., guru-(v)-a, of a 
priest ; kuri-{y)-a, of a sheep ; kus in-a, of a child ; mar-ad-a, of a tree ; 
ad-ar-a, of that (thing), or of it When this genitive a is added to the 
abbreviated inflexional form of the Canarese persoual pronouns, the 
final nasal of those pronouns is donbled — e.g., nanna (from ndn, I), of 
me ; namma (from nAm, we), of us. A comparison of these forms with 
the Tamil and Tuju nama , of us, our, proves that the doubling of the 
final nasal arises from on euphonic source, a forms the genitive suffix 
not only of the singular of Canarese nouns and pronouns, but also of 
the plural, whether the noun belongB to the rational or to the irrational 
claas — e.g., avar-a, of them (epicene), avugoj-a, of them (neuter). 
These examples prove that a is the true Canarese genitive case-sign : 
and it is also to be noted that this case-sign is never nsed, like in in 
Tamil, as the common fulcrum of the suffixes of all the oblique cases, 
but is nsed solely as a case-sign of the genitive. 
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In Tuju a is the only sign of the genitive, as in Canarese. The only 
difference is that in the plural a is weakened to (. In many instances 
in singular nouns a is preceded by d or t; but this consonant is 
merely the equivalent of the Canarese ad or d, which has already been 
referred to ; and in the genitive of the personal pronounB a is pre- 
served purer in Tulu than in Canarese. Thus, instead of the Canarese 
nanna, of me, the Tulu has yan-a ( = nan-a ), and instead of ninna , of 
thee, it has nin-a. The language of the Kotas of the Nilgherry Hills 
forms all its genitives by suffixing a. 

In Teltigu a forms the plural inflexion or gonitive of all substantive 
nouns without exception, lu, the pluralising particle, is changed into 
la ; and as the n of lu is $dded merely to facilitate enunciation, and 
l alone constitutes the suffix of the plural, it is evident that the a of 
la is a suffix of case. As the plural inflexion, a constitutes the ful- 
crum to which the other case-signs, or suffixes of the oblique cases, are 
added ; and as the genitive plural, it expresses the signification of the 
genitive, without any auxiliary or additional particle. The Telugu 
personal pronouns use their crude bases adjectivally as their inflexion 
and genitive. The pronouns of the third person, or the demonstra- 
tives, generally form their genitives, both in the singular and in the 
plural, by adding t to tho root : in the singular a few of them suffix 
ni t as is done by the greater number of nouns in the singular. One 
of tho Telugu pronouns uses n, both in the singular and in the plural, 
as lie sign of the genitive, in complete accordance with the Canirese 
and Tulu. The genitive of the reflexive pronouns tdn-u, self, t&m-u, 
selves, iB formed in Telugu by shortening the quantity of the ra lical 
vowel and suffixing a, as in Canarese — e.g., tan-a , of self, tam-a, of 
selves. The adjectival a of some Telugu substantives is evidently 
identical with this genitival a — e.g. t dr-a kavi, a village poet, or a poet 
of the village. 

In Tamil, though a is placed first in the list of genitive suffixes, it 
is now less used than any other sign of the genitive, and indeed is used 
only as the classical genitive of the personal and reflexive pronouns— 
e.g., nantra, our (from ndm, we), like the Sanskrit mama, my, and 
tava , thy. It is difficult, indeed, to determine whether this s uffix has 
retained in Tamil any genitival signification whatever. Whether it be 
attached to a singular or to a plural pronoun, it qiust be followed by, 
and be in agreement with, a neuter plural noun j and thia circumstance 
would lead to the conclusion that in Tamil it is used as a suffix of 
plurality, not as a sign of the genitive. On this supposition, in the 
words ena keigal, my hands, ena would signify not met, of me, but 
mea, (the things that are) mine. It would be a pronominal adjective 

N 
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or possessive plural, not a genitive ; and the fact that a is largely used 
in classical Tamil as a sign of the neater plural (e.g. f si 'la, few, literally 
a few things ; pala, many, literally many things), shows that this sup- 
position would be a very natural one. 

On the other hand, a was classed with genitive suffixes by the most 
ancient Tamil grammarians, and those grammarians, who were remark- 
ably well acquainted with the principles of their own language, were 
perfectly aware that a was also a sign of the plural of “ irrationals." 
Moreover, though it is stated by Tamil grammarians that the genitive 
in a must always be in agreement with a plural noun, yet they admit 
that the noun with which it agrees is sometimes singular in form 
though plural in signification — e.g., the expression nun-a itr'adi, thy 
small foot, occurs in the Chint&mnni. They say that foot is here used 
for feet, and this is certainly true ; but it does not follow that nun-a 
is determined thereby to be a plural, for the use of the singular with a 
plural signification, yet with the declensional and conjugational forms 
of the singular, is a fixed usage of these languages. I think, therefore, 
that we may confidently regard this nun-a as an illustration of the use 
of a, even in Tamil, in connection with the singular. In Tamil, it is 
true, a is ordinarily followed by the neuter plural alone ; but in 
Canarese and Telugu it may be followed by any gender or number ; 
and the a of the Tamil tana, of self, is evidently identical with that 
of the corresponding Telugu tan-a ; whilst the a of nain-a , of us, our, 
is evidently identical with the Canarese narntna. Hence, as the one 
a is unquestionably a genitive, so must the other have been originally; 
and thus we are led to the supposition that the Tamil rule which 
requires a to be followed by the neuter plural is merely a secondary, 
recent, dialectic peculiarity, which has arisen from the influence of its 
accidental resemblance to the sign of the plural of irrationals. This 
peculiarity of the geuitival a in Tamil may be compared with the 
somewhat parallel case of the use in Hindustani of one possessive 
suffix rather than another, according to the gender of the noun which 
follows and governs that to which it is suffixed. Though in gramma- 
tical Tamil a is always followed by the plural, yet the vulgar in the 
rural districts commonly use it without discrimination of number, as 
in Canarese and Telugu. Thus, they will say nama (or more com- 
monly, as in Canarese, namma) dr, our village ; and this confirms the 
supposition that in Tamil, as in the other dialects, the original use of 
this a was simply that of a suffix of the geuitive. Iu the Ho, a K6- 
larian dialect, a is a common possessive suffix ; and it is also, as iu 
Tamil, an adjectival formative. 

We have now to inquire whether there is any other language or 
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family of languages with which this genitive suffix appears capable of 
being affiliated. There is no direct Scythian analogy for it, and the only 
affinities which I have observed are Indo-European. The most direct 
and reliable Indo-European analogy is that which is presented by the 
personal pronouns, which in some of the Indo-European dialectB have a 
possessive in a strongly resembling this Dravidian possessive. If we 
look only at the Qothic meina , my, theina, thy, seina, his or its, we 
should naturally conclude the sign of the possessive in these words to 
be, not a, but na (answering to the old Scythian and Brahui na, and 
to the Telugu ni ) ; but on comparing the forms which this sign of the 
possessive assumes in various languages, it appears probable that a 
alone conveys the signification of the possessive , and that the nasal 
which precedes it in the Sanskrit mama , the Zend mana , and the 
Qothic meina, may merely have been inserted euphonically for the 
purpose of keeping the contiguous vowels pure. Compare mama , Sans, 
my (from ma f I), with tava, thy (from tva, thou) ; and especially com* 
pare the Qothic theina, seitut, with tbe corresponding Lithuanian pos- 
sess! ves tava-s, sava-s. In these instances v euphonic is used as the 
equivalent of «. The Irdo-European pronominal possessive in a is 
exceptional; for the primitive languages of that family evince an 
almost perfect agreement in the use of as, or some closely related form, 
as the sign of the genitive singular, and of sdm or dm as the sign of 
the genitive plural. In the later Teutonic dialects, however, a genitive 
case-sign in a becomes exceedingly common, and is found in the plural 
as well as in the singular. Thus in the Frisian all plural substantives 
and such singulars os end in | vowel form their possessive by suffix- 
ing a; in the Icelandic all plurals and all masculine and neuter sin- 
gulars uso a as their case-sign ; and in the Anglo-Saxon all plurals. 
Though the oldest Qothic possessivea accorded with the ordinary 
Sanskrit fonrs as and dm, yet the resemblance between the poeBes- 
sives of some of the Teutonic vernaculars and the Dravidian possessive 
is deserving of notice. The ubc of a as a sign of the possessive by all 
plural substantives in Telugu is especially remarkable. Has the Dra- 
vidian a under consideration been softened from as (of which, however, 
there is not the smallest trace or analogical probability), or has it 
been softened from na, the old Scythian suffix ? The latter supposi- 
tion, though unsupported by evidence, is not an improbable one in 
itself; for we have seen that the Q6nd nd alternates with d, the 
Scythian ni-na with inna, the Turkish nun with unit. 

(6.) The Malaydlam genitive singular suffix 're' or* de ' — In moat 
cases this Malay&lam genitive takes the shape of indre or Mr, of 
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which tii is the genitival suffix and inflexional increment, which has 
already been described. In en-de , my, the inflexional base is of itself 
a genitive, and the addition of in is not required ; hence it appears 
that de or dre is an auxiliary genitive suffix, like the adu which is so 
often added to in in Tamil, and is probably from the same origin. 
This suffix is written r e ; but it is always added to n t and when it is 
thus added, the compound is regularly pronounced, not as nte, but as 
ndre or nde. Neither the Tamil nor the Malay&lam possesses any 
other method of producing tho sound which iB indicated by these 
letters (a peculiarly euphonic nd), but that of conjoining the final n of 
those languages and the hard r ; which, when pronounced in combina- 
tion, have the sound of ndr, or, as some pronounce it, ndz, or more 
commonly still, nd. Thus, from en, to say, and du f the regular forma- 
tive of the preterite participle, the Canarese forms endu, saying, or 
having said ; and this in Tamil is written enru ; but it would be 
erroneous to suppose ru to be the sign of the preterite in Tamil instead 
of du, for enru is intended to be, and is pronounced, endu or tndiu, 
nearly os in Canarese. 

Hence some analogies to tho Malay&lam re (in reality dt* which 
might be suggested, appear at once to be illusory. The Malay&lam re 
was connected by Dr Stevenson with the Canarese genitive ra. It has 
been shown that a, not ra , is the genitive suffix of the Canarese, and 
that the r which precedes it is properly ar, an inflexional increment 
(like ad and in), which is inserted between the root and tho case-Bigns 
of three cases, besides the genitive, of certain classes of nouns. The 
Malay&lam re (de), on the other hand, is suffixed exclusively to tho 
genitive, and no other suffix of case is over appended to it. Never- 
theless, as I connect de with the Tamil adu, it, and as with this I 
connect also the Canarese ad and its hardened form ar, it may be 
admitted that in this modified and remote manner the Malay&lam and 
the Canarese forms are allied. 

Still more illusory is the apparent resemblance of this Malay&lam re 
or de to the adjectival possessive suffixes of the Hindustani personal 
pronouns rd and rt (e.g., m $rd, meus, m&rt, mea), to the correspond- 
ing New Persian inflexion rd (e.g., to-rd, thy, thee), and to ra, the 
Gothic genitive plural suffix of the personal pronouns (e.g., unsara, 
our, itvara , your), from which the final r of our English oar and your 
has been derived. The Hindustani r is supposed by Bopp to be 
derived from d; mtrd, meus, being derived from the Sanskrit madtya, 
my ; but I cannot suppose that tbe Malay&lam form has any connection 
whatever with the Hindustani and the Persian, except, indeed, on the 
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supposition that the d of the Tamil demonstrative neuter singular, 
adu, is remotely connected with the formative d of the Sanskrit pos- 
sessive adjective. 

The Malay&lam de, like the Tamil adu, is used as a genitive suffix of 
the singular alone, a confirmation of the opinion that it is derived from 
adu f which in its original signification is the neuter singular of the 
demonstrative. In the genitive plural, the Malay Alain uses ude, 
answering to tho colloquial Tamil udeiya (from udei), belonging to, of. 
Compare the Malayalam enre, endre, or ende, of me, with the corre- 
sponding Tamil enadu, of me, that which is mine. The MalayAlam 
possessive noun mine, or that which is mine, is endredu , from ende, 
my, and adu , it, corresponding to the Tamil enadu. This latter enadu , 
however, is not the genitive enadu , my, with which I have compared 
endre, but a possessive noun in the nominative case ; and though I 
suppose the Malay&lam de to be itself a corruption from adu , it, yet 
the demonstrative suffix would be appended a second time, on the 
origin and true meaning of d* being forgotten. We see illustrations of 
this repetition of an ancient suffix in many languages — e.g., 
ui-in , High Tam. from a mountain ; and this very demonstrative adu, 
it, is twice used in the Tamil negative participial noun illddadu, the 
thing which is not ; in which the first d, though a representative origin- 
ally of the neuter singular demonstrative, has lost its proper significa- 
tion, and become a mere euphonic link of connection, or technical Bign, 
in consequence of which d requires to be repeated. 

(7.) Auxiliary suffixes of the genitive in Telugu and Tamil . 

(i) Iu Telugu, yokka, or yoke, is sometimes appended to the in- 
flexion, or natural genitive, as an auxiliary Buffix of case — e.g., from 
the ordinary possessive vd, my, is formed optionally the equivalent 
form nA-yokka, my, of me. This suffix is rarely used, and seems 
foreign to the idiom of the language ; no other pure Dravidian dialect 
possesses any suffix resembling it. A suffix somewhat resembling 
yoleka is found in tbe HAjmahal and tir&on languages, which contain 
an overwhelming preponderance of E61 elements, though formed pro- 
bably upon a Dravidian basis. The possessive suffix of the RAjmahal 
is ki, that of the Ur&on ghi. If these particles are at all connected 
with the Telugu yoka , which seems doubtful, we should be warranted 
in connecting the whole with the ordinary possessive or adjectival suffix 
of the Hindustani, the feminine of which is Id (masculine kA), and 
through that suffix with the formative ka of the Sanskrit possessive 
adjectives mdmaka, my, tdvaka , thy, asmdkam, of us, our, (fee. A 
closer analogy to yoka is that of the dative postfix of the Mikir, which 
is yok or ayok. 
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(ii.) In Tamil, udtiya ia commonly appended to the inflexion of 
nouns and pronouns as an auxiliary possessive suffix, u^eiya (ufeir 
(y)-a), means belonging to, or, literally, which is the property of, and is 
derived from the noun udei, property, possession, by the addition of a, 
the sign of the relative participle, on the addition of which to any 
noun it is converted into an adjective. Thus, ertrudeiya kei, my hand, 
means literally the hand which is my property, for en of itself signifies 
my. Through usage, however, there is no difference in signification, 
or even in emphasis, between en and enrudti-(y)-a. The MalayAlam 
dispenses with ya or a, the sign of the relative participle, and uses ude 
(in Tamil udei) t the uninflected noim itself, as its auxiliaiy suffix of 
the genitive. This suffix is still further mutilated in modern Malayfi- 
lam into de — c.g., putrUie, of a daughter, udeiya is very largely used 
as an auxiliary genitival suffix in colloquial Tamil, and in some gram- 
mars written by foreigners it is classed with the signs of the genitive ; 
but, properly speaking, it is not a case-sign, or suffix of case at all, 
but the relative participle of an appellative verb used adjectivally, and 
it is to be compared not with our preposition of t but with the phrase, 
belonging to. ' 

Locative or 1 Seventh * Case . — Dravidian grammarians state that any 
word which signifies ‘ a place ' may bo used to express the locative. In 
each dialect, however, Borne words or postpositions are so frequently 
and systematically used for this purpose that they may be regarded as 
distinctively locative suffixes. 

In Tamil, ka^ an eye, which has also the signification of a place, is 
given in the grammars as the characteristic suffix of the locative. As 
a verbal root, ban. means to see : its secondary signification was, look ! 
its third, there ; its fourth, a place : and in consequence of the last 
meaning it came to be used as a sign of the locative. It is very rarely 
used, and the use of kdl (in Malay&lam kal) } which stands next in the 
list in the Nannfil, is still more rare. I have no hesitation in saying 
that the most distinctive sign of the Tamil locative is il, a house, a 
place — literally, this place, here. In colloquial Tamil the most com- 
monly used Bign of the locative is iiattil, a compound suffix, which is 
derived from t#am, the ordinary word for a place, atlu, the inflexion 
or basis of the oblique cases (id'-attu), and il, an older, purer word for 
a place, which is added to tcT -attu (ifatl'-il), as the real sign of the 
locative^ with the meaning of our preposition in. The signification of 
the whole suffix is literally, in the place of, or in the place occupied by ; 
bnt it is evident that what really distinguishes the locative in this 
compound is il, in — the suffix of a suffix j and that the meaning which 
the entire compound receives in actual use is simply in. In the lowest 
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patois of colloquial Tamil, the locative suffix which is most used is 
near, the infinitive of a verb.* The higher dialect of the Tamil 
uses also u\ and uri, within, among, as signB of the locative* 

The ancient Canarese generally used 6{, corresponding to the Tamil 
u} t as its locative suffix ; whilst the modem dialect uses alii or Mi, a 
form which answers to the Tamil il. alii is properly a noun of place, 
formed from the remote demonstrative a ; and its fellow is Mi, formed 
from t, the proximate demonstrative. These words mean literally that 
place and this place, or there and here, and their use as locative suffixes 
appears to betoken a later state of the language than the use of il and 
uf in Tamil, and of 61 in Canarese. The locative suffix of the Tuda 
iB u{ch or orzh t which seems to be simply the Tamil n\ rudely pro- 
nounced. r and l seem generally to become rzh in this dialect. 

In Telugu the sign of the locative most commonly used is 16; another 
form frequently employed is andu. 16 is more intensely locative in its 
signification than andu ; it means within, and is obviously identical 
with the Canarese 6[ and the Tamil v\. andu means simply ( in,’ and, 
like the Canarese alii , is properly a noun of place. I consider andu, 
the adverbial noun, there, ideutical with andu, the sign of the locative. 
It is evidently formed from the romote demonstrative, with the 
addition of a formative d, whilst iiuLu, the correlative adverb of place, 
is derived from i, the proximate demonstrative. The Canarese also 
possesses adverbs corresponding to these, viz., anta and inta, antalu 
and inlalu, but uses them chiefly to express comparison, like our adverb 
than . The Telugu locative suffix andu (meaning on or in) bears some 
apparent resemblance to the Sanskrit untar, among, but this resem- 
blance iB illusory ; for andu is derived from a, that, by the addition of 
the neuter formative du, which becomes euphonically ndu, and corre- 
sponds not to the Sanskrit, but rather to anda , that, the demonstrative 
adjective of the Tamil. The Tulu locative suffix is du or cT, tn or 


* I cannot forbear noticing the remarkable (though probably accidental) resem- 
blance between the double meaning of il in Tamil and of in iu Latin. Each is 
used as a locative suffix with the meaning of 1 iu ; ' and each is used also as a par- 
ticle of negation. The Latin in not only means 'in, 1 but has also the additional 
meaning of * not' in such compounds as indoclus 0&e the Gothio un sad the Greek 
and Sanskrit a or an privative) ; and in like manner the Tamil il means not only 
1 in,' but also 'not' Moreover, as the Latin in privative is an, un, in some other 
disloots, so the Tamil il, not, takes also the shape of a l, with a very slight differ- 
ence, not in the meaning, bub only in the application. Dr Qundert suggests that 
pos sibly il is merely the equivalent of uf, meaning existence, and that the negtf. 
tive power of Via rests in the fins! a. I have ehown, however, that this a is the 
pluralising particle of the neater plural Bee " Neuter plural euffix in a." The 
neuter singular is U-du, indru, the thing that Is not. 
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which Dr Qundert conjectures may be derived from udu, equivalent to 
ul, Tam. within, 61, Old Canarese, or from ede, equivalent to Tam. idei 
or idam, place. The nature of the initial vowel of the Tuju suffix 
seems difficult to ascertain. The 4 18 sometimes preceded by o, some- 
times by a or t ; and sometimes it is obliterated, as in keif, in the 
hand, a form which suggests Telugu analogies. On the whole it seems 
to me most likely that tbe Tuju locative dtt or fu has sprung from the 
same origin as the Can. alii and the Tel. andut viz., the adverb of 
place there, one form of which in Tu]u is ade, thither (corresponding 
to i4e t hither, and ode, whither). 

In Telugu the postposition na, which becomes ni after i, is used as 
a locative Buffix in connection with neuter nouns, ni (and hence its 
equivalent na also) is evidently identical with in , the sign of the 
ablative of motion in High Tamil, which I have supposed to be pro- 
perly a sign of the locative ; and probably this in is the origin of in, 
the Tamil, and ni and na, the Telugu, genitival or inflexional suffixes. 
The genitive is more likely to be derived from the locative than the 
locative from the genitive. With this Telugu locative na we may 
compare the Ostiak locative na, ne, the Finnish and Magyar and 
en, and especially the Japanese locative ni — e.g., Yedo-ni, in or at 
Yedo. 

In Telugu, and in the higher dialect of Tamil, the inflexion or 
basis of the oblique coses, which has generally the force of a genitive, 
is sometimes used to denote the locative also. This is the case in 
Tamil only in those connections in which it is governed by a verb, 
expressed or implied. In Tamil the inflexion which is chiefly used in 
this manner is attu — e.g., nilattu, upon the earth. The Malay&lain 
uses attu in a similar manner ; and in Telugu s corresponding change 
from ti to ta converts the inflexion or obsolete genitive into a locative 
— *vth of a house, vjfa, in a house. The same inflexion in ta 
denotes the instrumental in Telugu, as well as the locative — e.g., com- 
pare iheti, of a hand, with chita, by a hand ; but this form seems to 
have been a locative originally. This fusion of the meaning of the 
genitive and locative Buflixes corresponds to a similar fusion of the 
signs of those cases which a comparison of the various Indo-European 
tongues brings to light The genitive and locative case-signs are often 
identical in the Finnish family of languages also. Bearing this in 
mind, we may conclude that in or ni, one of tbe jnost common in- 
flexional increments in all the dialects ; in, one of the Tamil possessive 
and adjectival suffixes ; in, the sign of the Tamil ablative of motion ; 
and im, the Canarese sign of the instrumental, with the various shapes 
they take, were all originally locatives, and identical with il , which we 
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have aeon ia ao exceedingly common as a locative suffix, with the 
original meaning of here* 

In all the Dravidian idioms the locative suffixes are used like our 
than, to express comparison. Sometimes the locative alone is used for 
this purpose : oftener the conjunctive particle is added to it — e.g., 
tlrum , in Tamil, 16-nu, iu Telugu, which compound has the signification 
of our even than. 

The Vocative or i Eighth * Cate. — In the Dravidian languages there is 
nothing which properly deserves to be styled a suffix or case-sign of the 
vocative. The vocative is formed merely by affixing or suffixing some 
sign of emphasis, or in certain instances by Buffixing fragments of the 
personal pronouns. The most common Vocative in Tamil is the em- 
phatic which is simply appended to the noun. Sometimes, also, the 
vocative is formed by substituting A for the formative of gender — e.g., 
from kartan , Lord, is formed kartd, 0 Lord ; by converting the final 
vowel into Ay (a fragment of the old pronoun of the second persou 
singular) — e.g., from tangei, sister, is farmed tang Ay, 0 sister; or by 
lengthening the vowel of the plumlising particle — e.g., from j>dvigal, 
sinners, is formed pdvigdl , O sinners. Sometimes, again, especially in 
poetry, rational plurals are put m the vocative by appending to them 
ir , a fragment of ntr, you — e.g., el Hr, literally ellAr, all ye. Both in 
Tamil and Malay&lam the vocative is often formed by lengthening the 
final vowel of the nominative — e.g., tOri, female friend, voc. tdr$. 
This usage prevails also in Japanese. 

In the Indo-European languages the nominative is often used for 
the vocative, and what appears to be a vocative case-ending is often 
only a weakened form of the final syllable. In the Dravidian lan- 
guages, in like manner, the crude root, deprived of all increments, is 
often used as the vocative. 

In Telugu the vocative singular is ordinarily formed by lengthening 
the final vowel of the nominative (and all Telugu words end in some 
vowel), or by changing the final u into a or A. ara or ard, from the 
same root as the Tamil pronominal fragment tr (viz., vtr, ye), is post- 


* Can. and Tel. agree in using al as the base of a remote demonstrative. Can. 
uses the correaponduig il ( il/i ), here, aa a proximate demonstrative, but does not 
give to it the meaning of house. Tel. gives to il the meaning of house (ilu. 
Mu), but does not use it as a proximate demonstrative. The demonstrative 
meaning of il, which has disappeared from the Tel. iku, house, is retained, how- 
ever, in the longer form tldgu , in this manner. The radical element in U, here, 
is the proximate demonstrative root t, this, and this would seem to be the origin 
abo of the Indo-European looative i. “ This short "*ys Max Muller (p. 227), 

•peaking of the Sanskrit looative * in hrid-i, In the heart, ** is a demonstrative 
root, and in all probability the aame root which produced the preposition in.” 
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fixed as the vocative of masculine-feminine plurals. In addition to 
these suffixes, various unimportant vocative particles, or particles of ex- 
clamation, are prefixed to nouns ; some to one number only, some to 
both. In Cauarese the vocative is ordinarily formed by appending d, 
by lengthening the final vowel of the nominative, or by adding e or i. 
Masculine-feminine plurals form their vocative not only by means of e 
or 8, but also by suffixing ira or ird, from the same source as the 
Telugu ard — viz., the old nir or it, ye. Such being the origin and 
character of the Dravidian signs of the vocative, it is evident that we 
cannot expect to find allied forms in any other family of languages. 

Compound Case-signs. — As in the Hungarian and other Scythian 
tongues, and in Borne of the languages of the Eastern islands, so in 
Dravidian, two or more case-signs are occasionally compounded to- 
gether into one. We have already noticed the custom of annexing the 
various signs of the oblique coses to the inflexion or sign of the 
genitive ; but other combinations of case-signs are also in use. Thus, 
there is a combination of the dative and locative — e.g., v%{tu,kku\ (v?f(u- 
kPul), colloquial Tam. within the house, in which the locative u\ is 
combined with the dative or directive leku, for the purpose if intensi- 
fying in, and educing the meaning of ‘ within.' The higher dialect 
would in this instance prefer vtfful, the simple locative ; but viffu- 
lckul is also idiomatic. The ablative of motion in each of the Dra- 
vidian dialects is generally a compound case, being formed of the 
locative and a verbal participle, or even of two locatives — e.g. t mane- 
(yyill-inda, Can. out of the house, from illi or alii, the sign of the 
locative, and inda, a sign of the instrumental, which is UBed also as a 
sign of the ablative, but which was, I conceive, a locative originally, 
and identical with im, the Canarese form of the Tamil in. 

Such compounds may indeed be formed in these languages at 
pleasure, and almost ad infinitum. Another instance of them in 
Tamil is seen in the addition of the dative to the locative (e.g., il-ku, 
vdattil-ku), to constitute the locative-directive, which is required to 
lie used in Buch expressions as, I sent to him. The Malay&lam 
indckulla (in-i-kk y and u\{d), my, is a compound of the dative of 
the personal pronoun (which iB itself a compound), and a relative 
participial form of u{, within; in colloquial Tamil, also, a similar 
form is used as a possessive. 

Possessive Compounds . — The Dravidian languages are destitute of 
that remarkable and very convenient compound of nounB and prono- 
minal suffixes with a possessive signification which is so characteristic 
of the Turkish, Finnish, and other Scythian families. See C&stren’s 
“ Dissertatio de Affixis Personalibus Lingu&rum Alt&icamin.” 
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In Hungarian they form the following compounds of ur, master, 
with the pronominal fragments, used as possessives 

ttr-am, my master. wr-atm, my masters. 

ur-ad, thy master. ur-aid , thy masters. 

ur-a f his master. ur-ai } his masters. 

ur-urt-k, our master. ur-ainrk, our masters. 

ur-at-ok, your master. ur-ati-ok , your masters. 

ttr-oky their master. ur-ai-k % their masters. 

These compounds are regularly declined like uncompounded nouns, 
in the usual way : c.g . — 

uramnak (ur-am-nak), to my master. 
urunknak {ur-un-k-nak), to our master. 

'urahnnak ( ur-aim-nak ), to my masters. 
urainknak (ur-ain-k-nak), to our masters. 

The absence of possessive compounds of this nature in the Dravidian 
languages, notwithstanding their agreement with tho Scythian group in 
so many other points, is remarkable : it is tho only point in which any 
structural difference of a generic or class type appears to exist. In 
all the Dravidian languages the possessive pronouns are prefixed to 
nouns, as in the Indo-European tongues, never postfixed, as in the 
Scythian. There is a class of words in the Dravidian languages com- 
pounded of a noun and a personal suffix, called conjugated nouns, or 
appellative verbs. See the section in which these are explained. That 
class of words, though it resembles, is not identical with, the Scythian 
possessive compounds. It is identical, however, with the predicative 
compounds of the Scythian languages. 

SECTION III.— ADJECTIVES, OR NOUNS USED 
ADJECTIVALLY. 

The difference between the Indo-European languages and those of 
the Scythian group with respect to the formation and use of adjectives, 
is veiy considerable. 

Tho agreement of adjectives with the substantives which they 
qualify, in gender, number, and case, forms an invariable characteristic 
of the languages of the Indo-European family ; whilBt in the Scythian 
languages adjectives have neither number, gender, nor case, but are 
mere nouns of relation or quality, which are prefixed without alteration 
to substantive nouns. In this particular the Dravidian languages pre- 
sent no resemblance to the Sanskrit, or to any other member of the 
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Indo-European stock, but are decidedly Scythian in character. Dra- 
vidian adjectives, properly bo called, like those of the Scythian tongues, 
are nouns of quality or relation, which acquire the signification of 
adjectives merely by being prefixed to substantive nouns without 
declensional change ; and, in virtue of that acquired signification, they 
are called by Tamil grammarians chol, qualitative words. Parti- 
ciples of verbs, and nouns with the addition of participial formatives, 
are also largely used as adjectives in the Dr&vidian, as in the Scythian, 
family. Such being the simplicity of the construction of Dravidian 
adjectives, it will not be necessary to occupy much time in the investi- 
gation of this department of grammar. It may suffice to Btate, eeriatim, 
the various modes in which nouns or verbs are used as adjeotives, and 
the formative or euphonic modifications which they undergo on being 
prefixed to the substantives which they qualify : nor will it be neces- 
sary to state all the modifications which are discoverable in each 
dialect, but only those which appear to be most characteristic, or which 
are peculiarly worthy of remark. 

1. The majority of adjectives in all the Dravidian dialects age nouns 
of quality or relation, which become adjectives by position alone, with- 
out any structural change whatever, and without ceasing to be, in 
themselves, nouns of quality. Thus, in the Tamil phrases pan aridu , 
gold (is) scarce, and port mudi , a golden crown, pon, gold, is precisely 
the same in both instances, whether used as a substantive in the first, 
or as an adjective in the second. In a similar manner, in English and 
the other modem Indo-European dialects, the same word is often used 
as a noun in one connection, and as an adjective, without addition or 
change, in another connection — e.g., gold is more ductile than silver ; 
a gold watch. Whilst adjectival nouns of ibis class undergo in the 
Dravidian languages no structural change, their combination with the 
nouns to which they are prefixed is facilitated in certain instances by 
unimportant euphonic changes, such as the assimilation of the final 
consonant of the adjective and the initial consonant of the substantive, 
in accordance with the requirements of Dravidian phonetics (f.g., pot 
child (for pon diet), a golden image) ; the softening, hardening, or 
doubling of the initial of the substantive ; or the optional lengthening 
of the included vowel of the adjectival noun, to compensate for the 
abandonment of the euphonic final u — e.g., kdr , black, in place of haru, 
or vice versd. These changes are purely euphonic ; they differ in the 
different dialects, and they contribute to grammatical expression only 
in so far as they serve to indioate the words which are to be construed 
together as adjective and substantive. It is only on the ground of the 
repugnance of the Dravidian ear to certain classes of concurrent sounds 
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that the changes referred to are required by Dravidian rules ; and in 
the majority of instances nouns sustain no change whatever on being 
used adjectivally. 

In the poetical dialects, adjectival formatives are less used than even 
in the colloquial dialects ; and it is generally the crude ultimato form 
of the noun of quality which performs tho functions of the adjective 
in classical compositions. Tlius, whilst nalla , good, and pala , many, 
are commonly used in spoken Tamil, the higher idiom prefers, and 
almost invariably UBes, the crude nouns of quality and relation nal 
and pal — e.g., nal vari , the good way, and pan (for pal) malar , many 
flowers. 

2. Sanskrit derivatives (neuter nouns of quality) ending in am in 
Tamil, and in amu in Telugu, become adjectives when prefixed to 
other nouns by rejecting the final m or mu— e.g., wham , goodness, 
and dinam, a day, become suba dinam , a good day. This, however, 
is in imitation of a Sanskrit rule, and it flows from the circumstance 
that when two Sanskrit nouns are formed into a compound, the crude 
form of the first of the two nouns is used instead of the nominative — 
subha instead of subham. 

Pure Dravidian nouns ending in am or amu rarely become adjec- 
tives in this manner ; and when they do, it may be suspected that it 
is through imitation of Sanskrit derivatives. In Telugu, final amu 
is sometimes hardened into ampu — e.g., from andamu, beauty, is 
formed andapu or andampu t beautiful. In Tamil, when a noun of 
this class is used as an adjective, am i& generally rejected, and attu, 
the inflexion, suffixed instead — e.g., from puram , externality, is formed 
purattu , external. Sometimes also Tamil deals in this manner with 
Sanskrit derivatives, converting them into adjectives by means of 
the inflexional attu; but in all instances of nouns ending in am or 
amu , the most common method of using them adjectivally is that of 
appending to them the relative participle of the verb to become (dna f 
Tam., ayana, Tel., or Ada, Can.), without any change, whether struc- 
tural or euphonic, in the nouns themselves. 

3. Many Tamil nouns ending in i-u, tf-u, rid-u, or r-w, double their 
final consonants when they ore used as adjectives, or when case-signs 
are suffixed to them — e.g., compare ndd-u, Tam. the country, with 
naff-u varakkam , the custom of the country, or ndft-il, in the country. 
(See the “Inflexional Increments.”) From the corresponding Telugu 
ndd-u, the country, is formed ndfi, of the country. In these instances 
the final consonant of the root is doubled and hardened (or in Telugu 
hardened only), for the purpose of conveying the signification of an 
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adjective ; bnt in another class of instances the root remains unchanged, 
and it is the consonant of the formative addition that is doubled. 

When Tamil nouns ending in the formative mbu are used adjec- 
tivally, mbu changes into ppu—«.g. t from irumbu, iron, and k6l, a rod, 
is formed iruppu (k)kbl, on iron rod. A similar change sometimes 
takes place in Telugu, in which inumu, iron, becomes iwupor-e.g., 
inupa pette, an iron box. Tamil nouns ending in the formative ndu 
and du change in the same manner to ttu on being used as adjectives — 
e.g., compare maruiulu, medicine, and erudu, an ox, with marultu 
(p)pci, a medicine-bag, and eruttu ( p)podi, an ox-lood. More rarely, 
nouns ending in the formative vgu change into kka both in Tamil 
and Malay Mam — e.g., kurakku-(p)~padei, a monkey army, from hirangu , 
a monkey. These changes precisely resemble those which neuter or 
intransitive verbs ending in d-v or r~u (or with the formative additions 
of mb-u, ng-u, nd-u } &c.) undergo on becoming active or transitive, 
and a similar principle is in each instance apparent in the change ; for 
when nouns of quality are prefixed to other nouns adjectivally, there 
is a transition of their signification to the nouns which they are 
intended to qualify, which is analogous to the transition of tfjc action 
of a transitive verb to the object which it governs. (See “Roots,” 
and also “The Verb ”) 

4. Each of the inflexional increments, or petrified case-signs, is 
used for the conversion of substantives into adjectives. These are 
in in Tamil and ni in Telugu, atta in Tamil and fi or ti in Telugu. 
In those instances in which in in Tamil and ni in Telugu are used 
as adjectival formatives, their use is optional — e.g., in Telugu we can 
say either tella, white, or tella-ni ; and in Tamil either niral, shady 
(literally shade , a noun used adjectivally), or (but in the poetical 
dialect only) niral-in . So also we may say either mara ( k)koppu , 
Tam. the branch of a tree, or mar 1 -atta ( k)koppu. In Tamil, am, an 
inflexional increment which is apparently equivalent to in, is often 
used as an adjectival formative — e.g., panan ddppu (panei-am toppu), 
a palmyra tope. The same formative is used in Malay&lam also— e.g. t 
madam , pdmbu (mala-am jj&mbu), a rock-snake. 

It has been shown that the inflexions or inflexional augments attu. 
and fi arc in reality locative or possessive case-signs, and that they 
arc used to convert substantives into adjectives through the relation 
subsisting between possessives— e.g., of gold— and adjectives—^., 
golden. In consequence of the frequency of their use in this con- 
nection, they have come to be appended even to adverbial forms for 
the purpose of giving to them an adjectival meaning. Thus, from 
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monna , TeL before, is formed the adjective monnor\i (e g., monna-fi 
ttrpu, the former decision); and in Tamil, from vadakku , nprth 
(perhaps originally a dative), is formed the adjective vadakk'-att-u, 
northern (e.g., vadakkattiydn , a northerner). In these and similar 
instances it is plain that the so-called adverbs are in reality only 
nouns used adverbially. 

5. Relative participles of verbs, and nouns of quality converted into 
relative participles by the addition of participial formativos, are largely 
used as adjectives in all the Dravidian languages. Much use is made 
of relative participles as adjectives by the languages of High Asia ; 
and in Japanese also participial forms of the verb are used as adjectives. 
It often liappenB that the Bame root is used, or at least is capable 
of being used, both as a verb and as a noun ; and hence, in many 
instances of this kind in the Dravidian languages, two methods of 
forming adjectives are practicable, viz., either by prefixing the nouit* 
to the substantive which we wish to qualify, or by using one of the 
relative participles of the related and equivalent verb. The colloquial 
dialect of Tamil prefers the latter method : the former is preferred 
by the poets on account of its greater simplicity and brevity. Thus, 
in Tamil either uyar, height (adjectivally ‘high*), or tbs relative par- 
ticiplo uyartida, high, literally ‘ that was high ’ (from uyar, considered 
as a verb signifying ‘ to be high ’), may be used to express high or 
lofty — e.g., uyar malei or uyarnda malei, a lofty hill : but uyar would 
be preferred in poetical compositions, whilst uyarnda is better suited 
to prose and colloquial purposes, and is consequently the form which 
is commonly used by the Tamil people. 

6. The past verbul participle of Telugu verbs is sometimes used 
adjectivally in Telugu ; hence when Sanskrit neuter nouns in am are 
used as adjectives, ayi, * having become’ (the verbal participle), is often 
annexed to them instead of ayi-na (Tam. dua, Can. dda, that became, 
that is (the relative participle). It seems evident, therefore, that the 
final i of many Telugu adjectives may be explained as identical with 
the % by which the past participlos of verbs are formed — e.g., kindi, 
low, from kinda , below — e.g., kindi illu, the lower port of the house. 
The addition of the same i (if it be the same) converts substantives 
also into adjectives — e.g., from kun-u, a hump, is formed kdni, hump- 
backed. (See “Inflexional Increments/' 7, i; and “The Verb : Nouns 
of Agency.") 

7. A very numerous class of Dravidian adjectives is formed by 
the addition to crude nouns of quality of the suffixes of the relative 
participles, more or less modified. Uyarnda is a perfectly-formed 
preterite relative participle, comprising, in addition to the verbal root, 
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nd, the Bign of the preterite tense, and a, the sign of the relative ; 
and though the idea of time is in this connection practically lost sight 
of, yet that idea is included and expressed. On the other hand, in the 
class of words now to be considered, the Bigns of tense are modified 
or rejected to correspond with their use as adjectives, and the idea of 
time is entirely merged in that of relation. It is words of this class 
which aro commonly adduced by grammarians as specimens of quali- 
tative words, or adjectives ; and, if the name can correctly be used at 
all in the Dravidian family of tongues, it is to this class that it is 
applicable. 1 am convinced, however, that it is more correct to regard 
these words simply as relative participles; and I class them under 
this head, immediately after the investigation of the noun, because in 
most instances the root to which the relative signs are suffixed is used 
by itself, not as a verb, but only as a noun of quality or relation, or as 
an appellative. 

(1.) Many Tamil adjectives of this class arc formed by the addition 
of iya to the root — e.g. } periya, great, Hr iya, small. The roots of 
these words are per-u and Hr-u; and as u is merely a help to enun- 
ciation, I do not say that u is changed into i, but prefer to^jay that 
\ya is added to the root. I have no doubt that we shall be able to 
explain each part of this addition grammatically, without having 
recourse to arbitrary mutations. These adjectives are simply the 
relative participles of “conjugated nouns.” Iya (i-y-a) is compounded 
of i, a sign of the preterite tense, and a, the sign of the relative 
participle, with the addition of y inserted euphonically. In Telugu, 
the past participle alone is often used adjectivally without the suffix of 
the relative, as we have already seen ; and the t with which that parti- 
ciple terminates explains the t which precedes the final a of such Tamil 
adjectives as peri-(y)-a. t is the sign of the verbal participle, and the 
addition of a or ya, transforms it into a relative participle. In clas- 
sical Tamil compositions, t ya is generally used instead of tna, as the 
sign of the preterite relative participle of ordinary verbs — e.g. t pan- 
W instead of patina, that made. When the same suffix is added 
to a noun of quality like per-u, great, it converts it into a relative par- 
ticiple, which, with the form of the preterite, contains in it no reference 
to time, and which may therefore be called an adjective. The suffix 
iya being somewhat archaic, readily loses the idea of time, whereas 
that idea is firmly retained by Ida, tna, and the other preterite relative 
suffixes which are in ordinary use. 

A good illustration of the adjectival use of iya is furnished by the 
very roots to which we have referred, viz,, peru, great, Htu, small. 
When these roots are regarded as verbs, their preterite relative parti- 
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ciples are pmtMa t that was or became great, iirutta, that was or became 
small ; in which participles the ideas of time and change are always 
included : whereas, when pern and Hru are regarded as nouns of 
quality, they are adapted for general use as adjectives by having iya 
suffixed, to them — e.g., periya, iixiya (per'-iya, Hx'-iya). In this 
shape they mean simply great and small, without any reference to 
time ; and in consequence of iya being so purely aoristic, adjectives 
of this mode of formation are largely used. periya, great, kodiya , 
cruel, may properly be styled adjectives, seeing that they are used 
as such ; but it is a mistake to regard p/enya-(v)-an, or periya-n, a 
great man, kodiya-n, a cruel man, and similar words, os adjectives. 
They are compounds of adjectives and suffixes of gender; and are 
properly appellative nouns, as has been, shown under the head of 
** Gender,” and as appears from the manner in which they are used. 
It is remarkable that a or ia is po&tfixod in KAI also to many Adjec- 
tives ; and that the same participle is a sign of the possessive, as a is' 
in Pravidian. 

(u.) Some adjectives are formed by simply suffixing a, the Bign of 
the relative participle, without the preterite *, or any other Bign of 
tense whatever — e.g., nalla , r Iam. good; dott'da , Can. great; pedda , 
Tel. great. The examples here given may be, and doubtless are, 
derived from preterite relative participles (nalla* from the High Tamil 
nnlqiya , and dodtfa from the ancient CanareBe doddida) ; but in some 
instances, a, the sign of the relative participle, is apjiended directly to 
nouns, without borrowing any portion of the sign of the preterite. 
Wo have an instance of this even in colloquial Tamil, viz., udeiya 
(udri-(y)-a) y the ordinary colloquial suffix of the genitive, which liter- 
ally signifies that belongs to, that is the property of, from udei, pro- 
perty, to which a, the sign of the relative participle, is simply suffixed. 
This mode of forming adjectives from substantives by directly suffixing 
a is very common in the classical dialect of the Tamil, especially in 
connection with substantives ending in ei or % — e.g., from malei, a hill, 
comes malei-(y)-a } adj., hilly, or of a hill ; from iunti, a spring, comes 
Aunei-(y)-a, that relates to a spring. So also from If, evil, is formed 

* Nalla is generally considered to be a primitive word, and a bond fide adjec- 
tive ; but if keffa, bad, is admitted to be a relative participle, from bet} u, to 
become bad, t is reasonable to suppose that nalla, good, has also some such 
origin. Accordingly we find a root, not, goodness, which is capable of being used 
adjectivally, and then signifies good, and the verb nalg-u, to be bountiful, to be 
good. The preterite relative participle of this verb is nalgiya , that was or is 
bountiful ; and from this, I believe, the much-used adjeotive nalla, good, has 
been derived. 


0 
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<f-(y)-a, adj., evil Tlie circumstance that in most of these examples 
the signification of the genitive is as natural as that of the adjective, 
shows how intimately the genitive and the adjective are allied. Never- 
theless, as used in these examples, I regard a as an adjectival termina- 
tion, rather than as a sign of the genitive, and as acquiring this force 
from its being the sign of the relative participle. Indeed, I would 
define these qualitative words (malei-(y)-a, &c.) to be the relative par- 
ticiples of appellative verbs. See that class of words investigated in 
the section on “ The Verb.” 

This usage, perhaps, explains the origin of the Tamil adjectives 
pal a, many, and sila, few, viz., from the roots pal and ail (which are 
used in their crude state in the poets), and a, the sign of the relative 
participlo. It is true that .these words are also regarded os neuters 
plural ; and that in some instances they are correctly so regarded 
appears from the phraso palavin (pala-v-m) pdl , the Tamil designation 
of the neuter plural, literally the gender of the many (things). But 
when we look also at such phrases as pala araiar, many kings — 
phrases of constant occurrence, not only in tho colloquial dialect, but 
in the classics — the a of this latter pala appears to be used, 'hot as a 
suffix of the neuter plural, or as a Bigu of plurality of any sort, but as 
a sign of the relative participle, by the use of which pal-a becomes an 
adjective. 

(3.) Many adjectives of this class are formed by the addition to 
nouns of quality of the Bign of the relative participle of the future or 
aorist, which is um in Tamil — e.g., per-um , great. Native gram- 
marians suppose this adjective to bo derived from the abstract noun 
perume *, greatness, by the rejection of the final «, and to all other 
adjectives of this class they attribute a similar origin, met, however, 
not fi, is the suffix by which abstract nounB are formed (vide “ The 
Verb ”), and as such it is one and indivisible. It is much better to 
derive perum from per', the uneuphonised form of the root pern, 
greatness, great, and um, the ordinary relative participlo of the aorist, 
in the same manner as periya has been seen to be derived from per 
and iya, the relative participle of the preterite, um is ordinarily 
called the relative participle of the future, but this future will be 
shown, in the part on “ The Verb,” to bo properly an aorist* and as 
such to be used very indeterminately with respect to time. Vtipiil 
minang-um faidctr, Tam., means, not the stars that will shine in the 
sky, but the stus that shine in the sky, this tenBe being especially 
fitted to denote continued existence ; and in consequence of this loose- 
ness of reference to time, um, the sign of the relative participle ol this 
tense, is better fitted even than iya to be suffixed to nouns of quality 
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as an adjectival formative. Hence perum, literally that is, was, or will 
be great, is a more expressivo and more classical word for great than 
periya, It has already been shown, in the part on “ Sounds,” that 
peitriy Tam. green, is not a distinct form of adjective, but is softened 
from pet sum ( payum ) by a dialectic rule, whilst pasum is derived 
regularly from pa&-u f greenness, green, and urn, the particle which is 
now under consideration. 1 

8. Dravidian nouns of every description may be used adjectivally 
by appending to them the relative participles of the verb signifying 
to become, which are in Tamil Ana and Agum (also vl\a y an equivalent 
word), in Telugu agu and ayina (pronounced atna), in Canarese Ada — 
rg., uyarvdna (nyarv'-dna), Tam. lofty, literally that was or has 
become high or a height. This mode of forming adjectives is especially 
used in connection with Sanskrit derivatives, on account of their greater 
length and foreign origin. Such adjectives, however, are phhises, not 
words ; but they were at one time incorrectly classed amongst adjee- 
tives by Europeans who treated of Dnyidian grammar. 

T may hero also again remark, that certain words have been styled 
adjectives by some European writers, which in reality are appellative 
nouns, not adjectives, and which acquire the force of adjectives merely 
from the addition of the relative participles of the verb to become, 
which have been referred to above. Thus, the Tamil words nallavan , 
a good (man), nallaual , a good (woman), nalladu, a good (thing), are 
appellativo nouns formod by the suffix to a noun of quality of the 
fonnatives of the three genders; and the addition of Ana , that has 
become, to any of these words, though it constitutes them adjectives 
in effect, leaves them in grammatical form precisely what they were 
before. Bonus may either qualify another noun — e.g. } bonus vir, when 
it is an adjective, or it may stand alone and act as nominative to a 
verb, when it is a qualitative noun — e.g., bonus virtutem amat. The 
Tamil nallavan , a good (man), can only be used in the latter sense, and 
therefore is not an adjective at all. 

Comjtarison of Adjectives . — In all the Dravidian dialects, comparison 
is effected, not as in the Indo-European family, by means of compara- 
tive or superlative particles suffixed to, and combined with, the positive 
form of the adjective, but by a method closely resembling that in 
which adjectives are compared in the Semitic languages, or by the 
simpler means which are generally used in the languages of the Scythian 
group. When the first of these methods is adopted, the noun of qua- 
lity or adjective to be compared is placed in the nominative, and the 
noun or nounB with which it is to be compared are put in the looative 
and prefixed. It is generally stated in Tamil grammars that it is the 
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ablative of motion which is thus uBed ; but I am persuaded that even 
when the case-sign is that of the ablative of motion, the signification is 
purely that of the locative, and that in Tamil t» and in have in thiB 
connection the meaning of in (i.e., are locatives), rather than that of 
from — e.g., avattr'-il idu nalladu, Tam. this is better than those, 
literally in those things this is good. 

The conjunctive particle um, and, even, is often added, especially in 
the colloquial dialect, as an intensitive — e.g., avattr’-il um idu nalladu , 
Tam. this is better than those, literally even in those this is good. 
Very frequently the noun with which comparison is to be made is put 
in the dative instead of the loentive. Sometimes, again, comparison is 
effected by means of an auxiliary verb. The noun with which com- 
parison is to be made is put iu the accusative; it is followed and 
governed by tho subjunctive or infinitive of a verb signifying to see, to 
show, or* to leave; and the phrase is concluded by the subject of the 
proposition, with the adjective to be compared. Thus, in Tamil we 
may say addr(p)-pdrkkilum idu nalladu, literally oven though looking 
at that this (is) good, or add vida tdu nalladu , quitting that this (is) 
good, i.e., this is so good as to induce one to abandon that. Such 
modes of comparison, however, are stiff, cumbrous, and little used 
except by Europeans ; and in the Dravidian dialects, as m those of the 
Scythian group, direct comparison of one thing with another is 
ordinarily left to be understood, not expressed. The effect which is 
aimed at is secured in a very Bimple manner by prefixing to the 
positive form of the adjective some word signifying much or very, or 
by appending to the subject of the proposition a sign of emphasis, or 
a word signifying indeed — e.g., id-2 (or idu idn) nalladu , Tam. this 
indeed is good. In Telugu and Canarese the conjunctive particles u 
and H are not necessarily required to help forward the former method 
of comparison, like the Tamil um, nor is this particle generally used iu 
the higher dialect of the Tamil itself. The Canarese makes use also 
of the particles anta and inta, anlalu and intalu (which, in their 
origin, are compounds of locatives and demonstratives), to assist in 
effecting comparison. 

In all these dialects the superlative is generally expressed by means 
of prefixed adverbs signifying much or very, or by the very primitive 
plan of doubling of the adjective itself — e.g., periya-periya , very great, 
literally great-great If greater explicitness is required, the method by 
which it is effected is that of putting the objects with which compari- 
son is mad(T in the plural and in the locative case. Thus, the phrase, 
the tiger ia the fiercest animal, would bo expressed in Tamil as follows : 
— vilangugalil Mgei bofidu, amongst animals (literally in animals) the 
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tiger is the cruel one. Sometimes, for the purpose of increasing the 
intensify of the superlative signification, the adjectival noun elld, all, is 
prefixed to the plural noun which denotes the objects compared — 
in (t.e., amongst) all animals the tiger is crueL 

It is evident that the modes of forming the comparative and super- 
lative degrees of adjectives which have now been described, differ 
greatly and essentially from those which characterise the Indo-European 
family of tongues. If Dra vidian adjectives had ever been compared 
like those of the Sanskrit, it is inconceivable that so convenient and 
expressive a plan should so completely have been abandoned. The 
Dravidiau modes of comparison agree, up to a certain point, with those 
of the Semitic tongues ; but they are in most perfect accordance with 
the Turkish method, and with the modes of comparison which are 
employed in the languages of Tatary generally. 

Robert de Nobilibus and the Jesuit writers endeavoured to naturalise 
in Tamil the Sanskrit superlative particle tama, but the Tamil adhered 
1 taolu icly to its own idiom, and the attempt failed. 

Postpositions. — It has already been stated that all the Dravidiau 
postpositions are, or have been, nouns. When suffixed to other nouns 
as postpositions, they are supposed to be in the locative case ; but they 
arc generally suffixed in their uniuflected form, or in tho nominative ; 
and the locative case-sign, though understood, is rarely expressed. It 
seems quite unnecessary to enter into an investigation of the post- 
positions in a work of this kind, inasmuch as they are sufficiently 
explained in the ordinary grammars, and are to be regarded simply as 
nouns of relation. 



COMPARATIVE PARADIGM OF A NEUTER DRA VIDIAN NOUN. 

Eng. a tree. Tam. maram; Mai. maram ; (Tel. gurramu, a horse) ;* Can. mara; Tujn, maraj Coorg, 





# The declesiion of the noun mdnu, properly mr&nu, a tree, ia ao irregular iu Telugu that I have been obliged to select another word. 
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PART IV. 


THE NUMERALS. 

In the Dravidian languages each of the cardinal numbers presents 
itself to us in a twofold shape. The first and probably the more pri- 
mitive form is that of numeral adjectives ; the second and more largely 
used is that of numeral substantives, or neuter nouns of number. The 
numeral adverbs (twice, thrice, <fcc.), and also the distributive numerals 
(by twos, by threes, &c.), are formed from the numeral adjectives; 
whilst the ordinal numbers (second, third, <fcc.) are formed frjjm the 
abstract numeral nounB. 

In the colloquial dialects the neuter nouns of number are often used, 
without change, as numeral adjectives — e.g., in Tamil, we may say 
iratidu peyar, two persons, though iru ptyar, or the still more clusBical 
appellative noun iruvar, might have been expected to be used. This 
use of the numeral substantive instead of the numeral adjective is not 
ungrammatical, but is in accordance with the characteristic Dravidian 
rule that every noun of quality or relation, though in itself neuter and 
abstract, becomes an adjective by being prefixed to a substantive noun 
in direct apposition. The numeral noun ondru , Tam., oka(i, TeL, one, 
is the only numeral which is never used in this manner, even in the 
colloquial dialects, except in Canarese; the adjectival numerals, oru , 
oka, <fcc., being invariably prefixed to substantive nouns as numeral 
adjectives : the same forms are employed also as indefinite articles. In 
Canarese alone the abstract neuters are used freely as numeral adjec- 
tives— e.g., ondu hei , one hand. The abstract or neuter nouns of 
number are sometimes elegantly postfixed, instead of being prefixed, to 
the substantive nouns which they are intended to qualify — e.g., instead 
of ndT erudu, Tam. four oxen, we may say not only ndng' erudu (using 
the noun of number ndngu, instead of the numeral adjective nd/u), but 
also erudu ndngu, a phrase which literally means a quaternion of oxen. 
This phrase affords an illustration of the statement that the Dravidian 
nouns of number are properly abstract neuters. 

The primitive radical forms of the Dravidian numerals will be 
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found to be those of the numeral adjectives, corresponding to the 
oblique case or inflexion of ordinary nouns. In investigating the 
numerals one by one, it will be seen that the neuter or abstract nouns 
of number have been formed from the shorter and simpler numeral 
adjectives by the addition of neuter formatives and euphonic incre- 
ments, or by the lengthening of the root-vowel. It is, therefore, the 
numeral adjectives of the Dravidian languages, not their numeral 
nouns, which are to be compared with the numerals of other families 
of languages. The compound numbers between ten and twenty, and 
especially the higher compounds (twenty, thirty, two hundred, three 
hundred, 61 c.), afford much help towards ascertaining the oldest forms 
of the Dravidian numeral roots ; seeing that the numeral adjectives 
which aie employed in those compounds exhibit the numerals in their 
briefest, purest, and most ancient shape. 

It is the adjectival form of the numerals which is used iu forming 
appellative nouns of number, such as iruvar ( ii'u-(v)-ar ), Tam. two 
persous. The basis of this word is ifot iravdu ;, the noun of number 
two, but the numeral adjective tru, with the addition of ar, the usual 
suffix of the epiceno or masculine-feminine plural. In the colloquial 
dialects, adjectival or appellative nouns of number ore formed in this 
manner from the first three numeral adjectives ulone — e.g., oruvan , 
Tam. one peraon (masc.), unns ; crutti , one person (fern.), una , 
trui ir, two persons ; mdvar, three persons (both epicene) ; but in the 
higher or poetical dialects, almost all the numeral adjectives are con- 
verted in this manner into appellative nouns. From those ciicutn- 
staiiccs it iB evident that the Dravidian numeral adjectives are to be 
regarded as the only essential portion of the roots of the numeral 
substantives, and probably as the very roots themselves. 

One. — Two forms of the numeral substantive one are found in the 
Dravidian languages, which will appear, I think, to bo allied. The 
firat, oru, is that which is used in all the dialects except the Telugu ; 
the latter, oka , is used as a numeral in the Telugu alone. 

1 . The basis of the first and moBt commonly used form of this 
numeral is or, to which u is added for euphonisation ; and thiB con- 
stitutes the numeral adjective one , in all the dialects which make use 
of this base, or-u , in colloquial Tamil, becomes 6r in the poetical 
dialect ; the essential vowel o being lengthened to 6 to compensate for 
the rejection of the euphonic addition u. or is also known. The 
adjectival form used in Tu}u is or (ori, one person, ora, once), in Ku, 
ra; with which the Behistun numeral adjective t’rra or ra may be 
compared. The Canarese numeral adjective is identical with the 
Tamil, though its true character is somewhat concealed. Instead of 
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oruvan, Tam., units, Canarese has ebb an-u t and instead of oruval, una, 
obbaf-u. Ancient Canareae, however, useB also orbam for the former, 
and orba\ for the latter ; the base of which, or, is the numeral root, and 
is identical with the Tamil or-u or 6r. The abstract neuter noun 1 one,* 
meaning literally, one thing, or unity, is in Canarese and Coorg ondu ; 
in grammatical Tamil, ontu (pronounced ondru or ondu, and in vulgar 
Tamil, onraie) ; in Telngu (one of its two words), ondu; in Malay&lam, 
onri ; in Tuju, onji ; in Gfind, undl ; in Tuda, odd; in £lr&on, dntd, 
or being the adjectival form of this numeral, it claims by rule to be the 
representative of the crude root, as well as the basis of the abstract or 
neuter nouns of number signifying one or unity, which arc used in the 
various dialecta It remains to be seen whether the deriyation of each 
of those nouns of number from or can be clearly made out. 

At first sight the Tamil ondru and the Canarese ondu, and especially 
the Malay&lam onn’, appear to resemble the most common form of the 
Indo-European numeral ‘one/ which is in Latin un-vx (in an older form, 
oia-os) ; in Greek, h ; in Gothic, ain’-s. In the Koibal, a Samoiede 
dialect, there is a similar word for one — viz., unem ; and wo^ find in 
the Tungusian urn, in Manchu emu. Even in Sanskrit, though eka 
is invariably used for one, a form has been noticed which appears to 
be allied to the first numeral of the Western languages — viz., una-* t 
less, which is prefixed to some of the higher numerals to express 
diminution by one (e.g., Unavinshati , nineteen), like the corresponding 
prefix un in the Latin undeviginti , It would be an interesting cir- 
cumstance if the Malay&lam onn' and the Latin ttn-u* were found to 
be allied ; but the resemblance is, I believe, altogether illusory, and 
vanishes on the derivation of onn* from or being ascertained. It is 
reasonable to suppose that the nnmeral adjective of the Tamil, one, 
and its nnmeral noun ontu, must be closely related. Now, whilst it 
is impossible, I think, on Dra vidian principles to derive oru from onru, 
it will be shown that the derivation of onru from oru is in perfect 
accordance with Dravidiaa rules ; and if the Malay&lam onn’ be simply 
an euphonised form of the Tamil ontu, as it certainly is, every idea of 
the existence of a connection between any of these forms and the Latiif 
un-us will have to be abandoned. 

It was shown in the section on “ Bounds ” that the Dr&vidian lan- 
guages delight to euphonise certain consonants by prefixing to 

them. If the r of one is found to have been converted in 

into nr, the point under discussion will be settled. What analogy, 

then, Is there for this conversion 1 m itirv, Can. three, has through 
this very process become in Tamil mfaru (pronounced mUndru, mdndu , 
or sttfptf); in Malay&lam, mdnn\ Again, kiru, the verbal suffix de- 
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noting present time in Tamil, has become in the poetical dialect kinru , 
pronounced kindru; and this, in the Malayklam present tense is found 
to be still farther softened into hinnu, and even unnu. In these in- 
stances we perceive that very euphonic alteration by which oru has become 
progressively onru, ondru , ondu, onnu, and onrC ; and thus the derivation 
of own * from oru » found to be strictly in accordance with analogy. 

It may be objected that the illustrations which have been given 
above exhibit a change of the hard r into ndr, whereas the r of oru 
is the soft medial ; and that, therefore, the analogy, though very 
remarkable, is not complete. I answer that, though the r of our 
present Tamil oru is certainly the medial semi vowel, not the hard r, 
yet originally the hard r must have been the very r employed. This 
appears from the Tamil adjective, odd, single. That adjective is 
orra (pronounced ottrci) ; and it is derived from the numeral adjec- 
tive, one. It has been derived, however, by the usual process 
doubling the final consonant, not from or-u, but from or-u — evidently a 
more ancient form of tho word, in which the r was the hard rough r — 
that very r which is usually eujdionised into ndr. It is not an un- 
common thing for r and r to be thus interchanged — e.g., there are two 
words for black, karu and karu. They differ slightly in some of their 
meanings, but there can bo no doubt that they are identical in origin. 

It appears, therefore, that the origin which I have ascribed to onru 
is ui complete accordance with analog’ Moreover, if tho n of ondru , 
ondu, or onn\ were part of the root of this numeral, the du which iB 
suffixed to it could only be a neuter formative ; and in that event on 
should be found to be used ob the numeral adjective, on, however, is 
nowhere so used ; and therefore both the use of or-u , instead of on, as 
the numeral adjective, and the existence of the derivative or(r)et 
(ottr-ei), single, seem to me to prove that the root of this numeral must 
have been or, not on. 

It may be said that the instances I adduced of the euphonisation of 
r into ndr are capable of two explanations. I shall, therefore, adduce 
some examples to which thij objection cannot be made. Oan. karu, a 
calf, becomes in Tamil kanxu, pronounced kandru . This is vulgarised 
in colloquial Tamil to kannu, and in Malay&lam becomes kann\ Yet 
it is certain that the root Was kar and that there was no nasal in it 
originally, because the Tamil adjectival form, which is always the 
oldest, rejects the nasal and goes back to the original r, which it 
doubles by rule. Thus kandru becomes adjectivally kattr-u — e.g., 
katir-d, a cow which has a calf. Compare this with dffe », annual, 
from dtfdu {ydndei, when), a year, from which it is clear that &%du was 
originally (See “ Euphonic Nunnation.”) Tamil itself also fur- 
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nishes us with instances of the euphonic change of r into ndr , with 
respect to which it cannot be doubted which was the original form, 
and which the derived. Compare kuru-gu, to become small, and 
kundru , the same, also a small hill It is evident that kuru was the 
older form, from the circumstance that it is from it that all the verbal 
nouns are derived — e.g. t kurei, deficiency ; kunam ( kuttram ), a fault ; 
hail, a short letter ; kuri, a mark. I do not think it can be proved 
that ndr, from n or m, ever changes in Tamil into r. ondru, one, 
may therefore bo derived from or-w, but om cannot, I think, be derived 
from ondru. Dr Qundert considers ondi'u an euphonised form of on, 
with the addition of da, the neuter formative, and that on and or aro 
equivalents, being both verbal nouns from o, to be one. It is quite 
true that such a verb as o exists, that n or an, alternating with am, is 
used as a formative by many nouns, and that n sometimes changes 
into or alternates with r or p — e.g., Mai. u\an - u\ar, being, birth ; 
also Tam. pin , after, another shape of which is pir, in jnragu, after. 
I think it also quite possible that the reason why otu was nasalised 
into ondru , and m&ru, three, into mundru , was that du, the fig-motive 
neuter particle, had been affixed to them, in consequence of which or^du 
became ondru , and mdx-du, milndru, just as we see that ir, two, by 
the addition of the neuter formative du, become iradu and then irandu. 
On the other hand, whilst I admit that each step of this process would 
be a natural and easy one, it appears to me that a comparison of the 
various forms of the numeral one , found in different connections in the 
different dialects, and of the uses to which they are put, show that the 
view I have taken is in better accordance with the process that has 
actually taken place. 

ondru is used as a verb also in Tamil, meaning to unite, neuter, 
the transitive form of which is ortu (ottru). ondri is an adjectival 
form meaning single. 

After the above was written I found the same view of the origin of 
ondu stated in a paper by Mr Kittel in the Indian Antiquary for 
January 1873. Mr Kittel says, “ When the affix du is joined to a 
short monosyllabic root with final r, the root in this case being or, this 
liquid is sometimes changed into the bindu (m or n) j n or du thus 
becomes on-du, or in Tamil on-dru, in the mauner I have stated.' 1 

Though or, in its primitive, unnasalised shape, is not now found in 
the cultivated Dravidian dialects as the first abstract neuter noun of 
number for one or unity ; yet it appears in one of the ruder dialects of 
the fondly— vis., in the Rajmah&l ; in which the numeral noun one 
is ort, which is evidently formed directly from or. If it be true, as 
has been asserted, that the Bajmah&l ort is appropriated to human 
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beings, it must be identical with the Tamil orutt-an , one man, orutt-i, 
one woman ; the tt of which is a formative, and is derived from the 
pronoun of the third person, ondong (answering to the Dravidian 
neuter noun ondru) is said to be another Rajmah&l word for one. 
Compute also the Brahui asit, one, of which at, the crude root, seems 
to bear as close an analogy to or-u as mus, the crude root of musit, the 
Brahui for three, undoubtedly does to the Canarese mUr-u. If in the 
latter case the a and r are mutually convertible, it clmnot bo consi- 
dered improbable that asit and art, and consequently at and or, bear a 
similar relation one to the other. 

2. Telugu makes use of two numerals signifying ‘one.’ One of 
these, ondu, is identical with the ondru , ondu, onrt’, it c., of the other 
dialects. From oipJu is formed also an adjectival numeral, otifi, iden- 
tical with the Tamil ondri (vulgarly ondi), single. Compare 
onfigddu , a single man, with the corresponding Tam. ondrikJcdran. The 
other numeral, which is much more largely used in Telugu, is okafi 
(oka ti). The basis of this numeral seems at first sight to be essentially 
different from that which is used in the other Dravidian dialects. 
There would be nothing extraordinary in the discovery in any language 
or family of languages of two roots for me. This would naturally 
arise from the very concrete character of this numeral, and the variety 
of uses to which it is put. Even in Sanskrit we find both Ska and 
pr i thama. Two is also represented £n Latin by duo, ambo, and the 
participial tecundut. The Telugu neuter noun of number for one, 
okafi, means literally one thing, of which the adjectival form 'is oka, 
sometimes okka. oka{i is formed from oka by the addition of the 
neuter and inflexional formative, ft ; and by annexing the usual mas- 
culine and feminine suffixes, the Telugu forms okandu or okadu , one 
man, and okatt , one woman, oka being found to be the crude root of 
this numeral, wo have now to inquire into its affinities. Is the Telugu 
oka derived, as has sometimes been supposed, from the Sanskrit eka, 
one 9 It seems not improbablo that the Telugu word has some ulterior 
connection with the Sanskrit one, to which it bears so great a resem- 
blance; but it is impossible to suppose it to have been directly derived 
from the Sanskrit, like the Bengali ok, or even the Persian yak; for 
the Telugu has borrowed, and occasionally uses, the Sanskrit numeral 
ika, in addition to its own oka ; and it never confounds oka with iha, 
which Telugu grammarians regard as altogether independent one of 
another. It will be seen also that the root of oka is probably Dra- 
vidian, and that words closely analogous to it are used in the Finnish 
languages, by which they cannot be supposed to have been borrowed 
from the Sauskrit. Thus, the numeral one is in Votiak og t odyg; in 
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Samolede, okur, ockur , oohur; in Vogul, ak, akv; in Magyar, egy; in 
Lappish, akt; in Finnish, yht and also yxi (yk-ti) ; in Cheremias, ik, 
ikta . In the sub-Himalayan languages, we find ako in Miri, akhct in 
Kaga, and Teatka in Kuki. In the Scythian of the BehiBtun tablets, in 
which we find the oldest extant specimen of the Scythian languages, 
the numeral for one is kir, and the numeral adjeotive derived from it 
' trro or ra. These analogies to the Telugu oka, combined with an- 
alogies to the ordinary Dravidian or, show that oka has not necessarily, 
or even probably, been derived from the Sanskrit Ska ; and if the two 
roots oka and Ska are allied, as they appear to be, it must be in conse- 
quence of the relation of the Sanskrit, the Dravidian, and the Scythian 
families to an earlier form of speech. It deserves notice that ra, the Be- 
histun numeral adjective, seeins identical with ra, the numeral adjective 
of the Ku, a Dravidian dialect. In the Turkish, ‘one’ is represented 
by bir, which seems to be allied rather to the Persian hdr m Itdri, once 
(and ulteriorly to the Sanskrit vdr, time), than to the Tamil or. The 
Caucasian numerals for ‘ one ’ exhibit a closer resemblance to tlio Dra- 
vidian — viz., Lazian ar, Mingrelian arti, Georgian ertlu; ant)* it may 
be noticed that as in the Dravidian or, one, ir, two, so in those Cau- 
casian dialects, r forms on essential part of both those numerals. 

Are the Tamil or and the Telugu oka related ? I think there can 
be little doubt of their relationship, though there are Bcveral links in 
the chain which cannot be made out to my satisfaction. There is a 
verbal root in Tamil, o, which has been supposed to mean, to be one. 
on and or (< ondru and oru) are supposed by Dr Gundert to be verbal 
nouns from this o. An undoubted derivative of o in Tamil and Malay- 
Alam is okka, which in Malay&lam and the Tamil of the extreme south 
means ‘altogether,’ ‘all’ (compare Mordvin wok, all) ; and this is sup- 
posed by Dr Gundert to be identical with the Telugu oka, one. Every step 
in this process, with one exception, is encumbered with difficulties. It 
is not clear to me that o, the Tamil verbal root, ever means to be one ; 
its ordinary meaning is to be like or suitable — e.g., okkum, it will be 
like. It is also not clear to me that on and or are derived from the 
verbal root o. On the contrary, the verbal root o may have been 
softened from the noun or. The word used for ‘one ’ must surely in 
every language have been a noun from the very first, not a derivative 
from a verbal root of wider meaning, okka, the infinitive, means not 
‘one , 1 bnt 'altogether . 1 My chief difficolty, however, is that the kka 
of okka is the formative of the Tamil infinitive, the root being o, not ok; 
so that it is very difficult to see how this Tamil infinitive got turned 
into an adjectival noun in Telugu without losing or changing ite 
formative. Notwithstanding these difficulties, we can scarcely avoid con- 
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eluding that the Tamil ohka and the Telugu oka must somehow be allied. 
If we suppose ohka to have been taken to mean * all in one/ which 
no doubt is a meaning it sometimes has, we may see how the Telugu 
may have selected its root for use as a numeral. It would then con- 
vert the verbal root o into a noun by the addition of ka, an ordinary 
adjectival formative, o-ka, the Telugu adjectival noun, would then 
resemble o-kka f the Tamil infinitive, in sound, though it would be differ- 
ently derived. It is especially noticeable that Telugu had already at its 
disposal the ordinary numeral ondu ; it is probable, therefore, that oka 
was used at first with a slightly different meaning. The root o seems 
sometimes to be used instead of ondu or oru in Canarese, in such a 
manner os seems at first sight to confirm the supposition that o meant 
originally to be one — t.g , okkaniiami, a one-eyed man. On the other 
hand, when we compare this with Can. obbanu, one person, which f" 
clearly a softened form of orbanu (Tam. oru van), it appears that we 
have here to deal merely with the ordinary numeral or-u. It is notice- 
able here, too, that this o doublos the following consonant, from which 
it appeara that it was originally followed by a consonant, evidently r. 

Dravidian Indefinite Article . — The Dravidian numeral adjectives oru 
and oka are used, like similar numerals in most languages, as a sort of 
indefinite article. The Turkish uses blr, one, in a similar manner ; 
and a corresponding usage prevails in the modern European languages, 
as v ell as in the colloquial dialects of Northern India. The only thing 
which may be considered as distinctive or peculiar in the use of the 
Dravidian numeral adjective one, as an indefinite article, ib the cir- 
cumstance that it is not used in the looto general way in which in 
English we speak of a man, or a tree, but only in those cases in which 
the singularity of the object requires to be emphasised, when it takes 
the meaning of a certain man, a particular kind of tree, or a single tree. 
Europeans, in speaking the native languages, make in general too large 
aud indiscriminate a use of this prefixed numeral, forgetting that the 
Dravidian neuter noun, without prefix or addition, becomes singular or 
plural, definite or indefinite, according as the connection requires. 

Two . — The abstract or neuter noun of number signifying two or 
duality is in Canarese eradu , in Tamil iraqdv, in Telugu reriiu, in 
Tuju radf , in Molay&lam rend-u, in old Malay&lam, as in Tamil, 
iraifdu t commonly pronounced reiyfu, in Coorg dandu t in Qdnd rend 
or ranu, in Seoni Qdnd rund, in Tuda odd. The Singhalese word for 
doable is wityfafa. The change of the iraqdu of the Tamil and the 
erafu of the Canarese into rerrfu in Telugu is analogous to the change 
of the Tam. ird, night, into Tel. r3. In all the Dravidian dialects the 
corresponding numeral adjective is tr, with such minor modifications 
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m euphony dictates. This numeral adjective is in Tamil iru; in the 
higher dialect ir, the increase in the quantity of the radical » compen- 
sating perhaps for the rejection of the final euphonic u. ir is also found. 
The r which constitutes the radical consonant of ir is the soft medial 
semi-vowel, and it evinceB, in consequence of its softness, a tendency to 
coalesce with the succeeding consonant, especially in Canarese and 
Telugu. Thus, for iruvar , Tam. two persons (Tu)u, irvar), the modem 
Canarese uses ibbar-u (ancient dialect, irvar\ and the Telugu iddar-u . 
Instead, also, of the correct irunuru, two hundred, of the Tamil, both 
the Telugu and the Canarese have inndru; and the Canarese word for 
twenty is ippaUu , instead of irupatlu , which would be in correspon- 
dence with the Tamil irubadu and the Telugu iruvei. 

In the Canarese neuter noun of number eradu , two, t is used instead 
of t as the initial vowel ; but in this point the Canarese stands alone, 
and in all the compound numerals, even in the Canarese, the i reap- 
pears. Were it not for the existence of the numeral adjective ir u or 
ir, we might naturally suppose the i of the Tamil irandu and of the 
obsolete Canarese iradu to be, not a component clement of the root, 
but an euphonic prefix, intended to facilitate pronunciation, i is very 
commonly so prefixed in Tamil — e.g., the Sanskrit rdjd becomes in 
Tamil irdid. This supposition with respect to the euphonic character 
of the i of irandu might appear to be confirmed by the circumstance 
that it disappears altogether from the numeral nouns of the Telugu, the 
Malay&Iam, and several other dialects. The existence, however, of the 
numeral adjective iru or tr, in every one of the Dravidian dialects, and 
its use in all the compound numbers (such as twenty and two hundred), 
suffice to prove that the t of the Tamil-Canarese numeral noun iradu. is 
not merely euphonic, but is a part of the root itself, and that iradu, the 
neuter noun of number, has been formed from ir by the addition of a 
formative suffix. A comparison of the various forms shows clearly that 
ir, euphonised into iru, was tho primitive form of the numeral adjec- 
tive two ; and we have now only to inquire into the characteristics of 
the numeral noun. 

The Canarese eradu (or rather iradu, as it must have been origin- 
ally) appears to be the earliest extant form of the noun of number. 
The Tamil is iraiidu, 4 having been euphonically changed to itf. 
Though there is a nasal in tho Tamil word which is now in use, the 
Tamil noun-adjective double bears wituesB to the existence of an earlier 
form, which was destitute of the nasal, and which must have been 
identical with the Oimarese. The Tamil word iraff-u , double, is formed 
directly from ira&u, by the doubling of the d, as is usually done when 
a noun is converted into an adjective j and the euphonic change of dd 
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into ft is according to rule, du or du is a very common termination of 
neuter nouns, especially of appellative neuters, in all the Dravidian 
languages. Thus, from the root kira, Tam. old, is formed kif-adu, that 
which is old. The n which is inserted before d in the Tamil iraydv is 
evidently euphonic, and is in perfect accordance with the ordinary 
phonetic usages of the Dravidian languages. In Telugu every word 
ending in du receives in pronunciation an obscure nasal, whether it 
has a place in the written language or not; and there are many 
instances in Tamil also of the insertion of this nasal before a final du 
for the sake of euphonisation, when it m quite certain that there was 
no such nasal originally in the word in which it is found — e.g. t Aydu t 
there, indu, here, and gdndu, where, are euphonised forms of ddu f 
tdu , and yd$u. Compare also karaydi, a spoon, Tam., with the morc^ 
primitive Telugu garife. The Tamil noun of number signifying two 
must, therefore, have been iradu originally. In the G6nd ranu, the'/ 
of irandu has disappeared altogether, a change which is in accordance 
with the Malay&lam corruption of ondu, one, into onn\ The Urfton 
word for two, euotan , is probably Dravidian. In tlrdon, otan (from the 
llmdi gotan) is a suffix of each of the first three numerals ; conse- 
quently en is to be regarded as the fir&on root ; and this seems to be 
analogous to the Dravidian er. 

I have little doubt that the root of the Dravidian word is native, not 
foi eigii, though it is difficult now to identify it with certainty. I can 
scarcely agree with Dr Gundert in connecting it with the root of iru\, 
darkness, ird, night, a root which also, he thinks, appears in fr, to saw. 
If we consider the latter verb, however, with its derivatives, apart from 
its supposed connection with iru}, darkness, it may be found to supply 
us with the true root, ir means not merely to saw, but still more fre- 
quently to pull asunder, to Bplit ; and from division into two by the act 
of pulling asunder, ir, ir , the word for two, may have been derived. 
The radical form of ir, two, was doubtless short, ir; but the earliest 
shape of ir, to pull asunder, may also have been short, as monosylla- 
bles ending in consonants seem generally to have been. There is 
another root common to all the Dravidian languages, ir, to be ; but 
this seems to be quite independent both of ir, dark, and of ir, two. 

I find that Mr Kittel, also, in the Indian Antiquary for January 
1873, derives the Dravidian word for two from fr, to split, especially 
to split off a branch; whilst or, one, he considers to mean a unit 
without a branch. It seems to me, as I have already mentioned, pro- 
bable that the word for one was originally a noun, and that the verbal 
meaning to coalesce, to resemble, was a secondary development. The 
case, however, does not seem to me quite so dear with respect to the 

r 
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origin of the word for two. On the whole, the concrete seems to me 
likely to have been older than the abstract ; that is, the noun or adjec- 
tive two would, I think, naturally come into use earlier than the verb 
to separate into two, to split. 

There are no analogies to ir, two, in any of the Indo-European lan- 
guages, and I am doubtful whether any real analogies to it are dis- 
coverable even in the Scythian group, except perhaps in the Caucasian. 
The Brahui vindicates its claim to be regarded as in part Dravidian, 
or at least as the inheritor of an ancient Dravidian element, by the 
close affinity of its Becond and third numerals to those of the Dravidian 
tongues. In Brahui, two is irat ; and when this word is compared 
with the Brahui ant, one, and musit, throe, it is evident that in each 
of these instances the final it or at is a formative suffix which has been 
appended to the root Consequently ir, the root of ir-at, seems abso- 
lutely identical with the Dravidian ir. Even the Brahui formative evinces 
Dravidian affinities — e.g., compare irat with the Canareso noun of 
number era^u, and especially with the Tamil derivative traffu, 
double. „ 

The nearest analogies to the Dravidian ir which I have noticed in 
other families of tongues are in the Caucasian dialects— c.#., in the 
Georgian ori; in the Suanian (a dialect of the Georgian) era or xeru , 
in the Lazian ear ; and in the Mingrelian thiri ■ compare also the 
Armenian ergon ; the Chinese arh or dr. In the Samoiedo family of 
tongues, several words are fonnd which bear at first sight some resem- 
blance to the Dravidian ir. These are tit , tide, and especially are or 
tiri. It seems improbable, however, that the Dravidian ir aroso from 
the softening off of the initial » of these words ; for in the Finnish 
family this same 9 appears as ir; whence two is in some dialects of that 
family kit ; in Magyar ket, lcetto ; and in Lappish quekt. It has also 
been shown that an initial k is a radical element in the majority of the 
Scythian words for two; and hence, though the Mongolian Jcurdn 
(for kuyardn), twenty, becomes in Manchu ar-in , in Tuikish igir-mi , 
we cannot venture to compare this Manchu or with the Dravidian ir 
or er; for it is certain that the latter was never preceded by k, or 
any other consonant, so far back as the Dravidian languages can be 
traced. 

Three. — The neuter noun of number signifying three or a triad ie 
in Canareso mftru; in Tclugu mddu; in Tamil mdntu (pronounced 
mdndru, mdndu , and mdnu ) ; in Cuorg m&ndu; in Malay &lam mdnn’; 
in Tuju mtyi (j in Tu]u regularly represents r ; com. 4ft «*» with 
dru in the other dialects); in Gdnd it is mtind; in Tuda mdd; in 
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The numeral adjective three, which is employed in three persons, 
thirty, three hundred, and similar compounds, is either md or md. 
The long mil is found in the Tamil, Tu)u, and Canarese epicene nounB 
m&var ,. mdvar-u, three persons, and in the Canarese mdvattu , thirty. 
The shorter form, mu, is used in three hundred, which in every one 
of the Dravidian dialects is mdnndru (Tu]u munnddu) ; and we see 
it also in the Tamil muppattu , and the Telugu mupphei , thirty, and in 
the Telugu muggur-u, three persons. The primitive and most char- 
acteristic form of the neuter noun of number is evidently that of the 
Canarese mdr-u, from which it seems clear to me that the Tamil 
m&rvr-u (mundr-u) has been derived, by the Bame nasalising process 
as that by which oru, one, was converted into otitu. I do not thin), 
it probable, with Dr Qundert, that muru was altered from mundru . 

It was shown in the section on “ Sounds,” that the Tamil r is oftt n 
changed into d in Telugu: heuce mdr-u and mdd-u are identical; 
ami it is more probable that mdd-u has been altered from mdr-u, than 
that mdr-u was altered from mdd-u. s and r evince in many 
languages a tendency to interchange, generally by the hardening of 
s into r ; consequently the Brahui mus , three seems closely 

allied to the Canarese mdr , and still more closely to the Tuju mdjt. , 

The vowel of mdr-u was, I have no doubt, originally short, but it 
is doubtful whether the r of mdr-u Bhould bo considered as a formative 
or as a part of tho ancient root On the whole, it seems probable 
that the r is radical. The final consonants of dru, Tam. six, and of 
&ru, seven, belong unquestionably to the roots of those numerals. 
Moreover, when we compare mun-ndru, three hundred (the same in 
all the dialects), with in-ndru, two hundred, in Telugu and Canarese, 
and when it is remembered that the latter has certainly been softened 
from ir-ndru Uu Tamil iru-ndtu), it seems to bo probable that mun- 
ndru has been formed in a similar manner from mur-ndru, and 
consequently that mur, not mu, was the original root of this numeral. 
The same conclusion iB indicated by a comparison of the Telugu 
tddaru , two persons, and mugguru, three persons. It seems probable, 
therefore, that mu originally was followed by a consonant; and the 
softening off of this consonant would naturally account for the occa- 
sional lengthening of mu into md. 

I have not been able to discover any analogy to this numeral either 
in the Scythian or in the Indo-European tongues. The only extra- 
Indian resemblance to it is that which is found in the Brahui ; and 
this circumstance is a striking illustration of the existence in the 
Brahui of a Dravidian element. The total absence of analogy to the 
Dravidian mur in other families of languages leads me to conclude 
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that it muBt have been derived directly from some Dravidian verbal 
root. The Latin aecundua is undoubtedly derived from aequor; and 
Bopp connects the Indo-European tri, three, with the Sanskrit root 
fir', to pass over, to go beyond, signifying that which goes beyond 
two. If this derivation of tri be not regarded as too fanciful, a some- 
what similar derivation of mur from a Dravidian verbal root may 
easily be discovered. There are two verbal roots which present some 
points of resemblance — viz., mttu, to go beyond, to pass, and mdru, 
to change. The nearest root, however, is mutu (mvrugu, Tam.), to 
turn, from which comes the verbal noun niutti, a turn, a succession, 
repetition. 

Dr Gundert derives mdndru from mu, the radical portion of mun , 
before. The root mu appears in various compounds with the meaning 
of before, ancient ; as also mil, a lengthened form of the same root. 
Both mu and md mean before, and both mu and md mean three. 
The identity of the two words seems therefore very probable. It is 
not clear to me, however, how a word meaning before, caine to be 
used for the numeral three. This word is used in its proper sense 
as the basis of the Dravidian ordinal number ‘ first,’ which is murdol in 
Tam., mo-dalu in Tel., mo-dal in Cam ; and it is difficult to suppose 
that the same root should be used also in an improper sense to denote 
another numeral. Mr Kittel derives mdndru from mu, but interprets 
mu as meaning to advance, grow, a further advance. This is ingenious, 
but I cannot find any authority for this meaning, mudu means not 
growth, as he represents, but priority, age, ripeness. A secondary 
word, muttru , means completeness. He considers mdru. Can., a 
secondary form of the root mu or md; Tu, he says, being frequently 
used to produce such forms. On the contrary, a final tu, which is 
not radical, seems to me very rare. 

The neuter formative du seems to be contained in various shapes in 
the first three numbers, ondru , iratjdu , mdndnt, and also, as will be 
seen, in eindu, five, du is equivalent to du, and with the addition of 
the nasal becomes qdu. ondru points to an older or-dv; irandu to 
ir(a)-du; and mdndru to mdrdu, or, as the scholars whose opinions 
are mentioned above think, to md-du. 

Four. — The Dravidian noun of number signifying four, or a quater- 
nion, is in Conarese ndlku; in Coorg ndlu; in Telugu ndlvgu; in 
Tu}u ndT ; in Malay&)aui ndl, ndngu; in Tamil ndlu , ndnkn; in Tuda 
ndnF; in G6ud ndlu; in UrAon ndkh-otan. 

The adjectival or crude form of this numeral is ndl or nal. In 
Tamil it is n/U-u, in some Telugu compounds nal; and this adjectival 
form is often used as a nous of number, instead of ndlku, Ac. In 
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composition ndl undergoes some changes. The quantity of the included 
vowel, which is long in all the rest of the dialects, is short in Telugu 
compound numbers — e.g., compare the Tamil ndrpadu, the Can&rese 
ndlvattu, and the Malay&Jam ndlpadu , forty, with the Telugu n&lubkn; 
-and the Tamil" ndn-ndru and the Canarese ndl-ndru, four hundred, 
with the Telugu n&n-ndru. 

The final l also is subject to change. In Tamil it is changed into r 
before p, as in ndrpadu, forty; and before n it is assimilated and 
becomes w, in both Tamil and Telugu — e.g., ndnndru (in the one), and 
nanwdru (in the other), four hundred ; in Coorg, nd. Those changes 
of l, however, are purely euphonic. It is evident from a comparison 
of the above forms, that ndl (or, as the Telugu seems to prefer it, n&l) 
was the primitive shape of this numeral ; to which ku or gu was sub* 
sequently added as a formative, in order to constitute it a neuter noun 
of number. Thil formative leu (pronounced gu) is a very common otic 
iu the Dravidian languages — e.g., nan-gu , Tam. goodness, from nal 
( nan) good. The only numeral to which ku or gu is appended is ndl. 
The g which appears in Telugu in the rational plurals, such as dru- 
guru , six persons, is not to be confounded with this formative gu. 
In such connections Tamil UBes v euphonic instead of g (e.g., 
aru-(v)-ar), which proves that g does not add to the grammatical 
expression, but is merely euphonic. Even in Telugu druvur-u may be * 
Used instead of drugur-u. 

The change of 1, in Tamil, into n, before the k of this appended 
formative, ku, is an euphonic peculiarity which requires to be noticed. 
In modem Tamil, l in this conjunction would be changed into r ; but 
the change of l into it, before k or g, which we find in the Tamil noun 
of number ndn-gu, is one which, though now uncommon, appears to 
have been usual at an earlier period of the history of the language — 
e.g., compare Pan-guni, the Tamil name of the month March-April, 
with the Sanskrit name of that month, Phalguna, from which it is 
known to have been derived. This change of l into «, in ndn-gu, 
must have been made at a very early period, seeing that we find it 
also in the Tuda ndnK. 

nangu in Tam. (from nal) means goodness, beauty ; nangu, in Mai 
beauty. In Cau. nal is good ; nali, pleasure, as a verb, is to love. This 
is the meaning of nal i Q Tam., doubtless another form of nal — e.g. f 
nanbu, love; Tel naluvu, beauty. One of tbe meanings of nal in 
poetical Tamil is liberal, plentiful, abundant. Comparing this with the 
use of ndl, four, for many, general, the., may we venture to assume tfaat 
we have here the origin of the name of this numeral ? Mr Kittel says 
that “ the idea of evenness seemB to have guided the Dravidians in the 
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formation of this word.” I cannot find * even, 1 however, amongst the 
meanings of nal in any of the dialects. If this meaning existed, it 
would suit very well the purpose for which it is used. 

In the entire family of the Indo-European languages there is not 
one language which contains a numeral signifying four, which in the 
smallest degree resembles the Dravidian ndl. Here the Brahui also 
fails us ; for it is only in the first three Brahui numerals that we find 
traces of Dravidian influences, and the rest of the numerals of that 
language, from four to ten inclusive, are of Sanskritic origin. 
Though other analogies fail us, in this instance Ugrian affinities are 
more than usually distinct. The resemblance between the Finnish 
tongues and the Dravidian, with respect to the numeral four, amounts 
almost to identity, and can scarcely have been accidental. Compare 
with the Dravidian nal, the Cheremiss nil; the Mordvin, nile, mien, 
the Vogul n He; the Ostiak nel, ml, vjtdla, nieda, vjeda; the Finnish 
proper neljd; the Lappish nielj, nelje , nelld; the Magyar nfyy (pro- 
nounced neidf). The root of all these numerals is evidently nil or nel, 
the resemblance of which to the Dravidian ndl or nal is very remarkable. 
The Magyar ntgy seems to have lost the original l, through the tendency, 
inherent in the Finnish idioms, to regard l and d as interchangeable. 
The Ostiak njedla or nedla, in which d and l form but one letter, a 
cerebral, constitutes apparently the middle point of agreement. 

Five. — The Dravidian numeral noun five is in Canarese eid-u or 
aydru; in Telugu eid-u; in Tamil ordinarily eind-u, occasionally, espe- 
cially in the colloquial dialect, afij-u ; in Coorg ami; in Malay &]am 
anju; in Tuju tin* ; in Tuda i Ush or t2 /. The G6nd has seighan or 
teiyan, a word which is derived like adrdn, six, from the use of s as an 
euphonic prefix ; eiyan is to be regarded as the correct form of the OOnd 
numeral. The Ur&on, and other rude dialects of the North Dravidian 
family, exhibit no analogy to any of the Dravidian numerals above 
four. In Telugu compounds, the word for five is not eid-u, but hv-u — 
e.g., padihin-u , fifteen. In this case the medial h is purely euphonic, 
and used for the prevention of hiatus, as in the parallel instances of 
pada(h)dtu , sixteen, and padi(h)edn, seventeen. The Telugu possesses, 
therefore, two forms of five, eid-u and Sn-u ; and the Tamil eindu 
■hows how eidu may have been converted into Hu, vis., by the 
insertion of an euphonic nasal and the subsequent assimilation to it 
of the dental. 

The numeral adjective five is in most of the Dravidian dialects e», 
in Telugu and Tuda $. In Tamil, and also occasionally in Canarese, 
ei is in combination converted into ein or eim (in Coorg im) by the 
addition of an euphonic nasal Thus fifty (five tens) is in Canarese 
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eivatt-u, in Tamil eimbad-u (eim-pad-u), in Telugu ibhei (i-bhti), in 
Tujn eiv€L Five hundred is in Canarese ein-ntfr-u, in Tamil eiH- 
fitiru, in Teluga &-ndr-u, in Tu(u eiw&du. We see the numeral 
adjective five, and the noun of number five, in juxtaposition in the 
Tamil ti-{y)-eind-u, five times five, ei remains &1bo in its pure, un- 
nasalised form in the Tamil eivar ( ei-(v)-ar ), five persons. The nasal 
» or m, which follows ti in the compounds eimbad-u, fifty, and 
eiMjdr-u, five hundred, is not, 1 believe, to be confounded with the 
n of the Tamil eind-u , or the Telugu Guru, but proceeds from a different 
source. It is an adjectival increment ; and is added by rule, not only 
to this numeral adjective ei, five, but to many similar words which 
consist of a single syllable, of which the final is a long open vowel, 
when such words are used adjectivally. Thus we find in Tamil not 
only such compounds as eindiifti (ei-n-tiiici), the five conditions, and 
nmbulan (< d-m-pulan ), the five senses ; but also ketnnodi (kci-v-no<jty, 
a snap of the finger, and ketmben ( kei-m-pcn ), a widow. This adjec- 
tival euphonic addition seems to be an abbreviation of am or an, and is 
probably identical with the inflexional increment. See the section on 
“ Nouns : Inflexion.” What appears to me to prove that rim is not 
the root of eindu, but only an euphonic form of ei, is the circumstance 
that it is found only before words beginning with hard consonants 
and nasals. Before vowels and semi-vowels it is invariably ei. It 
may be doubted whether the Tam^ Canarese ei or the Telugu f is 
the better representative of the original numeral; but the evidence 
of the various dialects preponderates in favour of ei 

A remarkable resemblance must have been noticed between the 
Sanskrit pafichan, five (in Tamil paUja) and the Tamil and Molay&lam 
aflju. It h&B already been mentioned that ei or eindu is the ordinary 
form of thi't word in Tamil. The shape in which the word is perhaps 
most commonly used in the colloquial dialect is afiju , and this form 
of the word is occasionally, but rarely, used in the classics. So rare 
is its nse in correct Tamil, that it is not given at all in the “ Nannftl,” 
the classical Tamil grammar, or in any of the classical Tamil diction- 
aries. It is found, however, in the “ Kura},” which iB a dear proof 
of its right to a place in the language. The ordinary use of afiju or 
aUchu in Malay&jam and colloquial Tamil, & nd its occasional use in 
poetical Tamil, have naturally led some to suppose that anju, not 
eindu, eidu , ei, was the original form of this numeral, and that it was 
derived from the Sanskrit pafiehan by the easy process of the soften- 
ing away of the first consonant. Instead, however, of this supposition 
being confirmed by a comparison of the various Dravidian idioms, and 
of the various fqrms under which this numeral appears, as would be 
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the case if the analogy were real, it appears to me to be dissipated by 
comparison, like the apparent analogy which has already been observed 
between the Malay&lam orm', one, and the English one. 

The primitive radical form of the Dravidian numeral five is, as 
we have seen, ei or e, as appears from its use as a numeral adjective. 
The abstract or neuter noun of number is generally formed from the 
numeral adjective by the addition of some formative. The formative 
suffix which is added to ir-u, two, is du; and by the addition of d-u, 
a still more common Bhape of the formative, ei becomes ei-du, five, or 
five things; which is in itself a neuter noun, though, like all Buch 
nouns, it is capable of being used without change as an adjective. 
This Buffix d-u is an exceedingly common formative of neuter appel- 
lative nouns in the Dravidian languages, particularly in Tamil ; and 
is doubtless borrowed from, or allied to, the final d-u of ad-u, it, 
tho neuter singular of the demonstrative pronoun, eid-u, the numeral 
noun of both the Canarese and the Telugu, is evidently the original 
and most regular form of this word, eid-u could not, I believe, have 
been corrupted from anj-u, or even from eind-u, but the corruption of 
eind-u and aiij-u from an original eid-u will be Bhown to be in perfect 
accordance with usage. 

The first change was from eid-u to eind-u, by the insertion of an 
euphonic nasal, as in the former instances of ira4-u, two, changed 
into irand-u. This euphonic insertion of n after oertain vowels is 
so common in Tamil, that it may almost be regarded as a rule of 
the language ; and hence preterite participles which end in Canarese 
in ed-u, always end in Tamil in n-du — e.g., compare altd-u , Can. 
Laving wandered, with aleind-u , Tam. When eidu had been changed 
into eind-u, Tamil usages of pronunciation facilitated a further optional 
change into txnj-v, or aiij-u. It is a rule of colloquial Tamil that 
wliuu nd is preceded by ei or », it is changed in pronunciation into 
nj. This change is systematically and uniformly practised in the 
colloquial dialect, and it has occsoionally found its way into the classical 
and poetical dialect also. 

Moreover, in changing eind into ei/lj, there is a further change of 
the vowel from ei to a, in consequence of which einj becomes anj. 
This change almost always takes place in Malay&jam, and also in the 
pronunciation of the mass of the people in Tamil. Thus, pareindu, 
Tam. having spoken, becomes in Malaykjam parafiiiu ; and in this 
instance we see illustrated the change both of ei into a, and of nd 
into ft/ consequently the perfect regularity of the change of eind-u, 
five, into aiij-u, i is established. Where the Malay&lam does not change 
nd into ft>, it changes it into nn — e.g,, nafandv , Tam. having walked, 
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is in Malayfijam nadannu. This illustrates the process by which 
eind-u became ein-u in Tuju, and 8n-u in the Telugu compound 
padi(h)$n u } fifteen. It is thus evident that the apparent resemblance 
.of the Dravidian affju, to the Sanskrit pafUshan is illusory. It dis- 
appears on examination, and the slight resemblance which does exist 
is found to arise from the operation of Dravidian principles of sound. 
Consequently ei or S must be regarded as the sole representative of 
the Dravidian numeral, and with this it is evident that neither paii- 
chan , nor any other Indo-European form haB any analogy whatever. 
The Sanskrit paflcha is used in the Dravidian languages in Sanskrit 
compounds, but it is never confounded with eindu or aUju by native 
scholars. 

In some of the Finnish tongues the word for fivo has some slight* 
resemblance to the neuter Dravidian numeral eid-u. The Vogul 
i it ; the Ostiak vet or vuet; the Magyar ot (pronounced somewhat 
like H). This resemblance, however, seems purely accidental, for the 
final t of the Ugriun word for five appears to be radical, whereas 
the final d of the Dravidian noun of number etd-u is simply a neuter 
formative. The Chinese u may perhaps be compared with the 
Dravidian numeral adjectivo ei. 

Dr Gundert, in his private communication to me, and more fully in 
the Journal of the German Oriental Society for 1869, advocates the 
don ration of the Dravidian word for five from the Sanskrit pafUdut. 
After arguing that the Dravidian padi, ten, is derived from the Sanskrit 
pankti , a row, a row of fives, ten, he proceeds to say — “ If now the 
Sanskrit root pafich serves, by means of the word pankti derived from 
it, for denoting ten, it is very probable that five also is derived from the 
Bame word. In Canarese an initial p is regularly changed into h, which 
the other dial< 1 ts readily reject. The Canarese hafichu, to divide, seems 
thus to show that the Tam. and Mai. aUju (fivo) is only a far-advanced 
tadbhava of paiicha. One feels further inclined to derive the Sanskrit 
amia, a portion, from tlio aforesaid pailchu , aiiju, as a Sanskritising of 
a popular word.” I confess I do not feel convinced. I have gone 
over each Btep of the ground again, and can find no flaw in the 
evidence from which I conclude that ei is the oldest form of the Dra- 
vidian numeral ; and as that is the form we are always brought back 
to, it seems to me safest to accept it as the point from whioh we 
should start. 

What appears to be the radical meaning of ei t In some languages 
the word used to signify five properly means a hand, or is derived from 
a word which has that meaning, — the number of fingers in each hand 
being five. In Lepsius’s opinion, the word for ten, whioh is used in all 
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the Indo-European dialects, had its origin in the Maeso-Gothic tai-hun, 
two hands. Applying this principle to the Dravidian languages, ei, 
five, might be presumed to be derived from kei, Tam. a hand, by the 
process of the softening away of the initial consonant. On the other 
hand, there is no evidence of this process having taken place in this 
instance, or of ei having ever been preceded by k or any other conson- 
ant. Though this origin of the word fails us, we need not go out of 
the Dravidian languages for a derivation ; and it » increasingly pro- 
bable, after the first few numerals have been left in the mystery in 
which they were found, that each higher numeral in succession has 
been derived from a Dravidian root. It is admitted that the roots of 
six, seven, eight, aud nine are Dravidian ; why should we have to look 
to Sanskrit for the root of five alone 1 The Tamil root ei, which is 
identical in form with that of the numeral for five, gives a meaning 
which is as appropriate as we could wish. The abstract noun formed 
from this root is eimei, another form of which iB eidu, the meaning 
of which is, close juxtaposition without contact, separation by slight 
intervening spaces, like growing stalks of corn or the laths or a roof, 
or like the fingers of the hand held up and expanded for the purpose 
of denoting the number five by signs. This word eidu is formed from 
ei by the addition of the neuter formative du, precisely as the Tel.- 
Can. eidu, five, appears to me to have been formed ; and the identity 
of the two words in composition and Bhape, and their dose resemblance 
in meaning, are certainly remarkable. 

I find that Mr Kittel ( Indian Antiquary for January 1873) agrees 
with me in considering the Dravidian word for five independent of the 
Sanskrit paOchan. He sayB — “ aydu is ay + du, ayndu is ay + bindu + 
du. aiiju too at + bindu + du, the du having become ju. Couf. * One."' 
Mr Kittel writes the word as ay, this being one of the wayB in which the 
word is written in Canarese. ei is more common even in Canarese, and* 
the only form used in the othor dialects. He goes on to say — “ The 
rule is, that when to certain long roots, for instance miy (mi) and bey 
(hi), du is joined, the root is shortened and the bindu put between 
(mindu, bendu). This rule may also explain the short u in this case 
before the bindu in ailju. Wherever the du is again dropped, and at 
the same time the bindu is retained, the theme is optionally ail or ayn, 
ayn, aym." Mr Kittel’s illustrations are from Canarese, but the same 
tendency has been shown to exist in Tamil also, in connection with the 
formation of the preterites of verbs. (See Roots, p. 112.) In Tam. vi, 
to be burned, becomes by this rule vendu, having been burnt, mi, to 
bathe, Can., is not in Tamil, except perhaps under the shape of ntndu, 
to swim.] The derivation of eidu, five, from aydu, Can. to obtain. 
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given by Mr Eittel, does not appear to me satisfactory. This word 
aydu is in classical Tamil tydu } with the same meanings to arrive at, 
to obtain, ey in Tam., like itu in Con., means to throw ; but I do not 
find in either of these words any trace of the meaning which is neces- 
sary for Mr Kittel's explanation, viz., “ the counting of the fingers of 
one hand, forming a going or one turn, a turn. 11 

Six . — In all the Dravidian dialects, the difference found to exist 
between the neuter noun of number six and the numeral adjective 
is extremely small. The numeral noun is dru in Tamil, Telugu, 
Canarese, and Malay &jam, and dr in Tpda; in G6nd s-Ardn. In 
Tuju it is Aji, a form which bears the same relation to dru that mdji, 
Tuju, three, does to the Canarese nvdru. 

The numeral adjective differs from the noun of number with respect 
to the quantity of the initial vowel alone, and in some cases even that 
difference doos not exist. In all Tamil compounds in which dr-u i! 
used adjectivally, it is shortened to dT-u—e.g. t avubadu , sixty. The 
vowel is short in the Canarese aravattu , the Tuju ajipa, and the Tolugu 
(Vtuvei, sixty ; whilst it is long in tho higher compound Arvnuru , Can., 
Ajinddu , Tuju, and dnidru , Tel., six hundred. In Tamil it iB short in 
six hundred, but long, as in the other dialects, in six thousand. The 
adjectival form of the numerals may as I have already said, be regarded 
as the original, and the form of the abstract noun of number, where 
any difference exists between it and the adjectival numeral, as a 
secondary form, aru, therefore, not dru, seems to be the primitive 
Bhapo of the Dravidian word for six. Tho numbers two and five take 
the formative du ; * one ’ also probably takes the same formative ; 1 four * 
takes hu. Six and seven, on the other hand, form nouns of number, 
not by means of the addition of a formative particle, but by the length- 
ening of the included vowel. Mr Kittel notices that one of the mean- 
ings of dru in old Canarese is to be strong, or to strengthen, and infers 
that “ the numeral seems, therefore, to convey the idea of addition ; 
a further addition.” This iB one of the meanings given to dru in the 
“ Sabdamaiiidarpaija ” (Kittel’s edition), the other being the common 
Dravidian one of drying up. This dru, however, like the numeral 
dru, seems to point back to an older oru, and am gives no meaning 
like this in any of the Dravidian dialects. Its root-meaning seems to 
be to break off as a string. Hence as a verbal noun it would most 
naturally mean severance, a section. The connection between this 
meaning and that of six is not very dear, but still a connection must 
exist somehow, for it seems to me nearly certain that this aru is the root. 
The idea of the old Dravidians may perhaps have been, that with the 
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number six, ■which was the first of the numbers requiring to be reckoned 
on the second hand, a new section of numerals commenced. 

No analogy whatever can be traced between this Dravidian numeral 
and any word for six that is contained in the Indo-European languages ; 
and no trustworthy Scythian analogies are discoverable. In Magyar 
six is hat; in the Turkish languages dlty, dlte , Ac. It may be sup- 
posed to be possible that the first syllable of the latter word, dl, is 
allied to the Dravidian dr, in virtue of that interchange of l and r 
which is so common in the Scythian tongues. It may be conceived, 
also, that the Turkish alt and the Magyar hat are allied. I have no 
faith, however, in these indistinct resemblances of sound ; for the Magyar 
hat seems originally to have had a hard initial consonant, hot is the 
corresponding numeral in Lappish, and kuut , kuuri in Finnish, in Chere- 
miss hU; whereas there is no reason to suppose that the Dravidian dr 
ever commenced with a consonant ; nor do I suppose it very likely that 
in the rude Scythian tongues, in which even the numerals of cognate 
dialects differ from one another bo widely, any real analogy with the 
Dravidian numerals above four would be discoverable. I have 
already remarked in the introduction, 11 Affiliation of Dravidian Lan- 
guages,” the numerals of every family of languages in the Scythian 
group differ bo widely from every other as to present few points of 
resemblance. 

Seven. — The Dravidian noun of number seven is in Tamil and 
MalayAJam, U-u in Canarese, if in Tuju, id+i in Telugu. These differ- 
ences are in accordance with the rule that the Tamil deep, liquid, semi- 
vowel r becomes d in Telugu, and \ in Canarese. In the Tuda this 
numeral is Uzh; in Mahadeo G6nd, y-Hb or y-Ud; in Seoni G6nd, bro. 
A Tamil poetical form is erumei. 

The numeral adjective seven, which is used in the compound num- 
bers seventy, seven hundred, Ac., exhibits a few trivial differences from 
the noun of number. In Tamil, £r-u is shortened to tr-u when used 
adjectivally, like dr-u, six, which is similarly shortened to ar-u. In 
Tulu, seventy is efpa, seven hundred ifnddu. In Canarese, seventy is 
eppattu, in which not only is £ shortened to e, but the radical consonant 
U answering to the Tamil y, has been assimilated to the initial consonant 
of the succeeding word. In tlndru, Can. seven hundred, this assimila- 
tion has not taken place. In Telugu, the 4 of &d-u does not appear to 
be very persistent. In Hndru, seven hundred, d becomes f as in the 
Canarese ; and in debhei, seventy (for edubheC), the initial vowel e has 
been displaced, as that of rtirfu, two, according to a peculiar usage of 
the Telugu, which was explained in the section on ft Sounds.” This 
displacement of the initial vowel shows that the e of the supposititious 
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edubhei was short, as in the corresponding Tamil and Canarese com- 
pounds. As in the case of the other numerals, the short form fru, is 
to be regarded as the original : this in Tamil means, to rise. Sru, its 
verbal noun, would mean a rising or increase — an appropriate meaning 
for the Isecond numeral in the new section of five fingers. 

It cannot be determined with perfect certainty which of the three 
consonants f , d, or \ was the primitive one in this numeral ; but as 
the Tamil r changes more easily into / or d than either of those con- 
sonants into r, and could also be changed more easily than they into 
the n of the Gdnd, possibly f, as in Tamil, is to be regarded as the 
primitive form of this consonant, from which d and \ were derived. 
It is more probable, however, that /, d, and r are to be regarded 
merely as different modes of representing in writing one and the same 
primitive sound. 

No resemblance to this Dra vidian numeral is to be found in any or 
the Indo-European languages ; and the slight apparent resemblances 
which may perhaps be traced in some of the Scythian tongues are not 
trustworthy. Compare with the Telugu M-u, the Turkish yedi; the 
Turkish of Yarkand yrttah (the root of which appears in the Ottoman 
Turkish yet-mish, seventy) ; and the Magyar het. In Armenian, seven 
is yotn, in Tahitian hetu. The h of the Magyar numeral and the y of 
the Turkish may be identical; but both have been derived from a 
haider sound, as will appear on comparing the Magyar het with the 
Lappish kietya, and with the corresponding Finnish aeit in aeitsemdn. 

Eight. — The Tamil numeral noun effu, eight, bears a remarkable 
resemblance to the corresponding numeral of the Indo-European family, 
which is in Latin octo, in Gothic ohtau. It especially resembles affa, 
the manner in which aahfan, Sans, eight, is written and pronounced in 
classical Tamil, in which it is occasionally used in compounds ; hence 
it has naturally been supposed by some that the Tamil effu has been 
derived from, or is identical with, this Sanskrit derivative uffa. It 
will be found, however, that this resemblance, though so close as to 
amount almost to identity of sound, is accidental, and that it disap- 
pears on investigation and comparison, even more completely than the 
resemblance between onn’ and one, afiju and pancha. 

The Dravidian noun of number eight is in Tamil effu, in MalayA]am 
eff-u, in Canarese enf-u, in Telugu enimidi or enmidi, in Tuju cryma, in 
Qdnd anumdr or armur , in Tuda eff, in M&di ermadi . The corre- 
sponding numeral adjective, which should by rule exhibit the primitive 
form of the word, is tru In Tamil is used adjectivally for eight in 
all compound numerals — e.g., eipbadu, eighty, e^-ndrw, eight hundred, 
as also in miscellaneous compounds, such as eq-haiyan, be who has eight 
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eyes, BrahmA The same form is used adverbially in ery4ru, eight 
times seven. In Canareae, in which the numeral noun is eiifu, en is 
used as the numeral adjective in emar-u, eight persons (Tam. tnmar ) ; 
whilst in embattu, eighty, n is changed into m through the influence 
of the labial initial of the second member of the compound. In enfu- 
nUru, eight hundred, the numeral noun is used adjectivally instead of 
the numeral adjective. The Tulu numeral substantive is enma. The 
adjectival form of this numeral, as apparent in enpa, eighty, is simply 
ety, as in Tam., Can., Mai., from which it is evident that ma is not a 
part of the root, but an addition to it, which from its resemblance to 
me, the formative of abstract nouns in Tu}u and Canarese ( mei in Tam.), 
and especially to ma, the same formative in Mai., may be concluded 
to be identical with it. enma would thus mean eight-ness. enmei is 
found in Tamil, but only with the meaning of poverty, from el, poor. 
I am indebted for this Tulu derivation to Mr Kittel. I had previously 
been inclined to connect ma with pa, ba , the., contractions of patta, 
ten, in consequence of the resemblance of the Tu]u enma to the Telugu 
enimidi, the midi of which must be from padi, ten. ' * 

The Telugu noun of number enimidi, though it closely resembles 
the Tu)u enma, appears to differ considerably from the Tamil <W<^and 
the Canarese enfu; but the difference diminishes when the numeral 
adjectives are compared. The Telugu numeral adjective used in 
enabadi or enabhei, eighty, is ena, which is almost identical with the 
Tamil-Canarese en.- There is a poetical form of this word, enb'adi, the 
en of which seems quite identical It is no objection to this that the 
Tel n is dental, whilst that of the Tamil-Canarese is lingual, for this 
is of very common occurrence ; comp. Tel. tnnv, to count, with the 
Tam. enifu or tty. In enamandru or enama^dugur-u, eight persons, and 
enamannd.ru, eight hundred, the m of enimidi, eight, evinces a ten- 
dency to assume the place of an essential part of the root. It will be 
shown, however, that midi is not a part of the root of this numeral, 
but an addition to it ; and consequently eij, or en, without the addition 
of m, may be concluded to be the true numeral adjective, and also the 
root itself. Thus, the apparent resemblance of the Tamil effu to the 
Sanskrit derivative affa (euphonised from as/ifa) disappears as soon 
as the various forms under which it is found are compared. 

The primitive form of the neuter noun of number derived from ety 
is evidently that which the Canarese has retained, viz., e^fu, which ia 
directly formed from eiy by the addition of fu, the phonetic equivalent 
of or du — a common formative of neuter nouns, and one of which 
we have already seen a specimen in eradu, two, and eindu, five. The 
Tamil effu has been derived from epfu by a process which is in accord- 
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Alice with many precedents. It is true that in general Tamil 
refrains from assimilating the nasal of Buch words as ci*fu t and often- 
times it inserts a nasal where there is none in Canareae — e.g., irandv, 
Tam. two, compared with the Canarese eradu ; still this rule, though 
geneipVis not universal, and is sometimes reversed. Thus, penfe, 
Can. a hen (in modern Canarese ktyfei/u), has in Tamil becomo peffei 
— a change exactly parallel to that of etifu into effu. 

Much difficulty is involved in the explanation of enimidi , the Telugu 
noun of number which corresponds to e(fu and entu. eni, enu, ena or 
en ( enabadi , enubadi, enbadi, eighty) is evidently identical with the 
Tamil-Canarese en : but what is the origin of the suffix midi ? This 
midi becomes ma in Borne instances — e.g., enama-ndru, eight persons; 
enamanmiru, eight hundred ; and the Tu}u noun of number eight is 
enma. Shall wo consider midi to be synonymous with padi, ten, 
and enimidi , eight, to be a compound word, which was meant to signify' 
two from ten 1 It will be shown under the next head that in the 
Telugu tommidi , nine, midi is without doubt identical with padi , ten. 
If so, there would seem to be a valid reason for supposing that the 
muii of enimidi, eight, is also derived from the same source, and ap- 
pended to en with the same intent. It will be shown in our examina- 
tion of the Dra vidian numeral ten that padi has becomo greatly cor- 
rupted in compounds, especially in Telugu ; in which the second 
syllable has disappeared in compounds above twenty. If midi, iden- 
tical with padi , were liable to a similar corruption, as is probable 
enough, we may boo how enimidi would be softened into enama (in 
enamctndru , enamanndru), and also into enma in Tula. It is* a charac- 
teristic of the Scythian languages that they use for eight and nine 
compounds which signify ten minus two aud ten minus one. In some 
instances an original uncompounded word is used for eight ; but nina 
ie always a compound. The Dravidian word for nine is, I have no 
doubt, formed in this very manner ; ancl this seems to be* also a 
rational explanation of the origin of the Telugu word for eight. On 
the other Laud, in the Tamil-Canarese idioms, en by itself is UBed to 
signify eight, without any trace of the use in conjunction with it of the 
word pattu or padi, ten. It is also deserving of notice that in the 
Telugu enabhei , eighty, the Becond member of enimidi has disappeared. 
enabhei is of course for enabadi, but if enimidi is eight, eighty ought to 
be enimidibadu The use of ena or en alone in the numeral eighty shows 
that ena or en alone, without midi , means eight. 

It is difficult to determine whether the disuse of ten as a component 
element in the numeral eight of the Tamil and CanareBe is to be 
regarded as a corruption, or whether the use of ten by the Telugu in 
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the construction of eight is itself a corruption, arising from the influ- 
ence and attraction of the principle 'which was adopted in the formation 
of the next numeral, nine. On the whole, I consider the latter sup- 
position the more probable, and therefore regard the Tamil-Canarese 
en (in Telugu en or ena) as the primitive shape of this Dravidian 
numeral. 

Max Miiller supposed en must be identical with er, properly tr, two. 
Mr Clay’s theory respecting the origin of the Telugu enimidi is almost 
identical with this. He supposes the tni of this word to be derived 
from el t in elli, TeL to-morrow, or next day, and this he supposes to be 
an old word for two. In this way he would bring out the meaning 
which is apparently required by enimidi — viz., two from ten. This 
derivation seems very plausible, but unfortunately I can find no trace 
of el having ever meant two. elli is evidently identical with the Tulu 
elle, to-morrow, and apparently identical also with el t Tam. a day 
(root-meaning, a limit, a term), so that its use in Telugu and Tu]u to 
denote to-morrow Beems analogous to the use of ndfei in Tamil, which 
is used to mean to-morrow, but of which the real meaning i* simply a 
day. Compare the formation of ell-undi, Tel. the day after to-morrow, 
with that of the Tamil ndfeirnindru, the same, literally, waiting over 
to-morrow. I have already shown that the midi of enimidi disappears 
altogether in ena-badi, eighty, and that the en or ena, which in that 
word represents eight, is probably identical with the Tam.-Can. eri. 1 
feel constrained therefore to adhere to the explanation I have given. 

en. has no resemblance to any numeral belonging to any other lan- 
guage, whether Indo-European or Scythian ; and it cannot, I think, 
be doubted, that it was first adopted into the list of numerals by the 
Dravidian people themselves. We have not to go far to seek for a 
derivation, en is a primitive and veiy common Dravidian root, signi- 
fying either to reckon or a number, according as it is used as a verb or 
as a noun. As a verb, it ia in Tamil en (vulgarly ennu), in Telugu 
entiru, in Canarese en-uau. We have an instance of its use as a noun 
in eijr&uvadi, Tom. a book of arithmetic, literally a number book. 
After the DravidianB of the first age had learned to count seven, they 
found they required a higher numeral, which they placed immediately 
above seven and called en, the number — an appropriate enough term 
for perhaps the highest number which they were then accustomed to 
reckon. A similar mode of aeizing upon a word which denotes pro- 
perly a number or any number, and using it restrictively to denote 
some one number in particular — generally a .newly-invented, high 
number— da found in other languages besides the Dravidian. Thus, 
in Lappish, lokhc, ten, means literally a*number, from lokket, to count. 
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CompRre the origin of the Aryan word for nine, navan, literally the 
new (number). 

Nine. — In all the Dravidian idiomB the numeral nine is a compound 
word, whioh is used indifferently and without change as a noun of 
number and as a numeral adjective. 

The second member of the compound numeral nine is identical with, 
or evidently derived from, the numeral ten, the differences between it 
and that numeral being such as can be accounted for by the phonetic 
tendencies of the various Dravidian dialects. 

The principal forms which this numeral assumes are the following 
in Tamil it is onbad-u , in Malay &Jam ombadu , in Canarese ombfiattu, 
in Coorg oyimbadu , in Telugu tommidi , in Tu]u ormlta, in Tuda 
oupath \ in Kota ormpalu ; in each of which instances the second mem- 
ber of the compound plainly represents ten. In G6nd, nine iB said 
be anma. A word for nine in poetical Tamil is tondu ; this means 
also old. It is a curious circumstance that, whilst the Sanskrit word 
for nine means the new (number), one of the Dravidian words for nine 
means the old (number). Another word for nine in jioetioal Tamil is 
onbdn , in which pdn represents ten. 

In ordinary Tamil, ton is patt-u ; nine is onhad-u (on^pad-u, eupho- 
nically on-bad u) ; and not only is it evident that patt-u and pad-H are 
allied, but the resemblance becomes identity when pad-u , the second 
member of onbad-u , is compared with the representative of ten in 
trubad-v, twenty — literally twice ten — and similar compound nume- 
rals. Moreover, onbad-u itself becomes onbatt-u when used adverbially 
— t.g.y onbatt'-frr-u , nine times Beven. in ancient Canarese, ten was 
patt-u, as in Tamil In modern Canarese it changes by rule into 
hatt-u ; nevertheless the original labial retains its place in the com- 
pounds ombhatt-u, nine, and embatt^u, eighty ; from which it is evident 
that in Canarese nine is formed from ten, by means of an auxiliary 
prefix, as in Tamil. In Telugu alone there is some difference between 
the word which separately signifies ten and the second member of 
tommidi, the compound numeral nine. Ten is in Telugu padi, whilst 
nine is not tompadi or tombadi, but tommidi ; and nine persons is 
tommandugur-u. It can scarcely be doubted, however, that tommidi 
has been euphonised from tombadi. In the other compound numerals 
of the Telugu (twenty, thirty, <fcc.), in which padi forms of necessity the 
second member, the corruption of padi into bhei or vei is still greater 
than in the instances now before us. It may be regarded, consequently, 
as certain that the second member of the Dravidian word for nine ia 
identical with the word for ten. We have, therefore, now to inquire only 
into the origin and signification of the first member of the compound. 

Q 
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In the Tamil onbadu, on is the auxiliary prefix by which padu is 
specialised, and wo have the same prefix in the poetical form, onbdn. 
on is in Malay&lam and Canarese om, in Coorg oyim. This on hoe 
been supposed to be identical with the first portion of the Tamil ondrv , 
one (in Canarese and Coorg ondu, in Telugu ovdu, in Malay&lam onn\ 
in Tu)u onji) ; and Dr Qundert (in his private communication to me) 
expresses himself in favour of this supposition. In Tujn, nine is 
ormba , in the Kota dialect ormpatu, in each of which forms we can- 
not but recognise a development of the ordinary Dravidian or, one, 
from which the compound word for nine will take the very appropriate 
meaning of one from ten. The supposition that the on and om of 
the Tam. -Can. words for nine has the same origin as the Tu}u, <fcc., 
and is used to express the same meaning, has certainly much to recom- 
mend it. As padin-ondru, Tam. eleven, meanB one added to ten, so 
on-badu, nine, might naturally be taken to mean one from ten, or one 
before ten. There are some difficulties, however, in the way of this 
supposition. I can find no distinct trace of the syllable on, standing 
alone, having ever stood for one. The form we alwtfjrs or to 
which we are always obliged to come back, is or or or. But another 
and greater difficulty comes to view when we compare the 'F&nul 
on-badu with the Telugu tom-midi. We have here a prefix beginning 
with t y which points to the possibility of the Tamil on having origi- 
nally been ton , and the Canarese om having been tom. What is still 
more worthy of notice is, that in the higher numbers, even in Tamil, 
into which nine enters, on is represented by ton (or its equivalent tof ) — 
e.g.y toijntiru, ninety, toffdyiram, nine hundred. In Telugu we find tom 
not only in tom-mtd% , nine, but in tom-bhii or tom-badi t ninety, and 
tomma-nndru, nine hundred. In Canarese we find the same prefix 
in tom-bhattUy ninety, though nine is ombhatlu , and nine hundred is 
omUiaiyx-ntiru. In Coorg, nine is oyim-badu,, whilst ninety, ttondru, 
follows the Tamil, and nine hundred, ombei-ndru, the Canarese. The 
Tu)u word for ninety is toypa, in which Soip evidently stands for the 
tom or tof of the other dialects : nine hundred is ormba nddu. The 
Tuda word is inpath. Even in Tamil a poetical form for nine has an 
initial t. This is toruiu, of which we cannot doubt that the first 
portion, ton, is allied to the tom of the other dialects. The original 
shape of this prefix must have been tof. The final l is changed into a 
nasal, according to a well-recognised Dravidian law of sounds, not only 
when followed by a nasal, but even when followed by certain hard 
consonants, ef + ney, sesame oil, becomes trwty ; kal+malei, stony 
hill, kanmalet. So also iel + du, having gone, becomes iendru; and 
kof + du, having taken, koirfu (the. latter becomes more completely 
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nasalised in the Tula equivalent Icon and the Telugu lconu). Hence from 
tol, old, before, with the neuter formative du, comes tondru, antiquity ; 
and from to/, an alternative form of the same root, comes tondu, the 
wprd under consideration, meaning also antiquity, priority, but contain- 
ing amongst its many meanings that of nine. The Telugu tom appears 
to have been derived from tol } not to/, though both forms were doubt- 
less identical originally ; and in Telugu the meaning, first, before, is 
more distinctly developed than in Tamil — e.g., toli-vdramu, the first 
day of the week; tolnddu , the day before. This gives us a satis- 
factory explanation of the prefix by which in Telugu nine, in Tamil 
and Malay&iam ninety and nine hundred, in Canarese ninety, aro 
formed. It properly means the number standing next in order before 
the number to which it is prefixed. Thus in Telugu nine means th< 
number before ten ; in Malay&Jam, Tamil, and Coorg, ninety means 
the number before a hundred; and in Malay&lam and Tamil nine 
hundred means the number before a thousand. The word for nine 
sometimes found (as has been mentioned) in poetical Tamil, toQdu, 
means properly before ; but, as used, it signifies, like the Telugu word 
for nine, the number before ten. When the Telugu, Tuju, and Canarese 
numbers for ninety are compared with the Tamil, Malay&lam, and 
Coorg, we are struck with tho greater regularity of the latter com- 
pounds. The Telugu tom-bhei and the Canarese tom-bhattu are meaut to 
denote nine tens ; but tom, tho prefix used to denote nine, does not 
properly mean nine at all, but is only the first part of the numeral 
nine, which is itself a compound. The Telugu anc 3 , Canarese compounds 
for nine hundred, tommatmUru and ombkayi-ndru, are formed on the 
same plan, but with a fuller representation of both parts of the 
number nine, which they adopt as their first member. The Tuju 
word for ninety, ionpa, is very curiously constructed. Comparing it 
with elpa, seventy, and enpa, eighty, it Beams evident that pa means 
ten ; but iorh the first part of the word, finds no place, as the corre- 
sponding Telugu and Canarese particles do, in the Tuju word for nine. 
It appears to be the equivalent of the tol , ton , and tom of the other 
dialects, the meaning of which is, bofore ; but in ordor to bring out 
the meaning of ninety, this particle should have been prefixed to a 
hundred, like the Tam. -Mai., not to ten. In Tamil and Malay&lam, 
on the other hand, tho composite numeral nine is altogether loBt 
Bight of in the construction of the compounds ninety and nine 
hundred, and these compounds are formed in perfect accordance with 
rule by prefixing to/, before, to the word a hundred, to form ninety, 
and the same to/ to a thousand, in order to form nine hundred. In 
these instances to/ is used in its proper original signification of before, 
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without any reference to the use of the same prefix (if indeed it be 
the same that is used in Tamil, as it certainly » in Telugu), to form 
nine. We should naturally expect to find the Tamil-Canarese word for 
nine formed in the same manner, and by means of the same prefix, as 
the Tamil and Malay&lam words for ninety and nine hundred ; and if 
we could suppose the oldest form of the Tamil nine to have been 
toKrbadu, and that of the Canarese tom-bhattu, corresponding to the 
Telugu tom-midi , this would have been the case. As it is, we must 
consider it possible that the prefix of the Tamil-Canarese word for 
nine may be a representative of the word for one ; though the reasons 
why we should prefer to derive the Tamil on and the Canarese om, 
like the Tolugu tom, from tol or to{, before, with the initial t softened 
away, seem to me still weightier. 

The native Tamil grammarians derive the prefix tol, in the words 
for ninety and nine hundred, directly from onbadu , the word for nine. 
First, they say, the badu of onbadu is lost ; then on is changed into 
ton; then this is changed into tol. (See “Nannftl.”) The plan of 
deriving anything from anything was evidently not unknown to the 
ancient grammarians of the Tamil country. 

It seems scarcely necessary now to add, that there is no affinity 
whatever, as some have surmised, between the initial portion of the 
Tamil onbadu and the Greek ima, the Sanskrit form of which is 
navan . The Manchu onyan , nine, has not only some resemblance to 
the Dravidian word, but seems to be a compound formed on similar 
principles. Nevertheless the ultimate component elements of the 
Manchu word — emu, one, and juan, ten — have no resemblance what- 
ever to the Dravidian. 

Ten . — In all the Dravidian languages the words used for ten are 
virtually the samo ; in Tamil patt-u, in modern Canarese hatt-u, in 
the ancient dialect patt-u, in Tuju patt\ in Telugu padi, in Tuda 
pattu, in G6nd pudth. In those Tamil compound numerals in which 
ten is the second member — e.g., xrubadu, twenty, pattu becomes padu 
(euphonically ppadu or badu), which is in close agreement with the 
Telugu padi. In Tamil poetry we sometimes find pdn (euphonically 
bdn), instead of pattu, aa the second member of such compounds — e.g., 
onbdn, nine, irvldn, twenty. This may possibly be an euphonically 
lengthened form of pan , equivalent to pad-u. 

In the Tamil compound numerals under twenty, in which ten con- 
stitutes the first number, nineteen is patton-badu, the first portion of 
which, when compared with the last, appears to be an adjectival form 
of padu, seeing that the word used for ten in all the other compounds 
ib certainly adjectival Twelve is pannirandu, the first portion of 
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which, pan, is either an abbreviation of padin, the adjectival form of 
tan in general use, or is identical with pan, the supposititious radical 
form of pdn, the poetical word for ten mentioned above. In all the 
other compound numerals in Tamil, the first portion representing ten 
is padin , which is formed from pad-u, the radical form, and in, the 
adjectival formative — a particle which is much used, as we have seen, 
as a locative and ablative case-Bign, as a Bign of the possessive, and 
still more frequently as an inflexional increment. The addition of in 
converts a noun into an adjective. (See “ Nouns.") padin is the 
form of the word for ten which enters most commonly into other com- 
pounds — e.g., padinmar , ten persons, padinmadangu , tenfold. The 
Malay&lam forms are identical with those of the Tamil, with the 
exception of the word for twelve, pandirendu or pandrendu , in whiclfc 
the pan of Tamil and the other dialects is represented by pand. 

The Telugu simple numeral padi, ten, is evidently identical with 
the Tamil padu (the root form of pattu), just as adi, Tel. it, is evi- 
dently identical witjji adu, Tam. In the compounds under twenty, 
padi undergoes more changes than the corresponding Tamil word. In 
eight and nine it becomes midi ; in the numbers above ten, padi, pada, 
pad, or padd, with the exception of twelve, which is panneij.du ( pan - 
nejidu) ; compare panniddara , twelve persons, and nineteen, whioh is 
pandommidi (pan-tommidi ). The pan of the Tamil compound here 
appeara twice. In the compounds from twenty upwards, in which ten 
is the second member of the compound, and is a numeral noun, padi 
is materially changed. In twenty and sixty it. is altered to vei, in 
thirty to phei, in seventy to bbhei, and in the other numbers to bkei. 
This change is effected by the softening of the d of padi, after which 
pad or ba-i would naturally become bei, and then vei. 

In Canonic, ten is hattu, by the change of p into h, which is usual 
in the modem dialect ; in tho ancient dialect, as in Tamil and Malay- 
&lam, it is pattu. In the compound forms between ten and twenty, in 
which ten is used adjectivally, and is the first portion of the word, 
pattu is generally represented by padin, as in Tamil. The exceptions 
are eleven and twelve, in which pad is replaced by pan — t.g., pan - 
nondu, panneradu. Before one thousand in old Canarese we find 
payin instead of pan or padin. In the compounds above twenty, in 
which ten holds the second place, pattu (hattu) becomes bhattu or 
vattu, or remains pattu, according as euphony requires. The difference 
between Oanarese and Coorg, with respect to ten and the numerals 
into which ten enters, are so slight, that only one need be mentioned. 
In the numbem from thirteen to eighteen inclusive, pattu is represented 
in Coorg, not by padin, but by padun, which is evidently an equiva- 
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lent form. The Tu]u uses pat? for the noun of number, and part, 
pad, padUn, and pddn, as the numeral adjective. In twenty and up- 
wards, patC becomes pa, va. In compounds like irvatonji, twenty-one, 
the tt' of patt' is represented by U In p&flntf, seventeen, we find an 
euphonic lengthening of the vowel of patt, the only thing resembling 
which, in any of the dialects, is the poetical Tamil pdn. 

Dr Gundert (in the private communication already referred to) 
suggested the possibility of the Dravidian word for ten, padu or padi, 
being directly derived from the Sanskrit pankti, and more recently (in 
the German Oriented Society's Journal for 1869) he has advocated this 
derivation in more decided terms. “The word for ten,” he says, 
“ which Caldwell derives from a Dravidian root, pad , is nothing but 
a tadbhava from pankti (Sans.), a row of fives, ten. Prom this first 
we have the tadbhava pandi (Tam.), a row of guests, th to panda, , ten 
(still retained in the Mai. jxmd-iru , twelve). It bears also further 
abbreviation in padu , padi, pei (in Tamil also pani, properly panni), 
whilst it is found lengthened again by the suffix of the neuter termina- 
tion tu (Tam. pattu, from pad-tu)” * 

It seems, I admit, more reasonable that the Dravidians should have 
borrowed their word for ten from their Aryan neighbours thar that 
they should have borrowed from them their word for five. Ten being 
not only a higher number, but one that could not fail soon to acquire 
a special value in calculation, it would not surprise us to find the word 
for this number borrowed by a less cultured people from a more cul- 
tured. On the other hand, the word used in all the Dravidian lan- 
guages for a hundred is native; one of the Telugu words for a 
thousand is native ; and it is only the words for the high abstract 
numbers, a lakh and a crore, that are invariably borrowed from the 
Sanskrit If bo, the possibility of the Dravidiau word for ten having 
been borrowed from the Sanskrit is met by the improbability of this 
being done by people who could invent words of their own for a hun- 
dred and a thousand. Besides, if the Dravidians felt any temptation 
to borrow from the Sanskrit its word for ten, they would naturally, aa 
it seems to me, have chosen daian, the word which they found in con- 
stant use, instead of pankti , a derivative from paheha , five, denoting 
ten in certain compounds ouly (e.y., pankti grtva , one who has ten 
necks, M&vaqa), but generally meaning merely a row. pankti is some- 
times used in Telugu without alteration in tatsama compounds with 
the meaning of ten; but the tadbhava panti, which is somewhat nearer 
the Dravidian word for ten in appearance, has never this meaning, but 
only means a row. In Tamil, the tatsama pankti is unknown ; but there 
are two tadbkavat , pandi and patt i, both signifying a row, of which 
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the former generally means a row of guests. No trace of the meaning 
of ten adheres to either of these words, nor are padu or padi ever 
supposed by native scholars to be derived from pankti, or connected 
with its tadbhavai , pandi or patti, notwithstanding the fondness of 
native scholars for deriving everything they can from Sanskrit. The 
two words are kept carefully separate in pronunciat : on and usage, and, 
as far os appears, it was only in its secondary meaning of a row that 
the old Dr&vidians thought fit to borrow the Sanskrit word. Dr 
Gundert’a strongest point is the use of pand for ten in pandirendu, 
the Malay&lam word for twelve. The strength of this point seems to 
me, however, a good deal diminished when we compare the word he 
refers to, pandirendu, Mai., with panniranda, Tam., pannmdu, Tel., 
panneradu , Can., and especially with the Tuju pad’rM (for pacTradd"). 
in which latter word the n of the other dialects has altogether disap- 
peared. Compare also the CanaTese pannondu , eleven, with the paditi - 
otidru or padinonn * of the Tamil and Malay&lam, and especially with 
tin- pattonji of the Tuju. When we find the pan which represents ten 
m the word for eleven in one of these dialects resolving itself in two 
other dialects into padin (from padu and iw), and in one coming back 
bodily to patC, it is but reasonable to suppose that the pan of the 
word for twelve has also originated in this way ; and if this explana- 
tion holds good for pan , it will also, os appears, hold good also for 
]xuid t which is, after, all, a little nearer padin than pan itBelf is. Even 
on the supposition of pan being, not a corrupted form of paditi, but an 
old equivalent of pad-u (surviving in Tam. • ru-b&n, twenty, possibly 
lengthened from pan *), it would not be necessary for us to look.to the 
Sanskiit pankti for an explanation of it, for pan might very well be 
supposed to have the Bame relation to padu or padi that am or an, the 
obsolete demonstrative pronoun, has to adu or adi , the forms now in 
use in Tamil and Telugu respectively. I prefer, notwithstanding this, 
deriving the pan of the various words for eleven and twelve from 
padin, and would give the same explanation to the pand of the 
Malay&lam word. 

Though I am not prepared to accept the derivation of the Dravidian 
padu or padi from pankti, yet I admit the difficulty of deriving this 
word satisfactorily from a Dravidian root. It is to be remembered, 
however, that it is equally, if not more, difficult to determine the root 


* Native Tamil grammarians consider the final dn of the poetioal irupdn (pro- 
nounced irubdn), twenty, &o., aa a poetioal expletive. I should prefer calling it 
a poetical formative. The foot, however, that they oonsider p the only represen- 
tative of ten in such Words, shows that the supposition that pdn sometimes stood 
for padu or pattu at an anoient period, must be advooated with caution. 
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of the Sanskrit daian. If the final du or di of padu or pad* is a 
neuter formative, as it may be concluded to be from the analogy of so 
many other numerals, we have to look for a verbal root like pa, from 
which padu or padi would naturally be derived, pa is not now found 
standing alono as a verbal root, even in Tamil, but there is a large 
number of roots extant of which pa is the base (pad, pan, pam, pap, 
par , pal, with lengthened, specialised formB of the same), the generic 
meaning of which is extension, increase, multiplication ; and possibly 
pardu (or pa-n) may be derived from this base. I may suggest also 
an alternative derivation — viz., from pag-u, to divide. The classical 
Tamil grammars teach that pattu may, in certain connections, be 
written pahdu — e g., oru pahdu , one ten, iru pahdu, two tons.* The 
use of this h, which is the peculiar Tamil letter called dydam, and a 
sort of guttural, is generally considered pedantic (see “ Sounds : 
Alphabet"), but in this instance it may be supposed to represent an 
original guttural consonant, which could only have been £ or g. This 
would give us pag-u, to divide, as the root of pafydu, and pahdu would 
then correspond to the ordinary derivative from this root fwgudi, a 
portion (classical Tam. pdl, pdttru , pdnmei), a division. The meaning 
the word would then convey would suit the purpose to which the 
numeral ten is put exceedingly well. Another and very common cor- 
ruption of pagudi, a division, is pddi, half. 

Since the above was written I have seen Mr Kittel’s paper on the 
Dravidian numerals, in the Indian Antiquary for January 1873. 
His remarks are as follows : — 

“1CL pattu, pandu, pannn, padin , padu, padi, payin , pay, pa [root], 
pattu [Can.], pam, pronounoe pattu [Tam. to be pronounced pattrii], 
to come together, join; a joining or combination of ail the ten 
fingers.” 

To this he appends the following note : — 

“The first three forms are quite regular — ie., par + tu ( tu = du . 
oonf. ottu under No. 1), par + dv ( - pandu, see No. 1). The single d 
in the three subsequent forms at first sight looks strange; but all 
difficulty iB removed when considering the form pa in the end [begin- 
ning]. This pa is unchangeable, whereas the liquid r falls under the 
rule of Hithilatva (c£ No. the rule that in many eases a liquid 

before h, g, d, is so slightly sounded that no double eonsonant is 
formed, and accordingly has simply been dropped, so that pa + du (eft) 

* This explains the peculiar word fur ten, in what is styled ancient Tamil, 
which we find in Dr Hunter's *' Comparative Dictionary." This is orvpahadu 
(so also mbakadu, nina, and intpakuda, twenty), the meaning of which, when the 
words are separated, is #rn pa\du, one ten. 
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has remained : ede, erde , breast ; baduhu , bardvJcu, life [class. coll. 
Can.] d appears twice in the form of y ; see under No. 3, and 
compare the / (a known coguato of y) under Nos. 1 and 6 [Tu}u]. 
-We add that pankti [Sana], when meaning the number 10, is a tad- 
bhava of the Dravidian pattu, just as muktd [Sans.], pearl, is a tadbhava 
of muttu, and sukti [Sans.], a carl, a tadbhava of suttu.” 

Doubtless pattu could have been regularly derived in the way Mr 
Kittel describes, yet I am unable to accept this derivation ; for, as a 
matter of fact, 1 can find no trace of r in the words for ten in any of -the 
Dravidian dialects, pattu, in Canarese, is paxtu (pronounced pattru) in 
Tamil, and paffu in Telugu. porta, Tam., means, it iB true, to unite, to 
solder, to adhere, &c., but its radical meaning is to grasp. Metaphy- 
sically it means attachment. I consider it a secondary theme, of which 
the primitive form is par 1 , which, from a comparison of the related 
secondary themes in Tamil — pan, intrans. to escape, part, trans. to 
pluck, para, to fly, parti, to utter a sound — must have meant to 
move rapidly. It is noteworthy that Mr Kittel, so far from considering 
pattu, Drav. to be a tadbhava of pankti , Suns., turns the tables 
on Sanskrit by representing pankti itself to be a tadbhava of pattu. 

A Hundred. — In all the Dravidian dialects this word is ndr-u. 
Telugu, in addition to wSr-u, has vanda. In Tuju, ndr-u becomes 
nddu , which is an illustration of the tendency of that dialect to soften 
down the hard r of the other dialects into d or j. 

I have not been able to discover any resemblance to ntir-u in any 
other family of tongues. In no two Scythian stems do we find the 
same word used to express this high number; nor indeed amongst 
such rude tribes could we expect to find it otherwise. One and the 
same word for hundred, slightly modified, is used in every language of 
the Indo-European family, a remarkable proof of the unity and ancient 
intellectual culture of the race ; and the Finnish word for a hundred, 
sata , has evidently, like some other Finnish words, been borrowed 
from that family of tongues. 

In Telugu and Malay&iam, ndru, ndru, ashes, powder, is identical 
with ndru, nrfru, a hundred. In Tamil, ashes, to reduce to ashes, is 
nfru, pronounced nearly like ndru. The word is written both with f 
and with d in Tel. and Mai ; so that the difference in Tamil between 
ntxu, ashes, and ntiru, a hundred, resolves itself into a mere question 
of pronunciation. There cannot be any doubt that we have here the 
origin of the Dravidian word for a hundred. Dust, powder, would 
naturally appear to a primitive race an appropriate name for a number 
which must have seemed to them innumerable. 

A Thousand. — The Dravidian words for thousand are dyiram, Tam. 
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and Mai; advira, and also aavara, Can.; vttu, Tel.; sAra, Tujn. 
sdvira or tavara, and sdra, are evidently identical ; and we may safely 
derive both from the Sanskrit sahatra, The Tamil Ayiram also is an old 
corruption of the Sanskrit. Dr Gundert derives it thuB : aahaaram , 
tahatiram, a-a-yiram, Ayiram, A priori we might have expected to 
find the Dravidian languages borrowing from the Sanskrit a word for 
expressing this very high numeral. The Telugu word for thousand, 
v$l-u, is a purely Dravidian word, and is the plural of veyi or vfyyi 
( vcyu-lu ); vi is also used. I am inclined to connect this word with 
the root vt, to be excessive, to be hot, harsh, dec. 

Ordinal Numbers. — It is unnecessary in this work to devote much 
attention to the ordinal numbers of the Dravidian languages, seeing 
that they are formed directly, and in the simplest possible manner, 
from the cardinal numbers, by means of suffixed verbal participles or 
participial forms. The only exception is that of the firat ordinal, viz., 
the word signifying first, which in most of the Dravidian languages, os 
in the Indo-European, is formed, not from the cardinal nuinCdr one, but 
from a prepositional root. In the Canarese and Malay&jam, the 
numeral one itself is the basis of the word used for first. The : .vsc of 
the first ordinal in Tamil and Telugu is mudal , a verbal noun signify, 
ing priority in time or place, or a beginning. This, like all other 
Dravidian nouns, may be used adjectivally without any addition or 
change ; and therefore mudal alone, though signifying a beginning, is 
often used as an ordinal number in the sense of first. More frequently, 
however, it receives the addition in Tamil of Am, which is the usual 
suffix of the ordinal numbers, and is in itself an aoristic relative par- 
ticiple of the verb Ag-u, to becoma When mudal is used in Telugu 
without the usual ordinal or participial Bnffix, it requires to be put in 
the inflected form — e.g., not modal , but modafi. The verbal noun 
mudal is connected with the postposition mun , Tam. before ; so that 
there is the same connection between the ordinal number first in the 
Dravidian languages, and the postposition before, which is observed to 
exist in the Indo-European languages between the preposition pra, 
Sans, before, and prathama, oe, dec., first. Though the Tamil 
mien , before, is allied to mudal , first, yet neither of those words exhibits 
the ultimate root The n of mien appears in the verb mundu, Tam. to 
get before ; but it does not appear to have had any place in mudal t of 
which dal is a formative termination belonging to a numerous class of 
verbal nouns, and mu alone is the root, mudal, though itself a verbal 
noun, is also used as the root of a new verb, signifying to begin. I 
have no doubt that all these words and forms spring from mu as their 
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ultimate base, mu is evidently a word of relation, signifying, like the 
Sanskrit pra, priority ; and with it I connect mid, Tam. to be old, pro- 
perly mu, as found in mudu, antiquity, this also being a species of 
priority, vis., priority in time. In all the Dravidian idioms, the other 
ordinal numbers, from two upwards, are formed directly from the car- 
dinal numbers by the addition of formative suffixes. The same suffix 
is added to every numeral in succession, without change either in the 
cardinal number or in the suffix itself. 

The ordinal suffix of the grammatical Tulugu is am, which is instead 
of aga , from agu , to become, the g of which verb is generally changed 
into v — e.g., mddava , third: Canarese adds ane to the cardinal 
numbers — e.g., mdrani, third : the ordinal of the Tamil is formed by 
adding dm to the cardinal — e.g., mdndrdm , third. The clear and 
certain origin of the Tamil suffix dm from dgum , poetically and 
vulgarly dm, the aoristic relative participle of dgu, to become, illus- 
trates the origin of the suffixeB of the Telugu and Canarese, which, 
though considerably changed, arc undoubtedly identical with the Tamil 
in origin. 

The adverbial forms of the Dravidian numerals are formed by means 
of another class of suffixes from the same auxiliary verb dgu, to 
become. In this instance the suffixes which are used by Tamil, 
doadu , Ac., are neuter participial nouns used adverbially. Oftentimes, 
however, adverbial numerals are formed by the addition of nouns 
signifying succession, dec., to the cardinal or ordinal numbers — e.g., 
iru-murei, Tam. twice, literally two times 

The multiplicative numbers, as has already been stated, are the same 
as the numeral adjectives. 

Affiliation. — It only remains to inquire what evidence respecting 
the affiliation of the Dravidian family of tongues is furnished by the 
preceding investigation of the numerals of that family. 

The evidence is not only decidedly opposed to the supposition that 
the Dravidian languages are derived from the Sanskrit, but also, so far 
as it goes, seems inconsistent with the supposition of the descent of those 
languages from the Aryan family. Even if we accepted Dr Qundert’s 
theory that the words for five and ten are Sa&Bkrit tadbhavas , that 
would only prove that the less cultured people had borrowed certain 
words from the more cultured. Borrowing something from a friend 
is one thing, being related to him is another. An ultimate relation- 
ship of some sort between the Dravidian languages and those of the 
Indo-European family may perhaps be deduced, or at least guessed at, 
from other departments of the grammar; but on this point, as it 
appears to me, the numerals are silent. The only resemblance I can 
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find between the Dravidian numerals and those of any Indo-European 
language (excluding for the present the debated fixe and ten), is the 
resemblance of the Telugu oka , one, to the Sanskrit Ska, as well as to 
the Ugrian og , ak, and okur; and in that instance it seems possible 
that the Sanskrit itself may have inherited a Scythian numeral, the 
numeral for one of the Greek, Gothic, Celtic, <fcc., being derived from a 
different base. All the other numerals of the Indo-European languages 
can be traced to the same forms, and are virtually identical ; and hence, 
when we find in the Dravidian numerals, as I think we do, no resem- 
blance to those of the Indo-European tongues, with the exception of 
the abnormal Sanskrit Ska , we seem to be compelled to conclude that 
the Dravidian languages cannot be Indo-European. 

On the other hand, a comparison of the Dravidian numerals with 
those of the Scythian tougueB appears to establish the fact of the 
existence of Scythian analogies in this department, as in many others, 
of the grammar of the Dravidian family. The resemblance between 
the Dravidian one and four, especially the latter, and the correspond- 
ing numerals in the Finno-Ugrian languages, iB so remarkable, that we 
may almost regard those numorals as identical. The Borne statement 
applies to the word for * one ’ which is found in the Scythian version 
of Darius’s cuneiform inscriptions at BehiBtun. The numeral four, and 
the other numerals above one, are not contained in that unique relic 
of the ancient Scythian Bpeech of Central Asia ; and in this case the 
negative argumont proves nothing. Professor Hunfalvy doubts the 
relationship of the Dravidian word for 4 one 1 to tliAt in the Finno-Ugrian 
languages. He shows that the resemblance of the Votiuk og, one, to 
the Telugu oka, diminishes considerably when it is compared with the 
Finnish yht (yksi); but he refrains from showing that there is any 
similar diminution of resemblance in the case of the Dravidian numeral 
four, the identity of which with the Finno-Ugrian word he must, I 
think, have admitted. The fact that the Dravidian word for four, 
which seems not only to resemble, but to be identical with, the Finno- 
Ugrian word, cannot be explained, as most of the Dravidian numerals 
can, by derivation from a Dravidian root, seems to me to odd weight 
to the supposition thaff this resemblance can scarcely be regarded as 
fortuitous. It may perhaps be thought that the resemblance of only 
two numerals at most (one and four), out of ten, cannot be considered 
to prove much ; but it is to be borne in mind that this' resemblance 
is all, or nearly all, that is generally observed in the Scythian languages 
themselves between the numerals of one family of languages and those 
of other families belonging to the same group. Where the arithmetical 
faculty is not strongly developed, words of number are formed slowly 
and irregularly, and are easily changed or forgotten. 
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Much light is thrown by tlio pronouns on the relationship of languages 
and families of languages ; for the personal pronouns, and especially 
those of the first and second person singular, evince more of the qua- 
lity of permanence than any other parts of speech, and are generally 
found to change but littlo in the lapse of ages. They are more per- 
manent even than the numerals, the signs of case, and the verbal 
inflexions j and though, like everything else, they are liable to change, 
yet their connections and ramifications may be traced amongst nearly 
all the languages of mankind, how widely soover sundered by time or 
place. In some instances the personal pronouns constitute the only 
appreciable point of contact or feature of relationship between lan- 
guages which appear to have belonged originally to one and the same 
family, but which, in the lapse of time and through tho progress of 
mutation, have become generically different. This remark especially 
applies to the pronouns of the first person, which of all parts of speech 
appears to be the most persistent. A remarkable peculiarity of tho 
Japanese is the absence of personal pronouns, properly so called. Usage 
alone determines which of the three persons is denoted ; as in English, 
it is usage that determines that f your Bervant 1 means I, and * your 
honour/ you. 


SECTION I.— PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 

1. Peonoun or the Fibst Person Singular. 

Comparison of Dialed s . — Our first inquiry must be, what appears to 
have been the primitive form of this pronoun in the Dravidian lan* 
gnages ? A comparison of the forms it assumes in the different dialects 
may be expected to throw much light on this question. It will be 
well to exhibit the facte of the case first, with only such explanations 
as seem to be necessary, reserving to the end the consideration of the 
inferences which the facts appear to establish. 
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I must here remind the reader of what I have said in the Introduc- 
tion respecting the relation subsisting between the classical and collo- 
quial dialeots of the principal Dravidian languages. There u a pre- 
sumption in favour of the antiquity of words and formB found in the 
literature of those languages, especially when found in the grammars 
and vocabulariSs, which are at least seven or eight hundred years old, 
and are regarded as works of authority ; but on the whole it is Bafer to 
regard those words and formB, not as necessarily more ancient, but 
only as probably more ancient, and certainly more classical. Jn citing 
those dialects, therefore, I shall cite them, not, as has generally been 
done, under the names of the ancient and the modem dialects, but as 
the classical and the colloquial 

It will be seen that in all cases I compare, not only the nominatives 
of the personal pronouns found in the various dialects, but also th& 
inflexional bases of the oblique cases and the pronominal terminations 
of the verbs. The base of the oblique cases of tbo pronoun of the first 
person in the Indo-European languages seems altogether unconnected 
with the base of the nominative. In the Dravidian languages it is 
evident that the nominative and the inflexions of this and of all pro- 
nouns are substantially the same. Differences, it is true, are apparent, 
but they are comparatively insignificant, and are generally capable of 
being explained. Where the inflexion differs from the nominative, but 
agrees with the verbal endings, we may reasonably suppose tho in- 
flexion a better representative than the iiominative of the oldest shape 
of tho pronoun. In most of the dialects, the included vowel of each of 
the personal pronouns is long in the nominative, short in the inflexion. 
In such cases, the inflexion might be supposed to be an abbreviation 
of the nominative, made for the purpose of enabling the base to bear 
the weight o( the case-signs. On the other haud, as in the Dravidian 
languages the nominative of the personal pronouns is only u&d when 
it is emphatic, the lengthening of the included vowel of the nominative 
may be regarded merely as a result of emphasis. On the whole, the 
latter supposition seems preferable. (Compare the lengthening of the 
vowel of several of the numerals, when used not as adjectives, bat as 
substantives.) It soems desirable also to compare the plural forms of 
this pronoun with the singular. The mode in which the personal pro- 
nouns are pluralised will be explained under a separate bead; but the 
plural forms themselves will be cited here, for the sake of the light 
they may be expected to throw on the initial consonant and included 
vowel of the singular. In all cases it will be found that the ultimate 
base of the singular and that of the plural are identical. 

Unlike the Indo-European tongues, as best represented by the Vedie 
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Sanskrit, in which the plural of the first person has the force of * I and 
they,’ and that of the second person * thou and they,' the plurals of the 
Dravidian languages seem to be simply the singulars with the addition 
of suffixes denoting plurality. The reader is requested to remember (see 
note on Transliteration, preceding Sounds) that in most of the 
Dravidian dialects y has come to be pronounced before initial e — e.g., 
in Tamil, en, my, is pronounced yen. This y (and the corresponding 
v or to before o) has frequently made its appearance in the translitera- 
tion into the Roman character of wordB commencing with e, and some- 
times even in cases where a comparison of dialects was the object in 
view, ffo notice will be taken of this euphonic y of pronunciation in 
the following analysis. I cite each word as it is written by the best 
classical writers, believing that the written form of the word best 
represents the manner in which it was actually pronounced when tho 
language was first committed to writing. If y appears anywhere in 
this analysis, it is because in that instance y has a place in the written 
language, and appears to be radical. 

In colloquial Tamil the nominative of the pronoun of*' the first 
person singular is ndn: in classical Tamil it is ydn or ndn, more 
commonly the former. The “ Nanniil,” the most authoritative grammar 
of this dialect (the date of which cannot, I think, be later than the 
eleventh century), gives both forms, ydn or ndn, but always places 
ydn first This proves nothing, I think, respecting the relative an- 
tiquity of the two forms ; it only proves that ydn was regarded by 
the author of the “ Nannftl,” as it is still regarded, as more elegant 
than ndn. The inflexion of this pronoun in both dialects i Ben. It is 
here apparent, and will be seen in all the other dialects also, that the 
included vowel vibrates between a and e. The personal terminations 
of the verbs are Sn in the colloquial ; and en and St i, and occasionally 
an, in the classical dialect (I omit all consideration of those forms of 
the Tamil verb which, though regarded by native grammarians as 
belonging to the first person singular and plural, are in reality im- 
personal) The corresponding plurals are — nom. colloquial, ndm, 
ndngal ; classical, ydrrf or ndm ; inflexion, coll, nam, tmga\; class, an, 
nam . The nom. ydm is more common in the classics than ndm; but 
in the inflected forms nam is regarded as nearly, if not quite, as 
elegant as em—e.g.^ namar = mar, our party, nottrates. In the classical 
compound eldm, all we, corresponding to eltr, all you, the plural 
nom. is dm. Personal terminations of the verb — colL dm; c lass. 
em, Sm, am, dm, dm. 

At first sight we might suppose nam and nm to be the pronominal 
terminations of the class. Tam. natfandanam, nafandancm, we walked, 
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and of many similar verbs and conjugated nouns — nouns with which 
a pronoun is combined (see “ Classification of Dravidian Verbs/' 
“ Appellative Verbs or Conjugated Nouns ”) ; but the n of these ter- 
minations is merely euphonic, and is used to prevent hiatus. When 
it is omitted, the vowels which it had kept separate coalesce — 
e.g., nadanda-om becomes nadanddm ; nadanda-em , nadanddm. The 
termination dm is the only one now used in the colloquial dialoct. 
This could not well have been derived from bn, but would spring 
naturally enough from dm. Of this we have an illustration in the 
fact that dm, contracted from dgum f or d-um, it is so, yes, is some- 
times written, &b well as pronounced, 6m. Moreover, whilst many 
instances of the change of a into e or ei, and also o, can be adduced, 
I do not know any of the converse of this. 

In Malayftjam the nominative is Hdn (the initial ft of which is the 
nasal of the palatals, pronounced liko ni in onion). The inflexion 

ordinarily en, as in Tamil ; but in the dative i nildd is often used, 
as well as the more regular enakk' and enikV. en is here altered to 
t «, a form which I do not find in any of the other cultivated Dra- 
vidian dialects. The verb in ordinary MalayAjum is destitute of 
personal terminations ; but in the poetry an inflected form is frequently 
used, in which the termination representing this pronoun is hi, as in 
Tamil. In conjugated nouns the personal termination, as an or hi — 
e.g., adiyan or adiyen , I (thy) servant; plural nom. ndm, ndm, nam - 
mul, nannaf, nummal ; inflex. ft anna/, tnna{, em f and also nd, ndm , 
nam , num. Personal terminations of verb (in the poets), 6m. The 
shortness of the included vowel of fiannaf, and the ordinary use of this 
form, rather than of thna\ , as the inflexion, are noticeable peculiarities 
in the Malay & jam plural. Another peculiarity is the occasional use 
of ndm instead of ndm , answering to the dm which forms the per- 
sonal termination of the verb in poetical Malayfijam and colloquial 
Tamil 

In colloquial Canarese the nominative of this pronoun is ndnu, 
nearly as in Tamil, the inflected form of which, sb seen in all the 
oblique cases, is nan*. The crude form of this pronoun nd is also 
used as a nominative. This is a peculiarity of Canarese and Telugu ; 
but the use of nt, the crude form of the pronoun of the second person, 
instead of ntnu, has its counterpart in Tamil, in which ni is the only 
form of the nominative known. In the classical dialect, or what is 
commonly called “Old Canarese/’ the nominative is dn, ydn , or dm; 
the inflexion, en , is identical with that of the Tamil in both its 
dialects. The pronominal terminations of the first person singular of 
the verb are enu, dnu, and hie in the colloquial dialect, and en in the 

R 
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classical It is deserving of notice that the final v or nu of the 
personal terminations, as of the isolated pronouns, is frequently 
dropped in the colloquial dialect The personal termination of this 
person of the verb, when nu is dropped, becomes e f with which the 
Tu]u termination may be compared. Plurals : nominative, coll. dial. 
ndvu; class, 'dial, dm , dvn ; inflexion, colL nam; class, m. Personal 
terminations of verb: coll evu t Svu, and ive; class, evu. evu is aa 
clearly a softened form of m as dm of dm. 

In colloquial Telugu the nominative of this pronoun » nSnu : the 
crude nS may also be used, like nd in Canarese. In the classical 
dialect, biu is preferred, and this is sometimes represented by & alone. 
nSnu takes nd for its inflexion in all cases except the accusative (nanu 
or nannu), in which it is nan', as in colloquial Canarese. It appears 
from this that the vowel of the pronominal base librates between a 
aud e, but that e is probably to be regarded as the more ancient, as 
well as the more elegant form, in so far as Telugu usage is concerned. 
The verbal inflexions of the Telugu retain only the final syllable of the 
nominative of each of the pronouns — vis., nu or ni aft et i (from 
nbu, I) ; vu or vi after i (from ntvu, thou) ; and ndu (from vdndu, 
he). PluralB: nominative, colL mSmu, manamu ; class, bn u; in- 
flexions, tad, mam , mana; personal termination of verbs, mu, or mi 
after i. The most essential part of the personal pronouns has been 
dropped, we see, in the verbal inflexions of the Telugu, the fragments 
which have been retained being probably merely formatives, or at 
most signs of number and gender. Of the same character is the rw, 
or ri after t, which forms the personal termination of the second person 
plural and the third person epicene plural It represents merely the 
ar by which epicene nouns are pluralised. 

The Tu]u nominative iB ydri ; inflexion, yen*. This is the only 
Instance in any of these dialects in which y, the initial letter of the 
nominative, appears in the inflexion in writing. In classical Canarese 
and Tamil the inflexion is written en, though pronounced yen. The 
personal termination of the verb is e (compare the colloquial Canarese 
verbal termination t, and the classical Telugu nominative d). This e, 
Hr Brigel informs us, is pronounced nearly like a in man; whilst 
the e which forms the termination of the third person masculine of 
the verb is pronounced pure. Plurals : nominative, nama t yenkapu ; 
inflexion, tum\ yenkuf. The included vowel of nama is short in 
the nominative, as well as the inflexion. The only instance of this 
in the other dialects is nammaf, one of the Malay&]am nominatives, 
and its related OaMa}. Personal termination of the verb, a. The 
personal terminations of the first person plural and the third person 
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neuter plural (both a) are alike, which is a remarkable peculiarity of 
this dialect 

The Tuda nominative is tin (d is pronounced in Tnda like the Eng- 
lish ate); inflexion, en; personal termination of verb, en, eni , ini; 
plural nom. dm or dm, also Sm; inflex, em (the nominative dm is also 
used, according^ to DV Pope, like an inflexion). Mr Metz writes this 
not dm, , but am, which is more in accordance with analogy. Personal 
terminations, emi , imi. In tho dialect of the Kotas, according to 
Mr Metz, the nominative singular is dne; inflexion, en; plural nom. 
dme, &me, and also ndme ; inflex, em, nam; personal terminations, 
singular, e, as in Tu]u ; plural, dme and erne. 

In Gdnd the nomiuative is annd; inflexion, nd ; plural, ammdf : 
inflexion, md. Personal terminations of the verb : singular, dn or na; 
plural, dm, am, or 6m. In the Ku or Khond the nominative singular 
is dnu, as in classical Oanarese ; inflexion, nd, as in Telugu and Gdnd 
(Dr Hunter’s lists, dnu; inflex, ndnde ); plural nom. dmu; inflex, md; 
also dju ; inflex. ammd. Personal terminations of verb: singular, in 
or in ( mdin , I am), or e (mdsse, I was) ; plural, dmu. 

In the Brahui the nominative is t; but in the oblique cases (e.g., 
hand, of roe; kane, me, to roc) the pronominal base is ha or hay, a 
root which seems to be totally unconnected with the Dravidiau ndn or 
ydv, and which is to be compared rather with the Cuneiform-Scythian, 
Babylonian, and GujarUthi ku, hu, <fec. Tho plural of the first person, 
nan, is on the whole in accordance with the Dravidian pronoun. The 
verbal inflexion of the plural is en — e.g., aren, wc are. 

In the Bnjmah&l dialect^ I is en; mine, tmgld; we, nam , om; our, 
emhi, ndmrhi. UrAon, I, enan; mine, enghi; we, em (Dr Hunter, en); 
our, emhi. 

We have now to determine, if possible, from a consideration of the 
facts elicited by this comparison, what was the primitive form of the 
Dravidian pronoun of the first person. In the first edition, I said, 
“ The weight of evidence seemed to be in favour of our regarding ndn, 
the Tamil nominative, as the best existing representative of the old 
Dravidian nominative of this pronoun, and nd, the crude form of the 
CanareBe, as the primitive unmodified root” In coming to this con* 
elusion, I was much influenced by the extra-Dravidian relationships of 
this pronoun, which, as will be seen hereafter, are strongly in favour 
of ndn, as against ydn. Viewing the question, however, from a purely 
Dravidian point of view, the conclusion I arrived at did not seem to 
me quite satisfactory ; and the passage cited above had hardly been 
printed ere I wished I had decided in favour of ydn. I did not sup- 
pose, however, that when we arrived at ndn (or ydn), the earliest 
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organic development of this pronoun, we had reached a point in its 
history beyond which we could not go ; for it seemed to me, and still 
seems, probable that the final n is only a formative, denoting the sin- 
gular number, and that the initial n (corresponding as it does with the 
initial n of the pronoun of the second person) is another formative, 
denoting in somo way personality ; whilst it is *by moans of the in- 
cluded vowels (a and i) alone that the pronoun of the first person is to 
be differentiated from that of the second. In consequence of this, I 
thought I could recognise in those included vowels (a and t) the vory 
earliest shape of the Dravidian pronoun. 

Dr Gundert considers ydn os probably older than ndn. This is also 
Dr Pope’s view, though in his “ Outlines of Tuda Grammar,” p. 5, he 
says, very truly, I think, “ The original form of the Dravidian pronoun 
of the first person is uncertain.” The late Mr Gover, in a paper on the 
“ Dravidian Pronoun,” of which he was so kind as to send me a privately 
printed copy, advocated ydn as against ndn, but further on rejected 
the y also, as probably not primitive, and adopted dn or Qn os the real 
base. It was necessary to his theory to regard the final »Tas primi- 
tive, being derived, as he supposed, from the »n of the Aryan ma 
(changed first, he thought, to na, and then to an). Dr Pope seems to 
concur in Mr Dover's view of both of the initial letters and of the final 
n (though for a different roason), when he says in his “ Outlines,” p. 
5, “ I would compare dn with the very ancient Sanskrit aham .” I 
conclude that both Dr Pope and Mr Gover may be cited, not only 
in favour of ydn, as against ndn, but also in favour of dn, os against 
ydn. 

This latter point may be considered first. Which is to be regarded 
as the older form, ydn or dnt A change of ydn into dn seems to me 
much easier and more natural than a change of dn into ydn. But in 
this instance we are not left to mere abstract probabilities ; parallel 
cases can be adduced, and that from the list of pronouns and pronomi- 
nals. The Tamil dr t who? epicene plural, haB undoubtedly been 
softened from ydr, and that from ydvar ; and this is quite certain, 
because both the changed form and the unchanged are still in daily 
use ; the only difference is, that the older form is considered more 
elegant. We have another instance in di}du, Tam. a year, which is 
properly ydndu, when ? a year, from the same interrogative base ya. 
y&qdu is the form of this word invariably used in inscriptions of any 
antiquity. The ease with which ya would change into a may be con- 
cluded also from the ease with which it has changed into c, an instance 
of which we have in the ohange of the interrogative pronoun already 
cited, ydvar, not only into ydr and dr, but also into war. It is evident 
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from these facte that y is a particularly changeable letter, and therefore 
that An may safely be regarded as a softened form of ydn. 

The next point to be considered is, what is the relationship of ydn 
to ndn f I refer here to the initial consonant alone, not to the differ- 
ence between the Tamil ndn, ydn, and the Tolugu ninu, enu. That 
difference consists in the included vowel, and will be considered after- 
wards. As I have already said, it appears to me now that ydn is 
probably older than ndn, but ndn also I consider as of great antiquity. 
It is quite clear that there is a tendency in the Dravidian dialects, 
especially in Tamil and Malay &Jam, to convert y into n. Several words 
which begin with n or H in Tamil begin with a vowel in other dialects. 
Comp. Tam. ntndu, to swim, with Tel. tdu; Tam. and Mai. nandir 
or fiandu, a crab, with the Tel, Can., and Tuju endi, entri, yandl t« 
In those cases, however, it cannot be determined with certainty whether 
the initial n of the Tamil may nut have been radical. Clearer evidence 
might perhaps appear to be furnished by the relative participles of the 
pioterite Tamil verb, which may take either y or n—e.g., kolliya or 
iojinu (for iollina ), that said ; with respect to which it might be con- 
cluded that y, being considered more elegant, is also more ancient. 
This, however, seems to me doubtful, seeing that the use of n, as in 
this case, to prevent hiatus, is capable of being traced back to a very 
early j>eriod in the history of the language. The only instances of the 
change of y into n that are quite reliable are those that ore seen in 
Hanskiit tadbhavas. The Sanskrit yaga, a yoke, is ordinarily in Tamil 
nugam, sometimes ugam. The Sanskrit Tama, the god of death, though 
ordinarily yaman, is also found, especially in the poetry, os Hainan , 
naman, and eman* Here we have indubitable instances of the change- 
ableness of y. It is evidently liable both to be hardened into n, and 
also to be softened away into a vowel. We see therefore the possibil- * 
ity of a primitive Dravidian ydn changing on the one hand into ndn, 
and also on the other into dn or in. What seems to raise the possibil- 
ity in this case into a probability is the circumstance that the en, which 
formB the only inflexion of this pronoun in the classical dialects of Tamil 
and Canareso, could much more easily be weakened from ydn than from 
ndn. This is partly in consequence of y being more easily softened 
away than n; partly in consequence of the peculiar tendency in the 
Dravidian languages to pronounce y before e, so that en would naturally 
be pronounced yen, and would therefore naturally connect itself with 
ydn. It is curious also that yd seems to have a special tendency of 


* Dr Pope points out that the English * anchor * has become in Tamil nangkuram 
or nangkdram. 
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its own to change into e, as we have seen in the case of the interroga- 
tives — ydvar, Tam. who? which becomes evar ; ydrigu, where? which 
becomes engu. The change of ya (short) into e in Tamil may also be 
illustrated from Sanskrit tadbhavaa . yantra , a machine, becomes en- 
diram ; yajamdna , a sacrifice^ a master, eiamdn. There is an ulterior 
tendency in Tamil to change a into e, which will be illustrated further 
on, in considering the included vowel of this pronoun. The change 
of ydn into ndn would be facilitated if we should take the Malay&Jam 
fidn, as I think we fairly may, as the middle point. If y were usually 
pronounced with a slightly nasal sound, it would naturally become fl; 
and this would naturally harden in some instances into the n of the 
dental series, possibly even into n and m. 

We have seen in the course of our comparison of the different Dra- 
vidian dialects that the initial n or ft of ndn, nfriv, fldn , has entirely 
disappeared in the verbal inflexions. The Anal n, whatever its origin, 
has Bhown itself more persistent ; though it also, as wo shall see, some- 
times disappears ; but in none of the dialects has the initial n or fl, or 
any relic of it, been retained in the personal terminations ol the verb. 
I think it unsafe, however, to conclude from this, or from any of the 
facts mentioned, that tho initial n of ndn is of modern origin, ndn 
may have been altered from ydn, as I think it was, and yet the altera- 
tion may have taken place at so early a period, and both forms may 
have continued so generally in use, that the question to be considered 
is not so much, which is ancient, and which is modern ? as, which is 
to be regarded as the best representation of the primitive form of the 
word ? It would not be correct to say that the initial n is not con- 
tained in any of the old forms, or that it has disappeared from every 
ancient dialect, ndn is represented, as we have seen, as alternating 
with ydn in the most authoritative grammar of the classical Tamil ; 
and whilst the «ingnl*r inflexion is always en t the plural may be either 
m or nam. wm is found in Tamil compounds of high antiquity, like 
nambi (comp, embi), lord, literally, our lord, nd or nan is the inflexion 
of the singular in Telugu, colloquial Canarese, Ku, and G6nd. In 
Malay&i&m Hdn is the most common form of the nominative, though ydn 
also is known, and the fl of Han is loBt in the inflexion. In Tuju the 
{dural is nama. The Telugu plural mSmu has plainly been derived 
from ftfati. These deep-seated traces of the use at one time of a 
nominative in ndn, contemporaneously with one in ydn, in the dialects 
of people so long and so widely separated from one another as the Ku 
and the Tamil, the G6nd and the M&lay&l&m, seem to carry us back 
to an antiquity far greater than that of any of the so-called ancient 
dialects. The classical compositions commonly called ancient carry 
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ua back not much more than a thousand years ; but we must go back 
perhaps three times that period before we reach the time when the 
ancestors of the existing Tamilians lived side by side in the plains of 
.Northern India with the ancestors of the existing Odnda. At that 
time, whenever it was, ndn may be concluded to have been in use as 
well os ydn ; but even then ndn appears to have been a secondary 
form ; ydn, the more characteristic and authoritative. An excellent 
illustration of the admissibility of this hypothesis may be derived from 
Sanskrit It is commonly asserted, and may perhaps be admitted to 
be a fact, that the Vedic asme, we, is older than vayam, the correspond- 
ing word in use in the later literature. The use of aamd in the Vedas 
is one argument for its antiquity ; another and still better is its appear^ 
ance in Greek in the shape of dw«if. But we must not too haati^d 
assume that, because vayam appears in the later Sanskrit literature, 
whilst asm? is found in the earliest, vayam is therefore a modorn cor- 
ruption ; for we find ( va or ve) the base of this form not only in the 
Zend va?m, but also in the Gothic veis (English, ive) ; and this carries 
us back to the period — a period of unknown antiquity — when the 
Teutonic tribes had not yet left their early seats in the East. The 
reappearance in the plural, in the Pali Prfikrit tvmJti, you, of the tu 
out of which the yn of yuahme and yd yam was corrupted, after it had 
wholly disappeared from every other form of Aryan speech, is another 
case in point, as tending to prove that an old form may be retained in 
existence, and, to a certain extent, in "Be, long After another form has 
supplanted it in popular favour. The antiquity of one form is evidently 
therefore no valid argument against the antiquity of another. 

In a discussion of this kind, it should not be forgotten that the 
pronouns of the first And Becond person in all the Dravidian dialects 
are evident 1 / formed on the same plan. They have been exposed to 
the same influences, and have changed in nearly the same degree. Dr 
Tope (“ Outlines of Tuda Grammar ”), who considers the initial n of 
ndn, I, a late addition, thinks the initial n of ntn (or nt), thou, un- 
doubtedly radical If, then, n is to be regarded as undoubtedly 
radical in nt, though it disappears in moat of the inflexions, and in the 
personal terminations of all the verbs, and though even the nomina- 
tive becomes t in Tulu and tvu in poetical Tolugu, may we not con- 
clude that the initial n of ndn , I, though not radical (I have never 
claimed for it that distinction), carries us back to a period in the 
history of the language beyond which we can do little more than 
guess our way 1 

What waB the included vowel of the primitive Dravidian pronoun I 
We have only to choose, I think, between a and e. 6 is found in the 
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plural in some connections in Tamil and MalayAJam, but it is derived, 
as I think I have shown, from the d of dm. The i which makes its 
appearance in a solitary instance in Malay&Jam is quite exceptional, 
and seomB to be the result of attraction, en, which occupies so impor- 
tant a place in almost all the dialects, both in the inflexion and in the 
verbal terminations, seems to point to a nominative in In, the best 
representative of which is the classical Telugu h\u. On the other 
hand, in the greater number of the dialects, including both the culti- 
vated dialects in Southern India and the uncultivated dialects in the 
hills in Northern India, the nominative is ndn or dn. a, I think, is to 
be preferred, on account of the existence of a tendency in almost all 
languages, and particularly in the Dravidian, to weakeu a into e, whilst 
I cannot discover any distinct trace of the existence of the contrary 
tendency. The tendency of the Tamil to weaken a into e may beBt be 
illustrated by Sanskrit derivatives, inasmuch as in these cases we 
know which vowel was the original and which was the corruption. 
Some have been quoted already, as showing the tendency of yn in 
particular to change into ty but the following examples, in connection 
with other consonants, may be added — e.g., jaj)a, Sons, prayer, Tam. 
iebamy bala , Sans, strength, Tam. belam. This tendency shows itself 
in the pronunciation of many Sanskrit words used in Tamil in which 
the vowel remains unaltered in writing. I should add that Dr Gun- 
dert appears to consider not ya t but ye, euphonised to yd, the primi- 
tive form of this pronoun. He admits, however, that c is only another 
form of a. 

What is the origin of the final n of ydn, ndn , dec. 1 Whatever be 
its origin, it seems to me certain that it is not radical. It is more 
persistent than the initial n, but in the plural it is uniformly rejected, 
and in (probably from the copulative um), the sign of plurality dis- 
tinctive of the personal pronouns, used instead. This sign of plurality 
is not added to ft, as it would have been if n had been regarded as a 
part of the root, or even as a help to the expression of the idea of 
personality, but substituted for it. If we compare ndn , I, with ndm, 
we, ntn, thou, with ntm, you, tdn, self, with tdm, selves, it is evident 
that the final u is a sign of the singular number, and the final m a sign 
of the plural. The pronominal base is evidently the same in both 
numbers ; and the certainty of this iB not affected by any question 
that may arise as to the shape of the oldest form of the pronominal 
base. If we regard ydn as more primitive than ndn , the conclusion 
we come to must be the same, the plural of ydn being ydm. This 
appears to prove that nd (or yd) denotes either I or we, according to 
the singularity or plurality of the suffixed particle (nd + n = I alone ; 
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nd + m = I’s (egoque) we) ; and that the final » of ndn, no lees than the 
final m of ndm, is a sign, not of personality, but merely of number. 

Is the final n of ndn a sign of gender as well as of number ? Is it 
a. sign of the masculine singular, and connected with an or n, tho 
ordinary masculine singular suffix of the Tamil ? Tho pronouns of 
the first and second persons are naturally epicene, but it is not unusual 
in the Indo-European languages to find them assuming the grammatical 
forms of the masculine. Thus in Sanskrit the terminations of the 
oblique cases of the pronouns of the first and second persons, are those 
which are characteristic of the masculine gender. I am not inclined, 
however, to adopt this explanation of the origin of the final n of the 
Dravidiau personal pronouns. I am not satisfied, either, with the 
supposition that this final n is merely euphonic, like the final nasal of" 
the Tatar man, I. The explanation which appears to me to suit the 
facts of the case best is, that this n is identical with the an, alternat- 
ing with am, which is so largely used, especially in Tamil and Malay- 
&|.un, as a formative of neuter singular nouns — e.g., ur-an, Tam. 
strength = nr-am. It would thus accord in use (possibly in part even 
in origin) with the final am of the nominative of the Sanskrit personal 
pronouns, ah-am , I, tv-am, thou, svay-am (sva-m), self (compare Greek 
iyw), which is evidently a formative, and identical with one of tho 
mo r t common nominative and accusative singular neuter case-signs. 
(See 4 ‘ The Noun : the Nominative.”) Compare the optional use of m 
instead of n, as the final consonant of tho pronoun of the first person 
in classical Canaresc — e.g., dm, 1 , instead of dn. So also the same 
dialect has avam for he, instead of avan. 

am, the formative of the nominative of the Sanskrit pronouns, is 
used not only by the singulars, but, in later Sanskrit at least, by the 
plurals — e.g., vayam, we, ydyam, you ; but properly these plurals are 
to be regarded as abstract neuter singulars in form, though plurals in 
signification. The Druvidian formative am or an is exclusively singular. 

Whatever be the origin of the final n in question, it znuBt have had 
a place in the personal and reflexive pronouns from a very early period, 
for we find it in the Brahui ten, self (compare Dravidian tdn), and in 
the Ostiak nyn, thou (compare Dravidian ntn). This throws light on 
the probability of the supposition I advanced with regard to the 
initial n of ndn — viz , that though ndn was apparently derived from 
ydn, the date of its origin might be far earlier than that of any portion 
of the literature which is written in what are sometimes called the 
ancient dialects. 

If, as we have seen, nd or yd is to be regarded as the primitive form 
of the Dravidian pronoun of the first person, and the final n as merely 
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a sign of number, it might appear extraordinary that in the pronominal 
terminations of the verb the initial a (or y) should have invariably and 
altogether disappeared, whilst the first person singular should be repre- 
sented, either by the final n alone, or by the fragmentary vowel e alone. 
Similar anomalies, however, are discoverable in other languages. 
In Hebrew, anachnn, we, from anach (in actual use an&M) % I, with the 
addition of nn y a sign of plurality, is the full form of the plural of the 
pronoun of the first person ; yet in the verbal terminations anachnu is 
represented solely by nu t the final fragment, which originally was only 
a suffix of number. But we need not go beyond the range of the 
Dravidian languages themselves for an illustration. We are furnished 
with a perfectly parallel case by the Tolugy. The pronoun of the 
second person singular in Telugu is nti'ii, thou, from wf, the radical 
base, and vu, an euphonic addition. This vu is of so little importance 
to the expression of the idea of personality, that it totally disappears 
in all the oblique cases. Nevertheless, it forms the regular termina- 
tion of the second person singular of the Telugu verb, mid it has 
acquired this use precisely like the v which forms the ordinary ter- 
mination of the first person singular of the Dravidian verb, simply 
from the accident of position, seeing that it is not even a sign of 
number, like the n of the first person, much less of personality, but is 
merely an euphonisation. 

Supposing 7id, yd , or d, to be the primitive form of the Dravidian 
pronoun of the first person, and nt, yl, or t (as we shall presently find 
it to be) the corresponding form of the pronoun of the second person, 
it seems evident that the only essential differ ence between the two 
consists in the difference between the two vowels a and t. Wo seem 
to be able also to trace back these pronouns historically to the same 
two vowels. The initial consonant, whatever be the consonant used, 
seems to be the common property of both pronouns and the means by 
which their personality is expressed, whilst the annexed a restricts the 
signification to the first person, or that of the speaker; t, to the 
Becond person, or that of the person addressed. Some" resemblance to 
this arrangement may be noticed in the personal pronouns of the Heb- 
rew, in which I is an-dkt ; thou, a nrtd (corrupted into ai-td). The 
method adopted by the Dravidian languages of expressing the differ- 
ence between the first person and the second by means of the vowels 
a and i, does not appear to be the result of accident. It is probably 
founded on some ultimate principle, though it may be difficult or 
impossible now to discover what that principle is. If the pronominal 
bases, a and i, be considered as identical with a and i , the demonstrative 
bases, an idea which would suit the signification, aqd which is corro- 
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borated by the circumstance that w, the next vowel in order, is also a 
demonstrative, we are met by the apparently insurmountable difficulty 
that in ell the Dravidi&n tongues, and (as far as the use of these de- 
monstrative vowels extends) in all the tongues of the Indo-European 
family also, a is not the proximate, but the remote, demonstrative ; 
and * is not the remote, but the proximate ; whilst u is used in Tamil 
as an intermediate between these two. If this supposition had been 
well grounded, we Bhould have expected to find f mean I, and d, thou. 
But what we actually find is that d means I, and l, thou. Jn Tamil, 
avvidam , literally that place, is occasionally used as a polite peri- 
phrasis for you, and iwidam, literally this place, as a courtly peri- 
phrasis for wo. So im Malayftjam, add&ham, literally that body, is 
sometimes used for thou, and id diham, literally this body, for I. 
anqu , thither, means also, in Malay&|am, to thee, to you ; wgu, hither^, 
to me, to us. This use of the demonstrative vowels is exactly the 
revej se of the use to which wo find a and i put in the personal pro- 
nouns in all the Dravidian dialects. It seems useless, therefore, to 
look to the existing demonstrative bases for the origin of the d of nd, 
I, aud the % of nt, thou. 

Is any weight to bo attributed to the circumstance that a, being the 
easiest and most natural of all vowel sounds, has the first place in all 
list i of vowels, whilst », being the next easiest vowel sound, stands 
second] The first vowel sound would thus be takeu to represent the 
first person, whilst the second person would be represented by the 
second vowel sound. If this theory had anything to support it beyond 
its plausibility, it would take us very far back indeed into the history 
of the origin of human speech. It is remarkable, however, that this 
theory seems to receive confirmation from the Chinese, which exhibits 
probably the oldest stage of human speech of which any written 
records survive. According to Mr Edkins, the oldest forms of ehe first 
two pronouns in Chinese were a and i. I may add, that the most 
peculiar and distinctive, possibly the most ancient, of the Dravidian 
demonstratives — the demonstrative which denotes in Tamil, Malay&)am, 
Canarese, something intermediate between a and » — was u. We thus 
find the whole of the first three simple vowels utilised, aal; * = thou ; 
he, she, it. 

Extra-Dmvidian Relationship . — We now enter upon a comparison 
of a, pa, or no, the Dravidian pronoun of the first person, with the 
pronouns of the same persons whioh are contained in other families of 
tongues, for the purpose of ascertaining its relationship. As nd con- 
stitutes the personal element in ndm, we, as well as in ndn, I (and it is 
the m w with pa and a, the verbal forms), it is evident that our com- 
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parison should not be exclusively restricted to the singular, but that 
we are at liberty to include in the comparison the plurals of thiB 
pronoun in the various languages which are compared ; for it is not 
improbable h priori that some analogies may have disappeared from 
the singular which have been retained in the plural It is also to be 
remembered that we are not obliged to restrict ourselves to comparing 
the pronouns of other families of languages with the Dravidian ya alone. 
ya may be older than fia, na, or a; yet each of these is old enough for 
any comparison that can be instituted. 

All pronouns of the first person singular that have been used at any 
time in Asia, Europe, or Northern Africa, whether it be in connection 
with the Indo-European, the Semitic, or Scythian family of tongues, 
can more or less distinctly be traced back, I believe, to two rootB. 
Each of those roots has been preserved in Sanskrit, and in the more 
primitive members of the Indo-European family; one (ah) in the 
nominative, the other, and by far the more widely prevalent one ( ma ), 
in the oblique coses. In order, therefore, to investigate tli# affiliation 
of the Dravidian pronoun of the first person, it will be necessary to 
extend our inquiries over a wider area than usual. 

1. Semitic Analogies . — The Semitic pronoun presents some remark- 
able analogies to the Dravidian. This will appear on comparing the 
Dravidian nd with the corresponding Hebrew ant, with the prefix an 
of tho Hebrew anOkt, of the Egyptian anuk, and of the Babylonian 
analcu, dnaka , or anku, and especially with the Jewish-Syriac and, the 
Christian-Syriac eno, and the ASthiopic and Arabic and. The plural 
of the Aramaic and is formed by suffixing n (the final consonant of In 
or dn) : we may therefore compare the Tamil ndm, we, with the Ara- 
maic plural andn, and also with the Egyptian plural anen. 

Notwithstanding this remarkable resemblance between the Semitic 
pronoun and the Dravidian, it is doubtful whether the resemblance is 
not merely accidental The Semitic initial syllable an, in which the 
resemblance resides, is not confined to the pronouns of the first person. 
We find it not only in ana (from anah, and that again from anah), I, 
but also in the Arabic and Old Hebrew antd and the Aramaic ant, 
thou (Egyptian, en-tek, en-ta). The prefix being precisely the same in 
both cases, the pronoun of the second person seems to have as good a 
claim to it as that of the first. It does not seem, moreover,* to be an 
essential part of either pronoun ; for we find a similar prefix in the 
third person in some of the Semitic dialects — t.g., in the Egyptian 
entuf, he, entui, she, and the Chaldaic and Hebrew suffix enhu, he. 
Moreover, the alliance of the Semitic pronouns of the first and second 
persons with the Indo-European comes out into more distinct relief 
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when this prefix is laid aside. When the initial an is removed from 
the pronoun of the first person, we cannot doubt the connection of the 
remaining syllable (oki, ah, a1\, uk, aku, or ak) with the Sanskrit ah, 
the Gothic ik, and the Greek-Latin eg; and it is equally evident that 
when an or en is rejected from the pronouns of the second person 
(ant A, anti , ant, entek, enta), the ta, ti, te t or t, which remains, is allied 
to the Sanskrit and Latin tn. 

It has sometimes been supposed that this Semitic prefix an is simply 
euphonic — a sort of initial n imitation like that which is admitted to 
exist in the Talmudic ink'd, he, when compared with the ordinary and 
undoubtedly more ancient Hebrew hd. On this supposition, it is 
allied, in nature and origin, to the euphonic buffixes or mm nations 
which may be observed in tho Greek tyu-vij, in the Finnish mi-nd, \* 
and in the final nasal of the North Indian main, I, and tain or 
tun , thou. If this bo the origin of the Semitic prefix an, it must cer- 
tainly be unconnected with the Dravidian m\ or and. 

Sir H. ltawlinson supposes an to be a particle of specification, a sort 
of definite article ; and he also considers it to be identical with am, 
the termination of tho Sanskrit personal pronouns aft-am, I, tv-am, 
thou, va-y am, we, yd-y-am, you. The only difference, ho says, is that 
the particle is prefixed in the one family of languages, and suffixed in 
tin other, with a chnngo of m into its equivalent nasal n. I have 
already stated that I regard the Sanskrit termination am as the ordi- 
nary termination of the nominative of tne neuter singular, and as used 
instead of the masculine and feminine, simply because of the intense 
personality which iB inherent in the first and second personal pronouns, 
especially in their nominatives, and which renders the terminations 
distinctive of thoBe genders unnecessary. 

I have also stated that 1 regard it as probable that the terminal n 
of the Dravidian personal pronouns is identical with the formative an 
or am of many Dravidian neuter singular nouns, and possible that it is 
identical also with the Sanskrit nominative-accusative neuter case-sign 
am, which has found its way, as it appears to me, into the nomiu&tives 
of the Sanskrit pronouns ah-am , &c. If the mitial an of the Semitic 
languages iB allied to the final am of the Sanskrit aham , then it may 
possibly be allied also to the final n or an of the Dravidian pronouns 
n& 4 i, I» ni-n, thou, td-n, self. On the whole, however, it appears to 
me more probable that the resemblance between the Semitic and Dra- 
vidian languages on this point, though deserving of notice, is altogether 
accidental 

2. Indo-European Analogies . — It has already been remarked that 
there appear to be but two pronounB of the first person singular known 
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to the Indo-European family of tongues, as to the Semitic and Soythian, 
one of which appears in the nominative of the older Indo-European 
languages, the other in the oblique cases. The nominative of this pro- 
noun is ah-am in Sanskrit, ad-am in Old Persian, az-em in Zend, eg-o 
in Latin and Greek («y wv = aham), ik in Gothic, ih in the Old German, 
at in the Old Slavonic, aaz in Lithuanian, and gd in Bohemian. We 
find substantially the same root in the Semitic dA, ah, uk, aku, OH, 
Ac., and in several languages of the Molayo-Polyuesian group — t.g. , 
Malay dkd, Tagala aco , Tahitian au. Dr Pope, in hiB “ Outlines of 
Tuda Grammar/’ p. 5 , says, “ This is not the place for a full discus- 
sion of the subject, but I would compare dn with the very ancient 
Sanskrit aham,” I regret that 1 am not acquainted with Dr Pope’s 
reasons for supposing An connected in some way with aham. If he 
had restricted the connection to the final n of the one and am of the 
other, on the ground of their being nearly identical in use, and possibly 
identical in origin, I should be quite prepared, as has already been 
seen, to agree ; but if, as I fancy, he connects A also, and therefore yd 
and nd with ah (the earliest shape of which — probably agh — seems to 
have been a decided guttural), in that case I must dissent. The 
existence of some connection between the Dravidian pronoun and the 
Indo-European may be BUBpected, if it be not capable of being clearly 
proved ; but it is between the Dravidian pronoun and the base of the 
Indo-European oblique cases, not between the Dravidian pronoun and 
the Indo-European nominative, that the connection, whatever it be, 
appears to me to subsist. Mr Gover, in his privately printed paper 
already referred to, stated that he was at first inclined to identify dn 
with aham, but on further consideration preferred to connect it with 
the oblique form ma. His mode, however, of doing this (ma = na = 
ana = dn) seems to me needlessly roundabout, besides being vitiated, 
as I think, by beginning at the wrong end. It is not the final a of 
dn (y&n or ndn), which is only a sign of the singular number, not an 
expression of personality, but the initial n , which takes also the shape 
of y or gets lost altogether, that is to be compared with the ma of the 
Aryan tongues. 

The oblique cases of the pronoun of the first person singular in the 
Indo-European family are formed from a totally different base from 
that of the nominative, and of this oblique base perhaps the best 
representative is the Sanskrit ma. m forms the most prominent and 
esential portion of ma; and this m is followed either by a or by some 
vowel which appears to have been derived from it In the oblique 
cases of Sanskrit, this pronoun has the form of ma, whenever the 
nature of the succeeding syllable allows a to remain unchanged— ay., 
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ma-yi> in me, mo-mo, of me. In the secondary forms of the dative 
and the genitive it becomes md. In Zend and Old Persian, mo pre- 
ponderates, whilst compounded and abbreviated vowels appear in the 
Zend dative-genitives mS, mdi ; and a pronominal base in ama is found 
in some of thc«01d Persian prepositional compounds. In the Greek 
pi, ifii, (lot, (mov, Ac., the vowel which is employed librates between t 
and o, each of which is naturally derived from a; whilst the initial e 
of i/u is in accordance with the tendency of Greek to prefix a vowel 
to certain words beginning with a consonant — e.g., faojua for vu/ia. 
Latin has me, except in the dative, which is mihi. Gothic has mi and 
met (gen. meina). Lithuanian uses man as the basis of its oblique 
cases ■ though possibly the final n of this form belongs properly, like 
the n of Gothic, to the Bign of the genitive. 

In the pronominal terminations of the verb in the Indo-European 
languages, the first person singular almost invariably makes use of this 
oblique pronominal base, in preference to the base of the nominative, 
with such modifications as euphony may require. The termination of 
the first person singular is mi or m in Sanskrit and Zend, in all 
primary and secondary verbs. We have tho same ending in Greek 
verbs in /a/, and in the fiat of the middle voice ; in the m of the Latin 
sum and inquam, in the Lithuanian mi , in the Polish am, in the 
Armenian em, in the New Persian am. It becomes m in the old High 
German gdm, I go ; tuom, I do ■ and him or pirn (Sans, bhavdmi), I am, 
converted in modern German to bin. 

On comparing the pronominal terminations of the Indo-European 
verb, it is evident that the preponderance of use and authority is in 
favour of mi, and that m has been derived from mi by abbreviation. 
It seemB equally clear, however, that mi itself has been derived from ma, 
the normal base of the oblique cases ; for in all languages a evinces a 
tendency to bo converted into some weaker vowel, t, e, or o ; whereas 
no instance is adducible of the opposite process. Perhaps the best 
illustration of the regularity of this change from ma to mi vs that 
which is furnished by the Esthonian, a Finnish dialect, in which each 
of the personal pronouns has two forms, the one primitive, the other 
euphouised — t g. t ma or minna, I j ta or rinna, thon. 

The question of the relative antiquity of the nominative base agh 
and the inflexional base ma does not appear to me to be one of any 
great importance, both bases, as we have seen, being of immense 
antiquity. Still, if any considerable difference in age exists, I am 
faftHnad to consider ma as the older. Children learn to say ‘mine ’ long 
before they discover the meaning and use of I ; and it may have been 
the in the childhood of nations, ma, the base of mine, may pro- 
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batoly claim to be one of the oldest shapes of the pronoun of the first 
person now discoverable in the world. 

We have now to inquire whether any analogy is discoverable between 
the Dravidian na, pa, or a , and the ultimate Indo-European base ma. 
I do not seek for traces of the derivation of the one from the other. 
The only admissible idea, as it appears to me, is that of analogy ; or 
remote relationship. Before proceeding further in the inquiry, it is 
desirable that we should ascertain what changes the m of ma sustains 
in the Indo-European languages themselves. It appears certain that 
ma changes into na and v(t, and probable that it changes also into a. 

(1.) The m of ma often changes in the Indo-European languages into n. 

Tho final m of the first person of Sanskrit and Latin verbs (the 
abbreviation and representative of mi or ma) has in some instances 
degenerated into n in Qrook — e.g., compare the Sanskrit dmm, I was, 
and the corresponding Latin eram, with the Greek ; and adada-m 
with iibdu-v. We see a similar change of m into n, on comparing the 
modern German bin , I am, with the old tiigh German him or pim , 
and the Persian hastam , I am, with the Beluchi hastjan. Compare 
also the L&ghmani pdkan, 1 go. 

The n which constitutes the initial and radical consonant of the 
plural of the pronoun of the first person in many of the Indo-European 
languages is evidently, like the final n of the singular terminations 
referred to above, derived from an older m. One of the oldest 
forms of the plural of this pronoun, if not the very oldest, is that 
which is employed in the vorbal inflexions, and which in Sanskrit is 
mas (Vedic-Sanakrit man), in Latin mus, in Greek fuv (for the more 
ancient and more correct dSolic /uc) : the most natural explanation of 
which pronominal ending is to consider it as derived from ma, the old 
first person singular, by the addition of «, the sign of plurality. The 
m of this primeval mas often becomes n — e.g., in the Latin nos , the 
Celtic m, the Greek ; and also in (he Sanskrit secondary forms 
nos and nau, the Zend nd, and the Old Slavonic na. This n is evi- 
dently a weakening of m, and represents the personality of the pronoun 
of the first person, irrespective of the idea of number ; which is ex- 
pressed, I conceive, by the subsequent portion of the word.* It is 

* It has been suggested by Sir H. Rawlinson that the Sanskrit nets, the Latin 
nor, and the Greek wtk (like the nu of the Hebrew anacAnu), were originally signs 
of plurality, which have made themselves independent of the bases to which they 
were Attached. I am unable, however, to adopt this view ; for the n of these 
forms naturally interchanges with «, and evidently conveys the idea of person- 
ality ; and the « of the Latin nos (as of the corresponding vos ) seems more likely to 
be a sign of plurality than an abbreviation (as Bopp conjectures it to be) of tbs 
syllable emo. 
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remarkable that in Welsh, whilst the absolute forms of the personal 
pronouns I and we, are mi and ni respectively, in the personal ter- 
minations of the verb m and n are often found to change places, bo 
.that the first person singular comes to be represented by n, and the 
corresponding plural by m — e.g., gwelum , I saw j givtlem, we Baw. Some- 
thing similar has been observed in the Greek ididow, compared with 
the plural of the same, ibid opaii ; but the use of n in tho singular and m 
in the plural, in verbal terminations, is much more systematic in the 
Welsh and its related dialects than in Greek. The Irish generally 
differs from those dialectB in this particular — e.g., compare Irish cairtm, 
I love, with the Welsh carvm. Welsh verbs of the first person, ending 
in n in the singular and m in the plural, bear a remaikahle resemblance 
to the Tamil singular H, plural em or 6m. Mr Gover too hastily, aa 
I think, concluded these forms to be identical ; but in Welsh the pia- 
nouu is represented by the final consonant, m or n, both derived from 
the m of the primeval ma; whilst in Tamil the final n and m are merely 
signs of number, and the personality of the pronoun is represented by 
the preceding vowel alone. However this may be, it is perfectly clear 
that m evinces, in the Indo-European languages, a tendency to change 
into n, and that this tendency is specially apparent in the changes' tho 
pronoun of the first person has undergone. In Old Slavonic, the nomi- 
native plural retains the probably primitive m, whilst n replaces m in 
all the oblique cases of the plural — e.g., nom. my, acc. ny, dat. va-mu, 
instr. na-mi. Tho dual ‘we/ too, has vt for its nominative, na-ma for its 
accusative, dative, and instrumental. The genitive and locative plural 
is na-tu, dual na-ju. Sometimes the m changes into n in the singular, 
whilst it remains unchanged in the plural ; sometimes it changes in the 
plural and remains unchanged in the singular. No principle seems to 
be involved in this diversity, for both changes may be observed in one 
and the same language. This is especially observable in Welsh, in 
which the absolute pronouns are mi, I, and ni, we, whilst in the verbal 
terminations, I love iB carvm, we love, carem. Compare also the 
change from m in the nominative to « in tho oblique cases in the Old 
Slavonian— e.g., my, we, ny, us. The chief point to which I call atten- 
tion is the fact that the change from m into n is one which readily 
takes place in this family of languages. 

(2.) This m changes also into v. v alternates with n as the initial 
and radical consonant of the plural of the first person in several Indo- 
European languages ; and this v, I conceive, is merely a softened form 
of m. It was shown in the part on “ Sounds ” that, in the Dravidian 
languages, wherever n and v are found to alternate, we have reason to 
conclude that both ore derived from, or represent, an older m; and the 

s 
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rale appears to hold equally good in regard to the Indo-European lan- 
guages. When we find in Sanskrit the nominative plural vayarn (from 
va and the neuter formative am), we, and at the same time nas , which 
ia optionally used for the accusative, genitive, and dative plural of the 
same pronoun, we cannot avoid coming to the conclusion that both 
the na of nas and the va of vayam are derived from a more primitive 
ma. This idea is confirmed by finding n and v in exactly the same 
connections in Zend. Compare the Old Slavonic plural mes, we, with 
the Gothic vets , and especially the Old Slavonic dual ve, we two, with 
the accusative of the Bame, na, us two. In the Lithuanian dual, v 
alternates, not with », but with m — that is, with what appears to bo 
the more primitive consonant. The nominative-accusative maBculino 
may be either ve-du or mu-du. In the personal endings of the 
Old Slavonic verb, ve represents tho first person dual ; in Lithuanian, 
va ; whilst the plural proper ends in mu in the former language, and 
me in the latter. 

(3.) The m of the pronoun of the first person disappears^ sometimes 
altogether, bo that ma changes into a. This is the only reasonable 
explanation that has been given of the origin of the Vcdic asmd, we = 
ufifi ic. When this is compared with yushmt, you = W tg, it is evident 
that m2, whatever its origin, is in use simply a sign of the plural, and 
that as the yu ( = tu) of yushm2 represents the singular thou, so the a of 
amJ2 must represent tho singular I. This being the case, a-sm? must 
be equivalent to ma-sm2. This seems to be the best explanation also 
of the A of the Sanskrit dual dvdm, we two, probably derived, some 
think, from ma, I, and dva, two. We find the a of the plural atm2 
itself similarly lengthened in the Bengali ndmi, modern Bengali Ami. 
(See “ Pluralisation of Pronouns.”) 

The same pronominal root m changes also in the Scythian tongues, 
aa will be seen, to n and ng, and even to b; but at present we have 
to deal exclusively with the changes that take place in the Indo- 
European tongues. 

Can we now infer the existence of any relationship between the 
Dravidian pronominal base and the Indo-European ? Is the Dravidian 
ya, varying to ft or n, on the one hand, and a on the other, connected 
in any way with the Indo-European ma, varying to na on the one 
hand, and on the other to va, and possibly also to a t I think we are 
warranted in inferring the existence of some connection. It is more 
difficult, as it appears to me, to suppose that these two series of words, 
belonging to the earliest requirements of human speech, identical in 
meaning, and so nearly alike in form, were from the beginning inde- 
pendent of one another, than that an ultimate relationship of some 
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kind existed between them. If we were at liberty to compare the 
Dravidian na directly with the Indo-European ma, no room for doubt 
could exist — ma, as we have seen, being proved to change into na. 
And even though we are obliged to be suspicious of the credentials of 
the Dravidian na, and to prefer ya as probably a better representative 
of the very oldest form of the word, yot we are not altogether pre- 
cluded thereby from making the comparison under consideration, the 
antiquity of na being almost as great as that of ya, just &b the Indo- 
European na, va, and a must be almost as ancient as ma. ya, it is 
true, is not one of the shapes the primeval ma is found to have 
assumed within the circle of the Indo-European tongues ; but as mrr 
is not confined to that family, but is the common property also of the 
languages of the Scythian group, in which it will be found to ha\ e 
sustained a set of changes' peculiar to them, it does not seem unreason- 
able to Bupposo that ya, varying to ft a, may have been the shape it 
first assumed amongst the early Dravidians. 

3. Scythian Analogies. — When we examine the personal pronouns 
of the Scythian group of tongues, some independent and very interest- 
ing analogies to the Dravidian pronoun are brought to light. 

The pronominal root which constitutes the basis of the oblique 
cases in the Indo-European languages, is adopted in the languages of 
the Scythian family, not only in the oblique cases, but also in the 
nominative itself. Whilst in both families the oblique cases are sub- 
stantially the same, the Indo-European uses as its nominative the base 
in ah, the Scythian the base in ma. There are a few languages 
even in the Indo-European family in which ma has found its way into 
the nominative — e.g., the Celtic has mi, the New Persian man, the 
North Indian vernaculars main. In some cases, also, especially in the 
later dialects of this family, the accusative has come to be used* instead 
of the nominative, in violation of ordinary grammatical rules. Thus, 
the Singhalese mama, the Kavi mami, and the Cuneiform Persian 
mam, are probably accusatives in their origin, like the Italian mi and 
the French moi. On the other hand, we are met by one, and only 
one, exceptional case in the Scythian tongues. The Scythian of the 
Behistun inscriptions makes use of hu as its nominative ; but in mi, 
the corresponding possessive suffix, the ordinary Scythian base re- 
appears. 

(1.) The nominative (as well as the oblique cases) of the first personal 
pronoun in all existing languages of the Scythian group is derived 
from a base in ma, and it will be shown that this ma not unfre- 
quently comes into perfect accordance with the Dravidian pronoun, by 
changing into nga and no. In those languages ma is very generally 
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euphonised or nasalised by the addition of a final n, or of an obscure 
naaal resembling the Sanskrit anusvdra; in consequence of which, 
not ma, but mail, may be stated to be the normal form of the Scythian 
pronoun, and this bears a closer resemblance than ma to the Dravidian 
ndn. The addition of this euphonic nasal is not unknown oven to 
the Indo-European languages. It may be seen in the Persian man , 
the Sindhian mdn, and the Belfichi mentis ; and a similar inorganic 
addition is apparent in the old Greek iyuvri, as also in ruvTj. This 
i nasal is much more common, however, and more characteristic in the 
Scythian tongues. On examining the Turkish family of tongues, we 
find men in Oriental Turkish ; mdn in Turkoman ; mdm in Khivan ; 
ben ( m degraded to b) in Ottoman Turkish. In the Finnish family, 
the Finnish proper has mind ; the Lappish mnn ; the Esthonian ma 
orminna; the Mordvin and Yotiak mon; the Ostiak ma (dual min, 
plural men) ; the Magyar b\. The Samoiede dialects have man, mani. 
In both Mongolian and Manchu the nominative of this pronoun is l>i, 
but this is evidently corrupted from mi (liko the Ottoman ben, from 
the Oriental or Uigur men); and it is mi, with a final nasal, which 
forms the basis of the oblique cases. In both languages the genitive 
is mi-nu or mi-ni ; and the dative is men-dou in Mongolian, min-de 
in Manchu. 

It is evident from the above comparison that the true and essential 
representative of this pronoun in the Scythian tongues is ma. In 
many of those idiomB ma still retains its place unchanged, or may 
optionally be used instead of the later man . The Mingrclian has ma, 
the Suanian mi, the Lasian ma, the Georgian me. The Finnish has 
both me or ma aud mind, and also mia , the Ostiak both min and ma. 

It is found also in those languages in which man constitutes the 
isolated pronoun that m is used as its equivalent in the personal 
terminations of the verbs, and generally in all inflexional compounds. 
We see this usage illustrated in the colloquial languages of Northern 
India and in Persian. For example, whilst man is the nominative of 
the Persian pronoun, the basis of the oblique cases is not man, but 
ma (e.g., ma-rd , me, of me) ; and the pronominal ending of the verb 
in the first person singular is m. In a similar manner, in the Turkish 
family of languages, m is used in composition as the equivalent of 
man or men. Thus, in Oriental Turkish, whilst men is retained in 
the present tense — e.g., bdldrmen , I am — the preterite is contented 
with m alone — e.g., bfildt-m, I was. 

The same suffix is used to dcuote the first person singular in most 
of the Scythian possessive compounds, a class of words which is 
peculiar to the Scythian family— e.g. t Turkish bdbdrm, my father, from 
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bdbd t father, and m, the representative of the first person singular. 
In the Magyar also, though the isolated pronoun of the first person 
singular is dn, yet m is used instead of n in the possessive compounds 
and “ objective ” inflexional terminations — t.g., from a tya, father, is 1 
formed the possessive compoand atya-m , my father; and the first 
person singular of “objective” verbs ends in m—t.g., ezeretem, I love 
(some one). It is also to be noticed, that whilst the Magyar haB hi 
as the singular of the isolated pronoun, its plural is mi or mink; the 
former of which is evidently pluralised from ma or me, the latter from 
min. 

(2.) It was shown that the initial and radical m of the Indo-European 
pronoun was occasionally converted into n : we have now to show tbaC 
a similar change from m to n is apparent in the Scythian languages 
also, and that in some of those languages n has become as distinctive 
of the first person as in the Dravidian family itself. In Finnish, 
though the isolated form of this pronoun is ma or mind , yet in all 
inflexional additions and compounds m is represented by n — e.g., from 
isd, father, is formed isd-ni, my father, and from 61, to be, is formed 
6l-en, I am. This final n is not derived from the euphonic n of mind; 
but from a direct conversion of m into n ; for though we seo the mwa 
euphonic addition of n in sind (from sc or sia), thou, yet we have t 
alone (the equivalent of s) in dUt, thou art. n has, therefore, become 
in Finnish, as in Dravidian, the ordinary sign of the first person 
singular of the verb ; though there is this difference, that in Dravidian 
the ii is the final n, which is distinctive only of numbers, whereas the 
Finnish n seems to be derived by conversion from an older m, the 
initial m of ma. 

The Magyar hi, I, appears to be still more nearly allied to the 
Dravidian pronoun ; and in this cose n is certainly derived from m, 
for whilst n is found in the nominative, m is used instead in all pos- 
sessive compounds and verbal inflexions. With the Magyar nominative 
hi, compare the Tamil-Canarese hi or in. May we also compare dn, 

I, in the Lar, a Sindhian dialect 1 A similar form of this pronoun is 
found in the Mordvin, another idiom of the Finnish or Ugrian famil y, 
in which, whilst mon is the isolated nominative, an u used instead 
in verbal inflexions — e.g., paz-an, I (am) the Lord. 

In the Olet or Calmuck dialect of the Mongolian tongue, there are 
distinct traces of the same change of ma into na; and in thin inst an ce 
the n appears, not as the final, but as the initial, and is therefore in 
more perfect accordance with the n of the Dravidian pronominal base. 
The nominative of this pronoun in Calmuck is bi (from mi), and the 
same base appears in the genitive mini; but the rest of the oblique 
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cases are formed, not from hi or mi, but from nod or na — t.g., narda, 
to me, na-da-edze, from me, and also namai, me. We here discover 
the existence of a pronominal base in na (probably derived from ma), 
which is in remarkable agreement with one of the forms of the Dravi- 
dian base. 

In a few of the Scythian languages, the isolated pronoun, including 
its nominative, seems to be almost identical with that of the Dravidian 
family — t.g. , na in the Quasi Qumuk, a Caucasian dialect; and ne in 
Motor, a dialect of the Samoicde ; na or nai in Corean ; ne or ni in 
Basque. In the East Asian languages, gn or ng (which are pronounced 
alike) are often found to take the place of n. Sometimes n and gn 
alternate in the same language, liko n and fl in Tamil-Malay&Jani. 
The Canton Chinese is ngo ; the Mandarin, wo. Old Chinese forms, 
according to Mr Edkins, are nga, ga , go, lean, a . The analogy of the 
pronoun of the second person would seem to show that a was the 
oldest form of all. Compare Burman, nd or vgd; Tibetan, written 
nd, colloquial gnyd (‘mine,’ written naki, nayi, colloquial gnay ); 
Tetenge, an Assam dialect, ne; Mikir, ne; Khari Naga, ni. The 
Burman ngd prevails in the languages of the sub-Himalayan tribes. 
A very common form among those tribes, and those of the north- 
eastern frontier, including also the Kdls of Central Indio, ends in 
ng — e.g., ang, wig, ing, aing. I am not clear, however, as to the 
nature of the relationship of the latter forms to ma, nga, and na, the 
High Asian group, with which the Dravidian (and also the Indo- 
European) pronoun seems to stand in closer connection. I feel, 
however, on tolerably firm ground in comparing the Tibetan nd, I, 
colloquial nga, with the Malay&Jam fid; and if so, the Chinese ngo, 
especially when examined in the light of the Chinese ni, thou, may 
also be allowed to claim kindred. We may here, too, compare the 
Australian pronouns of the first person — viz., nga, nganya , I; its dual, 
ngaUf, we two ; and the plurals ngadtu and nadju, we. 

(3.) A few traces of the softening of na or nga to ya and a, or at 
least of the use of ya and a instead of nga and na, may also perhaps 
be discovered in the East Asian languages. Thus the Sgnu-Karen is 
yd, y&h; the Fwo-Karen yer, the Manyak d. The Pekin Chinese wo 
may also be compared. 

On the whole, we seem to have reason to conclude that the various 
forms which the pronoun of the first person singular assumes in the 
Scythian group of languages, and which we have now compared, are 
identical Possibly, also, we may see reason to conclude that the 
Scythian forms (ma, na, ba, nga, ya) have had a common origin with 
the Indo-European (ma, va, na, and a). The Dravidian ya, na, a, bear 
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bo dose a resemblance to the pronouns of both groups (especially, as 
we have seen, to the Scythian), that we seem to be justified in regard- 
ing them as related to both in common. If this be admitted, we 
‘seem to be justified in arriving at the conclusion that one and the 
same pronoun of the first person, probably ma, was the common pro- 
perty of the whole Japhetic family prior to the separation of the 
Indo-European tribes from the Scythian. The conclusion arrived at 
by Professor Hunfalvy (in his paper on the study of the Turanian 
languages, read ut the International Congress of Orientalists, 1874) is 
substantially similar. He notices the resemblances between the Aryan 
and Turanian languages with regard to the personal pronouns, and 
then says that, “ considering this fact, he is inclined to suppose tha$ 
a stage of language anterior to both oiasses must have existed." He 
thinks he sees also in certain Bingle words, as papa, mama , dec., visible 
lumuus of that ancient form of speech. 

2. Pronoun or the Second Person Singular. 

Comparison of Dialects. — Our first inquiry, as with respect to the 
pronoun of the first person singular, must be what appears to have been 
the primitive form of this pronoun. 

In Tamil, nt } which is properly the nude base, is invariably used as 
the isolated nominative, instead of ntn — the form which would corre- 
spond by rule to ndn, the nominative of the first person singular. 
That nhi originally constituted the nominative even in Tamil, appears 
from this, that the oblique cases in the higher dialect agree in using 
nin as the base to which the case-Buffixes are attached, un is occa- 
sionally uBed as the inflexion in the classics, always in the colloquial 
dialect Another form which is occasionally used in the classics is nty, 
in which the final y appears to bear the same relation to ft as the 
initial n of ydn or ndn of the first person — that is, it has either been 
Boftened from n, or is the primitive letter from which n was hardened. 
This final y appears also in dy and by, two of the personal terminations 
of verbs and conjugated nouns. The final n of this pronoun, though 
it is generally lost altogether in the nominative, and is only represented 
occasionally by y, is invariably retained in the inflexional base, in 
which it is the initial n that becomes liable to alteration. When the 
initial vowel is retained, the included vowel is either % or u (nin or 
nun), generally the former, but when it is discarded, u (un) is the only 
vowel in use. The inflexions now described are ntn, nun , un. In 
the personal terminations of the Tamil verb, this pronoun is repre- 
sented by the suffixes dy. by, ei, or %; from each of which suffixes the 
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final ft, as well as the initial, has disappeared. In the poetical dialect 
of the language, the initial n at first sight appears to have retained its 
place in such forms as nadandanei , thou didst walk, and in the corre- 
sponding plural nadandantr , ye walked ; but the n of these pronominal 
terminations ( nei and ntr) is merely euphonic (as in similar termina- 
tions of the first person of the verb already mentioned), and is inserted 
for the purpose of keeping separate the contiguous vowels of na- 
danda-ei and nadanda-tr. 

The root of the verb is regularly used in Tamil as the second person 
singular of the imperative, without any pronominal suffix, and even 
without any euphonic addition ; but the second person plural of the 
imperative in the colloquial dialect iB formed by the addition of urn, 
which is probably identical with the urn or m which constitutes the 
normal sign of plurality in Dravidian pronouns, and is probably in 
itself the copulative * and* or also. (See the pronoun of the first person.) 
Compare this with the optional addition of mu to the root in Telugu 
to form the imperative singular. Properly mu forms an htftiorific sin- 
gular, and is therefore to be regarded, like the Tamil um, as a plural in 
original signification. In the higher dialect of Tamil, Ay and tr, the 
ordinary representatives of these pronouns in the verbal inflexions, are 
often added to the root to form the singular and plural imperative — 
kejdy, hear thou, ktftr, hear ye. These forms appear at first sight 
to be identical with thou hearest not, and Jtfltr, ye hear not ; 

but they are not really identical, as Beschi supposed, for it will be 
shown in the section on the “ Negative Verb ” that a, probably a relic of 
al t not, is an element in all negative forms ; though in these, and in Borne 
other instances, it has bean absorbed in the succeeding long vowel. 

Beschi, in his Grammar of the High Tamil, represents di aa being 
used occasionally by the Tamil poets as a suffix of the Becond person 
singular of the imperative ; and if this representation were correct, it 
would be necessary to regard di as a pronoun, or as the fragment of a 
pronoun, of the second person singular. It is founded, however, on an 
error; for the word which Beschi cites in proof (ddi, become thou, 
from dyu, abbreviated into d, to become) is not really an imperative, 
but is the second person singular of the preterite; and di is com- 
pounded of d, the sign of the preterite tense, and t, the usual fragment 
of nt, thou. Adi means properly thou hast become, and it is used as 
an imperative by the poets alone to convey an emphatic prediction of 
a result which is regarded as already certain. We find the same suffix 
in such poetical preterites as varu-di (for vanddy) t thou earnest, and 
kedu-di (for kett&V)* thou art ruined. 

The plural forms of this pronoun in Tamil are as follows : — nom. 
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ntr, ntyir , ntvir , ntngaf ; inflexion, num, urn, ungal . nin, tlio singular 
poetical inflexion, does not become nim in the plural, as might be 
expected, and as we find it in Canarese, but only num. Personal ter- 
minations of the verb, ir, 9 r. Tamil grammarians give min (e.g., 
kenmin, hear ye) as one of the signs of the second person plural in the 
imperative. The nature of this form will be considered in the section 
on the “ Pluralisation of the Personal Pronouns.” 

Iti Malay&lam the nominative is nt, as in Tamil in both dialects ; 
the inflexion nin, as in classical Tamil — e.g. 9 ninakk' , to thee ; plurals, 
nom. ntnnal , ninnal; inflexion ninnal, also in the poets nim (e.g. t nim- 
mddu , with you), from the obsolete nom, ntm. 

The Tu]u nominative singular is t (comp. Tel. ivu , from an obsolete €); 
inflexion nin' — e.g., nina, thy. In mkk\ to thee, the inflexion is nt. 
Verbal termination a ; plurals, nom. f r (chiefly used as an honorific 
singular, like ntr in colloquial Tamil), also nikulu ; inflexions ir* and 
mhif; verbal ending ar. 

In Canarese, the nominative of this pronoun in the colloquial dialect 
is ntn-u, classical ntn; but the crude form nt is often used instead of 
ntn-u, as is always the case in Tamil. In both dialects the inflexion 
in nin — e.g., ninna, thy. In the personal terminations of the verb 
this pronoun is much changed in all the Dra vidian dialects. It not 
only loses its initial v, like the pronoun of the first person, but its final 
n also disappears. Generally nothing remains in the verbal inflexions 
but the included vowel (probably the primitive pronominal base), and 
that also is more or less modified by use. In the colloquial Canarese verb 
it appears as i, t, tye, and e; in classical Canarese ay only, closely resem- 
bling the Tamil Ay. PlurolB, nom. coll ntvu; class, ntm; inflexion 
in both nim—t.g., nimma, your. Verbal terminations, coll, tri, frt, 
art; class, ir. This ir is identical with one of the classical Tamil 
terminations. 

The Telugu nominative is ntvu, expanded from nt by the addition 
of the euphonic particle vu. ntvu, Tel. thou, is identical in form, 
though not in meaning, with the modern Canarese plural of the same 
pronoun — viz., ntvu f you. nl, the crude form, is also UBed, as in the 
otherv dialects. In the oblique cases, Telugu rejects the euphonic 
addition of vu, and uses nt as its inflexional base, and also as its pos- 
sessive. The objective alone follows the example of the other dialects 
in abbreviating the included vowel, and appending a final nasal. That 
case is ninru or nin-nu, and is evidently formed from a nominative ntn-u. 
In the higher dialect of Telugu, ivu, from an obsolete nominative f, 
identical with the Tulu, is occasionally used instead of ntvu. The 
Telugn plural of this pronoun has mtru as the nominative, mi as the 
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inflexion, and mimu as the accusative. Both mtru and mimu indicate 
a base in mi, from which they have been formed by the addition of 
signs of plurality; and mi bears the same relation to the nl of the 
other dialects that md, the Telugu plural of the first person, does to 
the ordinary Dravidian nd. How this change from w to m has taken 
place will be inquired into under the head of “ The Plurals.” The 
plural in the higher dialect is tru. In the personal terminations of the 
verb, Telugu rejects every portion of the pronominal root, and employs 
only the euphonic addition vu or vi. 

The Tilda nominative is nt, inflexion nin, personal termination of 
verb i or e. Plural nominative mma, inflexion nim, personal termina- 
tion of verb i or e, as In singular. In the dialect of the Kotas, the 
nominative is ni, inflexion nin, personal termination of verb i. Plural 
nominative ntme (also nive), inflexion nim, personal termination of verb 
vi, in. 

In Gdnd, the nominative singular is immd, which is evidently an 
older form of the plural used ub the honorific singular. Th£ inflexion 
is ni (niwa, thy), personal termination of verb ni or t. Plural nomina- 
tive immdf, inflexion mi, as in Telugu ; personal termination of verb 
it. The personal terminations of the first and second person singular 
in Gdnd require a little consideration. In both persons the initial n 
of the isolated pronoun seems to hold its ground in some of the tenses 
in a manner which is not observed in any other dialect — e.g., dydtond, 
I am becoming, dydtdni, thou art becoming. In some other tenses 
(e.g., imperfect dnddn, I became, perfect ditdn, I have become), the 
termination of the first person resembles that in use in most of the 
other dialects. In the second person (dndl, ditt), the n, whatever its 
origin, disappears altogether, and is replaced by the ordinary Dravidian 
t. I prefer, therefore, to regard the n of the first and second persons, 
in theso tenses, as the n of the pronoun of the third person singular, 
bn, he, forming, when added to the root, a participial noun. dydt-dn-d 
would then mean, I am one who becomes ; dydt-Onri, thou art one who 
becomes. If this view is correct, nothing con be observed in these 
forms differing in reality from those in the other dialects. 

The Ku pronoun corresponds on the whole to the Telugu. Nomi- 
native singular inu, inflexion nt, personal termination of verb i; plural 
nominative %r-u, inflexion mi, personal termination of verb bru, dru. 

The ItajmahM nominative singular is nin, inflexion nin ; plural ntno, 
inflexion nim. tj r&on nominative singular rden, inflexion nUn; plural 
nominative deu, inflexion dee'. 

The Brahui nominative is nt, as in most of the Dravidian dialects, 
inflexion nd / plural nominative num, one of the inflexions of the 
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plural in classical Tamil ; inflexion num (numd, your) ; verbal termina- 
tion rt, as in many of the Dravidian dialects (compare arcs, we are, 

• arm, you are). 

See the “ Table of Pronouns ” of the second person for the forms 
found in the minor dialects of Contral India. 

We have now to consider the conclusion to be drawn from the com- 
parison made above. We found three forms of the pronoun of the 
first person singular, ndn, yAn, An, each of which claimed to be the 
best representative of the original form ; and of these, yAn seemed to 
carry with it most authority, and to be probably the source from which 
ndn on the one hand, and An on the other, were derived. With 
regard to the pronoun of the second person singular, thero are only* 
two forms {ntn, in) whose relative antiquity we are called upon to 
decide. No claim can be set up in behalf of y%n as a pronoun of the 
second person to correspond with the yAn of the first person. If 
such a form ever existed, I can find no trace of it now left. The final 
n of ntn or In (as of ndn, yAn, An) has already been ascertained to be 
merely a Bign of the singular number. In the plural it is replaced by 
m, the sign of plurality, or r, ir, a relic of ivar, they (prox.) This 
final n of the singular may, therefore, be dismissed from our considera- 
tion at once. On comparing nt and i, with nd and A, it seems evident 
that if the initial n of ndn did not belung to the root, but was a pro- 
duct of nasalisation, the initial n of ntn. cannot safely be regarded as 
radical. If nd was derived from a more primitive yd or d, it seems 
evident that nt must have been derived from a more primitive f. The 
initial n of nt must be identical with the initial n of nd. Whatever 
the origin of the one may be, the origin of the other must be the same. 
Just as the initial notnd disappears from all the verbal terminations 
of the first person, so the initial n of nt disappears from all the verbal 
terminations of the second. If thiB initial n had been radical, it would 
have retained its place more or less firmly in the verbal inflexions, like 
the m of the Indo-European first person, and the t or s of the second 
person of the same. As the initial n has disappeared so completely 
from the Dravidian verbal inflexions, though it sometimes retains its 
place as the inflexional base of the oblique cases, I conclude that it is 
not radical, and that we are to consider i more primitive than nt. 
Still the antiquity of the initial n of nt must be enormously great — 
almost equal to that of % itself, seeing that we find it, as we shall pre- 
sently see, in the Scythian of Behistun, and even in Chinese, in both 
of which the pronoun of the second person is nt. It is ns also in 
Bornu, a language of Central Africa, 

Even when looking at the Dravidian dialects alone, we cannot sap- 
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pose nt much later in origin than f. Whatever be the relative an- 
tiquity of nt and f, 1 consider the vowel, not the consonant, as the real 
pronominal base. The only question that remains, therefore, is, what 
iB to be regarded as the oldest shape of this vowel 9 We find t, u, 
and also, but more rarely, a and e. The last two may be left out of 
account. The vowels most generally used arc i and u. In the verbal 
terminations t has driven u out of the field altogether. On the whole, 
there seems to be more in favour of the antiquity of % than of that of 
if, though it must be admitted that u changes more readily in Dra vi- 
dian speech to i than i to u — e.g., puli , Tam. a tiger, becomes in the 
pronunciation of the vulgar pili ; mun, before, becomes sin, dsc. It 
will be seen that generally in the Indo-European languages the vowel 
of the pronoun of the first person is u, whilst in the Scythian languages 
it is i. Possibly at the outBet there was no vory sharp line of dis- 
tinction between these two sounds. At all events, we cannot safely 
venture to draw any such sharp line of distinction now between the t 
and u of the pronoun of the second person in the Dravidian tongues, 
both vowels being retained, in some connection or another, in most of 
the dialects. Thus in poetical Tamil we find both nin and nun as the 
singular inflexion of the pronoun ; in the plural we find num and 
unga.1, but not m'm, though the nominative ningal must be considered 
as the representative of an older ntm. 

ExtrarDravidiav Relationship . — It has been Bhown that the Dravi- 
dian pronoun of the first person has affinities with each of the great 
Japhetic groups, with some Bpecial Scythian affinities. It will be 
found that the relationship of the pronoun ot the second person is less 
extensive, but more distinctive ; it is more specifically Scythian, or at 
least non-Aryan. 

Throughout the Scythian, as well as the Indo-European group, the 
moBt prevalent form of the pronoun of the second person singular is 
that which is formed from the consonant t (e.g., tu) f or its euphonised 
equivalent s (e.g., ei>) j and the only other form found in any family 
of either of those groups is that which is built upon the consonant n t 
and of which the Cuneiform Scythian, the Chinese, and the Dravidian 
ni is the best representative. These roots appear to have been always 
independent of one another. I cannot discover any reliable trace of a 
connection between them, or of a gradual change in any instance of the 
one form into the other. 

In order to place this point in a clear light, it is desirable, in the 
first place, to trace out the connections and alliances of the pronominal 
root in. It has been conjectured that this pronoun had its origin in 
the demonstrative base t; but the investigation of this point is beyond 
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our purpose, which is merely that of tracing its relationship. In San- 
skrit the pronoun of the second person singular is tva-m ; in Zend 
t%-m, and also thw\ as included in the accusative thwa, thee. Con- 
nected with the Sanskrit tva, there is a simpler form, to , which is 
apparent in tava , thy; and we have analogies to this in the Kavi ta 
and the Semitic ta (included in antd, thou). The Semitic td is changed 
in the inflexions to kd, a change which resembles that of the Kavi, 
which has to as its nominative and ho os its possessive. Bopp sup- 
poses that yu, the base of the most common form of the plural of this 
pronoun, is derived from to, and that va, the base of the Sanskrit 
secondary plural vas and of the Latin vos, is derived from tva. v, how- 
ever, is more frequently derived from m than from any other letter, *4 
which wc have seen an instance in the change of the ma of the first 
person into va in vayam. It is not very easy to explain how t became 
v and y. tva-m becomes tuva-vi in Old Persian ; and from to (itself 
derived from tv) proceeds the Sanskrit dative turbhayam, the base 
of which is allied to, or identical with, the Latin, Armenian, and 
Pchlvi to; the jEolic and Doric rO ; the Persian, Afghan, and Singhalese 
to ; and the Gothic tltu. The th of the Gothic and Zoud seems to 
point out the patli by which the Old Greek tv was converted into av. 
Mr Edkins, in his “ China's Place in Philology,” has suggested another 
origin for yu. He supposes it may be connected with ni or nu, the 
Chinese pronoun of the second person, of which « or u was, he thinks, 
the primitive form. If this supposition should be correct, yu will 
then be the Indo-European equivalent, not only of the Chinese ne or 
nu, but of the Dravidian, which also iB ni or nu — ni in the nominative, 
nu (nu-n) in the oblique. 

In the personal terminations of the verbs, in Sanskrit and most 
other languages of the same family, the earlier t of the ordinary form 
of this pronoun has very generally been weakened into a in the sin- 
gular, whilst in moBt of the plural terminations, t f with some trivial 
modifications, and with a sign of plurality annexed, has succeeded in 
retaining its place. In our investigation of the pronoun of the first 
person, it was fouud that ma was converted in the personal termina- 
tions of the verb into mi, and still further weakened into m ; so also 
au (for to) generally becomes ai in the verbal terminations ; and si in 
like manner afterwards becomes a. 

In the Scythian group of tongues, the pronoun of the second person 
in general use is substantially the Bame as in the Indo-European — 
another evidence of the primeval identity of both groups ; but in the 
Scythian tongues the weaker a has obtained wider prevalence than the 
older t; and the vowel by which a is enunciated is more frequently i or 
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e, than u or a. Tho Magyar has te in the singular, ti or tik in the 
plural, with which we may compare the Armenian tu, thou, and tuk, 
you. The Mongolian tchi or dzi, thou, exhibits the progress of ti 
towards softening into si In Finnish propor, the isolated pronoun of 
the second person singular is se or sina ; but t retains itB place in the 
plural, and the personal termination of the verb even in the singular 
is i 

The chief peculiarity apparent in the Scythian form of this pronoun 
is, that it has generally been euphonised by the addition of a final 
nasal, the consonant n, precisely in tho same manner as the pronoun 
of tho first person singular. In the older Greek, rws and row corre- 
spond to iywwj and i yu* ; and in like manner, in the languages which 
belong to the Scythian group, or which have been subject to Scythian 
influences, where the pronoun of the first person is found to be nasal- 
ised, the pronoun of the second person generally exhibits tho same 
feature. In the vernaculars of Northern India we see this euphonic 
addition to the pronoun of the second person in the IliiidfJ Panjabi, 
and Sindhi tun, and in the Mar&thi and Gujar&thi tdn. In some of 
those idioms, especially in the Gujar&thi and Panjabi, the euphonic 
nasal appears in the oblique cases as well as in the nominative, but 
more commonly it is found in the nominative alone. 

In the Turkish family of tongues, sin or sen is the usual form of the 
pronoun of the Becond person singular. The n retains its place in the 
oblique cases, but is lost in siz, the plural Compare also the Georgian 
sheti, the Samoiede tan t tani, the Lappish don, the Votiak and Mordvin 
ton (plural tin), and the Finnish sind, which alternates with se, sia , and 
sU. The euphonic origin of this n is moBt evident in the Esthonian 
dialect of the Finnish, which uses indifferently sa or sinna for the 
second person, and ma or minna for the first. In the Mongolian and 
Manchu, n appears in the oblique coses only. In Mongol the nomina- 
tive is tchi, in Manchu si; but the genitive in the former is tchini, in 
the latter sini, and the corresponding datives are tchim-dou and sin-de. 
In Calmuck the nominative is dzi or drima, genitive dzini, dative 
dnmadou, accusative dzimai. In the pronouns of this language we 
may observe several instances of m being used as an euphonic, instead 

of 91. 

It is evident that there is no resemblance whatever between any of 
the pronouns compared above and the Dravidian nt The final nd 
of the Finnish sind, and its equivalent, the final wj of the Greek r6nj, 
are separable, euphonic, inorganic additions, and can have no real con- 
nection with nt, which is an ultimate root It will be necessary for us 
therefore to go further in search of a really trustworthy analogy. 
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We have seen that the Indo-European and Scythian m — the initial 
of the pronoun of the first person — was probably the origin of the n 
of the Dravidian nd. Is it possible that the radical t of the pronoun 
of the second person in both those families of tongueB was changed in 
like manner into n, so as that tu or ti was the origin of the Dravidian 
nt? I think not This is supposed by Castrdn, a very high authority, 
to be the histofy of the n by which the second person singular is often 
represented in the personal affixes of the Finnish and Turkish families. 
It may also be mentioned here, that a change of t into n is not quite 
unknown even in the Indo-European languages. It is somewhat fre- 
quently found to take place in Pali — e.g., tS, they, masculine, becomes 
optionally tiS; td, they, feminine, becomes nd; and tdni, they, neutef 
becomes ndni. In Sanskrit also, Ham, him, is sometimes changed into 
tnam. There is no evidence, it is true, that the n now under considera- 
tion —the initial n of tho Dravidian ni — arose from any such process of 
change. That it proceeded from an older t would be a wholly gratuitous 
assumption, in so far as the internal history of the Dravidian languages 
is concerned. It would be more in accordance with precedent, indeed, 
to regard it as a mere nasalisation. Yet when we carry our inquiries a 
stop further, and bring to view a pronoun with n , not t, in Borne of the 
oldest languages of tho Scythian group, whilst on the one hand we shall 
find that the resemblance of this Scythian pronoun to the Dravidian 
amounts to identity, on the other hand we shall possibly find it allied, 
by a deep-seated, underground relationship, to the ordinary pronoun 
with t f so that it must always remain doubtful whether these are not 
two Japhetic bases of the pronoun of the second person, tu and nt, ori- 
ginally independent, like ah and ma of the first, or whether tu did not 
change into nu, and that to nt, at some early period, now unknown, 
before the isolation of the Dravidians, and even before the isolation of 
the Chinese, from the rest of the Japhetic race. 

I must first endeavour to establish the first point now mentioned, 
viz., that traces will be found in various languages of the Scythian 
group of the existence of a pronoun of the second person, apparently 
identical with, and certainly allied to, the Dravidian nf. 

I begin with the most ancient analogy which is capable of direct 
proof, viz., the pronoun of the second person in Chinese. This is nt, 
precisely as in the Dravidian idioms. The plural is ni-men (compare 
i oo-men, we, ta-men, they) ; Old Chinese ngi, nu } yu, w. Mr Edkins 
*h\n\n the oldest form of all was t, to which n was prefixed. The 
mi pe nt appears in some of the dialects of the nomad tribes of the 
western frontier of China, towards Tibet — e-g. t Gy&mi and Horpa. The 
plurals in Gy&mi are nt-me; in Horpa, n»*a*. The Tibetan itself; 
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though agreeing bo closely as regards the first person, seems to present 
no analogy in the second. In the dialects of Barma, the prevailing 
form of the word is nang ; in the Karen dialects nah f ner, nd. The 
Manyak, a dialect of the same stock, which has d for the first person, 
has n6 for the second. All the aualogous formB of Eastern Asia rest 
upon the Chinese ; and the antiquity of the Chinese language and lit- 
erature is so great, that the identity of the Chinese pronoun of the 
second person with the Dravidian is a point of great interest and 
importance. The next analogy I adduce is one which I regard as 
almost equally remarkable and decisive, viz., the pronoun of the second 
person in the Scythian tablets at Behistun. This is ni, precisely as in 
the Dravidian idioms ; and the possessive which is used in compounds 
is ni, which is identical with the similarly abbreviated basis of the 
Dravidian oblique coses of this pronoun. The plural of this pronoun 
is, unfortunately, unknown. The personal termination of tho verb is 
not ni, but nti, which I suspect to be a compound of nx and ti f like 
the antd, anti , of the Semitic languages. I have given the^Bfahui a 
place amongst the Dravidian dialects, but I refer to it here again on 
' account of its centrical geographical position. The Brahui pronoun, 
as we have seen, is ni (plural hum), the identity of which, both with tho 
Dravidian, properly so called, and with the Behistun and Chinese, can- 
not, I think, be doubted. It is a remarkable circumstance, and very 
difficult to explain, that in the Kanuri, a language of Bornu, in Central 
Africa, together with several other Scythian peculiarities, the pronoun 
of the second person is ni. 

The antiquity of the Dravidian pronoun of the second person is thus 
clearly proved, and this proof of its antiquity entitles os to regard as 
real certain resemblances to it which otherwise might be thought to be 
accidental. In the Ostiak, the most Dravidian of the Finnish dialects, 
in that compound of nouns with possessive suffixes which is so charac- 
teristic of the Scythian gronp, the first personal pronoun is represented 
by m, the Becond by n— e.g. t ime-m, my wife ; ime-n, thy wife. In the 
Syrianiau, another Fiunish idiom, the secoud person of the verb, both 
lingular and plural, is formed by annexing a pronoun of which n is the 
initial and radical — e.g., leery », thou bast done (from kery, to do), 
kery(n)uyd, you have done. In nyd, you, we Bee indications of a sin- 
gular ny, thou, which has been pluralised, as is usual in these languages, 
by suffixing to it d or t . 

In addition to the allied forms discoverable in these compounds, we 
find in the Ugrian tongues several instances in which the isolated 
pronoun of the second person, which is used as a nominative, is plainly 
allied to the Dravidian. In the Ugro-Ostiak, or that dialect of the 
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Ostiak which is treated of in Custom’s Grammar, thou is nen; you 
two, niip ; you (indefinitely plural), nen. Here ne or ni constitutes the 
pronominal base, and tho final u of the singular netji is a formative or 
'euphonic addition like that which has converted the Dravidian ni into 
nin. The strong pronunciation of this Ostiak final n reappears, as 
we shall see, in Turkish. In other Ostiak dialects we find num and 
ma, and also (which is more deserving of notice) nyn, with a plural 
nynt. In Vogul we find analogies which are no less remarkable 
than the above — e.g., nei, ny f nan, nyngi , and nank. Compare also the 
Vogul plurals nen and non. 

In the Finnish proper, the only trace of this pronoun which we 
observe is one which, but for tho existence of such express analogies 
in other members of the family, wo should probably have overlooked. 
In the plural of the seoond person of the Finnish verb (e.g., olette, ye 
are, pluraliscd from olet, thou art), the suffixed pronoun corresponds 
to that of which t or a is the initial ; but in the possessive compounds, 
in which we should expect to find precisely the same form, we find 
instead of it a plural possessive of which tho initial and radical is n. 
Thus, the expression thy hand, being kdtes, we should expect to find 
your hand, kdtesae, or, more primitively, kdtette , like the corresponding 
Magyar kezetek (from tele, you, another form of te), whereas the form 
actually used in Finnish is k&teunc. It thus appears that two pronouns 
of the second person retain their place in the Finnish ; one, the singu- 
lar of which is si, or more properly ft, the plural te; and another, 
hidden in tho ancient compounds, the plural of which is ne , and of 
which, by dialectic rules, the singular must have been ni. 

Even in Turkish, we shall find traces of the existence of a similar 
pronoun. In the possessive compounds, the second person singular is 
not represented, as we should have expected it to be, by ten t as the 
first person singular is by m ; but h or ng in used instead (a nasal 
which corresponds to that of the Ostiak ne%) — e.g., Mba-h, thy father; 
and as the final m of bdbd-m is derived from mi or me, I, we seem to 
be obliged to deduce also the fiual n of bdbd-n from an obsolete hi or 
he, thou, which is allied to the corresponding formB that have been 
pointed out in other Scythian tongues. We find this possessive h or 
ng not only in the Osmanli Turkish, but even in the Yaknte, the 
Turkish of Siberia. 

The same h makes its appearance in the personal terminations of the 
Turkish verb, sen is more commonly used than h ; but h is found as 
the representative of the second person in those verbal forms which 
must be considered as of greatest antiquity — eg., in the preterite of 
the auxiliary substantive verbs, tdum, I was, tduh, thou wast, frit, he 

* 
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was. In the Oriental Turkish the forms corresponding to these are 
bCldtm, bdlditt, Midi; and the same termination of the second person 
singular — the nasal n — appears in all the preterites of that language. 
We may compare also the plural forms of this pronominal suffix. The 
Turkish pronouns are pluralised by changing the final formative n into 
2 , or rather by adding z to the crude base. Thus, we is biz (for miz), 
and you iB si:. In possessive compounds i changes into u ; and hence 
our father is Mbd-muz. In tho same manner, your father is Mbd-nuz , 
indicating a supposititious, isolated pronoun, Ait r, you, corresponding to 
miz, we. Whilst v is used inslead of % in OBmanli Turkish, the older 
and more regular i retains its place in the Oriental Turkish — t.g , 
vzfi-nt:, you yourselves ; in which you is nU or vgtz, and from which, 
when z , the sign of plurality, is rejected, we deduce the singular ni or 
ngt. The same mode of forming the plural termination of the second 
person appears in all regular Turkish verbs — e.g., comparo k6rkdu-nuz, ye 
feared, with kOrkdu-n, thou feardest. Wo see it also in the imperative 
k&rkdurnuz t fear ye. In all these instances, I consider the Turkish ir 
or ng to be dialectically equivalent to the Finnish n ; and the prono- 
minal root which is thus found to underlie so many Turkish and 
Ugrian compounds of the Becond person looks as if it might be regarded 
as identical with the Dravidian, Chinese, and Bchistun-Scythian pro- 
noun. Even the libration between i and u, which we noticed in con- 
sidering the Dravidian forms of this pronoun, meets us again in Turkish. 

In the Himalayan dialects, we can scarcely fail to see Dravidian 
analogies in the Dhimal nd, in the Miri no, in the Garo vdd; and in the 
h which forms the first and most essential radical of the pronoun of the 
second person in all the rest of the Lohitic dialects. 

Compare also the pronouns of the second person in various Austra- 
lian dialects — t.g., ninna , nginnee . nginte ; the duals, niwa , ttura ; and 
the plural nimrdoo. 

On a comparison of the various forms of this pronoun which have 
l>een adduced above, it must be evident that the affinities of the Dra- 
vidian vl are almost wholly Scythian ; and this important circumstance, 
taken in conjunction with the predominance of Scythian influences over 
Indo-European in the formation of the first personal pronoun, tends to 
show that the Dravidian languages stand in closer relationship to the 
Scythian class of tongues than to the Indo-European. 

3. The Reflexive Pronoun ‘Self.’ 

The Dravidian pronouns of the third person are, properly speaking, 
demonstratives, not personal pronouns; and they will, therefore, be 
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investigated under a subsequent and separate head. The pronoun 
which is now under consideration is entitled to a place amongst per- 
sonal .pronouns, because it possesses all their characteristics, and is 
declined precisely in the same manner. It corresponds in moaning 
to the Sanskrit svayam, to the defective Greek 3 and the Latin m, 
sibi, ite; with a range of application which is more extensive than 
theirs. It may almost, indeed, be regarded as a pronoun of the third 
person, seeing that, when it stands alone as the nominative of a verb, 
the verb with which it agrees must always be in the third person. 

In Tamil the nominative singular of this pronoun is tdn : the plural 
of which (by the usual pronominal change of n into m) is tdm ( tdhga\ ); 
and the inflexion, or basis of the oblique cases (which, taken by itself 
has the force of a possessive), is formed, as in the cose of the other 
personal pronouns, by simply shortening the included vowel — e.g., tdn , 
of seif, sui, or (adjectivally) suus, sua , euum. In all its cases and con- 
nections tdn is found to bo more regular and persistent than any other 
pronoun. The Canarese nominative is tdn in the ancient, tdn-u in the 
modern dialect : the inflexion is formed, as usual, by the shortening of 
the included vowel ; and the crude root id (without tho formative ») t 
is sometimes used instead of tdn-u , just as nd, of the first person, and 
wf, of tho second, are occasionally used instead of ndn-u and nin-u. 
In Telugu the reflexive pronoun is more regularly declined, and is more 
in accordance with the Tamil-CanareBe, than any other pronoun of the 
personal class. The nominative is tdn-u, the inflexion and possessive 
t&n-a , tho plural nominative tdm-u. tdr-u inuy bo used instead of 
tdnirii. This appears to be a contracted form of tamar-u, a form also 
used in poetical Tamil, and meaning they who belong to one's-self, td 
may be used at pleasure, as in Canarese, for tdn-u. A similar regular- 
ity of formation aud of declension is apparent in all the Dravidian 
dialects, so that further comparison of the forms of this pronoun seemB 
to be unnecessary. The root or base is evidently td or ta , self. The final n 
of the singular, though only a sign of the singular number (like the final 
h of nd-n, I, and nl-n, thou), is one of great antiquity, for we find it even 
in the Brahui — «.</., the nominative singular is tenat (compare with this 
the inorganic t, which is suffixed to tho personal pronouns in Gflnd) ; geni- 
tive tena, dative tene. tdn, self (like ndn, I, and ntn, thou), is of no gender. 

The use of tbiB pronoun agrees, on the whole, with the use of the 
corresponding Indo-European reflexive. When not itself used as the 
nominative of a sentence, it always agrees with the principal nominative 
and with the governing verb, that is, with that verb which is in agree- 
ment with the principal nominative. It is also used as an emphatic 
addition to each of the personal and demonstrative pronouns, like the 
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Latin ipse, the Sanskrit svayam, or the English self, in the compounds 
myself, yourself, &c. — e.g. } we say in Tamil ndn-tdn, I myBelf ; nUdn, 
thou thyself ; avan-tdn, he himself ; avafa&n, she herself ; adurtdn , itself 
or that itself ; and tdm, the plural of tdn, is in like manner appended 
to the plurals of each of those pronouns and demonstratives. The 
reduplicated form of the inflexion, tat-tam, for tam-tam, is used to mean 
* theirs respectively.’ The Sanskrit svayam is indeclinable ; the Dra- 
vidian tan is regularly declined, which is a difference worthy of notice. 
tdn acquires also an adverbial signification by the addition of the usual 
adverbial formatives — e.g., tdndy (for tdn-dgi), Tam., of myself, of your- 
self, or spontaneously; and when appended to nouns of quality or 
relation its use corresponds to that of our adverbs really, quite, Ac.— 
e.g., mey tdn , Tam., it is really true, lari tdn, quite right. In most of 
the above instances t is a sonant, and is pronounced like soft th or d. 

One use to which the reflexive is put is peculiar to these languages 
— viz., as an honorific substitute for the pronoun of the second person ; 
and in this connection either the singular, the plural, or Lhe double 
plural may be used, according to the amount of respect intended to 
be shown. When used in this manner, it is not annexed to, or com- 
pounded with, the pronoun of the second jicrson, but is used alone : 
and though, when it stands alone, it generally and naturally denotes 
the third person, yet when thus used honorifically for the second person, 
the verb with which it is connected receives the pronominal termina- 
tions, not of the third person, but of the second. This use of tdn as 
an honorific pronoun of the second person, illustrates the possibility, if 
not the probability, of the ultimate origin of the Indo-European pro- 
noun tv, thou, from a demonstrative base. 

A very interesting class of Dravidian words, the nature of which has 
generally been overlooked, has originated from the honorific use of the 
reflexive pronoun. Its inflexion, or possessive, has been prefixed hono- 
rifically to most of the pure Dravidian words which denote parents and 
other near relations, in a manner which somewhat resembles our 
modem periphrasis, Her Majesty, your worship, Ac. In general the 
plural tarn has been used in this connection instead of the singular 
tan, as a prefix of greater honour. In some instances also the crude 
base ta has been used as the first member of the compound instead of the 
regularly organised tarn. This class of compounds especially abounds 
in Tamil, in which also em and nam, our, and um, your, are optionally 
used in poetry instead of tarn or ta, with the same honorific significa- 
tion. The following illustrations are from Tamil alone. In the other 
dialects (except Malayijam, which here is in agreement with Tamil), 
some of the most interesting of these compounds are unknown, or the 
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different members of the compound have become so corrupted that it 
is more difficult to identify them than in Tamil. 

tambirdn (MaL tamburdn ), God, lord, the abbot of a Saiva monastery : 
the nearest English is his lordship ; from tom, used honorifi- 
cally, and pirdn, lord (probably a derivative from the Sans, pra , 
before), embir&ti, our lord, and umbirdn , your lord, are also 
used, pir&tfi, tamhirditi , lady. Comp. emberumdn (m, our, 
jterumdn, great person), our lord, literally our great one, a title 
common in poetry and in inscriptions ; (fern, perum&tth lady.) 
tagappan , father; from tarn, used honorifically, and appan , father 
This word is sometimes pronounced by Brahmans in tli« 
ancient manner, tamappan , in Malayljam it is both tagap- 
pan and tammappan ; nearest English, his fatherhood. 
tandci, father, his fatherhood ; a more classical word than tagappan , 
yet almost as common (Can. tande , TeL laridri, Mai. tanda ). 
There can bo no doubt that the first portion of this word is 
the honorific reflexive tarn , seeing that we fiud also in the 
Tamil poets endei (em), nandei ( nam ), our father; and unde i 
( um ), nundei ( nam ), your father. Comp, also mundei , 
ancestor, first father, from man, before. It is difficult to 
explain tei (dei), the second member of tho compound. It 
is plain that it means father ; but the only word for father 
at all resembling it in Tamil is attan, father (also dttan, a 
superior person ; comp, attei , dttdl, mother). If the tei of 
Uindex, &c., is connected with this word, it must have come 
from an older abstract form, attei, meaning either father or 
mother, according to the connection (as tannei, mother, elder 
sister, is also used in the poets for elder brother) ; and this 
word attei we might possibly derive from the verbal root 
attu, to join, to lean upon. (See “ Glossarial Affinities, 
Sanskrit and Scythian.”) 

tdy, mother, her maternity ; from fa, the base of tom, used honorifi- 
cally, and dpi, mother (ta-dpi) ; Can. tdpi. dpi, mother, 
matron, lady, is a snore classical word than tdy, though 
retained in many compounds in daily use. Another form 
is dp (Tam.) This is identical in sound with a verbal root 
signifying to select ; but it is difficult to suppose that select, 
pretty, can have been the original meaning of one of the 
most ancient patriarchal Bravidion words for matron, mother. 
Another and perhaps more probable derivation is from A, 
ancient Tam., cow, from which dyi, fern., would naturally be* 
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formed, with the meaning of mistress of the cowb. Comp. 
duhitri , Sans., a daughter, literally a milkmaid, dchchi, 
matron, is a South Malayfcjam form for dyi. dyar, Tam.- 
Mal. the epicene plural of this word, is a common poetical 
epithet for cowherds. 

lammei, mother ; from fa, honorific for tam , and ammri, an honorific 
word for mother, matron (also amman , ammd, ammdf). 

tannri, mother ; from ta, honorific, and annei, an honorific word for 
mother, probably identical in origin with ammei. This word 
means not only mother, but also both elder sister and elder 
brother. 

tamriyan , elder brother, his eldership; from tam, used honorifically, 
and eiyan (sometimes ay an), a senior or elder, and therefore 
meaning also father, elder brother, or guru. Another very 
common word for elder brother is aiman, annal , from annu, 
to resort to, to lean upon (Tel. anna , Can. anija)^ Comp. 
tammun (poetical), an elder brother, from tam and mutt, 
before, his precedence-ship. 

tamaJckei, elder Bister, her eldership ; from tam and akkei, elder sister 
(also mother). The ordinary Tamil forms are akkd and akkAL 

tambi , younger brother ; from tam, honorific, and pi, a word or portion 
of a word of doubtful origin and meaning. The Telugu 
tammudu and the Canarese tamma throw no light on the 
meaning of pi (Mai both tambi and Umbdn). Comp, with 
pi, prided, Tam. and MaL, a boy, literally that which is 
fresh and green. The most probable explanation, though 
one which is not free from difficulty, is that pi is for pin, 
after. Comp, tammun, Tam., from tam and mun before, a 
poetical word for elder brother, tambi is explained by the 
native lexicographers as meaning pinrpirandbn, he who has 
been bom afterwards. They also give pinndn, he who is 
after, as a synonym for tambi, and pinnti, the corresponding 
feminine or neuter abstract, as a synonym for tangri, younger 
sister. Probably pi was the primitive Bhape of pin, as mu 
was certainly the primitive form of mun; still it is difficult 
to see how the formative » (changing to r in piragu, after), 
which was retained in mun when used as the final member 
of a compound, happened to be omitted altogether from pin. 
Equivalent forms of this word in poetical Tamil are enibi, 
our younger brother, umbi and numbi, your younger brother; 
probably also nambi (which see) is to be regarded as another 
form of the same word. 
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tangei , younger sister ; from tam , used honorifically, and kei, a word 
of doubtful origin (Mai tanga, Can. tai\gi, Coorg tang?). 
It would seem from the Tamil poetical word nangei , a lady, 
that kei does not mean one that is young, or one that comes 
afterwards, as 1 have supposed the pi of tambi to mean, but 
must have had a meaning in some way suitable to be applied 
to women in general ( mangei, , a girl, looks as if it included 
the Bame kei); yet, on the other hand, we find in the Tamil 
poets this very word kei , in the shape of keiyei, an abstract 
noun, used as a synonym for tangei, , a younger sister. This 
appears to settle the question as regards the meaning of kri^ 
but the origin of the word continues doubtful. It cannot 
connected with keimme i, keimben, Tam., a widow, that word 
being most naturally derived from kei (another bhapo of 
which is kabu), to be bitter; hence qIbo the noun kei , 
adversity. We seem, therefore, to be obliged to fall back 
on hi, a hand, in the seiiBe of a help, a handmaid, and to 
explain tangei as meaning her handmaidenship * — a meaning 
which suits well the position a younger sister would natu- 
rally have assigned to her. The corresponding Telugu word 
chellHu, younger sister, includes the meaning of playful, petted. 
nnmbi, a title of inferior priests, meaning probably, like tambi, younger 
brother (which see). Comp. nambUri, properly nambutiri, 
the title of a class of MalayfLJam Brahmans. Comp. &1bo 
Telugu tammali a petty priest 

I notice in Coorg two instances of tam used honorifically, which 
ar“ not in Tamil — viz., tammdvu father-in-law, from tam and 
mdvu (Tam. mdnutn), the same, and tammdvi, mother-in- 
law, from tam and mdvi (Tam. mdmi), the same. 

Another remarkable use of the reflexive pronoun is the adoption of 
its possessive, or inflexional base, tan , of self, or self's, as the base 
of the abstract noun tan-mei or tanam, quality or nature, literally 
selfness, tanam is the form of this word used in Telugu. Tamil 
uses both tanam and tanmei; but the latter can stand alone, whilst 
tanam iB used only in compounds, mei is the regular formative of 
Tamil abstracts j like our English nes, the Latin tats, or the Sanskrit 
twam. tanmei is identical in meaning with the Sanskrit tatvam, 
nature, property, which is derived from tad or tat, that, and ia possibly 
allied to it in origin, though indirectly. 

* Compare with this meaning of a younger sister the name of spinster, which 
is applied by ourselves to unmarried females ; and also the derivation attributed to 
duAitfi ( duhitar ), Sans, daughter, vis., a milkmaid, the milkmaid of the family. 
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td or ta, the base of the Dravidian reflexive pronoun, has no connec- 
tion with, or resemblance to, any other pronoun of this family of 
languages, though it is unquestionably a pure Dravidian root. If we 
look at its meaning and range of application, it must, I think, have 
originated from some emphatio demonstrative base; and it will be 
found that there is no lack, either in the Indo-European or in the 
Scythian family, of demonstratives closely resembling ta or ta~n. We 
m& examples of this resemblance in the Sanskrit tat , that (from ta , tho 
demonstrative base, and t, tho sign of the neuter singular) ; in tadd, 
then, at that time ; and also (with the t weakened into «) in soA, he, 
sd, she. The reflexive pronounB of this family, sva, se, &c., are pro- 
bably derived from the Bame base, though considerably altered. 
Compare also the old Qreek article, which is properly a demonstrative 
pronoun, r6g, rq, r6, and the corresponding German der, die, da*. We 
find the same or a similar demonstrative (with an annexed nasal, as in 
the Dravidian tan) in the Doric rip-of, he, that, which is the foffjn from 
which the Julian xJp-o;, and the later Greek s-xT/f-oc, is supposed to 
have been derived (by a change similar to that by which the Hebrew 
pronominal suffix kd was derived from td). The resemblance between 
rip and tdn is certainly remarkable; and may not this Dravidian 
reflexive pronoun, which is used honorifically as a pronoun of the 
second pereon, throw some light on that curious indeclinable Greek 
word which is sometimes used as a form of polite address, viz., rat or 
£ rat, Sir, My good friend, dec., and which has been derived by boiiio 
etymologists from r»p-oc, by others from an obsolete vocative of rv 
or rwMj 1 

The same demonstrative base, with a similar Anal n, appeals also in 
the Old Persian tan’g (for tana-e), he ; and in the Scythian tongues we 
find it, either nasalised or pare, in the Finnish remote demonstrative 
tuo, and the proximate tama; in the Lappish tat, he, tan, of him (root 
ta); and in tho Oatiak remote demonstrative tom i, aud proximate 
tema. The reflexive pronoun is used by the Seoni Gdnd both as a 
reflexive and as a demonstrative. Thus, in the “ Song of Sandsumjee,” 
in Dr Manger’s paper (Journal 0 / the Bengal A tiatic Society), ten means 
him (not se, but ilium); tunna, his; and tdne, her and it. The 
reflexive signification also appears in the same song in tunwa (Tam. 
tan), »uue-arum. This seems to indicate that td was originally a de- 
monstrative. Ev$n in Tamil we find, I think, a distinct trace of the 
demonstrative signification of the reflexive ta still surviving in the use 
in poetry of the oblique cases of tdn, tdm, instead of the oblique eases 
of the nouns to which they belong, in a manner similar to the use of 
adu, it, with its cases — e.g., maremdanei ( tanei , the accusative of tdn) 
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(k)lcan4&n, I saw tbe tree, instead of maramadei, the other poetical 
form, or the colloquial maraltei. (See the Noun — inflexional forma- 
tive ani.) 

The strongest argument, perhaps, for considering the Dravidian ta 
or tdn, self, to be allied to the Sanskrit-Scythian demonstrative ta, is 
the circumstance that tan , the inflexional base of tdn, is used, as has 
been already mentioned, in the formation of the word tanmei or tanam , 
quality, selfness, in precisely the same manner as the Sanskrit tad, 
that, which forms the basis of the corresponding Sanskrit word tatvam, 
quality, quiddity, thatness. The Dravidian word may have been, and 
probably was, framed in imitation of the Sanskrit (for so abstract a 
term is necessarily of late origin), but it cannot have been directly 
derived from the Sanskrit word. It seems very probable that both 
bases are remotely allied ; and if they are so allied, their alliance carries 
us back to a very remote period ; for whilst the Dravidian reflexive 
pronoun retains the original demonstrative t, the corresponding reflexive 
in every one of the Indo-European tongues (sva, sc, <fcc.) had already 
allowed t to be weakened into t, before those tongues separated from 
the parent stem. 

4 Pluralisation of tiik Personal and Reflexive Pronouns. 

I class the plurals of these pronouns together because they are 
formed from the same pronominal bases as their singulars (which have 
already been investigated), and because they are all formed on one and 
the same plan, viz., either by the addition of a pluralising particle 
(generally m) to the pronominal base, or by the substitution of that 
particle for the singular formative. Exceptions exist, but they are few 
and unimportant. 

Comparison of Dialects. — In the classical dialect of Tamil, the 
plurals of the personal and reflexive pronouns (ndn, I ; nt, thou ; tdn, 
self) are ydm or ndm, we ; nir, ntyir, or nivir (instead of the more 
regular ntm), you ; and tdm, selves. In the colloquial dialect a double 
plural has got into extensive use, which is formed by the addition to 
the classical plurals of gal, the sign of plurality which especially be- 
longs to the clasB of irrationals. In consequence of the existence of 
these two sets of plurals, a difference in their use and application 
has gradually established itself. The classical or pure and simple 
plurals are now used in the colloquial dialect as honorific singulars ; 
whilst the double plurals — ndrigaf (ndm-gal), we; nUga{ (ntm-gaf), 
yon ; and t&ngal (tdm-gal), selves— are used as the ordinary plurals. 
A double plural has crept into Telugu also — e.g., mtralu (for mtru), 
you, vdralu (for vdru), they. Another point of difference between 
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ndm and .ndhgal, the two Tamil plurals of the first personal pronoun, 
will be inquired into under a subsequent head. The formation of these 
secondary double plurals of the Tamil and Telugu is in harmony with 
a usage which is observed in Borne of the Gaurian languages. Of the 
Oriya, Mr Beames writes ( Indian Antiquary for October 1872) : — “ The 
plural of mu, I, is amhe (pronounced ambhe), and that of tu, thou, is 
tumhe (i tumbhe ); but as the learned have taken ambhe and tumhJte into 
use as equivalents for I and thou, they have had to moke fresh plurals, 
ambhemdne , tumbhemdne. Din Krishna (a poet who lived at the close 
of the fifteenth century) uses only the two first (ambhe, and tumbhn ), 
and always in their proper ancient signification. The same process is 
observed in the Turkish. In that language ben, I, is regularly plural- 
ised into biz, we ; and sen, thou, into niz, you ; but those plurals are 
sometimes pluralised over again by the addition of ler, the ordinary 
suffix of plurality — e.g., biz-ler, we, siz-ltr, you. 

In the verbal inflexions the initial consonant of each of^the pro- 
nominal plurals (as of the corresponding singulars) disappears; and 
the pronoun is represented solely by the included vowel and the sign 
of plurality. The personal termination of the first person plural in the 
colloquial dialect is 6m; in the classical dialect am , dm, em, em. The 
termination of the second person plural is tr or ir, the representative 
of ntr. The reflexive pronoun tdm, selves, has no place in the verbal 
inflexions. Of the three High Tamil or classical plurals which have 
been mentioned — ndm, ntr, and tdm — two form their plurals by sub- 
stituting m for the final n of the singular, or by adding m to the crude 
root. This I consider to be the regular method of pluralising the per- 
sonal pronounB ; and the use of ntr , you, iusteud of ntm, is an abnormal 
exception. This appears on comparing it with nth-gal , the correspond- 
ing plural in the colloquial dialect, which is formed from ntm — the 
plural that is required by rule, and which is found in classical Conarese. 
It also appears from the circumstance that ntr is not the base of the 
oblique cases of the plural of this pronoun in any dialect of the Tamil. 
m constitutes the sign of plurality instead of r in the oblique cases of 
ntr, precisely as in those of ndm, we. ndm is represented in the 
oblique coses in the classical dialect by nam and em; and by nam and 
ehga( (em-gal) in the colloquial dialect. In like manner, the oblique 
cases of the plural of the second personal pronoun are um and num in 
the higher dialect; and uhgal (umrgaj) in the colloquial ntn, the 
abbreviation of ntn, being used in the classics as the inflexion of the 
old singular, we should have expected to find the corresponding ntm 
(from ntm) in the plural : but in the oblique cases i has given place to «. 

The final n of ndn f ntn, tdn, may be omitted in the nominative in 
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several of the Dravidian dialects, but the final m of the plurals (though 
softened in colloquial Canarese to vu) is never omitted. The reason 
is that the singular might often be taken for granted, or would appear 
sufficiently from the context, whilst, if the plural were meant, it was 
more necessary that it Bkould be distinctly expressed. 

In Canarese the plurals of all the personal pronounB are formed in 
the classical dialect with perfect and beautiful regularity — e.g., An, I, 
Am, wo; tdn, thou, rdm, you; tdn, self, tdm, selves. In the oblique 
cases the included vowel is shortened as usual ; and the only other 
change which takes place is in the weakening (os in Tamil) of the 
radical a of the nominative of the first person into e in the obliqti£, 
cases — e.y., emwa, our. In this particular, namma, the form which 
has survived in the colloquial dialect is more regular, and probably 
mure ancient. The colloquial dialect substantially agrees with the 
classical, the chief difference consisting in the softening, in the 
nominatives alone, of the final m into vu — e.y., navu, rtlvu, and tdvu, 
instead of vdm, tdm, and tdm. In tho personal terminations of the 
voib, the modern diulcct uses ive, evu, and fau, as representatives of 
ndvu, we ; tho e of which forms corresponds to 8n, the termination of 
the Tamil singular. This final vu of the modem Canarese is not 
euphonic, like the vu of the Telugu singular, ni-vu, thou ; but is soft- 
ened from, and is the representative of, an older m. Though m is the 
true sign of the plural of the second person, as of the other personal 
pronouns, r is used instead in all the Canarese verbal terminations^ as 
in those of ull the other dialects. The ancient Canarese uses tV, the 
modem iri and tri. 

In Telugu the second personal pronoun is pluralised in the nomina- 
tive by r instead of m—e.g., mtr-u , higher dialect tru , you; and in 
Telugu, as in all the other Dravidian dialects, r invariably forms the 
plural of the terminations of the second person of the indicative mood 
of the verb. It will be seen, however, in the sequel that there are 
indications in Telugu that the use of r in the nominative plural of the 
pronoun is abnormal. 

The m which constitutes the pronominal sign of plurality in Telugu 
is not softened into vu in the termination of the first person plural of 
the verb, ag in Canarese. That termination is amu, Amu, emu, emu; 
and in the preterite it takes the shape of imi, through Ike influence of 
ti, the preterite formative. The plural of the Becond person is repre- 
sented by Aru, tri, eru, tru, uru, and ru; of which r, the pluralising 
suffix of mtru, you, is the only essential element. Telugu differs from 
Tamil-Canarese in occasionally using tdr-u, softened from tomor-v, 
instead of tAm-u, as the nominative plural of the reflexive pronoun. 
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This irregularity, however, like that of the pluralisation of the second 
personal pronoun by means of r instead of m, disappears in the oblique 
cases ; the plural inflexion or possessive of this pronoun being tam-a, 
in Telugu, as in the other dialects, tamar-u is properly a possessive 
noun. The Telugu plurals mem-u, we, and mir-u (or mtralu ), you, 
present some peculiarities which require to be investigated. 

In common with their singulars, the inflexions of these pronouns 
reject altogether the final consonant — the sign of number — and retain 
the long included vowel of the nominative unaltered. Thus, the in- 
flexion or possessive of mfirnu is md, and that of miru, ml — corresponding 
to the singular inflexion nd and nl. The objective case, however, 
follows the rule of the Tamil and Canarese — e.g. t mamu or mammv , us, 
mimu or mimmu , you. It may, therefore, be concluded that the mode 
in which the inflexions mi and md are formed is irregular and of com- 
paratively late origin ; and that in Telugu, as in the other dialects, m 
is to be regarded as the ancient and regular sign of the plural of the 
personal pronouns. 

The chief peculiarity of these pronouns (mfrn-u and mir-u) in Telugu. 
is the change of the initial n into m. How is it to be accounted for 
that the Telugu plurals have m as their initial, instead of n f — m?mru 
and mtr-u, instead of nSm-u and itim-ti or ntr-u — the sign of plurality 
prefixed, instead of being suffixed t I believe that thi° m is not to be 
considered os the representative of an older pronominal root ; but that 
it is merely the result of the euphonic attraction of the final m , which 
constitutes the regular sign of plurality, if the plural of the Telugu 
first person alone had m for its basis, we might possibly suppose that 
m to be radical and primitive, on account of m being, as we have seen, 
the basis of the corresponding Scytho- Sanskrit pronoun ; but we find 
the same initial m in the plural of the Telugu second person also. 
Now, as it can scarcely be doubted that nf, the singular of that pronoun 
(agreeing as it does with the Behistnn-Scythian and the Chinese, as 
well as with many of the Finnish forms) faithfully represents the 
earliest organised form of the Dravidian pronoun of the second person, 
it seems evident that mtm (the supposititious nominative from which 
the objective mim-mu has been derived) must have been altered from 
ntm. Wo maj^ therefore, conclude that the same process must have 
taken place in the pronoun of the first person also. Telugu is more 
addicted to harmonic changes than any other Dravidian dialect It 
alters both vowels and consonants for harmonic reasons so fre- 
quently, that the change from n$m-u to mSm^u, and from ntm^u to 
mtm-u, would be thought by Telugn people a very natural and 
easy one. It occasionally drops also the initial ft or m of these words. 
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We have seen that the first person fprms its plural in all the Dravi- 
dian idioms, properly so called, by changing the final formative of the 
singular n into m; and that the second person originally formed its plural 
in the some manner — viz., by substituting m for n, though the verbal 
endings and the nominative of the isolated pronoun in some of the 
dialects are now found to prefer r. We have seen that the reflexive 
pronoun also forma its plural by discarding n and annexing m. Con- 
sequently we are now entitled to regard m as the most regular and 
ancient Bign of plurality used by the Dravidian personal pronouns. 

Ongin of Plttralising Particles. (1.) Origin, of ‘ r/ — We have 
already seen, under the head of the “ Fluralisation of Nouns,” that the 
epicene plural of the Dravidian languages is ar or ir ; and that the a 
and i of ar and ir ore probably the remote and proximate demonstra- 
tive bases, a and i, to which r, a sign of plurality, has been appended. 
ar and ir, we have seen, may be regarded as equivalent to the more 
fully developed a(u)ar , i(v)ar, those people, these i>eople. But how has A 
termination which is naturally appropriate to the third person only 
found its way into tho second 1 In this manner, 1 apprehend, ntr, 
Tam. you, takes also, as we have seen, in the Tamil classics, the form 
of vlvir, and nlyir, and in this instance I have no doubt that the more 
classical form is also the more ancient. w2-(y)-ir or nt-(v)-ir will thus 
mean thou + they, and this compound will naturally acquire the signi- 
fication of you. Tho Sanskrit yvjhnd, you {yu + ami = thou + they), 
in supposed to liavo a similar origin. The Tamil word, however, is still 
more suitable than the Sanskrit one to express the meaning required. 
ir in Tamil means not, as the Sanskrit smi is supposed to do, they, 
indiscriminately, without reference to the distance or proximity of the 
persons reforred to, but, they who are standing nearer than certain 
other peoplo. It means not those people, but these people. The 
Tamil nt-{v)-ir moans, therefore, thou + these people ; and this supplies 
us with a more suitable origin for the word used for ‘ you ’ than is to be 
found in Sanskrit, or, I believe, any other language. An alternative 
explanation is that the ir of the plural pronouns is identical in 
origin with ir, two. On this supposition niyir, nivir, ntr , would 
mean 1 two thous,' and would have been used first as a dual, then 
as a plural. 

(2.) Origin of * m.’ — Can the origin of m, the moBt distinctive sign 
of the plural of the Dravidian personal and reflexive pronouns, be dis- 
covered ? It is only in the event of our being unable to discover its 
origin in the Dravidian languages themselves, that it will be desirable 
or necessary for us to seek for it elsewhere. It will be found, I think, 
to be capable of satisfactory explanation. It appears to me to have 
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been derived from urn, the conjunctive or copulative particle of almost 
all the Dravidian dialects. Being a conjunctive it is used for con- 
joining person to person — that is, for pluralising. (See “ The Plural 
Imperative.”) This particle is um in Tamil and Malay&Jam, urn or 
am , more commonly nm , in classical CanareBe, d in colloquial Canarese, 
u in Telugu. The Telugu particle takes euphonically the shape of yu 
or nu, according to the preceding vowel, but in itself it is simply u, 
and identical with the Tamil-Malay&lam-Canarese um, the m of which 
appears to be the ordinary formative m of neuter nouns, n is best 
explained as the intermediate demonstrative base //, correlative to the 
remote demonstrative base a and the proximate i. Tuju stands alone 
in using Id as its copulative particle. Whatever be the origin of um, 
its use as a copulative particle is of very great antiquity. Like the 
Latin que, it is incapable of being used separately, and is agglutinated 
to the word it qualifies. On the supposition of the final m, which 
constitutes the sign of plurality in Dravidian pronouns, personal and 
reflexive, being a relic of the copulative um, ndm, we, and jrim, you, 
resolve themselves into vd-um, I-and, egoque , and ni-um, thou-and, 
tuque. This view is corroborated by the extensive use which is avow- 
edly made of this very um in the formation of Tamil distributive and 
universal nouns and pronouns. Thus, evanum , every one, qnisque ; 
engum, everywhere, ubique ; and eppofudum, always, every time ; are 
unquestionably derived from evan, who, engu, where, and eppurudu , 
what time, with the addition in each instance of the conjunctive par- 
ticle um, and ; so that the compound pronoun ‘ every one * is regularly 
expressed in Tamil, like quisque in Latin, by ‘ who, and — everywhere, 
like ubique, by ‘where, and — * ; always, by * what time, and — .’ In the 
same maimer um is annexed os an auxiliary to some affirmative uni- 
versale for the purpose of widening their application — e.g., elld-(v)-um, 
Malay &lam, all, literally * all and — ,’ from ellvd, all, and um, and. This 
form is abbreviated in Tamil into elldm ; which is regarded and 
treated by grammarians as a neuter plural. The corresponding epi- 
cene plural is tlldr-um, all persons. In Tamil poetry eldm is regarded 
as a plural of the first person, meaning all we, in which dm probably 
represents dm, we. If then the addition of um, abbreviated to m, 
undoubtedly constitutes pronominal distributives and universale, may 
not the sign of plurality wliich is employed by the personal pronouns 
be an abbreviation of the same um 9 In poetical Tamil, personal verbs 
are sometimes pluralised by the addition of um — e.g., keygu, I will do ; 
ieygum (ieyg , -um), we, ye, they will do. Bo also itygum vandim, we 
have done (so and so) and come. Here ieygu is an old future or 
aoristic verbal participle, capable of being used also as a finite verb, 
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and we find that by the addition of um it is pluralised, so as to corre- 
spond with the more fully expressed plural vand&m, we came. In the 
same dialect of Tamil keydu (which in the modern colloquial dialect 
means having done) is sometimes used in the sense of I did, and keyd- 
nm in the sense of we did. We have here distinct and evidently very 
ancient traces of the use of um as a sign of personal plurality. This 
use of vm appears still more distinctly in the second pereon plural of 
the imperative of Tamil verbs in the colloquial dialect, which is much 
used as an honorific singular — e.g. t lc$\ (the root used as the first person 
singular imperative), hear thou ; k%\am, hear ye. ThiB form has been 
still further vulgarised by the addition of ga\^ the sign of plurality 
belonging to irrational nouns — e.g., kSlungaf, hear ye. Compare the” 
Telugu honorific singular (properly a plural) rammu, come ye, the 
regular singular of which is rd, come thou. Neither the Tamil um of 
the second person imperative, nor the corresponding Telugu mu or umu. 
can be satisfactorily explained by identifying it with the Tamil um, the 
inflexion of the pronoun of the second person plural. It is best ex- 
plained by identifying it with the um by which that inflexion um itBelf 
(from vtm), together with the other plurals of the personal and re- 
flexive pronouns, was originally pluralised. 

A parallel instance of the use of a copulative conjunction as a sign 
of plurality appears in Ostiak, in which the sign of the dual (ga, ka, 
gat, «fcc.) is derived by Castr£n from ka or ki, also. 

Extra- Dra vidian Relationship . — We now proceed to inquire whether 
final m, the distinctive Dravidian plural of the personal pronouns, 
forms the plural of this clasB of words in any other family of languages. 

m having u tendency to be weakened into n (of which there are 
many examples in the terminations of Tamil nouns), and m and v 
being generally equivalent nasals, the use of a final n as a sign of the 
plural of pronouns may possibly be equivalent to that of m. If bo, 
we may adduce as examples of plurals resembling the Dravidian the 
Brahui nan, tbo Chaldee andn, and the Ostiak men, we ; as also the 
Persian tan , you. A slight trace of the use of m as a sign of the 
plural may be noticed in the Beluchi mxmiken , we, when compared with 
mmikj I. In the Ostiak, a Finno-Ugrian dialect, the first person plural 
of the verb terminates in m t whilst the plural of the corresponding 
pronoun terminates in n. On comparing the Finnish proper olen, I 
am, with olemme , we Are, we are struck with their resemblance to the 
Dravidian rule. The resemblance, however, is illnsory ; for the m of 
the Finnish ms is a sign of personality, not of plurality, ms, we, is 
the plural of ma, the old Finnish I ; of which na (from which the n 
of olen arises) is, as I have shown, an euphonic modification. We can 
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scarcely indeed expect to find in the pronouns of the Scythian lan- 
guages any sign of plurality perfectly corresponding to that of the 
Dravidian m ; for in those languages the personal pronouns are gener- 
ally pluralised by a change of the final vowel, not by any change or 
addition of consonants — t.g., Manchu hi, I, be, we ; Magyar to, thou, 
ti, you ; Ostiak and Finnish ma, 1, me (or men), we. 

I have reserved till now the consideration of a scries of remarkable 
analogies which run through the whole of the Indo-European family of 
languages, and which are found also in the Gaurian or North Indian 
vernaculars. In those languages we find very frequent use of m in the 
plurals of the personal pronouns, in which it either constitutes the final 
consonant, or occupies a place of evident importance ; and this m in 
some instances appears to replace a final n or h which is used by the 
corresponding singulars. 

In the vernaculars of Northern India we find the following instances 
of the use of n or n in the singular and m in the plural. Hindi main, 
I ; ham, we ; td, tdh, or lain , thou ; turn, you. Cujar&tjii hvii, I ; 
home, we; tdn, thou; tame, you. Mar&thi, tdv thou; tumhi, you. 
In Bengali and Oriya n disappears from the terminations of the 
singulars, but in the plural m retains its place as in the other dialects — 
e.g., Bengali toma or tumi, the inflexional base of the plural of the 
second person ; and Oriya tumbha, the base of the double plural, tumb- 
hamdne. The same distinctive m appears in the P&li-Pr&krit, the stock 
from which the Gaurian vernaculars radiated, in tu mhe, you, amhe , we. 
Compare also the New Persian ahumd, you, aud the final m of hastihn, 
we are. I quote the following from an artiole by Mr Beames in the 
Indian Antiquary for November 1372: — “ Mm, plural of personal 
pronoun, first person; Hindi, ham. This is a peculiarly instructive 
form. The origin of this word in all the seveu languages (of Northern 
India) is the Pr&krit amhi. The Oriya, with its usual fondness for 
archaismB, still retains this form almost unchanged in dmUie, where 
the 6 is merely the natural thickening of the pronunciation after m. 
Hindi has thrown the h backwards to the beginning of the word, 
making hami. In Mm we have the tendency, natural to Bengali, 
towards lengthening the short vowel, so that this form may be regarded 
as transitional between middle Hindi and the modern Bengali dmi” 

Similar and very striking analogies meet us iu Greek. Compare 
the singulars fywi and row, iywnj and rcuoj, with the plurals tytti/c 
and b/itTi. This resemblance, too, is strengthened when the vowels of 
the Greek plurals are compared with some of the corresponding 
Dravidian ones — t.g., compare with the Telugu Sm-v, we ; and 
uftrils with urn, which is the bass of the oblique cases of the Tamil 
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plural of the second person. It also deserves to be noticed, that in the 
Greek, Persian, Gaurian, &c., m is not used indiscriminately by all 
nouns, or even by all pronouns, as a sign of plurality in general, but is 
invariably restricted to the pronouns of the first and second person— 
a usage which precisely accords with that of the Dravidian languages. 

A strong case for regarding the m of the above-mentioned Aryan 
idioms as closely allied to the m which constitutes the most distinctive 
sign of the plural of the three personal pronouns in the Dravidian 
family (in Canarese, dm, we ; ntm, you ; tdm, selves) has now been 
established. I do not wonder, therefore, that the late Mr Gover (in 
a privately-printed paper on the Dravidian personal pronouns) con- 
sidered that there was “ no possible doubt as to their real and intimsft 
connection ; ” or that Dr Pope, in his “ Outlines of the Tuda Grammar " 
(p. 5), should have said, though with hesitancy, “ Nor can I think it 
clear that 6m (Tuda, we) is not related to the Sanskrit vayam , or to 
the Greek wt-ift or u/ifite, and Vedic asme” The evidence of relation- 
ship appears to me to be weakened by this reference to vayam We 
have already Been that the am of vayam is properly a sign of the neuter 
singular, constituting vayam , we, like ydyam, you, on abstract noun — 
plural, indeed, in signification, but singular in form. It haB been 
seen, also, that the same am appears in aham, I ; tvam , thou ; and 
ioayam , self. When vayam and ydyam, are set aside as not really 
related to the Dravidian forms, the piobability of the existence of a 
real relationship between the Dravidian dm, ydm , we, and the Groco- 
Vedic a/ifi-tg, asm-e , and still more between the Dravidian dm and the 
Bengali hdm, dmi, becomes, I admit, very great ; bo also the probability 
of a relationship between um, the Dravidian oblique form of you, and 
the Graeco-Vedic u/ifirit, yushm-t, and the um of the Hindi turn, I 
feel still, however, obliged to say, as I said in the first edition, that, 
on a more extended comparison and on closer consideration, this 
resemblance appears to me first to diminish and then to disappear. 
The more it is examined, the more the difficulties in the way of its re- 
ception appear to increase. Perhaps, indeed, no better illustration could 
be found of the danger of confiding in apparent resemblances, however 
dose and exact, and of the necessity of tracing words back to their 
earliest shapes before concluding that resemblances imply relationship. 

We have Been that the plural m of the Dravidian personal pronoun 
resolves itself mOBt naturally into um, the Dravidian conjunctive 
particle, and, also. What is the history of the plural m of the 
Grasco-Gaurian personal pronouns) How far soever we trace back 
the Dravidian m, it is found to sustain no change, and to exhibit no 
signs of being deboended from anything extrinsic to itself. On the 
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other hand, though the m of the Greek and Gaurian presents itself to 
us simply as m in these languages ; yet on oarrying onr comparison a few 
stages further back, and inquiring into its origin and history, we find it 
losing its simplicity, and presenting itself to us as only one member m 
a composite formative, to which the Dravidian m bears no resemblance. 

iitiiTe and vfitte, as is well known, are not the oldest forms of the 
Greek plurals. For the Doric and ASolic dialects have afitie, 
appie, and ; for IfitT; they have v/ue, tjifite, and ufifit \ of which 
forms the oldest and most reliable appear to be a/ipte, or its unin- 
fected type afifu and u/tifiae o; r vjufit. Jn like manner the Gaurian 
forms of the plurals of the personal pronouns are not the oldest forms 
of these plurals we have to deal with. The Hindi ham , the Gujor&thi 
hame, the old Bengali Mm, the modem Bengali Ami, the Oriya dmbhe , 
are all derived from the Frftkrit amht. The Greek aw i and the 
Prakrit amht are evidently identical ; but what is the origin of both ? 
In Zend the m and h of the Pr&krit amht change places, so that ahme 
may have been an older form. The plural nominative Zond is 
vatm, answering to the later Sanskrit vayam; but all the oblique 
cases are built upon ahma (pointing to a nominative ahme) — e.(j., ablat. 
ahmat (Sans, asrnat). Already the Dravidian m is losing its resem- 
blance to the Aryan ; but when we come to the next stage, the Vedic- 
Sansknt asms (a + sme), the fountain-head of all these pronominal 
forms, the resemblance appears almost wholly to vanish. The Aryan 
genealogical tree is very clearly made out : amt, ahme , amht, &w i, 
= VM-t/e ; dmbhe , hame, ham, hdm , dmi. In the Dravidian 
languages, on the other hand, even if we trace our way back to the 
time when the TamilianB and the Khonds were still one people, in- 
habiting the same districts and speaking the same tongue — a time 
earlier by many ages than the degradation of the Prftkrits into the 
modem Gaurian vernaculars — we still find an unvarying m (irresoluble 
except iuto urn) used for the plurolisation of the personal pronouns. 

In like manner, on comparing C pfite or S/a/ai, you, with the Zend 
ydtftem (in the oblique cases yusma or ydsma ), and with the Vedic- 
Sanskrit yushme (for yusme ), it is equally obvious that yusme is the 
root of the whole, yutme, you, the plural of tv, thou, has probably 
been softened from tusme = tu-sme (as asme from manner masme); 
and this supposititious turne (weakened into tukme, like asme into ahme) 
becomes a reality when we turn to the Pr&krit tumke, you, from which 
comes directly the Gaurian tumhi, tumbha, tame, turn, &c. Compare 
also the New Persian shumd. 

When we find that the Dravidian m or um is to be compared, not 
with the apparently identical m of the Gaurian ham and turn, but 
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with the Vedic-Sanskrit me of asms and yushme, it is evident that 
the improbability of m or um being identical with sms, or nearly related 
/to it, becomes very great. ThiB improbability increases when the uses 
of erne and those of m are compared. 

me is a compound consisting of two members, ema and e, of which 
e alone is characteristic of the plural, sma, which contains the m that 
has been supposed to be connected with the Dravidian sign of plurality, 
is a particle the origin of which is doubtful, and the force of which in 
still more doubtfuL When used as an isolated particle, it gives to the 
present tense of verbs a species of past signification. Its use in the 
inflexion of pronouns, when inserted between ‘the pronominal base aftd 
the signs of case and number, suggests the idea that it was originally < 
a pronoun of the third person, meaning, perhaps, self or the same, 
which came to be added on occasionally to the other pronominal bases 
for the purpose of imparting additional emphasis. We find a somewhat 
similar use in Tamil of tan, tarn, the inflexion of the reflexive pronoun 
self, selves, which is occasionally, especially in poetry, inserted 
between nouns and their case-signs. The e of me is the ordinary 
sign of the nominative plural of pronominals of the class of me, all, 
and has obviously no resemblance to the Dravidian m ; and the sma 
into which the m of smc resolves itself, whatever be its origin, seems 
to resemble it os little. 

It is also worthy of notice, that sma makes its appearance not only 
in the inflexion of the plurals of the personal pronouns, but also in 
the singular. It is used in the plural alone in connection with the 
pronouns of the first and second persons in Sanskrit; but Bopp 
recognises it in tho singular also in Zend in thwahmi, in thee, and 
more doubtiully in Gothic and Latin ; and there can be no doubt of 
its use in tho singular of the personal pronouns in the Pr&krit (which 
may be defined as early colloquial Sanskrit), in mamasmi or mamammi, 
in me, and tvmami or tumammi, in thee. Bopp supposes this use of 
sma in singular pronouns to be of late origin, and to have arisen from 
imitation of the plurals ; but as the reason why sma wob used in the 
inflexion of pronouns has only been guessed at, and is not certainly 
known, there is no proof that the plural has a better right to it than 
the singular. But however this may be, it is evident that its resem- 
blance to the Dravidian m, which is used iu the inflexion of the 
personal pronouns in the plural alone (never in the singular), has 
become less and less. The resemblance, aB it appears to me, wholly 
vanishes when it is found that, whilst this use of m as a sign of 
plurality is absolutely restricted in the Dravidian languages to the 
pronouns of the first and second persons and the reflexive ‘ self,’ in 
Sanskrit, and more or less distinctly in the other Aryan languages, 
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sma makes its appearance (in three of the cases in the singular) in the 
inflexion of the pronouns of the third person, including the demon- 
strative, the relative, and the interrogative pronouns. Nothing could 
be further than this from the Dravidian use; and nothing also, I 
think, could show more clearly that the etna of cume and yushme can- 
not safely be regarded as in any sense a sign of the plural 

Twofold Plural of the Dravidian Pronoun of the First Person. — The 
ordinary plural of the Dravidian first personal pronoun is constantly 
used, not only as a plural, but also as an honorific singular, precisely 
as the royal and editorial ‘ wo 1 is used in English ; and the plural of 
every other Dravidian pronoun may optionally be used as an honorific 
singular in the same manner. It is not, however, this twofold signifi- 
cation or use of the same pronoun to which I now refer ; but the exist- 
ence of two pronouns of the first person plural, which differ from one 
another in signification almost as much as the plural and the dual of 
other languages. In all the Dravidian dialects, with the exception 
of Canarese, there are two plurals of the pronoun of the*first per- 
son, of which one denotes, not only the party of the speaker, but 
also the party addressed, and may be called the plural inclusive ; the 
other excludes the party addressed, and denotes only the party of 
the speaker, and may be called the plural exclusive. Thus, if a person 
said “ We are mortal," he would naturally use the 1 we f which includes 
those who are spoken to, as well as the speaker and liis party, or 
the plural inclusive : whilst he would use the plural exclusive, or that 
which excludes the party addressed, if he wanted to say “ We are 
Hindus ; you are Europeans." 

There is a similar distinction between the two plurals of the first 
person used in the Mar&thi and the Gujarfithi — e.g., hams in Gujar&tlii 
means we — the party Bpeaking ; whilst dpane means we — the party 
speaking, and you also who are addressed. There is no connection 
between the particular pronominal themes used for this purpose in 
Northern India and in the languages of the South ; but the existence 
of so remarkable an idiom in the North Indian family, as well as in 
the Southern, seems to demonstrate the existence in the Northern 
family of an ancient under-current of Dravidian, or at least of non- 
Aryan influences. The idiom in question is a distinctively Scythian 
one, and is one of those points which seem to connect the Dravidian 
family with the Scythian group. There is no trace of this twofold 
plural in Sanskrit, or in any of the languages of the Indo-European 
family, but it ia found everywhere in Central Asia. Thus Manchu 
has md, we-— of the one party, and be, we— the whole company. 
Mongolian has a similar idiom. This peculiarity is found also in the 
northern dialect of the Chinese. In that dialect, tea-men, we, includes 
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the persons addressed, whilst t co-men, we, does not It is remarkable 
that it is found also in the Polynesian languages, in many of the 
languages of America, and also in those of the Australian tribes. 

All the Dravidian languages do not use precisely the same plural 
pronouns as inclusive and exclusive plurals. The colloquial Tamil 
(with which the Malay&l&m agrees) formB the plural exclusive from 
ndm, the ordinary and regular plural, by the addition of gal, which is 
properly a neuter sign of plurality ; by which addition ndm becomes 
ndkgal in Tamil, Hanoi or Hannal in MalayAJam. The corresponding 
plural in Tu)u is enku\u. Telugu, on the other hand, usos nuhn-u 
(answering not to the Tamil n&nggah but to ndm) as its plural exclu- 
sive ; and as this is the simplest form of the pronoun, it seems befit 
suited to this restricted use than the reduplicated form. Telugu, 
though differing from Tamil in this point, agrees with Tamil in using 
memu as its honorific singular ; and this use of the plural exclusive in 
Telugu as an honorific is more in accordance with philosophical pro- 
priety than the Tamilian use of the plural inclusive for thiB purpose ; 
for when a superior addresses inferiors, it is evidently more natural for 
him to make use of a plural which excludes those whom he addresses, 
than one in which they would be included together with himself. Eu 
agrees with Telugu, and uses Am-u (identical in origin with the Tamil 
y&m, ndm) to express the restricted signification which Tamil gives 
to ndkgal. Its plural inclusive is dju, the oblique form of which is 
ammd ; and the Telugu plural which corresponds to dju (but which in 
meaning corresponds to ndm) is manam-u, the base and inflexion of 
which is nut no. manamru is probably derived from md, the inflexional 
base of m2mn, with an euphonic addition, or possibly with a weakened 
reduplication. 

I have now gone over the ground traversed in my first edition, with 
such additions and corrections as recently-published grammars have 
enabled me to make. The results are exhibited, for convenience of 
comparison, in the accompanying table. In this list, I include only 
those dialects which have been carefully studied, and of which gram- 
mars have been published. The pronouns of the first person contained 
in the Bajmah&l and tfrAon are exhibited in a separate list, together 
with those found in Dr Hunter’s lists of words contained in the rest of 
the Central Indian dialects. It is obvious, however, that it would be 
unsafe to deduce any inference, except one of the vaguest kind, from 
lists of isolated words collected by persons who had little or no real 
acquaintance with the dialects to which they belonged. We tread on 
firmer ground when we compare with one another dialects which have 
attained to the dignity of possessing published grammars. 
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PRONOUN OF THE FIRST PERSON IN SEVENTEEN DIALECTS OF CENTRAL INDIA. 



nawfl. noxnyo, , ne-yam. nxyyxno. 

nd-nv. nvngudedi, namburudu. nama, nam-buru. | namburudu. 

hd-me, hd-mi. | hamdr. ' home. j hamdr. 


PRONOUN OF THE SECOND PERSON IN SEVENTEEN DIALECTS OF CENTRAL INDIA. 



ni-nu. ningadeo, ninadidi. ■ ning-alu, avaru. ningalide , nine-bududu. 

yirke , tfw-royi, to. j thor. I te, tu-myi. thor , . 
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SECTION II —DEMONSTRATIVE AND INTERROGATIVE 
PRONOUNS. 

It is very difficult to treat the demonstrative and interrogative pro- 
nouns of the Dravidian family separately. The bases are different, 
but they are built up on those bases in precisely the same manner, and 
obey one and the same law, so that what is said about the one class 
may be regarded as said about the other also. 1 shall discusB them 
separately os far as possible, but it will often be necessary to treat 
them together. 

1. Demonstrative and Interrogative Bases. 

1. Demonstrative Bases. — The Dravidian languages, like most other 
primitive uncompounded tongues, are destitute of pronoun^ (properly 
so called) of the third person, and use instead demonstratives signify- 
ing this or that, with the addition of suffixes of gender and number. 
In these languages ( he, 1 means literally that man ; ‘ she/ that woman ; 
and ‘ they/ those persons or things. The interrogatives are formed in 
the Bame manner by the addition of BuffixeB of gender and number to 
an interrogative base signifying 1 what’ 

The words which signify man and woman have gradually lost the 
definiteness of their original signification, and shrunk into the position 
of masculine and feminine terminations. They are no longer Substan- 
tives, but mere suffixes or signs of gender ; and are so closely incor- 
porated with the demonstrative bases that it requires some knowledge 
of the principles of the language to enable us to separate them. In 
comparison, therefore, with the Turkish and Ugrian languages, in which 
there is but one pronoun of the tbird person, the Dravidian languages, 
which possess a great variety, appear to considerable advantage. 
Nevertheless, the Bpeech of the Dravidians appears to have been 
originally no richer than the other Scythian idioms ; and to have at 
length surpassed them only by the Aryanistic device of fusing that- 
man, that-woman, that-thing, into single euphonious words. The 
signification of man and woman still shines through in the masculine 
and feminine terminations; but no trace remains of the words by 
which a thing and things were originally expressed, and which are 
now represented only by d, the sign of the neuter singular, and a, that 
of the neuter plural 

Four demonstrative bases are recognised by one or another of the 
Dravidian dialects, each of which is a pure vowel— vis., a, the remote 
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i, the proximate, and u, the medial demonstrative ; together with 2, 
which is the euffix of emphasis in most of the dialects, but is a demon- 
strative in Kil The first two — viz., a, the remote, and t, the proxi- 
mate demonstrative — are the most widely and frequently used. The 
medial u is occasionally used by the Tamil poets, more frequently in 
classical Canarese and in Tuju, to denote a person or object which is 
intermediate between the remote and the proximate ; and it will be 
found that it has ulterior affinities of its own. 2, the ordinary Dravi- 
dian suffix of emphasis, is used as a demonstrative in Ku alone — in 
addition however to a and t— e.y., evdru, they. It appears also in the 
"Or&on idah, this, the correlative of hddah, that The use of 2 being 
chiefly emphatic, I refer the reader, for an account of it, to a subse- 
quent head. The ordinary demonstratives of the Dravidian dialects 
are the simple short vowels a, t, and u; and it will be found that 
every other form which they assume is derived from this by some 
euphonic process. 

2. lntci'ro'jativz Bases. — Thero are two classes of interrogatives in the 
Dravidian languages — viz., interrogative pronouns or adjectives, such 
as, who ¥ which ? what ? and syntactic interrogatives, such as, is it¥ is 
there? Interrogative pronouns and adjectives resolve themselves in 
the Dravidian tongues into interrogative prefixes, resembling the de- 
monstrative prefixes already considered by suffixing to which the for- 
mativos of number and gender we form interrogative pronouns. The 
interrogative particlo itself, when simply prefixed to a substantive, 
constitutes the interrogative adjective what ¥ 

(a.) The most common interrogative prefix is the vowel e. In all 
the Dravidian dialects this prefix is used in the formation of pronomi- 
uals, in precisely the same manner as the demonstrative bases a and i. 
It forms one of a set of vocalic prefixes (a, «, u, and e), which occupy 
one and the same position, obey one and the same law, and differ only 
in the particular signification which is expressed by each. The unity 
of principle pervading theBe prefixes will be clearly apparent from the 
subjoined comparative view. The forms which are here exhibited are 
those of the Tamil alone ; but in this particular all the dialectB agree 
on the whole bo perfectly with the Tamil, and with one another, that 
it is unnecessary to multiply examples, I exhibit here an alternative 
(probably on older) interrogative base in yd, which will be inquired 
into further on. 
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Proximal* 

Demonstrative 

i. 

Bemote 

Demonetmtlve 

a. 

.[? 

li 

Mas. sing. 

ivan, hie. 

avan, ille. 

uvan. 

Fern do. 

iva{, haec. 

avaf, ilia. 

uva\. 

Neut. do. 

idu, hoc. 

adu , illud. 

udu. 

Epic. plu. 

ivar, hi, has. 

avar , illi, illae. 

uvar . 

Neut. do. 

ivei, haec. 

avri, ilia. 

um. 


Interrogative e 
or ya 


evan or ydvan, 
quia] 

eval or ydval, 
qu»? 

edu or y&du, 
quid ? 

evar or y&oar, 
qui? quae? 

tvti or ydvei, 
quae? 


I need not call attention to the beautiful and philosophical regular- 
ity of this quadruple Bet of remote, proximate, and intermediate de- 
monstratives and intcrrogatives. In no other language or family of 
languages in the world shall we find its equal, or even its second. In 
addition to which, the circumstance that the demonstrative vowelB are 
not only used in these languages with an invariable and oxact discrimi- 
nation of meaning which is not found in the Indo-European tongues 
(with the solitary and partial exception of the New Persian), but are 
also associated with a corresponding interrogative vowel of which the 
Indo-European tongues are totally ignorant, tends to confirm the sup- 
position which I have already expressed, that the Dravidian family 
has retained some Prae-Sanakrit elements of immense antiquity ; and, 
in particular, that its demonstratives, instead of being borrowed from 
Sanskrit, represent those old Japhetic bases from which the demon- 
stratives of Sanskrit itself, as well as of various other members of 
the Indo-European family, were derived. 

(6.) The other interrogative base of the Dravidian languages is yd. 
yd is not used at all in Telugu, but is largely used in Canarese, and 
somewhat more rarely in Tamil Probably there was originally only 
one interrogative base, and if so, it must have been yd, and e must 
have been corrupted from it The process by which yd became e is 
tolerably dear, a evinces a tendency to be weakened into a (See 
“ Part I., Sounds.*) We have seen an illustration of this in the cir- 
cumstance that the Sanskrit yama, the name of the god of death, 
becomes in Tamil ma(a), pronounced yma(n). In Tu}u, ydr, who, 
becomes y$r\ This is a considerable step towards e. Then, also, e is 
commonly pronounced ss yt, and 4 as yl; and in Telugu this y is 
frequently written, ss well as heard. This would facilitate the omission 
of the y in writing, when yd came generally to be weakened into yi. 
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$ alone would in time have the same force aa y2, and would come to 
be regarded as its equivalent. The long form 2 still survives in the 
. Malay ftjam ban, Svaf, he, she, for evan, evafy and in the Tamil and 
Malay AJam 2du, and the Telugu Sdi. In Telugu 2 sometimes directly 
corresponds to the Tamil yd — e.g., compare ydy-du, Tam. where, when, 
a year (nasalised from yddu), with the Telugu 2du, where, 2di, a year. 
We see also this long interrogative 2 in the Telugu 2la, how, in what 
manner, compared with dla, t la, in that manner, in this manner. 

There is a remarkable change in Canarese of the interrogative yd 
into dd. We may say either ydvan-u or ddvan-u , what man 1 ydvadu 
or ddval-u, what woman 1 ydvadu or ddvadu, what thing ? So also the 
crude interrogative is ydva or ddva, who, which, what ? In Tuju we 
find the same dd, which 1 alternating with vd and vdva ; also ddne, 
what ? ddye, why ? In these instances the analogy of the other dialects 
leads me to conclude yd to be the older and more correct form of the 
inteiTogativo base. In yer, who 1 yd appears as yS, which is a very 
trifling change. The Gflnd interrogative bd and 16 appear to be 
hardened from yd, like the Tuju vd. 

In High Tamil, yd is not only prefixed adjectivally to substantives 
(like a, and e) — e.g., yd-(k)kdlam, what time ? but it is even used by 
it i elf as a pronoun — e.g., yd-(S)&eyddy, what hast thou done 1 It forms 
the basis of only one adverbial noun — via., ydryiu, Tam. when ? a year, 
a correlative of dru^u, then, and iiuju, now. The only use to which 
yd is put in the colloquial dialect of Tamil, is that of forming the 
basis of interrogative pronouns ; a complete set of which, in Tamil as 
well os in Canarese, are formed from yd — e.g., ydvan, quit t ydva\, 
quce t yddu, quid 9 ydvar , qui, qua ? ydvei , qua 9 The Canarese inter- 
rogative pronouns accord with these, with a single unimportant excep- 
tion. The neuters, singular and plural, of the Canarese are formed from 
ydva, instead of yd — e.g., ydvadu, quid 9 (for yddu,) and ydvavu, qua 9 
(for ydva.) This additional va is evidently derived by imitation from 
the euphonic v of ydvanu, he, and its related forms ; but it is out of 
place in connection with the neuter, and is to be regarded as a cor- 
ruption. In Tamil, a peculiar usage with respect to the application of 
the epicene plural ydvar, qui, qua, has obtained ground. It is largely 
used in the colloquial dialect, with the signification of the singular as 
well as that of the plural, though itself a pluial only and epicene ; and 
when thus used, ydvar is abbreviated into ydr — e.g., avan ydr, who is 
be 1 (literally he who ;) aval ydr , who is she I ydr has also been still 
further corrupted into dr, especially in compounds. 

I, Demonstrative and Interrogative Pronouns, — The original char- 
acter of 'the demonstrative bases, like that of the interrogative^ » 
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best exhibited, by the neuter singular, the formative of which does 
not commence with a vowel, like an and a\ (Tamil), the masculine and 
feminine suffixes, but consists in a single consonant, d, followed by an 
enunciative vowel — that is, a vowel intended merely as a help to 
enunciation. This vowel is t in Tolugu, a very short u in the other 
languages. The remote and proximate neuter singulars are in Telugu 
adi , idi, that (thing), this (thing); the interrogative 8di, what (thing) ; 
in Tamil, MalayftUm, and Canareso they are adu , idu (with the in- 
termediate udu ), and tdu. In QAnd the demonstratives are ad, id. 
The anomalous forms of the Tu]u and the Tuda will be considered 
further on. 

d having already been Bhown to be the sign of the neuter singular 
used by pronominals and appellatives, and there being no hiatus 
between a, t, or u and d, and therefore no necessity for euphonic 
insertions, it is evident that the a, t, and u of the neuter singulars 
cited above constitute the purest form of the demonstrative bases. 
The suffixes which are annexed to the demonstrative bases a, i, and 
u, for the purpose of forming the masculine and feminino singulars 
and the epicene and neuter plurals, commence with a vowel. Those 
Buffixes are in Tamil an for the masculine, a( for the feminine, ar 
for the epicene plural, and ei or a for the neuter plural ; and v is tlio 
consonant which is most commonly used to prevent hiatus. The 
following, therefore, are the demonstrative pronouns of Tamil — viz., 
avan, ille ; ivan, hie ; aval, ilia ; iva\, hsec ; avar, illi ; ivar, hie ; 
am, ilia ; ivei, hcec. To these must be added the intermediates uvaii, 
uval, udu , uvar, uvei, which do not admit of being translated by a 
single word. I quote examples from Tamil alone, because, though 
different formatives of number and gender are sometimes annexed in 
the other dialects, those differences do not affect the demonstrative 
bases. The anomaly which will be noticed in the case of Tuju 
will be found, when examined, to be only apparent All the above 
suffixes of gender have already been investigated in the section on 
“The Noun.” The mode in which they are annexed to the demon- 
strative bases is the only point which requires to be examined here. 

The demonstrative bases being vocalic, and all the suffixes, with the 
exception of the neuter singular, commencing with a vowel, some 
euphonic consonants had to be used to keep the concurrent vowels 
separate and pure, v, though most frequently used to prevent hiatus, 
is not the only consonant employed for this purpose. The Ku being 
but little attentive to euphony, it sometimes dispenses altogether with 
the euphonic *, and leaves the contiguous vowels uncombined— , 
dtyju, he; d&lv, she. Even Tamil sometimes combines those vowels 
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instead of euphorically separating them — c.g., ydvar , who? is com- 
monly abbreviated into ydr ; and this is still further softened to dr in 
the colloquial dialect. 

In the higher dialect of Tamil, n is often used euphorically in- 
stead of v, especially in the personal terminations of the verbs. 
Thus, instead of irunddn (for irundavan ), he was, the poets sometimes 
say irundanan ; and for irundava, they (neuter) were, the form which 
we should expect to find used, iruudana is universally used instead. 
This euphonic v has in some instances come to be regarded as an 
integral part of the demonstrative itself. In the nominative plural 
of the Gond neuter demonstrative, the final and characteristic vowel a 
has disappeared altogether, without leaving any representative — 
av, those (things) ; iv, these (things). In tho oblique cases a is repre- 
sented by e. In Telugu, though tho nominatives of the neuter plural 
demonstratives avi and ivi use v merely as an euphonic, yet in the 
oblique case3, the bases of which are vd and vt, the demonstrative 
vowels have got displaced, and v stands at the beginning of the word, 
as if it were a demonstrative, and had a right per se to be represented. 
In the masculine singulars vddu, ille ; vtdu , hie ; and in the epicene 
plurals vdru , illi ; vtru, hi, v euphonic has advanced a Btep further, 
and assumed the position of a demonstrative in the nominative os 
well as in the inflexion. That this v, however, is not a demonstrative, 
and that the use to which it is put m Telugu is abnormal, is shown 
by the fact that in dd and dt, the inflexions of adi and idi, illud 
and hoc, the neuter singular demonstratives of the Telugu d, though 
certainly not a demonstrative, nor even euphonic, but simply a sign or 
suffix of neuter singularity, has been advanced to as prominent a position 
(by a similar euphonic displacement) as if it belonged to the root. 
Compare especially the corresponding Telugu interrogative. 

In Tu]u the proximate neuter singular demonstrative is indu or 
undu, the remote avu. indu and undu correspond to the Tamil proxi- 
mate idu and intermediate udu: the only difference consists in the 
nasalisation of the d. avu, the remote demonstrative, though a neuter 
singular, is identical in form with the Canarese avu, they (neuter). 
The v of avu Beems to be merely euphonic, as it disappears altogether 
in the plural, which is not avukufu, but eiha\u ( avu - ayu = ei). The 
corresponding masculine pronoun is dye , he, in which y is used 
euphorically where v would have been need in Tamil. In the feminine 
d^ t she*(Tam. aval), even the y has disappeared, and the two contiguous 
vowels have coalesced. The proximate pronouns of the Tulu masculine 
and feminine singular and plural present several peculiarities, imbe, 
he (hie), corresponds to the Tamil ivan, the Old Canarese warn. The 
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euphonic v of those languages seems to have been hardened into m, 
and this m to have become mb. The plural of the same is mSr’ (the 
remote is dr, for avar ). The feminine proximate she (hseo) is mAf, 
the plural of which is m&r stands for %var = imar , and mAf for 

ival = ima /. Compare the apparent disappearance of the demonstrative 
bases i and a in the Telugu viru and vdru, they, proximate and remote, 
for war and avar. See also “ The Noun,” epicene plural, in mdr. 
The same peculiarity appears in the Tolu demonstrative adverbs. 
avu\vL, there, corresponds with similar words in the other dialects 
(Can. alh); but md/u, here, presents the same peculiarity as mOl, 
haec. 

In the Tuda dialect the pronoun of the third person is the Bame for 
both numbers and for all three persons, like the Sanskrit reflexive 
pronoun evayam . atham represents everything of which ‘that* can 
be predicated ; % tham is the equivalent for this. With attorn, ittom , 
compare the Telugu atadiif atanu , dtahdu , dtadu, itadu, tfanu, Ua<fu, 
Uanu ; the Old CanareBe singular masculines dtam, Uam, dtam. The 
final am of the Tuda is occasionally dropped. 

Tamil possesses a complete set of abstract demonstrative and inter- 
rogative nouns of perfect regularity and great beauty. I class them 
here (for convenience of comparison) with demonstrative and inter- 
rogative pronouns ; but they are in reality nouns, expressing abstractly 
the ideas that are embodied in the pronouns in a concrete shape. 
They consist of the demonstrative and interrogative vowel bases (a, t, 
u, e), with the addition of met, the ordinary formative of abstract 
nouns, which we havo already noticed in ton-met, nature, literally 
self-ness, in the section on the reflexive pronoun tdn. The initial con- 
sonant of mei is doubled by rule after the demonstrative and inter- 
rogative vowels. The words referred to are immei, this-ness ; ammei, 
that-ness; ummei, an intermediate position between that-ness and 
this-ness; emmei, what-neas. In use, the words chiefly denote the 
different states of being or births, immei, the present state or birth, 
is the only word of the set in common use ; the rest are found only in 
the poets, ammei (common equivalent marumei, other-ness) denotes 
the future birth ; ummei, the birth before the present ; emmei, what 
birth ? generally found with the addition of um, and so as to give the 
meaning 4 in whatsoever birth.’ 

We have seen that the neuter singular of the demonstrative and 
interrogative pronouns, properly so called, is formed by the addition of 
the neuter formative d to the vowel bsses a, i, u ; e or yd. 

There are traces also of the existence of two classes of pronouns 
formed by means of the addition to the same vowel baaea of m, the 
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equivalent of which b w, or of l. Pronominal! ending in l are need 
chiefly as adverbs of place and mode. There are exceptions, however 
— e.g., alia, Tel., that, has the force of an adjective ( alladi, that thing). 
See Adverbs : formative l, \\ The demonstrative pronouns and pro- 
nominals ending in m or n are not free from doubt. I shall, therefore, 
adduce first the interrogatives belonging to tins class, about which no 
doubt can be entertained. 

Each of the dialects possesses a neuter interrogative pronoun, formed 
from the interrogative base e or 2, and the neuter formative n or m. 
This formative is more abstract than d, but less so than met fd-u 
means which? en, what? In Tamil we find en, what? from which 
formed the singular appellative tnnadu , what thing? and the plural 
tnna, what things? en is also lengthened into en, the ordinary mean- 
ing of which is why ? Though enna is properly a plural neuter, it has 
come to be used also as a singular, and is even turned colloquially into 
a singular neuter noun, ennam — e.g., ennamdy, how? Malay&jam uses 
2n, like Tamil, meaning what? rather than why? but does not use en; 
instead of this we have endu, what ? which, however, is probably the 
Molny&lam shape of the Tamil ennadu — enrdu. In Canarese enu is 
not a mere interrogative particle, hut a regularly declined interrogative 
pronoun, like the vulgar Tamil ennam. We have substantially the 
same word in the Telugu 2mi, what? why? 2mi bears the same 
relation to idi, Tel. what (thing) ? that en in Tamil bears to edu. The 
only difference is in the use of the more abstract n or m as a neuter 
formative, instead of d, which gives more distinctly the sense of the 
neuter singular. In the compound word 2jn0, Tel., I know not what 
(Tam. Mai. Can. 2nd), from 2m and 0, the particle of doubt, we see that 
2mi is a secondary form of 2m; and by the help of Tamil we are able 
to trace this 2m back to the shorter form em. ini , which I consider 
the equivalent of 2mi, is used in the conjugation of Telugu verbs as a 
conditional particle ; properly it implies a question. 

We now return to the demonstratives which appear to be formed 
from the demonstrative vowels a, t, u, with the addition of to or n. 
am, that, appears to survive in the am which is used so largely os a 
formative by neuter nouns in Tamil and Molaykjara ; and possibly also 
in am, which seems to be the oldest sign of the Dravidian accusative 
case. In each of these instances an is often used instead of am. See 
the sections treating on these formatives and case-signs in Part III., 
« The Noun.” im shows itself in the Canareaq sign of the ablatite case, 
originally a locative, and *in the corresponding Tamil in, with which U 
corresponds. The primitive meaning seems to be this place, here, and 
hence, a place, a house. Both al and il appear also in verbal deqpA- 

x 
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tires, especially in Tamil, in which, e.g., the number of nouns derived 
from verbal roots which take al or il as their formative, is almost as 
large as those which take am or an . Dr Gundert derives from am or 
im the Tamil demonstrative adjectives anda , that, inda , this; and I 
presume would attribute the same origin to the Telugu and Canarese 
adjectives anta, into , &c., which are more or less demonstratives in 
meaning. On the whole, however, I still prefer to regard these formB 
as nasalised from ad\ that, id\ this. We had an instance of this 
nasalisation before us just now in the Tu]u pronoun indu, undu, this 
(thing), which must be identified with the idu, udu of the other 
dialects. On the other hand, I have no doubt of the origin of inda, 
the Canarese sign of the ablative, from im; and the Tamil adverbial 
nouns andru , indru , cndru, that day, to-day, what day, seem to bo 
formed either from am, im, cm, or from al, il, cl. See the Demon- 
strative and Interrogative AdverbB. 

A very interesting inquiry remains. Is um , the Tamil-JVIalay&lam 
particle of conjunction, and, even (Tel. u, classical Can. um, am; 
coll. Can. il), to be regarded as a demonstrative pronoun, formed 
from u, the intermediate demonstrative base, and the formative m, 
corresponding in origin to the demonstrative am and im, and also to 
the interrogative cm, considered above 1 That this is the origin of um 
is one of the moBt ingenious of the many ingenious suggestions con- 
tained in Dr Gundert's communication. In his Malay&]am dictionary 
he prefers to derive um from u, the supposed root of the verbal noun 
uyar, height, with the meaning of above. In classical Canarese am is 
sometimes used as the equivalent of um ; and this seems to connect 
the particle at once with the demonstratives. In Tamil poetry we find 
an adverbial demonstrative of place, umbar , with the meaning of the 
intermediate demonstrative u, the correlatives of which are ambar, 
that place, imbar , this place, and embar , which place ? umbar means 
literally a place intermediate between two other places; but it is 
remarkable that it is also used in a secondary sense to signify on, upon, 
above, and even uyar, height. We thus get for um, the conjunctive 
particle, the meaning above, which is one that suits it exceedingly 
well, without any inconsistency with its ultimately demonstrative 
origin, um at the end of verbs changes occasionally in the Tamil 
poets to undu, which reminds one of the undu, this (thing), and also 
ye s, of the Tnja. 

% Demonstrative and Interrogative Adjective *. — When the demon- 
strative bases a and i are simply prefixed to substantives, they oonvey 
the signification of the demonstrative adjectives that and this. When 
prefixed, they are indeclinable; but on thni prefixing them to inbstan- 
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tires, either the initial consonant of the substantive is euphonicolly 
doubled — e.g., anndf (a-(n)-7tdf), Tam. that dayj or if this euphonio 
doubling is not resorted to, the demonstrative vowels are lengthened. 
Tamil invariably adopts the former plan : the latter is more common 
in Malay&Jam and Canarese. When the substantive commences with a 
vowel, and v is inserted as usual to prevent hiatus, Tamil, by a dialectic 
rule of sound, doubles this v, as if it wore regarded as an initial con- 
sonant — e.g., when dr, Tam. a village, receives this prefix, it becomes 
not avdr (a-(y)-dr) } but awdr. The origin of this doubling of the 
initial consonant of the word to which the demonstrative vowel is pre- 
fixed, is to be ascribed to the emphasis which ik necessarily included jq 
the signification of the demonstrative. Through this emphasis a and * 
assume the character, not of ordinary formativos, but of qualifying 
words ; and the energy which they acquire influences the initial con- 
sonant of the following substantive, which is no longer an isolated 
word, but the second member of a compound. In the same manner 
and from a similar cause, when Sanskrit words which commence with 
a privative are borrowed by Tamil, the consonant to which a is pre- 
fixed is often doubled, at least in the colloquial dialect — e.g. t afiFtdmim 
(a‘(ft)-}ldnam), ignorance. 

The occasional lengthening of the demonstrative vowels, when used 
adjectivally, in Malay&]am, Canarese, and the other dialects (without 
tho doubling of the succeeding consonant), is merely anothor method 
of effecting the Bame result. The emphasis which is imparted in this 
manner to the demonstrative, is equivalent to that which the doubled 
consonant gives ; and hence when the demonstrative vowels are length- 
ened, from d and l to d and 2, the succeeding consonant always remains 
single. The fact that the demonstrative vowels are short in the pro- 
nouns of the third person in each of the Dravidian dialects without 
exception, shows that those vowelB could not originally have been long, 
and that the use of long d and t as adjectival prefixes, instead of a and 
t, is owing to emphasis. Some curious illustrations of the lengthening 
of a vowel through emphasis alone, are furnished by the common 
speech of the Tamil people— e.^., adigam, much, large — a word which 
is borrowed by Tamil from Sanskrit — when it is intended to signify 
very much, is colloquially pronounced adigam. Similar instances 
might be adduced from each of the colloquial dialects. 

The only peculiarity which requires notice in the use of the interro- 
gative prefix e, » the circumstance that it is occasionally lengthened to 
4, precisely as a and % are lengthened to d and 1 In Tamil this 
emphatic lengthening is very rare. It is found only in the neater 
singular interrogative pronoun edv, what or which (thing!) quid! 
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which, sometimes, especially irt composition, becomes 3du ; and in the 
interrogative en t what, why) which is ordinarily lengthened to to. 
In Malay&lam 3du and to have entirely displaced edu and en. In 
Telugu also this increase of quantity is common. It appears not only 
in imi and Sla, why ) but is often used as the interrogative prefix, 
where Tamil invariably has short e. Thus, whilst Tamil has ewidam , 
what manner) how) Telugu Bays either evvidhamu or toidhamu . 
So also, whilst Tamil occasionally only uses tdu, quid, instead of 
the more classical edit, the corresponding interrogative of Telugu ih 
invariably 3di, and its plural 3vi. On the other hand, the Telugu 
masculino interrogative pronoun evvadu , quia) preserves the same 
quantity as the Tamil evan; and oven when the prefix is used adjec- 
tivally, it is sometimes e (not 3) as in Tamil — t.g., eppvdu, what time) 
when) and epuda, ep4 u , in poetry, but not 3pudu. In tho Tu]u 
iuterrogatives of time, 3 is the interrogative base ; in those of place- 
rs, d/tf, where (pronounced u'6(u), 3 is replaced by 6. „ 

In addition to the nse of the simple vowels a, ?, and e, mid their 
equivalents d, f, and 3, as demonstrative and interrogative adjectives, 
much use is also made in Tamil of a triplet of adjectives derived from 
the above. The Bimple vowels may be styled merely demonstrative 
prefixes. The adjectives referred to may be called by right demonstra- 
tive adjectives. They are anda , that, inda, this, enda, which ) or what) 
— e.g. t anda marem , that tree, t nda nilam , this land, tnda df, whicli 
person ) These demonstrative and interrogative a4jectives are unknown 
to the other dialects of the family. They are unknown even in Ma- 
layAJam, and in the higher dialect of Tamil itself they are unused. 
They appear to have been developed in Tamil subsequently to the 
separation from it of Malayft]am, and subsequently to the first 
beginnings of its literary cultivation. We find demonstrative and 
interrogative adjectives similar to these in form, and probably in 
origin, but differing somewhat in meaning, both in Telugu and in 
Can&reBe. The Tamil anda f inda, enda , mean simply that, this, 
which) the parallel Telugu and Canareae words have the meaning of 
such, like that or this, so much, Ac., and are used more like adverbs 
than like adjectives. They are in both languages anta , into, enta , 
with a few dialectic differences of no importance. Connected with 
these is the Tam.-Mal. adjective inna, such and such— r.y., tana 
t2r, such and such a town. There is no corresponding adjective derived 
from a. The final a of all these adjectives is clearly identical with the 
a which is one of the most common formatives of the relative par- 
ticiple, and tho most common case-sign of the possessive, by means of 
which also so many adjectives are formed. The first part of these 
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wordB (and', ant?, die.) has been considered above under the head of 
“demonstrative Pronouns.” 

I should here add the Telugu triplet of adjectives ifth afth e tth this 
like, that like, what like 1 Also the Canarese triplet, with a signification 
partly adjectival, partly adverbial, inUu, anitu , enitu, this much, that 
much, how much ? With this is connected the Telugu set of secondary 
pronouns, indaru, so many people, inni, so many things, with their 
corresponding remote and interrogative forms, andaru, anni; endaru , 
enni. 

The demonstrative and interrogative bases il , al, el are uBed, as has 
been mentioned, almost exclusively as adverbs. One of them makes 
its appearance in Telugu as an adjective, viz., alia , that (e.g., alladi, 
that thing). Both in Tamil and MalayOJam the demonstrative pro- 
nouns adu, idu are often UBed instead of the demonstrative adjectives 
a, I, anda , inda , in Tamil, and d, i in Malay &]am- — +,g., adu hdriyam, 
Tam. that matter, adu porudu , Mai. that time. This usage illus- 
trates the manner in which I suppose anda, <fec., to have been derived 
from adu, dec. 

3. Demonstrative and Interrogative Adverbs . — All Dravidian 
adverbs, properly Bpeaking, ore either nouns or verbs. Adverbs of 
manner and degree are mostly infinitives or gerunds of verba Adverbs 
of place, time, cause, and other relations are mostly nouns. Some of 
those adverbial nouns are indeclinable, and those of them which are 
capable of being declined are rarely declined. Whether declined or 
not declined, they have generally the signification either of the dative 
or of the locative case. The latter is the more usual, bo that words 
literally signiiying that time, what time ? really signify at or in that 
time, at or in what time 1 Any noun whatever, conveying the idea of 
relation, may be converted into a demonstrative or interrogative 
adverb by simply prefixing to it the demonstrative or interrogative 
vowels. 

There is a class of words, however, more nearly resembling our 
adverbs, formed by annexing to the demonstrative and interrogative 
vowels certain formative suffixes. The suffix is not of itself a noun, 
like the second member of the class of words mentioned above. It is 
merely a formative particle. But the compound fonned from the 
union of the vowel base with the suffixed particle is regarded as having 
become a noun, and is treated as such, though in signification it has 
become what we are accustomed to call on adverb. A comparison of 
the demonstrative and interrogative adverbs of the various dialects 
shows that the same, or substantially ths same, word is an adverb of 
place in one dialect, an adverb of time in another, an adverb either of 
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place or of time, as occasion may require, in a third, and an adverb of 
mode or of cause in a fourth. It seems best therefore to arrange 
them, not in the order of their meanings, but in the order of the 
different suffixes by means of which they are formed. 

(1.) Formative k , g, A. — Tam. iAgu, tngu; angu , Angu ; en gu, 
ydn gu, here, there, where 1 Can. iga, dga, ydrdga , now, then, when ? 
hfge, hdge , hydge , in this manner, in that manner, in what manner 1 
ydke, why* G6nd, hoke, thither, hike, thither, haga, aga, there, iga , 
here, baga, where I inga, now. 

I consider the Tamil angu, <fcc., nasalised from agu. The primitive 
unnasalised form is seen in the Canareso and G6ud. The change of 
the gu of the other dialects into ngu in Tamil is exceedingly common. 
The resemblance between the GAud iga, here, and the Sanskrit iha, 
here, is remarkably close ; yet there is no appearance of the Gdnd 
word having been borrowed from the Sanskrit one. The demonstrative 
base t is, as we have Been, the common property of the InPo-European 
and the Dravidian languages ; but though iga seems to bear the same 
relation to iha that eg-o bears to ah-am, yet the Dravidian formative 
1c, g, ng, by suffixing which demonstrative vowels become adverbs of 
place and time, and so many nouns are formed from verbs, does not 
seem to have any connection with the merely euphonic h of iha. 
Comp. Mongolian yago , what 1 

(2.) Formative ch,j, *. 

The only instances of this are in Tula. iAehi, aftchi , ohehi, hither, 
thither, whither 1 ifLcha, aficha, eHeha, in this, that, what manner 1 In 
Tinnerelly. in the southern Tamil country, ingi, here, is vulgarly pro- 
nounced irfje. 

(3.) Formative (, d lV . 

Tamil (classical dial.) here, in this present life, in this manner ; 
Atidu, there (vulgarly, but erroneously used for ydrrfu, a year); ydarfu, 
where f when 1 a time, a year. Affei, annual, should be ydffei. ivan, 
avan , wait, here, there, where t Telugu, ifa, afa , efa, here, there, 
where ? ifu, afu, efu, in this, that, what manner t ida, Ada , &4 a > here, 
there, where 1 From l^a, with the secondary meaning * when/ comes 
idu, a year. Tu|u, i4e, atle, ode , hither, thither, whither 1 We see 
now that the primitive, unnasalised form of the Tamil ydndu must 
have been pAfu, formed regularly from yd + du, like edu, which 1 from 
e+ du. 

(4) Formative t, d, n, also ndr. 

Tamil, t ndru, andru , end™ (secondary forms, iitrei, attrei, ettrei); 
Canarese, indu, miu, endu; Malayftjam, inn’, ann\ enn'; Toju, ini, 
dni, Sni In each case the meaning is the same— via, this day, that 
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day, what day I or now, then, when ? In the Telugu, tndu, andu , endu, 
we have evidently the same triplet of words. The only difference ia 
that they are used as adverbs of place, not, as in the other dialects, as 
adverbs of time. They are used to mean, in this, that, what place — 
here, there, where ? indu and andu have acquired the special 
meaning of, this life and the next, here and hereafter, like the Tamil, 
tmmei , ammei ; and andu, there, is commonly used as the sign of the 
locative case, like the Canarese alii. In all the dialects these adverbs 
are declinable. In form they are Bimply nouns. It appears on the 
whole most probable that these words have been nasalised from the 
pronouns i du, adu, edu. There is a peculiarity in the Tamil form <tf 
these words, consisting in this, that ndr suggests the idea that audru 
is formed from af t that, like the corresponding audru , not, it is not 
(iiom al, not + du), or endru, classical Tam. the sun (from el, the sun y 
time + du); but the testimony of the other dialects does not confirm 
this idea. As, however, in Tamil endru (the sun) is formed from el, 
so another endru is formed from en — vis., endru, having Baid, which is 
from en + du. 

(0.) Formative mb. 

Tamil-Malay&lam, imbar, ambar, embar , here, there, where ? 

The formative mb is as commonly used in the formation of deriva- 
tive nouns as ng, but the demonstrative adverbial nounB formed from 
mb are now obsolete. They survive in poetry alone. The final ar is 
the equivalent of al. Strange to say, theie is an interrogative in Mon- 
golian which looks almost identical with this, yambar , what) This 
might be supposed to be a mere accident were it not that the Mongo- 
lian yambar is formed from the interrogative base ya, which is also 
the true, primitive Dravidian base. This base appears also iu the 
Mongolian yage, what ? 

( 6 .) Formative l , f. 

Canarese, illi, alh, elli, here, there, where ! In Telugu *7, the proxi- 
mate, is not used as a demonstrative, but survives in ilu, illu, a house, the 
root-meaning of which appeare to be this place, here. The longer form 
of this word, however, is used demonstratively — e.g., t Id, in this 
manner; ala, there, did, in that manner; elli, where) eUx is used 
also to mean to-morrow (in Tu|u elle is to-morrow) ; Sla, tld, in what 
way ) These words show that l holds an important place amongst the 
demonstrative and interrogative formatives. In some Tuju adverbs t 
is replaced by the lingual l — e.g., mfyu, avaju, dfu, here, there, where t 

The existence in Tamil of demonstratives and interrogatives formed 
from l, like those we find in Telugu and Canarese, is by no means 
certain, but traces of them, particularly of the interrogative el, may, I 
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think, be discovered, el is not now used directly as an interrogative, 
but there are many words formed from el, the meanings of which seem 
to me to pre-suppose the existence of a primary interrogative sense. 
Compare ydrjdu, Tam. a year, primarily where ? when 1 also Tel Mu, 
a year, primarily where (Sda) ? I shall here set down the various 
meanings of the Tamil el in what appears to me to be the order of 
their growth. It will be found, I think, that they include the words 
for 1 a boundary,’ and for * all,' not only in Tamil, but in all the 
Dravidian dialects. 

(1.) What, where, when 1 bb in Canarese and Telugu (supposititious 
meaning). 

(2.) A period of time, a day, to-morrow (compare Telugu and Tuju), 
the sun (the cause of day), night (that being also a period of time). 
Other forms of this word are elvei, ttvei, time, a day ; elli, ellavan , i 
endru (el + du), evdravan, the sun. The meaning of the Bun appears 
in trpddu, properly el-jjddu , sun-set. elli means night, as wll as the 
sun. 

(3.) A boundary. This in Tamil is ellei, old Tamil elgei (get, a 
formative of veibal nouns). ThiB word means in Tamil, not only a 
boundary, but &1bo a term, time, the sun, end, the lost. There appears 
to me no doubt of the identity of this word with meaning No. 2. The 
meaning of boundary is derived from that of termination. Compare 
the poetical compound ellei-(t)4t , the last fire, the fire by which the 
world is to be consumed. 

(4.) All. ThiB stage of development is more doubtful, but I find 
that Dr Qundert agrees with me here, at least as to el, the first part 
and base of the word meaning a boundary. I explain el to mean * what- 
ever is included within the boundary,’ everything up to the last. Dr 
Qundert thinks ell-d a negative, meaning boundless. This would be a 
very natural derivation for a word signifying all, but I am obliged to 
dissent, as I find no trace of this A of negation in any of the older poetical 
forms of this word in Tamil — e.g., cl-dm, all we, tl\r % all ye. The 
colloquial word elldm (properly elldvum) is not to be confounded with 
the classical word efdm, all we. It does not contain the meaning of 
* w&* The A of el(l)-A-(v)um is the abbreviated relative participle of 
Agu, commonly used as a connective or continuative link , and meaning 
properly 1 that which is.’ um is sdded in Tamil to give tbs word a 
universal application. This use of vm confirms me in the idea that 
el, all, is identical not only with el, a boundary, but with el, whatl 
The latter and primitive meaning seems to me to shine through that 
of a boundary, and to throw light on that of all. Just as evaa-am, who 
—and, means whosoever, so if el were originally an interrogative, 
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eZ(Z)-4-(v)um would naturally be used to mean whatsoever, alL The 
Tamil ellavan, the sun, from el, when 1 time, is a singular noun. Plu- 
ralist it, and we get ellavar, which is a classical Tamil form of the 
word all. We may safely, therefore, I think, conclude that these 
words are identical 

The traces we find in Tamil of the existence of demonstratives in il 
and al are more indistinct than those of the interrogative el; but if 
an interrogative en, en, pointed to the existence of the corresponding 
demonstratives in, im , an, am, we may reasonably regard the existence 
of il and al as testified to by the existence of tU 

We find il in the locative case-sign alternating with in, and meaning 
also * house ; * also, I think, in verbal nouns ending in t 1, such as 
ka tt'H, a cot, vand-il, a wheel, a cart, al we find in a still larger 
class of verbal nouns, such as kad-al , the sea, in which al seems to be 
equivalent to am and an (e.g., dr-am , depth, kad-an, debt). The most 
conclusive illustrations of the use in Tamil of il and al as demonstra- 
tives, and of el as an interrogative, would be furnished by indru, 
andru, endru , this day, that day, what day ? if we could be sure that 
they are formed from a base in l, and not from one in n or m. The 
peculiar combination ndr could be derived from either. Thus, en + du, 
having said, becomes endru , and equally also el + du, the sun, becomes 
endru. Considering the identity of endru , tho sun, with el, the sun, 
time, a day, to-morrow, it seems to me probable that endru, what day ? 
must be the same word, and if so, indru and andru, this day, and 
that day, will become representatives, not of in and an, but of U and 
al, and the original existence of demonstratives in il and al will then 
be placed beyond the reach of doubt, andru in Tamil, though derived 
from al, might possibly become andu, annu, in the other dialects. On 
the whole, however, the evidence of those dialects is unfavourable to 
this supposition. 

The Dravidian negatives il and al bear a strong apparent resem- 
blance to demonstratives, il negatives existence (there is not such a 
thing) ; al negatives attributes (it is not so and so), al, Tam. as a 
verbid root, means to diminish, and as a noun, means night (alii, 
night, a night flower). No similar extension of the idea of negation 
seems to proceed from il . il and al resemble demonstratives not only 
in sound, but in the structure of the derivatives formed from them. 
Compare andru , it is not, with andtu, that day; indru, there is not, 
with indru, this day. I am unable, however, in thiB matter, to go 
beyond resemblance and conjecture. No connection between the 
demonstrative and negative meanings of il and al seems capable of 
being historically traced. 
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Affiliation of Demonstrative Bates : Extra-Dravidian Affinities . — 
There i* only a partial and indistinct resemblance between the remote a, 
proximate t, and medial u, which constitute the bases of the Dravidian 
demonstratives, and the demonstratives which are used by the languages 
of Northern India. In Bengali and Singhalese, 2 is used aB a demon- 
strative ; in Mar&thi hd, hi, hen : in Hindustani we find vtth, that, 
yih t this; but in the oblique cases the resemblance increases— e.g., 
is-kd, to this, i is used as the proximate demonstrative in the North 
Indian languages more systematically than a or any corresponding 
vowel is used as the remote — e.g., Marfyhi iJcade, here ; Hindi idhar, 
hither; Mar. (take, so much. The Sindhi proximate is hi or he. 
In the Lar dialect, h is commonly dropjjed, and the base is seen to 
be t, as in the Dravidian tongues. The remote in Sindhi is hd or hd ; 
in Lar d or 6. 

A general resemblance to the Dravidian demonstrative bases is 
apparent in several of the Himalayan languages — e.g., Bod tflimbe, this, 
hole, that ; Dhimal f, d ; TJrfton edah, hddah. The Uajmah&l eh and 
Ah are perfectly identical with the Dravidian demonstratives, and form 
another evidence of the Dravidian character of a portion of that idiom. 
The connection which appears to subsist between the Dr&vidiAn medial 
demonstrative u and the t2 of the Ur Aon and Dhimal is deserving of 
notice. Perhaps the Dravidian medial u (Dhimal d, Ur Aon hddah) 
may be compared with the Old Hebrew masculine-feminine pronoun 
of the third person, hd; and thus with the Old Persian remote demon- 
strative hauva , of which the first portion appears to be hu, and the 
second ava } — which ava forms the base of the oblique cases. It may 
also be compared with the a or o which forms the remote demonstrative 
in some of the Scythian languages — e.g., Finnish tuo , that, tdma, this ; 
Ostiak loma , that, tema, this. Compare also the Hind, vuh, that; 
Bodo hole. The Magyar demonstratives are more in accordance with 
the Dravidian a and t— e.y., as, that, eg, this. The demonstratives of 
the other languages of the Scythian family (e.g., the Turkish bou, that, 
of, this) are altogether destitnte of resemblance. 

When we tom to the languages of the Indo-European family, they 
appear in this particular to be closely allied to the Dravidian. Through- 
out that family both a and i are used as demonstratives ; though not 
to so large an extent, nor with so perfect and constant a discrimination 
between the remote and the proximate, as in the Dravidian family. 
In Sanskrit a is used instead of the more regular i in most of the 
oblique oases of idam, this; and the correlative of this word, adat, 
means not only that, but also this. Nevertheless, <z'is more generally 
a remote tV" a proximate demonstrative, and i more generally a 
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proximate than a remote. In derived adverbial words i has always 
a proximate force; but ta, the consonantal demonBtrative f is more 
generally used than a. The following are examples of each vowel : — 
i-hdf here ; i-ddntm, now ; ta-ddntm , then : also i4i, so, this much ; 
artha , so, thus, in that manner, t, the proximate demonstrative root, 
is in all probability identical with i, the sign of the locative in such 
words as hrid-i, heart. Probably, also, we see the same root in the 
preposition in. We may compare the Old Persian avadd, thither, 
in that direction ; and the corresponding proximate i-dd, hither, in this 
direction. The resemblance between the bases of these forms, not- 
withstanding the irregularity of their application, and the Dravidian 
remote 'and proximate demonstrative bases, seems to amount to identity. 
All irregularity disappears in the New Persian, which in this point accords 
as perfectly with the Dravidian languages as if it were itself a Dravidian 
idiom. Its demonstratives are dn, that, in, this. These demonstratives 
are adjectival prefixes, and naturally destitute of number ; but when 
plural terminations are suffixed, they acquire a plural signification — 
e.g., dndn, thoso (persons), tndn, these (persons). The same demon- 
stratives are largely used in modem Turkish, by which they have 
been borrowed from Persian, dn and in are undoubtedly Aryan de- 
monstratives. This is apparent when we compare An with the Zend 
aim, that, and that again with the Sanskrit ay am ; but in iB still more 
clearly identical with the Zend tm, this. The same tm constitutes the 
accusative in Vedic Sanskrit (and in also identical with iyam, the 
masculine-feminine singular of the Old Persian, and the feminine of 
Sanskrit); but in Zend im is the nominative, not the accusative, 
and it is to this form that the New Persian is most closely allied. 
The demonstrative base t (without being restricted, however, to a 
proximate signification) appears in the Latin it and id, and in the 
Gothic is; and the Dravidian and New Persian distinction between 
the signification of a and that of t, has been re-developed in our 
English that and this. Whilst the New Persian dn and in are closely 
connected with Sanskrit and Zend demonstratives, it doeB not follow 
that they are directly derived from either the one tongue or the other. 
On the contrary, the exactness with which the Persian discriminates 
between the remote and the proximate, leads me to conclude that it 
has retained more faithfully than either of those languages the primitive 
characteristics of the Prs-Sanskritic speech. If so, instead of supposing 
the Dravidian dialects to have borrowed their demonstratives, which 
are still purer than the Persian, from Sanskrit (whieh are irregular 
and greatly corrupted), it is more reasonable to suppose that the 
Dravidian demonstrative vowels retain and exhibit the primssval basea 
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from which the demonstratives of the Sanskrit and of all other Indo- 
European tongues have been derived. 

Affiliation of Interrogative Bases : Extra-Dravidian Relationship . — 
There Beems to be no analogy between either e or yd and any of the 
interrogative bases of the Indo-European family. Both in that family 
and in the Scythian group, the ordinary base of the interrogative is the 
guttural h — c.g., Sanskrit, kim, what ? The same base appears in the 
Sanskrit interrogative initial syllables ka- t hi-, ku-, which correspond 
to the Latin qu-, the Gothic hv a-, and the English wh-. Wo find the 
same base again in the Turkish kim or kim, who? what? in the 
Magyar ki, who? plural kik; and in the Finnish kuha (root ku). I 
am unable to suppose the Dravidian yd derived from the Sanskrit 
and Indo-European ha. I see nowhere else any trace of a Sanskrit k 
changing into a Dravidian y. It would be tempting, but unsafe, to 
connect ka-t (Sana) with yd-du (Tam.) which? 

In the absence of a real relative pronoun, the interrogative is used 
as a relative in many of the Scythian languages. The base of the 
Sanskrit relative pronouu ya (gas , yd, yat ), bears a close apparent 
resemblance to the Dravidian interrogative yd. The Sanskrit ya, how- 
ever , like the derived North Indian j6, and the Finnish yo, is exclusively 
used as a relative, whereas the Dravidian yd is exclusively and dis- 
tinctively an interrogative. 

It has been conjectured that the Sanskrit ya, though now a relative, 
was a demonstrative originally ; and if (as we shall see that there is 
some reason for supposing) the Dravidian mterrogatives e and a were 
originally demonstratives, it may be supposed that yd was also a 
demonstrative, though of this no direct evidence whatever now remains. 
If yd were originally a demonstrative, the connection which would then 
appear to exist between it and the Sanskrit relative would require to 
be removed a step further back ; for it is not in Sanskrit that the 
relative ya has the force of a demonstrative, but in other and more 
distant tongues — viz., in the Lithuanian yis, he ; and in the Slavonian 
yam, and the Zend yim, him. 

Emphaiic 2. —It has been seen that in Ku 4 is used as a demon- 
strative — e.g., Svdru (S-(v)-dr), they ; and this may be compared with 
the demonstrative S of the Sanskrit Hat, this (neuter), and the corre- 
sponding Zend aHat. In the other Dravidian dialects, however, & is 
not used aa a demonstrative, but is postfixed to words for the purpose 
of rendering them emphatic. The manner in which S is annexed, and 
the different shades of emphasis which it communicates, are precisely the 
same in the various dialects, and will be sufficiently illustrated by the fol- 
lowing examples from Tamil When 6 is postfixed to the antyect of a 
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proposition, it sets it forth os the sole depositary of the quality pre- 
dicated — e.g. t Jcalvi~(y)-2 fclvam, learning (alone is) wealth ; when post- 
fixed to the predicate, it intensifies its signification — e.g., halvi ielvam-2, 
learning is wealth (indeed). When postfixed to a verb or verbal deriva- 
tive, it is equivalent to the addition of the adverb truly, certainly — e.g., 
alla\v)4 (certainly) not. In the colloquial dialect, it has often been 
annexed to the case-terminations of nouns without necessity, so that it 
has sometimes become in that connection a mere euphonic expletive ; 
in consequence of which, in such instances, when emphasis is really 
required by a sign of cose, the 2 has to be doubled — e.g., enndlty? 
(enndl-t-(y)-S), through me (alone). In Tuju, emphatic 2 becomes 
euphonically, not only y{e) and v(2), as in Tamil, after certain vowels, 
but also n(e). 2, however, is always to bfr regarded as the sign of 

emphasis. The same sign of emphasis forms the most common vocative 
case-Bign in the various Dravidian dialects, the vocative being nothing 
more than on emphatic enunciation of the nominative. Compare with 
this the use of the nominative, with the addition of the definite article, 
as tho vocative in Hebrew and in Attic Greek. The Persian' 2 of 


supplication may also be compared with it. 

Some resemblance to the use of 2 as a particle of emphasis may be 
discovered in the Jlebrew ‘ he paragogic, ; which is supposed to intensify 
the signification of the words to which it is annexed. The * he direc- 
tive 1 of the same language is also, and not without reason, supposed 
to be a mark of emphasis. A still closer resembJance to the emphatic 
2 of the Dravidian languages is apparent in Chaldee, in which d suffixed 
to nouns constitutes their emphatic state, and is equivalent to the 
definite article of many other languages. The Persian 2 of particu- 
larity, the 2 of ascription of greatness, Ac., in addition to the 2 of sup- 
plication, which has already been referred to, probably spring from a 
Chaldaic nnd Cuthite origin, though each of them bears a remarkable 
resemblance to the Dravidian emphatic 2. 

Honorific Demonstrative Pronouns . — I have deferred till now the 
consideration of a peculiar class of honorific demonstratives, which are 
found only in Telugu and Canarese, and in which, I think, Aryan 
influences or affinities may be detected. In all the Dravidian dialects 
the plural is used as an honorific singular when the highest degree of 
respect is meant to be expressed ; but when a somewhat inferior degree 
of respect is intended, the pronounB whieh are used by the Telugu are 
dyana, he, ille, and dmc, she, ilia; with their corresponding proxi- 
rc rtM tyana, hie, and tme, heec. These pronouns are destitute of 
plurals. When a little less respect is meant to be shown than is 
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makes use of atadu, ille, dse, ilia, with their corresponding proximates 
itadu and ise; atanu and itanu are also used, also the longer forms 
dtanu, dtadu, <kc. Here Canarese agrees with Telugu — e.g., dtanu , 
ille, Uanu, liic (class. Can. dtam, Uam). The Canarese feminines dice, 
ilia, ike, ha'c, do not appear so perfectly to accord with the Telugu 
die, Ue. Both tbe above sots of Telugu pronouns are destitute of 
plurals, but both are pluralised in Canarese — eg., dtagalu, itagafu , 
those and these men ; dkeyar, ticeyar, those and these (women). The 
Tuda atham, he, she, it, appears to be allied to the pronouns now 
referred to. I consider it to be a neuter singular, synonymous with 
adu, the neuter singular of the Tamil-Canarese, and UBed corruptly for 
the masculine and feminine, as well as for the neuter. 

An Arj'an origin may possibly be attributed to some of these words, 
especially to dyana, iyana , dme, tme ; and this supposition would 
account for the circumstance that they are found in Telugu only, 
and not in any other dialect of the family (except the Tub^dye, he, is 
to be regarded as a connected form) : it would also harmonise with 
their use as honorifics. Compare dyana with the Sanskrit masculine 
ayam, ille, and iyana with the Sanskrit feminine, and the Old Persian 
mas. fern, yam , hie, hsec. dme, ilia, and ime, h®c, the corresponding 
feminine pronouns of the Telugu, may be compared not only with the 
plurals of the Sanskrit pronoun of the third person (ime,maR.,imdh, fern., 
imdni, neut.), but also with amum and imam , him, which are accusa- 
tive singulars, and from which it is evident that the m of the plural 
forms is not a sign of plurality, but is either a part of the pronominal 
base, or an euphonic or formative addition. Bopp considers it to bo 
the former, but Dravidian analogies incline me to adopt the latter view, 
and the m of these forms I conceivo to be the ordinary neuter forma- 
tive of Dravidian, and especially of Tamil, nouns, whilst the v seems 
to be merely a softening of m. me is a common suffix of Telugu 
neuter nouns. 

When the Telugu masculine of respect dtadu, dtanu, and the corre- 
sponding Canarese honorific dta-nu, are scrutinised, it is evident that 
in addition to the vocalic demonstrative bases, a and i, which are found 
in Dravidian demonstratives of every kind, the ta which is subjoined 
to a and i, possesses also somewhat of a demonstrative or pronominal 
signification. It cannot be regarded like v, as merely euphonic ; and its 
restriction to masculines showB that it is not merely an abstract forma- 
tive, as the h of the feminine dice may be presumed to be. It can 
scarcely be doubted, I think, that the affinities of this ta are Aryan ; 
for we find in all the Aryan languages much use made of a similar ta, 
both as an independent demonstrative, and as an auxiliary to the 
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vocalic demonstrative. ta-d t Bans, that, is an instance of the former ; 
whilst the secondary or auxiliary place which ta or da occupies in the 
Sanskrit Had (8-ta-d), this, and adam, ados (i a-da-m , a-da-s), this, or 
that, is in perfect agreement with the Telugu and Oanarese dda-nu , 
d-ta-du. The final e of dse, tse, Ame , ime, ake , ike, is equivalent to the 
Tamil ei. e or ei is an ordinary termination of abstracts in these 
languages, and a suitable one, according to Dravidian notions, for 
feminine honorific pronouns. 

Syntactic Interrogatives , d and 0 . — The interrogative prefixes e and 
yd are equivalent to the interrogative pronounB and adjectives, who ? 
which ? what ? <fcc. Another interrogative is required for the purpaMi 
of putting such inquiries as are expressed in English by a change of 
construction — e.g., is there? is it? by transposition from there is, it is. 
This species of interrogation is effected in all the Dravidian languages 
in one and the same manner, viz., by suffixing an open vowel to the 
noun, verb, or sentence which formB the principal subject of interroga- 
tion ; and in almost all these languages it is by the suffix of d or 6 
alone, without any syntactic change, or change in the collocation of 
words, that an interrogative verb or sentence differs from an affirmative 
one — e.g., compare the affirmative avan tanddn, Tam. he gave, with 
o mn tanddn-dt did he give? and avan d tanddn f was it he that 
gave ? compare also adu dr, that is a village, with adu dr-d t is that a 
village ? This interrogative is never prefixed to nouns or pronominals, 
or used adjectivally ; but is invariably postfixed, like an enunciated or 
audible note of interrogation. 

6 is used instead of d in Malay&l&m, in which the interrogative use 
of d is almost unknown, d seems to survfve only in idd (Tam. idd) lo, 
literally what is this ? 6 is used occasionally in Tamil also as a simple 
interrogative; but its special and distinctive use is as a particle 
expressive of doubt. Thus, whilst avan-d means is it he? avan-d 
means can it be he? or, I am doubtful whether it is he or not. 6 is 
postfixed to words in precisely the Bame manner as d, and is probably 
only a weakened form of it, in which, by usage, the interrogation has 
been softened into the expression of doubt. It has acquired, however, 
as a suffix of doubt a position and force of its own, quite iudopendent 
of A ; in consequence of which it is often annexed oven to interrogative 
pronouns — e.g., evan-6 , Tam. I wonder who he can be ; enna(v)-d, what 
it may be I know not — compound forms which are not double interro- 
gatives, but which consist of a question evan, who? or enna, what? 
and an answer 6, 1 am doubtful, I know not, there is room for further 
inquiry. In Tufa, in addition to the use of d and 6, as in the other 
dialects, I (euphonically (v)S or (n)4) is nied syntactically as an interro- 
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gative. This 6 is doubtless identical with the d of emph&siB in origin. 
The use of d or d as an interrogative suffix does not seem to have any 
counterpart in any language either of the Scythian or of the Indo- 
European family. It is altogether unknown to Sanskrit ; and Cash- 
mirUn is the only non-Dravidian tongue in which it is found. 

I am inclined to consider d, the ordinary Dravidian interrogative, as 
derived from, or at least as allied to, a or d, the remote demonstrative 
of the same family. The quantity of that demonstrative a is long or 
short, as euphonic considerations may determine ; and though the 
interrogative A is always long in Tamil, yet in consequence of its being 
used as a postfix, it is pronounced long by necessity of position, what- 
ever it may have been originally. In Telugu it is generally short ; 
always so in poetry. Hence the question of quantity may, in this 
inquiry, be left altogether out of account. The only real difference 
between them is the difference in location; a demonstrative being 
invariably placed at the beginning of a word, a interrogative at the 
end of it. If the interrogative a were really connected £ith a the 
demonstrative, we should expect to find a similar connection subsisting 
between e or i f the adjectival interrogative, and some demonstrative 
particle, with a similar interchange of places ; accordingly this is found 
to be the case, for d is not only the ordinary sign of emphasis in all the 
Dravidian tongueB, but it is used in Ku as an adjectival demonstrative; 
and it is curious that in this instance also there is a change of loca- 
tion, £ emphatic being placed at the end of a word, e interrogative at 
the beginning. 6 would naturally be derived from d, as in the change 
of ydm, we, Tam. into dm, in the pronominal terminations of the 
Tamil verb. 

A similar change in the position of particles, to denote or correspond 
with some change in signification, is not unknown in other tongues. 
Thus in Danish, the article tn has a definite sense in one position, and 
an indefinite in another — e.g. t tn binge , a king, kongen, the king. 
But it is still more remarkable, and more corroborative of the suppo- 
sition now advanced, that in Hebrew, one and the same particle, he 
(for it must be regarded as one and the same, and any difference that 
exists seems to he merely euphonic), imparts emphasis to a word when 
postfixed to it, and constitutes an interrogative when prefixed. Even 
in English the interrogative is founded upon the demonstrative. 

* That! ’ differs from * that ’ only in the tone of voice with which it is 
pronounced. 

Distributive Pronoun *. — In all the Dravidian tongnes distributive 
pronouns are formed by simply annexing the conjunctive particle to 
any of the interrogative pronouns. Thus, from evan, who 9 by the 
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addition of urn, and, the conjunctive or copulative particle of the Tamil 
is formed, viz., evanum, every one, whosoever (literally who 1-and) ; 
and from epporudu, when 1 is formed in the same manner tpporudum, 
always (literally when ?-and). In Cansrese similar formB are found, 
though not so largely used as in Tamil — e.g. } ydvdgcdti (yd-dgaM), 
always ; and in Telugu u (the copulative particle which answers to the 
Tamil nm and the Canarese u) is used in the same manner in the for- 
mation of distributives— t.g., madunu (ewac?w-(nn)-tt), every one, eppu- 
dunnu (fppudu-(nn)-u), always. 

SECTION III.— RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 

I givo this heading a place in the book solely for tho purpose of 
drawing attention to the remarkable fact that the Dravidian languages 
have no relativo pronoun, a participial form of the verb being used 
instead. 

Instead />f relative pronouns, they use verbal forms which are called 
by English grammarians relative participles; which see in the part on 
“The Verb.” All other words which correspond either in meaning or 
in use to the pronouns of other languages will be found on examination 
to be nouns, regularly formed and declined. 
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PART VI. 


THE VERB. 

The object in view in this part of the work is to investigate the nature, 
affections, and relations of the Dravidian verb. It seems desirable to 
commence with some general preliminary remarks upon its structure. 

1. A large proportion of Dravidian roots are used indiscriminately, 
either as verbs or os nouns. When case-signs are attached to a root, 
or when, without the addition of case-signs, it is used as the nomina- 
tive of a verb, it is regarded as a noun : the samo root becomes a verb 
without any internal change or formative addition, when tho signs of 
tense (or time) and the pronouns or their terminal fragments are 
suffixed to it. Though, abstractly speaking, every Dravidian root is 
capable of this twofold use, it depends upon circumstances whether 
any particular root is actually thus used ; and it often happens, as in 
other languages, that of three given roots one shall be used solely or 
generally os a verbal theme, another Bolely or generally as the theme 
of a noun, aud the third alone shall be used indiscriminately either as 
a noun or as a verb. Herein also the tuns loquendi of the various 
dialects is found to differ ; and not unfrequently a root which is used 
solely as a verbal theme in one dialect, is used solely as a noun in 
another. 

2. The inflexional theme of a Dravidian verb or nonn is not always 
identical with the crude root or ultimate base. In many instances 
formative or euphonic particles (such as vu, ku } gu or rij pv, du or ndu, 
bu or mbit) are annexed to the root, — not added on like isolated post- 
positions, but so annexed as to be incorporated with it. (See Fart 
IL, “ Roots.”) But the addition of one of those formative suffixes 
does not necessarily constitute the root to which it is suffixed a verb : 
it is still capable of being used os a noun, though it may be admitted 
that some of the roots to which those suffixes have been annexed are 
more frequently used as verbs than as nouns. 

3. The structure of the Dravidian verb is strictly agglutinative. 
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The particles which express the ideas of mood and tenBe, transition, 
in transition, causation, and negation, together with the pronominal 
•fragments by which person, number, and gender are denoted, are 
annexed or agglutinated to the root in so regular a series and by so 
quiet a process, that generally no change whatever, or at most only a 
slight euphonic change, is effected either in the root or in any of the 
suffixed particles.' (See this illustrated in “ Hoots.”) 

4. The second person singular of the imperative may perhaps be 
considered as an exception to the foregoing rule. The crude theme 
of the verb, or the shortest form which the root assumes, and which 
is capable of being used also as the theme of a noun, is used in tlip 
Dravidian languages, as in many others, as the 3 pcnnd person siugulm 
of the imperative ; and the ideas of number and person and of the 
conveyance of a command, which aro included in that part of speech, 
are not expressed by the Addition of any particles, but are generally 
left to be inferred from the context alone. Thus, in the Tamil, 
sentences adi virundadu , tho stroke fell ; ennei adi-ttdn, he struck me ; 
and idet adi , strike thou this ; the theme, adi, strike, or a stroke, is 
the same in each instance, and in the third illustration it is used with- 
out any addition, and in its crude state, as the second person singular 
of he imperative. 

5. -Vs the normal Dravidian noun has properly but one declension, 
so the normal Dravidian verb has properly only one conjugation and 
but very few irregular forms. It is true that grammarians have 
arranged the Dravidian verbs in classes, and have sometimes styled 
those classes conjugations; but the differences on which this classifica- 
tion is founded are generally of a trivial and superficial character. 
The structure of the verb, its signs of tense, and the mode in which 
the pronouns are suffixed, remain invariably the same, with such 
changes ouly as euphony appears to have dictated. Consequently, 
though class differences exist, they are hardly of sufficient importance 
to constitute different conjugations. When I speak of the normal 
Dravidian nouns and verbs I mean those of the more highly cultivated 
dialects, Tamil, Malayftjam, Canarese, and Telugn. The Tuju and Qdnd 
verbs will be found exceptionally rich in moods and tenses. 

Such is the simplicity of the structure of the normal Dravidian verb, 
that the only moods it has are the indicative, the infinitive, the impera- 
tive, and the negative, and that it haB only three tenses, the past, the 
present, and the aorist or indefinite future. There is reason to suspect, 
also, that originally it had no present tense, but only a future and a 
past. The ideas which are expressed in other families of languages by 
the subjunctive and optative moods, are expressed in all the members 
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of the Dravidian family, except in Tuju and G6nd, by means of suffixed 
particles j and the imperfect, perfect, pluperfect, future perfect, and 
other compound tenses, are expressed by means of auxiliary verbs. 
In these respects the normal Dravidian verb imitates, though it does 
not equal, the simplicity of the ancient Scythian verb. The modern 
Turkish has, it is true, an extraordinary number of moodB — con- 
ditionals, potentials, reciprocals, inceptives, negatives, impossibles, &c., 
together with their passives, and also a large array of compound tenses ; 
but this complexity of structure appears to be a refinement of a com- 
paratively modem age, and is not in accordance with the genius of the 
Oriental Turkish, or Tatar properly so called. Remusat conjectures 
that intercourse with nations of the Indo-European race, some time 
after the Christian era, was the occasion of introducing into the Turkish 
language the use of auxiliary verbs and of compound tenses. “ From 
the extremity of Asia,” he says, (< the art of conjugating verbs is 
unknown. The Oriental Turks first offer some traces of this ; but the 
very sparing use which they make of it seems to attest the pre-exist- 
ence of a more simple method,” 

All the Dravidian idioms conjugate their verbs, with the partial 
exception of Malay am, which has retained the use of the signs of 
tense, but hns rejected the pronominal terminations, except in the 
nucient poetry. Nevertheless, the system of conjugation on which 
most of the Dravidian idioms proceed is one of piimitive and remark- 
able simplicity. 

Tuju and Gdnd verbs possess more complicated systems of conjuga- 
tional forms, almost rivalling those of the Turkish in abundance. 
Tu]u has a perfect tense, as well as an imperfect or indefinite past. 
It has conditional and potential moods, as well as a subjunctive. 
Tamil has but one verbal participle, which is properly a participle of 
the past tense, whilst Tuju has also a present and a future participle. 
All these moods, teusea, and participles have regularly formed nega- 
tives. I do not refer here to the pluperfect and second future, or 
future perfect teuBe, of Tulu, these tenses being formed, as in the 
other dialects, by means of the substantive verb used as an auxiliary. 

Gdnd has all the moods, tenses, and participles of Tulu, and in 
addition some of its own. It has an inceptive mood. Its imperfect 
branches into two distinct tenses, an imperfect, properly eo called (I 
was going), and a past indefinite (I went). It has also a desiderative 
form of the indicative— that is, a tense which, when preceded by the 
future, is a subjunctive, but which when standing alone implies a 
wish. 

On comparing the complicated conjugational system of the Gdnd 
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with the extreme end almost naked simplicity of the Tamil, I conclude 
that we hare here a proof, not of the superiority of the Gdnd mind 
to the Tamilian, but Bimply of the greater antiquity of Tamilian 
literary culture. The development of the conjugational system of 
Tamil seems to have been arrested at a very early period (aa in the 
parallel, but still more remarkable, instance of the Chinese) by the 
invention of writing, by which the verbal forms existing at the time 
were fossilised, whilst the uncultured GOnds, and their still ruder 
neighbours tho Kfils, went on age after age, as before, compounding 
with their verbs auxiliary words of time and relation, and fusing them 
into conjugational forms by rapid and careless pronunciation, without 
allowing any record of the various steps of the process to survive. 

The Dravidian languages do not mnkc a distinction, as the Hun- 
gai 1 vu docs, between subjective and objective verbs. In Hungarian, 

* I know,’ is considered a subjective verb ; I know (it, them, some- 
thing), an objective verb. A like distinction ib made by the Bomu or 
Knnuri, an Afiican language, but not by any of the Dravidian dialects. 

0. The Dravidian verb is as frequently compounded with a noun 
as the Iudo European one ; but the compound of a verb with a prepo- 
sition is unknown. An inexhaustible variety of shades of meaning is 
secured m Sanskrit and Greek by the facility with which, in those 
languages, vcibs are compounded with oppositions j and the beauty of 
many of those compounds is as remarkable as the facility with which 
they are made. In the Scythian tongues, properly so called, there is 
no trace of compounds of this kind ; and though at first sight we Beem 
to discover traces of them in the Diavidian family, yet when the com- 
ponent elements of such compounds are carefully scrutinised, it is found 
that the principle on which they are compounded differs widely from 
that of Indo-European compounds. The Dravidian preposition-like 
words which are most frequently compounded with verbB are those 
which signify over and under, the use of which is illustrated by the 
common Tamil verbs mfc-kol, to overcome, and kir-(p)padi, to obey. 
Dravidian prepositions, howevor (or rather, postpositions), are properly 
nouns — f.g. t mU (from mi-(y)-al), over, literally means over-ness, supe- 
riority; and m&lrkol (euphonically rnfakof), to overcome, literally 
signifies to take the superiority. These and similar verbal themes, 
therefore, though compounds, are not, after all, compounds of a preposi- 
tion and a verb, but are compounds of a noon and a verb ; and the 
Greek verbs with which they are to be compared are not those which 
commence with *ig/, Kara, aid, <fec., but such compounds as «*Xjogxi« v 
to besiege a city, literally to city -besiege ; wwnryiu, to bnild a ship 
literally to ship-build. In suoh cases, whether in Greek or in Tamil, 
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the first member of the compound (the noun) does not modify the 
signification of the second (the verb), but simply denotes the object to 
which the action of the verb applies. It is merely a crude noun, which 
is used objectively without any signs of case, and is intimately com- 
bined with a governing verb. 

Dra vidian verbs acquire new shades of meaning, and an increase or 
diminution in the intensity of their signification, not by prefixing or 
combining prepositions, but by means of auxiliary gerunds, or verbal 
participles and infinitives — parts of speech which in this family of 
languages have an adverbial force — e.g., mundi (p)jdhidn, Tam. he 
went before, literally having-got-before he went ; iurti ( iuttri ) 
( p)p6ndn , he went round, literally rounding he went ; tdra (k)kudit- 
tdn , he leaped down, literally Bo-as-to-get-down he leaped. A great 
variety of compounds of this nature exists in each of tho Dravidian 
dialects. They are as easily made, and many of them are as beautiful, 
as the Greek and Sanskrit compounds of prepositions withsverbs. See 
especially Dr Gundert's “ Malay&Jam Grammar.” 

SECTION I— CLASSIFICATION. 

1. Transitives and Intransitives. 

Dravidian grammarians divide all verbs into two classes, which are 
called in Tamil pita vinei and tan vinei, transitives and intransitives, 
literally outward-action words and self action words. These classes 
correspond rather to the pararmai-padam and dtmant-padam, or tran- 
sitive and reflective voices, of the Sanskrit, than to the octavo and 
passive voices of the other Indo-European languages. 

The Dravidian pita vinei and tan vinei, or transitive and intransitive 
verbs, differ from the parannai-padam and dtmand-padam of the San- 
skrit in this, that instead of each being conjugated differently, they are 
both conjugated in precisely the same mode. They differ, not in their 
mode of conjugation, but in the formative additions made to their themes. 
Moreover, all ptra vinei, or transitive verbs, are really, as well as for- 
mally, transitives, inasmuch as they necessarily govern the accusative, 
through the transition of their action to some object ; whilst the tan 
vinei, or intransitive verbs, are all necessarily, as well as formally, 
intransitive*. The Dravidian transitives and intrausitives closely 
resemble in force and use, though not in shape, the objective and sub- 
jective verbs of the Hungarian. The Hungarian objective verbs, like 
the Dravidian transitives, imply an object — an accusative expressed or 
implied— e.g. t aeretem, I love (some person or thing); whilst the 
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Hungarian subjective verbs, like the Dravidian intransitives, neither 
express nor imply an object — e.g., szeretek, I love — i.e., I am in love. 

In a large number of instances in each of the Dravidian dialects, 
including entire classes of verbs, there is no difference between tran- 
sitives and intransitives, either in formative additions to t^n theme, or 
in any structural peculiarity, the only difference is that which consists 
in the signification. Thus in Tamil, all verbs of the class which take 
t as the sign of the past participle are conjugated alike, whether they 
are transitives or intransitives — eg., from panipu, trans. to make, are 
formed the three tenBes (first person singular) paynu-gir Sn, I make, 
patni-i-(n)-$n, I made, and pannu-v-dn, I will make ; and in like maa- 
ner from pH-u, intrans, to talk, are formed, precisely in the same 
manner, tho corresponding tenses pSSu-gtr-^n, I talk, pH-i-(n)-bi, I 
talked, and pHu-v-dn, I will talk. In a still larger number of cases, 
howevor, transitive verbs differ from intransitives, not only in signifi- 
cation and force, but aho in form, notwithstanding that they are 
conjugated alike. The nature of the difference that exists and its 
rationale are more clearly apparent in Tamil than in any other Dra- 
vidun dialect ; my illustrations will, therefore, chiefly be drawn from 
the Tamil. 

There are three modes in which intransitive Tamil verbs are con- 
verted into transitives. 

1. Intransitive themes become transitive by the hardening and 
doubling of the consonant of the appended formative — e.g., ptra-gu , 
to Abound, by this process becomes peru-kku, to increase (actively), to 
cause to abound. Transitives of this kind, which are formed from 
intransitive in actual use, are often called causal 8, and they are as 
well entitled to be called by that name as many causal verbs in the 
Indo-European tongues ; but as there is & class of Dravidian verba 
which are distinctively causal (and which are formed by the annexing 
to the transitive theme of a causal particle — e.g., pannuvi (v-i), Tam. to 
cause to make, from payyu, to make), it will contribute to perspicuity to 
regard the whole of the verbs of which we are now treating simply as 
transitives, and to reserve the name of causal verba for the double 
transitives referred to. When transitives are formed from intransitives 
by doubling the consonant of the formative, there is no change in any 
of the signs of teuse, or in the mode in which those signs are added; 
and the hardened formative appears in the imperative, as well as in the 
other parts of the verb. The nature of these formatives has already 
been investigated in Fart II., on “ Boots ; ” aud it has been Bhown 
that they are generally either euphonio accretions, or particles of 
specialisation, which, though permanently annexed to the base, are not 
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to be confounded with it. I subjoin a few illustrations of this mode 
of forming transitives by the doubling and hardening of the consonant 
of the formative. 

(1.) gu, or its nasalised equivalent hgu, becomes kku — e.g., from 
pb-gu, to go (in the imperative softened into pd), comes pd-lkv, to 
drive away ; from ada-hgu, to be restrained, comes ada-kku, to restrain. 

(2.) 6u becomes chchu — e.g., from adei-iu, to be Btuffed in, comes 
adei-chchu, to stuff in, to stick on. 

(3.) du, euphonised into ndu, becomes ttu — eg., from tiru-ndu, to 
become correct, comes tiru-ttu, to correct. 

(4.) bu , euphonised into mbu, becomes ppu — e.g., from mra mbu, 
to be full, comes nira-ppu , to fill. 

When intransitives are converted into transitives in this manner in 
Telugu, gu or ngu becomes, not kku as in Tamil, but chu — a difference 
which is in accordance with dialectic rules of sound. Thus from td-gu, 
or euphonically td-hgu , to hung, to sleep, comes td-chu , or ejsphonieally 
tu-ilchu , to weigh, to cause to hang (Tam. tU-kku). Telugu also 
occasionally changes the intransitive formative gu, not into chu , the 
equivalent of kku, but into pu — e.g., from mhj, to giazo, comes me-pu, 
to feed ; and as ppu in Tamil is invariably hardened from bu or mbu , 
the corresponding Telugu pu indicates that bu originally alternated 
with gu ; for the direct hardening of gu into pu is not in accordanco 
with Dravidian laws of sound. This view is confirmed by the circum- 
stances that in Telugu the use of pu iustead of chu (aud of mpu instead 
of Uchu) is in most instances optional, and that in the higher dialect of 
Tamil the formative pp sometimes supersedes kk — e.g., the infinitive 
of the verb 1 to walk ’ may in that dialect be either nada-kka or nada- 
ppa. It is obvious, therefore, that these formative terminations are 
mutual equivalents. 

If the transitive or causal p of such verbs as nira-ppu, Tam. to fill, 
m2-pu, Tel. to feed, were not known to be derived from the hardening 
of an intransitive formative, we might be inclined to affiliate it with 
the p, which is characteristic of a certain class of causal verbs in San- 
skrit — *.g., jtvdrjHiydmi, I cause to live, jftdrp-ay&mi, I make to know. 
It is evident, however, that the resemblance is merely- accidental, for 
etymologically there is nothing of a causal nature in the Dravidian 
formatives ; it is not the formative itself, but the hardening of the 
formative which conveys the force of transition ; and on the other 
hand, the real sign of the causal in Sanskrit is aya, and the p which 
precedes it is considered to be only an euphonic fulcrum. 

It has already been shown (in “ Roots ”) that the various verbal 
formatives now referred to are used also as formatives of nouns, and 
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that when such, nouns are used adjectivally, the consonant of the for- 
mative is doubled and hardened, precisely as in the transitives of verbs 
maruttu , medicinal, from marundu , medicine ; pdppu , serpen- 
tine, from pdmbu , a snake. When nouns are used to qualify other 
nouns, as well as in the case of transitive verbs, there is a transition 
in the application of the meaning of the theme to some other object ; 
and the idea of transition is expressed by the doubling and hardening 
of the consonant of the formative, or rather by the forcible and em- 
phatic enunciation of the verb of which that hardening of the formative 
is the sign. There is something resembling this in Hebrew. The 
doubling of a consonant by Dagesh forte is sometimes resorted to *4*0* 
Hebrew for the purpose of converting an intransitive verb into a trail- f 
sitive — e.g., compare Idmud, he learned, with limm&d , ho caused to 
learn, he taught 

2. The second class of intransitive verbs become transitives by the 
doubling and hardening of the initial consonant of the signs of tense. 

Verbs of this class are generally destitute of formatives, properly so 
called ; oi, if they have any, they are such as are incapable oi change. The 
sign of the piesout tense m colloquial Tamil is gir ; that of the preterite 
d, ordinarily euphonised into nd ; and that of the future, b or v. These 
are the sigus of tense which are used by intransitive verbs of thiB 
class ; and it will be shown hereafter that they are the normal tense- 
signs of the Dravidiau verb. When verbs of this class become transi- 
tives, giv is changed into kkvr, d or nd into tt, and b or v into pp. 
Thus, the root icr, to join, is capable both of an intransitive sense — 
*.g. y to join (a society) — and of a transitive sense — e.g., to join (things 
that wore s< parate). The tense-signs of the intransitive remain in 
their natural condition — e.g., Mr-gtr-en, I join, itr-nd-en, I joined, 
ver-v-4n, I will join ; but when the signification is active or transitive 
— A 9 •, to join (planks), the corresponding parts of the verb are 6$r- 
Icktr-in, 1 join, &r-tt-hi, I joined, &r-pp-*n, I will join. The rationale 
of this doubling of the first consonant of the sign of tense appears to 
be exactly the same as that of the doubling of the first consonant of the 
formative. It is an emphasised, hardened enunciation of the intran- 
sitive or natural form of the verb ; and the forcible enunciation thuB 
produced is symbolical of the force of transition by which the meaning 
of the transitive theme overflows and passes on to the object indicated 
by the accusative. In verbs of this class the imperative remains 
always unchanged, and it is the connection alone that determines 
it to a transitive rather than an intransitive signification. 

It should here be mentioned, that a few intransitive verbs double 
the initial consonant of the tense-sign, and that a few transitive verbs 
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leave the tense-sign in its original, nnexnphasised condition. Thna, 
irw, to sit, to be, is necessarily an intransitive verb ; nevertheless, in 
the present tense iru-kkir-to, I am, and in the future iru-pp-tn, I shall 
be, it has made use of the ordinary characteristics of the transitive. 
So also padu, to lie, though an intransitive, doubles the initial con- 
sonant of all the tenses — e.g. t padu-kkir-2n t 1 lie, pain-tt-Sn, 1 lay, 
padu-pp-in , I shall lie. On the other hand, t, to give, to bestow, 
though necessarily transitive, uses the simple, unhardened, uncmphatic 
tense-signs which are ordinarily characteristic of the intransitive — e.g., 
t-gir-Sn t I give, fold en, 1 gave, 1 will give. These instances are 
the result of dialectic rules of sound, and they are not in reality excep- 
tions to the method described above of distinguishing transitive and 
intransitive verbs by means of the hardoning or softening of the initial 
consonant of the tense-signs. Besides, this anomalous use of the tran- 
sitive form of the signs of tense for the intransitive is peculiar to 
Tamil. It is not found in Telugu or Canarese. 

3. A third mode of converting intransitives into transitives is by 
adding a particle of transition to the theme or root. This particle is 
du in Canarese, and ttu (in composition tu or du) in Tamil, and may 
be regarded as a real transitive suffix, or sign of activity. We have an 
iustance of the use of this particle in the Canarese tdl-du, to lower, 
from tdl-u, to be low, and the corresponding Tamil tdj--ttu f to lower, 
from tdf or tdr-u, to be low. When the intransitive Tamil theme ends 
in a vowel which is radical and cannot be elided, the transitive particle 
is invariably ttu—e.g., pudu-ttu , to lay down, from padu , to lie. It 
might, therefore, be supposed that ttu is the primitive shape of this 
particlo ; but on examining those instances in which it is compounded 
with the final consonant of the intransitive theme, it appears to resolve 
itself, as in Canarese, into du . It is always thus compounded when 
the final consonant of the theme is / or f, ^ or r; and in such cases 
the d of du is not merely placed in juxtaposition with the consonant 
to which it is attached, but is assimilated to it, or both consonants are 
euphonically changed, according to the phonetic rules of the language. 
ThuB l and du become TT-u (pronounced ttr-u) — e.g., from iupid, 
intrans., to be whirled, comes suraxt-u (vuraMr-u), trans., to whirl. I 
and du become tt * — from mil, to return, comes miff-u, to cause to 
return, to redeem. From these instances it is clear that du, not ttu , is 
to be regarded as the primitive form of this transitive suffix. 

What is the origin of this transitive particle, or sign of activity, ttu 
or du? I believe it to be identical with the inflexion or a<yectival 
formative, attu or ttu, which was fully investigated in Part IIL, “ The 
Noun/' and of which the Canarese form is ouf , the Telugn ft or ft. 
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There is a transition of meaning when a noun is used adjectivally (t.e., 
to qualify another noun), as well as when a verb is used transitively 
to govern an object expressed by some noun in the accusative) ; 
and in both cases the Dravidian languages use (with respect to this 
class of verbs) one and the same means of expressing transition, viz., 
a particle which appears to have been originally a neuter demonstrative. 
Nor is this the only case in which the Tamil transitive verb exhibits 
the characteristics of the noun used adjectivally, for it has been shown 
also that the doubling and hardening of the consonant of the formative 
of the first class of transitive verbs is in exact accordance with the 
manner in which nouns terminating in those formatives double and 
harden the initial consonant when they are used to qualify other now* 
Another illustration of this principle follows. 

4. The fourth (a distinctively Tamil) mode of converting intransitive 
vorbs into transitives consists in doubling and hardening the final con- 
sonant, if d or r. This rule applies generally, though not invariably, 
to verbs which terminate in those consonants ; and it applies to a final 
ijd-u (euphonised from d-u), as well as to d-u itself. The operation of 
this rule will appear on comparing vdd-u t to wither, with vdff-u , to 
cause to wither; M-u, to run, with dff-w, to drive; tind-u, to touch, 
with to whet ; mAr-u, to become changed, with mdrr-u (pro- 

nounced mdttr-u), to change. The corresponding transitives in Telugu 
are formed in the more usual way by adding chu to the intransitive 
theme — e.g. t mdru-chu, to cause to change, vddu-chu? to cause to wither. 
Tamil nouns which end in d-u , nd-u, or r double and harden the 
final consonant in precisely the same maimer when they are placed iu 
an adjectival relation to a succeeding noun — e.g. , compare kdd-u , a 
jungle, with K'Atf-u vnri, a jungle-path ; irand-u, two, with iratfu ndl , 
double thread ; dr-u } a river, with Arm (pronounced Attru) maijat, river 
sand. Thus we are furnished by words of tW class with another and 
remarkable illustration of the analogy which subsists in the Dravidian 
languages between transitive verbs and nouns used adjectivally. 

2. Causal Vebbs. 

There is a class of verbs iu the Dravidian languages which, though 
generally included under the head of transitives, claims to be regarded 
distinctively as causals. These verbs have been classed with transitives 
both by native grammarians and by Europeans. Beschi alone places 
them in a class by themselves, and calls them Sval vinei , verbs of com- 
mand— 1 .«., verbs which imply that a thing is commanded by one 
person to be done by another. Causals differ from transitives of ths 
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ordinary character, as well as from iutransitives, both in signification 
and in form. The signification of intransitive verbs is .confined to the 
person or thing which constitutes the nominative, and does not pass 
outward or onward to any extrinsic object — e.g., pO-gir-in, I go. The 
signification of transitive or active verbs, or, as they are called in 
Tamil, outward action-words, passes outward, to some object exterior to 
the nominative, and which is generally put in the accusative — e.g. t 
unnei anuppu-gir-en, 1 scud thee : and as to send is to cause to go, 
verbs of this class, when formed from intrausitives, are in some lan- 
guages, appropriately enough, termed causals. Hitherto the Indo- 
European languages proceed pari passu with the Dravidian, but at 
this point they fail and fall behind ; for if we take a verb which is 
transitive of necessity, like this one, to send, and endeavour to express 
the idea of causing to send, i.<\, causing one person to send another, 
we cannot by any modification of structure get any Indo-European 
verb to express by itself the full force of this idea : we mufct be con- 
tent to make use of a phrase instead of a single verb; wiiereas in 
the Dravidian languages, as in Turkish and other languages of the 
Scythian stock, there is a form of the verb which will express the 
entire idea, viz., the causal — e.g., anuppu-vi, Tam. to cause to send, 
which is formed from anuppu t to send, by the addition of the particle 
vi to the theme. Transitives are in a similar manner converted in 
Turkish into causals by suffixing a particle to the theme — e.g., *ev-dur t 
to cause to love, from sev, to love ; and dtchrd, to cause to work, from 
dtch, to work. 

There is a peculiarity in the signification and use of Dravidian causal 
verbs which should here be noticed. Indo-European causals govern 
two accusatives, that of the person and that of the object — e.g., I 
caused him (acc.) to build the house (acc.); whereas Dravidian causals 
generally govern the object alone, and either leave the person to be 
understood (e.g., vSffri (, k)ka((vvUt2n, Tam., I caused to build the house 
(or, as we Bhould prefer to say, I caused the house to be built) ; or else 
the person is put in the instrumental — e.g., I caused to build the house, 
avanei (fykondu, through him, or employing him ; that is, I caused the 
house to be built by him. Double accusatives are occasionally met 
with in classical compositions in Tamil, and are not uncommon in 
Molay&lam. Dr Qundert quotes the Malay&Jam phrase wane Yama- 
Idkam pugtehehUf he caused him to enter the world of Yama — to die ; 
but in nil such instances, I think, Sanskrit influences are to be 
suspected. 

Though the Dravidian languages are in possession of a true causal — 
formed by the addition of a causal particle — yet they sometimes resort 
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to the less convenient Indo-European method of annexing an auxiliary 
verb which signifies to make or to do, such as 6e jp and paniy-u in Tamil, 
mdjJ-u in Canarese, and ch&y-u in Telugu. These auxiliaries, however, 
are chiefly need in connection with Sanskrit derivatives. The auxiliary 
is annexed to the infinitive of the principal verb. 

Tamil idiom and the analogy of the other dialects require that 
causals should be formed, not from neuter or intransitive verbs, but 
from transitives alone; but sometimes this rule is found to be 
neglected. Even in Tamil, in, the Bign of the causal, is in some 
instances found to be annexed to intransitive verbs. This usage is not 
only at variance with theory, but it is unclassical. In each of those 
coses a true transitive, derived from the intransitive in the ordiriMgr 
manner, is in existence, and ought to be used instead. Thus, vai-u-vi, 
Tam., to cause to come, is less elegant than varu-itu ; and nadappi ’, 
to cause to walk, to guide, than nada-ttu. 

The use of the cauBnl, instead of the active, where both forms exist, 
is not so much opposed to the genius of the other dialects os to that 
of Tamil. The use of <jtM form rather than another is optional in 
Telugu and Canarese ; and in some instances the active bos disappeared, 
and the causal alone is used. Thus va~{p)~pi fichu, or rd-vificku, to cause 
to come, the equivalent of the Tamil varu-vi , is preferred by Telugu to 
a form which would correspond to vurn-tlu; and instead of AhJc-u, 
Tam., to cause to become, to make, which is the active of Ag-u, and is 
formed by the process of doubling and hardening which has already 
been described, Telugu uses the causal Mv-inchu, and the Canarese the 
corresponding causal Ag-iau. 

One and the same causal particle seems to me to be used in all the 
Providian dialects, with the exception of Tuju and G6nd. It assumes 
in Tamil the shapes of vi, bi , and ppi; in Telugu, ifichu and pifichu; 
in classical Canarese, ichu ; in the colloquial dialoct, ihi. It seems 
difficult at first sight to suppose these forms identical; but it will 
be found, I think, in every case that the real form of the causal 
particle is i alone, and that whatever precedes or follows it pertains to 
the formatives of the verb. 

I begin with Telugu, which, in regard to this point, will be found to 
throw light on the rest of the dialects. In Telugu, causal verbs end 
either in ifichu or pifichu — t.g., ch&y^fichu, to cause to do, from cASy-u, 
to do ; pili-pifichu, to cause to call, to invite, from pilu-chu, to call. 
fichu, the final portion of ifiehu or pifichu, has first to be explained. 
fichu (pronounced nttu) is a nasalised form of chu, which is a very 
common formative of Telugu verbs. When cAu follows i — le., when 
the base to which it is attached ends in t, it is invariably euphonised 
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or nasalised into fichu — e.g., jayi , a Sanskrit derivative, though not a 
causal, ends in i; hence the Telugu verb formed from it is jayi-nchu, 
to conquer ; and hence also, as the causal verb in Teluji is formed by 
affixing the particle i to an ordinary verbal root, all such causal verbs 
end in ihchu. ichu is to be regarded as the original form, and icku is 
compounded of the causal particle and the affix chu. 

What is this chu l We have already shown, in the section on 
11 Formative Additions to Roots,” that the Telugu chu is a verbal 
formative, identical in origin with the Tamil kku. The formative 
kku of Tamil is affixed to the verbal base of causals, as to various 
other classes of verbal bases, before adding the a which forms the 
sign of the infinitive. It is also affixed to the base before adding 
tint, the sign of the indefinite future ; and the identity of this Tamil 
kku with the Telugu fichu will appear as soon as the Tamil infinitive 
is compared with the Telugu — e.g., comp, ieyvi-lka , Tam. infinitive, 
to cause to do, with the Telugu chcyi-ficha ; areip}n-1cka, Tam. in- 
finitive, to cause to call, with the Telugu pUipi-ficha. Cbmp. also 
an ordinary transitive verb in the two languages — e.g., mava-kka, Tam. 
infinitive to forget, with the Telugu mata-cha. It thus appears that 
the ck or vch of the Telugu is os certainly a formative as the kk of the 
Tamil. Even in the vulgar colloquial Tamil of tbe extreme southern 
portion of the Tamil country kk systematically becomes ch. Thus 
marakka, the word just mentioned, is maracha in the southern patois, 
precisely as in Telugu. Tho chief difference between Tamil and 
Telugu with respect to the use of this formative is, that it is used 
by two parts of tbe Tamil verb alone (tho infinitive and the neuter 
future), whereas in Telugu it adheres so closely to the base that it 
makes its appearance in every part of the verb. 

What is the origin of the p which often appears in Telugu causal 
verbs before inchu t The causal formed from viduehu, Tel. to quit, 
is not vidihehu, but vidipiUchu , to release. This p shows itself, not in 
all causals, but only in those of verbs ending in the formative chu, and 
it is a peculiarity of that class of verbs that ch changes optionally into 
p. Their infinitives may be formed by adding either pa or cAa to the 
base. On tbe causal particle * being affixed to such verbs, ch changes 
by rule into p : thus, not pili-ch4ilchu, to cause to call, but pili-p-iiichu. 
This preference for p to ch before another ch looks os if it had arisen 
from oonsiderations of euphony. But however this may be, p is 
frequently used in Telugu in tho formation of verbal nouns, where 
such considerations could hardly exist — e.g., tnarap-u , forgetfulness, 
from mara-chu , to forget (Tam, marappu); tera-pa, an. opening, from 
tcta-chu, to open (Tom. tirappu). This formative is sometimes doubled 
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in Telugu — e.g., tepp-inchu, to cause to bring, from tcchch-u , to bring. 
In Tamil p is always doubled, except after nasals or f*. Though the 
use of this hardAed form of p is rare in Telugu, yet its existence tends 
still further to identify the Telugu causal with the Tamil. 

Certain verbs in Telugu, ordinarily called c&usals (ending in chu, 
fichu, pu, mpu , &c., without a preceding /), are to be regarded not as 
causals, but simply as transitives— e g., viduchu , vidupu, to cause to 
quit; vaiichu, to bend; lepu, to rouse. They are formed, not by 
annexing vi or i, but by tlie doubling and hardening of the final con- 
sonant of the formative (e.g., compare Upu, to rouBe, with the corre- 
sponding Tamil ernppu , the transitive of epumbu); and the verbs from 
which they are so formed are not activeB, but neuters. Instead, there-* 
fore, of saying that tlr-u, to end, forms its causal either in tlr-chu or 
Itr-pi fichu, it would be more in accordance with Tamil analogies to 
represent tir-u as the neutor, tir-chu as the transitive, and tir-pifichu 
ns the causal. It is of the essence of what I regard as tho true causal 
that its theme is a transitive verb — t.g., katf-iilchu, to cause to build, 
from kaft-u , to build. 

In Canarcsc, causal verbs are formed by suffixing isu, or rather i-£u, 
to the transitive theme — e.g., from inAdu, to do, is formed mdd-i-Su, 
to cause to do. This causal particle v-su (in the classical dialect i-chu) 
is annexed to the theme itself bofore tho addition of the signs of tense, 
so that it is found in every part of the causal verb, like the corre- 
sponding Telugu particle irfichu , with which it is evidently identical. 
It has been shown that tho Telugu i-fichu has been nasalised from 
i-rhu (the phonetic equivalent of the Tamil i-Jcku); and now we find 
this very i-chu in classical Canarese. The change in colloquial Canar- 
ese from i rhu to i-£u is easy and natural, £ being phonetically equi- 
valent to ch, and chu being pronounced like tsu in Telugu. 

An additional proof, if proof were wanting, of the identity of the 
CanareBe i-iu with the Telugu irfichu , is furnished by the class of 
derivative verbs, or verbs borrowed from Sanskrit Sanskrit deriva- 
tive verbs are mode to end in i in all the Dravidian dialects (e.g., jay-i, 
to conquer); and those verbs invariably take in Telugu, as has been 
said, the formative termination fichu — e.g., jayi-ilchu. The Borne verbs 
invariably take i-£u, or yi-£u, in Canarese. Thus from the Sanskrit 
derivative theme, dhari, to assume, Telugu forms the verb dharirfichu, 
the Canarese equivalent of which is dhari-6u , Tamil infinitive tariJcka. 
These verbs are not causals ; but the use which they make of the 
formative fichu or £u , preceded by t, illustrates the original identity of 
the Ca m"' *"* causal particle i-£u with the Telugu i-fichu, and of both 
with the Tamil i-Jchu. Generally the older and harsher sounds of 
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Canarese have been softened by Tamil ; and in particular, the Canarese 
k has often been softened by Tamil into 4 or ch ; but in the instance 
of the formative annexed to the causative particle, eActly the reverse 
of this has happened ; the Tamil kk having been softened by the 
Canarese into L Canarese, like Telugu, does not so carefully dis- 
criminate between transitive and causal verbs ob Tamil. The tme 
causal of Tamil is restricted to transitive themes; but Canarese, notwith- 
standing its possession of transitive particles compare nera-hn, to fill, 

■with neri, to be full, and tiru-pu, to turn (actively), with to turn 

(of itself), often annexes tlie causal particle i-iu to intransitive themes — 
e.g., Gd-i-ht, to cause to run (Tain. Of(-u), from Od-u, to run. In Japanese, 
causative verbs are formed by affixing si to the root, si means to do. 

We now return to consider the causal particle of Tamil, instead of 
beginning with it. vi is generally supposed to be the causal particle 
of Tamil, hardening in certain connections into hi or ppi. In the first 
edition 1 adopted this view in substance, though regarding i alone as 
the causal particle in Telugu and Canarese, but preferred to consider 
hi, rather than vi, the primitive form, seeing that v does not readily 
change into h in Tamil (though v in Tamil often becomes b in Cannr- 
ese — e.g., vd, Tam. to come - Can. bd), whilst b would readily soften 
into v on the one hand, or harden into pp on the other. On recon- 
sideration, however, it seems to me better to regard i alone as tlio 
causal particle of Tamil, as of Telugu and Canarese, provided only the 
v, b , or pp, by which it is always preceded, be found capable of some 
satisfactory explanation. 

A clue to the right explanation seems to be furnished by the use 
of p instead of ch in Telugu. kk in Tamil answers to ch in Telugu, 
and we find the Tamil kk changing optionally in classical Tamil 
into pp, precisely in accordance with Telugu usage. Instead of the 
infinitive nada-kka, to walk, nada-ppa may also be used. On com- 
paring the Tamil nadakka, to walk, with the Telugu na4ucha, and 
the Tamil nadappikka, to cause to walk, with the Telugu nadipineha , 
we find them substantially identical. No difference exists but such 
as can be perfectly explained either by the change of kk into eh, 
nasalieed into Uch after s' as already mentioned, or by the “ har- 
monic sequence of vowels ” explained in “ Sounds.” The p preceding 
• has clearly the same origin, and is used for the same purpose in both 
dialects. As it is certainly a formative in Telugu, it must be the 
same in Tamil ; and accordingly we find it actually used as a verbal 
formative in the classical Tamil infinitive na4appa, to walk, as men- 
tioned above. It will be seen hereafter that a alone is the aign of the 
infinitive, and that whatever precedes it belongs to the verbal theme, 
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or its formative. This circumstance might explain the pp of the Tamil 
causals ; but it is necessary to go a little further in order to be able to 
explain the v or'b which alternates with pp. The most common for- 
mative of Tamil causals is vi — e.g., varu-vi, to cause to come ; the 
next isjyn — e.g., padi-ppi , to oause to learn. The remaining form is 
bi, used only after nasals — e.g., en-bi, to cause to say, to prove, from 
tn, to say, kdrybi, to show, from Mn, to see. There is no doubt that 
neither the b of hi nor the pp of ppi can have been inserted merely for 
euphony, v before i (us in vi) might be merely euphonic ; but this is 
rendered improbable by the circumstance that vi is added, not only to 
verbs ending in vowels, but also to certain verbs ending in consonant* 
(y and r) — e.g., key-vi, to cause to do, from key, to do. Telugu nm£ 
Canarene add i nakedly to the base (e.g., ch&y-ifichu, from ch&y-u, gty-isu, 
from giy-n). We have an instance of the use of vi after the soft, deep 
r in Tamil, as well as after y, in vdr-vi, to cause to flourish, from vdr, 
to flourish, vi is almost always used after u (e.g., haffu-vi, to cause to 
build), but in some instances ppi is used by rule after u — viz., where 
u is preceded by a short vowel and a single consonant — e.g., edu-ppi, 
to cause to take up, to erect, from edu, to take up. 

The Tamil future tense-signs seem to throw light on the formatives 
to which the causal particle t are affixed. It is remarkable, at all 
events, that those three signs, v , b, pp, are identical with the forma- 
tives of the causal verb, in what way soever this identity may be 
accounted for, so that if we know which of those three signs is used 
by any verb in the formation of its future tense, we know at once how 
the causal of the same verb is formed. Compare varu-v-Sn, I will 
come, with varu-v-i, to cause to come ; tdvrpp4n,, I will take up, with 
tdu-pp-i, to cause to take up, to erect ; padipp-to, I will learn, with padi- 
pp-i, to cause to learn, to teach. This rule applies also to verbal roots 
ending in consonants — e.g., compare v&rpp-Qn, I will pour, with vdr-pp-i, 
to cause to pour, to cost ; vdr-v-Sn, I will flourish, with vdr-v-i, to cause 
to flourish ; kdn-b-8n, I will see, with k&ipb-i, to cause to see, to show. 
Tamil admits of the use of a double causal— that is, of a verb denoting 
that one person is to cause another to cause a third person to do a 
thing. In this case also the new causal agrees with the future of the 
first causal, on which it seems to be built. Compare varv-vi-pp-Sn, I 
will cause to cause to come, with varu-vi-pp-i, to cause to cause to come. 

The explanation of this curious coincidence seems to be that the Tamil 
future was originally a sort of abstract verbal noun, which came to be 
used as a future by the addition of pronominal signs, whilst the same 
abstract neuter noun was converted into a causal (as we have seen was 
probably the case also with Telugu causals Jn p+4ichu) by the addition 
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to it of the causal particle. The addition of the causal particle in all 
cases in Canarese to the verbal root would seem to indicate an older 
and simpler period of Dravidiau Bpeech. Tuju forms its causal verbs 
in a somewhat different manner from the other Dravidian dialocts — viz., 
by suffixing A instead of i to the verbal theme, or sometimes and 
then adding the signs of tense — e.g. t from malp-u, to make, is formed 
ma[p-A*m, to cause to make, from nadapu, to walk, nadapudu t to 
cause to walk. This A of the Tuju resembles the Hindustani causal — 
e.g , chal-wd-ndj to cause to go, from chal-nd, to go ; and as the Hindu- 
stani causative particle wd has probably been derived from the Sanskrit 
aya or p-aya, the Tuju A might possibly be supposed to proceed from 
the same or a similar source. In GO ml ha or h is the causal particle, 
and is added to the present participle of transitive verbs, not to the 
theme. 

Origin of the Dravidian Causal Particle 1 ».* — The oldest form 
of the Indo-European causative particle is supposed to be the San- 
skrit ay a (with p prefixed after a root in A), aya *ecomeB t in 
old Slavonic, and the apparent identity between this t and the 
Dravidian i is noteworthy. Notwithstanding this, it does not seem 
to me either necessary or desirable to Beek for the origin of Dravidian 
particles out of the range of the Dravidian languages, if those languages 
themselves provide us with a tolerably satisfactory explanation. The 
Dravidian causative particle t may be supposed to have been derived 
from 2, to give. This i is short in various portions of the Telugu verb. 
The crude base is i -chch-u, the infinitive Ufa or i-vva. The Canarese 
tiu also, the causal of t, seems to be formed, not from £, but from t 
(i-iau = tsu). In nearly all cases in the Dravidian languages the short 
vowel seems to be older than the long one. The meaning of * give ' 
seems tolerably suitable for a causal particle ; but we find it developing 
into a still more appropriate shape in Telugu, in which f is used after 
au infinitive to mean to let, permit, <kc. — «.</., j)6(n)4, let it go, from 
;«5, to go, literally give it to go. In Canarese also t-su, the causal of 
f, is used in the same sense of to let, permit, dec., as the original verb 
itself in Telugu — e.g. t pdgal-tsh, permit to go. It is remarkable also 
that in Canarese the corresjionding and more common word kodv, give, 
is used in the same manner as a permissive or causal — e.g., mAtfa 
kodu, permit (him) to do. 


3. Frequentative Verbs. 

There is a class of verbs in all the Dravidian languages that have 
sometimes been called iterative or frequentative. Tbe following aie 
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Tamil examples : minuminu-kku, to glitter, from min, to shine ; ve\u- 
velurkku, to whiten, from vefu-kku, to be white, root ve{, white ; mura- 
muta-kku, to murmur, munamuya-kku, to mutter, kirukiru-klca, to be 
giddy. It does not seem to me, however, necessary to enter into the 
examination of these and similar words, seeing that there iB no pecu- 
liarity whatever in the mode in which they are conjugated, the iterative 
meaning resides in the root alone, and is expressed by the device, in 
common use in all languages, of doubling the root Compare Latin 
murmuro , tintinno , <fcc, In Tu]u, however, there is a form of the 
verb rightly called frequentative. It is formed by inserting & (probably 
the particle of emphasis) between the base and the personal 
whereupon a new verbal base is formed, which is regularly conjugated 
— e.g , mafodve ( malpu + $ + (v)e), I make again and again. 


4. Intensive Verb. 

This form of verb is also found only in Tu}u. Compare malpuve, I 
make, with maltruve , I make energetically ; Mquvc, I hear, with * 
tendrvve, I hear intensely ; b&ruve , I fall, with bdrduve, I fall heavily. 


5. Inceptive Verb. 

We find a fully developed inceptive or inchoative form of the verb 
in G&nd alone. It is formed by annexing the signs of person and 
tense, not to the base, as in the case of the ordinary verb, but to the 
infinitive. 


6. Tiie Passive Voice. 

Each of the primitive Indo-European languages has a regular passive 
voice, regularly conjugated. The Sanskrit passive* iB formed by an- 
nexing the particle ya (supposed to be derived from yd, to go), to the 
verbal theme, and adding the personal terminations peculiar to the 
middle voice. Most of the languages of the Scythian family also form 
their passives by means of annexed particles. In order to form the 
passive, the Turkish suffixes to the verbal theme il or U ; the Finnish 
et; the Hungarian at, et, let; aud to these particles the pronominal 
terminations are appended in the usual manner. Japanese has a 
passive voice, the form of which is active. The Dr&vidian verb is 
entirely destitute of a passive voice, properly so called, nor is there 
any reason to suppose that it ever had a passive. None of the Dra- 
vidian dialects possesses any passive particle or suffix, or any means of 
expressing passivity by direct inflectional changes ; the signification of 



the passive voice is, nevertheless, capable of being expressed in a 
variety of ways. 

We have now to inquire into the means adopted by the Dravidi&n 
languages for conveying a passive signification ; and it will be found 
that they correspond in a considerable degree to the means used for this 
purpose by the Gaurion vernaculars of Northern India, which also are 
destitute of a regular passive voice. In the particulars that follow, all 
the Dravidian dialects (with the exception of the Gdnd) agree : what 
is said of one holds true of all. 

(1.) The place of a passive voice is to a large extent supplied by the use 
of the neuter or intransitive form of the verb, somewhat os in Japanese. 
This is in every dialect of the family the most idiomatic and character- 
istic mode of expressing the passive ; and wherever it can be used, it 
is always preferred by classical writers. Thus, it was broken, is ordi- 
narily expressed in Tamil by udeindadu, the preterite (third person 
singular neuter) of udei, intransitive, to become broken*; and though 
this is a neuter, rather than a passive properly so called, and might 
literally be rendered, ( it has como into a broken condition/ yet it is 
evident that, for all practical purposes, nothing more than this is 
required to express the force of the passive. The passivity of the 
expression may be increased by prefixing the instrumental case of the 
agent — e.g., enndl udeindadu , it was broken by me, literally it came 
into a broken condition through me. 

(2.) A very common mode of forming the passive is by means of 
the preterite verbal participle of any neuter or active verb, followed by 
the preterite (third person singular neuter) of the verbs to become, to 
be, to go, or (occasionally) to end. Thus, we may say either mugin- 
dadu f it is finished, or mugincF dyittru, literally, having finished it is 
become. This form adds the idea of completion to that of passivity : 
not only is the thing done, but the doing of it is completed. Transi- 
tive or active verbs whioh are destitute of intransitive forms may in 
this manner acquire a passive signification. Thus ka((~u, to bind or 
build, is necessarily a transitive verb, and is without a corresponding 
intransitive ; but in the phrase kdvil kaffi dyittru, , the temple is built, 
literally, the temple having built has become, a passive signification is 
acquired by the active voice, without the assistance of any passive- 
forming particle, pdyittru , it has gone, may generally be used in such 
phrases instead of dyittru, it is become. 

Verbal nouns, especially the verbal in dal or al, are often used in 
Tamil instead of the preterite verbal participle in the formation of this 
constructive passive —aft, instead of ieycT dyittru, it is done, literally, 
having done it has become, we may say ieydal dyittru, which, though 
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it is used to express the same meaning, literally signifies the doing of 
it has become — i.e., it has become a fact, the doing of it is completed. 

The Dra vidian constructive passives now referred to require the 
third person neuter of the auxiliary verb. The force of the passive 
voice will not be brought out by the use of the masculine or feminine, 
or by the epicene plural If those persons of the verb were employed, 
the activity inherent in the idea of personality would necessitate an 
active signification ; it would tie down the transitive theme to a transi- 
tive meaning ; whereas the intransitive relation is naturally implied in 
the use of the action-less neuter gender, and therefore the expression of 
the signification of the passive (viz., by the intransitive doing duty 
for the passive) is facilitated by the use of the third person neater. 

A somewhat similar mode of forming the passira has been pointed 
out in the Hindustani and Bengali — e.g., jdnd yuy, Beng. it is known, 
literally, it goes to be known, jdnd is represented by some to be a 
verbal noun, by others to be a passive participle ; but, whatever it be, 
there is some difference between this idiom and the Dravidian one ; for 
in the corresponding Tamil phrase terind* dyittru , it is known, terind-u 
is unquestionably the preterite verbal participle of an intransitivb verb, 
and the phrase literally means 1 having known it is become.’ terindv 
pdyittru , literally, having known it is gone, conveys the same significa- 
tion. It is remarkable, however, that a verb signifying to go should 
be used in the Dravidian languages as a passive-making auxiliary, as 
well as in tbe languages of Northern India. 

Occasionally Dravidian active or transitive verbs themselves are used 
with a passive signification, without the addition of any intransitive 
auxiliary whatever. Relative participles and relative participial nouns 
are the parts of the verb which are most frequently used in this manner 
— e.g., erudinci iuvatfi ui)du; achcti aditta pustagam vtorfum, Tam. I 
have a written book; I wont a printed one. In this phrase both 
erudina , written, and achch* -aditta, printed, ore the preterite relative 
participles of transitive themes. The former means literally l fthat 
wrote,’ yet it is used passively to signify < written ;’ and the latter means 
literally * that printed or struck off,’ but is used passively as equivalent 
to ‘ that is printed.’ 

The relative participial noun, especially the preterite neuter, is often- 
times used in the same manner — e.g,, in fonnadu pddum , Tam. what 
was said is sufficient, ionnadu , literally means * that which said ; ’ but 
the connection and the usage of the language determine it to signify 
passively that which wu said \ and so distinctively in this oase is the 
passive sense expressed by the connection alone, that the use of the 
more formal modem passive, &oUar(p)pattadv, would sound awkward 
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and foreign, tndra, Tam., article, Tel., that is called, literally that 
spoke, is another very common instance of the same rule. Iyiiu 
enbavar, Tam., signifies literally, Jesus who speaks; but usage deter- 
mines it to mean he who is called Jesus. 

The mode of expressing the passive adopted by Tuju is on the whole 
similar to this. The perfect active participle is used for the passive in 
this manner, but the pronoun is repeated at the end — e.g dye nindi- 
sdindye dye, he is one who has despised, meaning, he is one who has 
been despised. (The corresponding Tamil would be aran nindittavan 
avavt.) 

(3.) The passive is formed in GAnd in a manner peculiar to that 
language, viz., by the addition of the substantive verb I am to the 
participle of the active voice. In the other Dravidian dialects this 
is the usual mode in which the perfect tense is formed. In Tamil, 
ndn aditt’ irvkkiren, I am having beaten, means I have beaten. The 
corresponding GAnd expression ana jisi aidlona , means L am beaten. 
This corresponds to the modern English mode of forming the passive, 
as in this very expression, I am beaten ; but still more closely to the 
mode adopted by New Persian, in which the same form of the verb 
has an active meaning when it stands alone, and a passive meaning 
when followed by the substantive verb. 

(4.) The verb uit, to cat, is occasionally used in the Dravidian lan- 
guages as au auxiliary in the formation of passives. It is invariably 
appended to nouns (substantives or verbal nouns), and is never com- 
pounded with any part of the verb — e.g., adi ur^ddn, he was beaten, or 
got a beating, literally he ate a beating ; padeipp ' unden, I was created, 
literally I ate a creating. The same singular idiom prevails also in 
the Gaurian or North Indian vernaculars. The particular verb signi- 
fying to eat used in those languages differs indeed from the Dravidian 
un; but the idiom is identical, and the existence of so singular an 
idiom in both the northern and the southern family is deserving of 
notice. It is remarkable that the same peculiar contrivance for ex- 
pressing the passive is found in Chinese, in which also to eat a beating, 
means to be beaten. 

(5.) Another mode of forming the passive used in each of the 
modern cultivated colloquial dialects of the Dravidian family, except 
Tuju, is by means of the auxiliary verb pad~u, to suffer, to ex- 
perience, which is annexed to the infinitive of the verb signifying the 
action suffered — e.g., koUa-(p)patfdn } Tam. he wee killed, literally, he 
suffered a killing. It is also annexed to nouns denoting quality or 
condition— sip., vefka’(p)p&t(dn, he was ashamed, literally, he suffered 
or experienced shame. The ultimate base of a verb is sometimes used 
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instead of the infinitive or verbal noun in construction with this 
auxiliary, in which case the base is regarded as a noun — e.g., instead 
of 'adikka~(p)paf(dn, we may say adi patfdn, he was beaten, or liftrally 
he suffered a beating ; and where this form can be used, it is con- 
sidered more idiomatic than the use of the infinitive. 

It is evident that this compound of pad-u, to suffer, with an infinitive 
or n6un of quality, is rather a phrase than a passive voice. It is rarely 
found in the classics ; and idiomatic speakers prefer the other modes 
of forming the passive, pad-u is often added, not only to active, but 
also to neuter or intransitive verbs ; but as the intransitive expresses 
by itself as much of a passive signification as is ordinarily necessary, 
the addition of the passive auxiliary does not alter Ae signification— 
e.g., there is no difference in Tamil between the intrnnsitive teriyum, 
it appears, or will appear, and teriya (p)padav%; or in Telugu between 
telu&unu and teliya badunu , the corresponding forms. In ordinary use, 
pad-u conveys tho meaning of continuous action or being, rather than 
that of passivity — eg., irukka-(p)patfa (Tam.) is vulgarly used for 
iruH'ira , that is, and I have heard a Tamilian say, ndn nandrdy 
bdppida-[p)pa((avan (Tam.), meaning thereby, not I have been well 
eaten, but I have been accustomed to eat well. The Providian 
languages, indeed, are destitute of passives properly so called, and, 
therefore, resist every effort to bring pad-u into general use. Such 
efforts are constantly being made by foreigners, who are accustomed 
to passives in their own tongues, and fancy that they cannot get on 
without them ; but nothing sounds more barbarous to the Dravidian 
ear than the unnecessary use of padu as a passive auxiliary. It is 
only when combined with nouns that its use is thoroughly allowable. 


7. The Middle Voice. 

In none of the Dravidian dialects is there a middle voice, properly 
so called. The force of the middle or reflective voice is expressed con- 
structively by the use of an auxiliary verb— viz., by ho}, Tam. to take * 
(Tel. kon-u ; Tuju, konu and onu) — e.g., panni-(k)hondtoi y I made it for 
myself, literally, I made and took it. This auxiliary sometimes conveyB 
a reciprocal force rather than that of the middle voice — e.g., p$6i-(k) 

1 konddrgal, Tam. they talked together; adUtv-(k)koij4&rgal , they beat 
one another. The same usage appears in the other dialects also. 


6. The Negative Voice. 

Properly speaking, the Dravidian negative is rather a mood or voice 
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than a conjugation. All verbal themes are naturally affirmative, and 
the negative signification is expressed by means of additions or changes. 
Nevertheless, it will conduce to perspicuity to inquire now into the 
negative mood or voice, before entering upon the consideration of the 
pronominal terminations and tenses. 

The regular combination of a negative particle with a verbal theme 
is a peculiarity of the Scythian family of tongues. Negation is gene- 
rally expressed in the Indo-European family by means of a separate 
particle used adverbially; and instances of combination like the 
Sanskrit ndsti, it is not, the negative of asli, it is, are very rare; 
whereas, in the Scythian languages, every verb has a negative voice 
or mood as well hs an affirmative. This is the case also m Japanese. 
The Scythian negative voice is generally formed by the insertion of 
a particle of negation between the theme and the pronominal suffixes ; 
and this is as distinctive of the Dravidian as of the Turkish and 
Finnish languages. Different particles are, it is true, wed in the 
different languages to express negation ; but the mode in which such 
particles are used is substantially the same in all. 

In general, the Dravidian negative verb has but one tense, which is 
an aorist, or is indeterminate in point of time — eg., pd(/8n, Tam. 
(pdvanu, TeL, pbgenu, Can.), I go not, means either I did not, 1 do not, 
or I will not go. The time is generally determined by the context. 
Ku, Qdnd, and Tuju use the negative more freely. In Ku there is a 
negative preterite as well as a negative aorist ; and in Tuju and Gftnd 
every tenBe of every mood has its appropriate negative verb. Malay&]am 
has three negative tenses — the present, the past, and the future — eg., 
2 > 0 'jd-(y)-unnv t I go not; p6gd-fifhi, went not; }t6yd-(y)-um, will not 
go. In the other dialects there is only one mood of the negative in 
ordinary use, viz., the indicative. If an infinitive and imperative exist, 
it is only in classical compositions that they appear; and they are 
ordinarily formed by tho help of the infinitive and imperative of the 
substantive verb, which are suffixed as auxiliaries to the negative 
verbal participle — t.g., ieyydd’-iru, Tam. do not thou, literally, be thou 
not doing. In Telugu a prohibitive or fiegative imperative is in ordi- 
nary use even in the colloquial dialect. 

In the Dravidian negative voice, as iu the affirmative, the verbal 
theme remains unchanged ; and in both voices the pronominal termi- 
nations are precisely the some. The only point, therefore, which it is 
necessary to investigate here is the means whereby the idea of negation 
is expressed. 

The Tamil-Telugu-Canarese negative is altogether destitute of signs 
of tense : it is destitute, not only of the signs of present, past, and 
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future time, but even of the sign of the aorist; and in Tamil and 
Canarese the pronominal suffixes are annexed directly to the verbal 
’ theme. Thus, whilst the present, past, and future tenses (first pe&an 
singular) of the affirmative voice of the Tamil verb vdj- t to flourish, are 
vdr-gfaSn, vdr-nd-in, vdf-v-Sn; the corresponding negative is simply 
vdr-in , I flourish not — literally, as appears, flourish-I, — without the 
insertion of any sign of time between the theme and the pronoun. 

What is the rationale of this negative? The absence of signs of 
tenBe appears to contribute to the expression of the idea of negation : 
it may at least be said that it precludes the signification of the affir- 
mative. In consequence of the absence of tense-signs the idea express^ 
by the verb is abstracted from the realities of the past, the present, 
and the future : it leaves the region of actual events, and passes into 
that of abstractions. Jlence, this abstract form of the verb may be 
supposed to have become a negative mood, not by a positive, but by 
a negative process, — by the absence pf a predicate of time, not by the 
aid of a negative particle. Is this to be accepted as the rationale ? If 
we examined only Tamil and Canarese, we might be satisfied with 
this explanation ; for in the various persons of the negative' voice 
in both languages there is no trace of the insertion of any negative 
particle ; and though the vowel a has acquired a predominant and 
permanent place in the verbal and relative participles, we should not 
feel ourselves warranted in considering that vowel os a particle of 
negation, without distinct, trustworthy evidence from some other 
source. 

The only peculiarity in tho personal forms of the Tamil negative is 
the invariable length of tho initial vowel of the pronominal termina- 
tions. Thus the initial a of the neuter singular demonstrative being 
short, we should expect the Tamil of ‘it flourishes not 1 to be vdr-adu ; 
whereas it is vdr-ddu or vdr-a. This increase of quantity might arise 
from the incorporation and assimilation of some inserted vowel ; but 
we might also naturally suppose it to be merely lengthened euphoni- 
cally for the sake of emphasis. The corresponding vowel is short in 
Telugu. In the Canarese negative we miss even this lengthening of 
the iuitial vowel of the pronominal terminations — e.g. t we find in- 
variably bdl-adv, instead of the Tamil vdr-ddu. In the verbal and 
relative participles in both languages the vowel a is inserted between 
the theme and the formative, and this a is invariably short in Canarese 
and long in Tamil — e.g. t bdl-a-de, Can. not having lived, or without 
living ; Tam. vdr-ddu or trff-d-ma/, without living, The verbal noun 
in Tamil is w2r-d-wwt, the not living. 'The relative participle that 
lived or lives not, is in Canarese b&l-a-da , in Tamil vdr-d-da. In these 
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instances, if euphony alone had been considered, u, the ordinary 
enunciative vowel, would have appeared where we find a: it may, 
therefore, be concluded that a (euphonically d in Tamil and Malayfc- 
Jam) has intentionally been inserted, and that it contributes in some 
manner to grammatical expression. 

It will be found that light is thrown upon this subject by Telugu. 
The pronominal terminations of the negative voice of the Telugu are 
'identical with those of the present tense of the affirmative. In Tamil 
and Canarese the pronominal terminations of the verb commence with 
a vowel ; but in Telugu verbs the pronoun is represented by the final 
syllable alone, and that syllable invariably commences with a consonant. 
Hence, if no particle of negation were used in the conjugation of the 
Telugu negative voice, the pronominal suffix would be appended directly 
to the verbal theme, and as every Telugu theme terminates in the 
enunciative «, that u would not be elided, but would invariably remain. 
What then is the fact ? * 

On examining the Telugu negative, it is found that the vowel a 
invariably intervenes between the theme and the pronominal suffix; 
and as the final enunciative u of the theme has been elided to make 
way for this a, it is evident that a is not an euphonic insertion, but 
is a particle of negation. Compare chcy-a-nu , TeL I do not, with 
Tamil Sfy(y)inj ch$y-a-vu, thou dost not, with Tamil 6ey(y)-dy; clity- 
a-ntUy we do not, with Tamil 6cy(y)-6m; cldy-a-ru, you do not, with 
Tamil iey(y)ir. From this comparison it cannot be doubted that a ia 
regularly used in Telugu as a particle of negation. We find the Bame 
a used in Telngu, as in Canarese and Tamil, in the negative verbal 
participle — e.g., cMy-a-ka, without doing ; in the relative participle — 
e.g., ch?y-a-ni ’, that does not ; and in the verbal noun — e.g., ch&y-a-my , 
the not doing. In each of these participials a is used in the same 
manner by the Canarese, and d by the Tamil : and that those vowels 
are not euphonies or conjnnctives, but signs of negation, even in Tamil- 
Canarese, is now proved by the evidence of Telugu, in which a similar 
a is used, not only by the participles, but by all the personal forms of 
the verb. 

The Telugu verb to go forms its ordinary negative, it is true, without 
any trace of this vowel of negation — e.g., p6au, I go not* p6vu, thon 
goest not This, however, is only an apparent irregularity, for the 
classical forms are pttHXrnu and pdv-a-vu. The lengthening of the 
included a of hdnu, I become not, is in accordance with the Telugu 
law of displacement, hdnu being instead of ah-a-nu or ag-a»nu, the 
equivalent of the Tamil Agfa We have thus arrived at the conclusion 
that a is the sign of negation which is most systematically used by the 
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Dravidian languages in the formation of the negative voice of the verb. 
It has, it is true, disappeared from the conjugated forms of Tamil 
and' Canarese ; but the analogy, not only of the Telugu personal forms, 
but also of the Tamil and Canarese participles and participial nouns, 
shows that it must originally have been the common property of all 
the dialects. The negative a, being succeeded in Tamil and Canarese 
by the initial vowel of the pronominal suffix, appears grodunlly to have 
got incorporated with it ; and an evidence of this incorporation sur- 
vives in the euphonic lengthening of the pronominal vowel in Tamil. 

The negative particle of the Tuju is ijji , answering to Tam. illei, 
Mai. and Can. ilia. Most of the tenses of the Tu|u negative 
are formed by annexing to the temporal particles of the verb j t the 
abbreviation of this ijji, with such enunciative vowels as euphony is 
supposed to lequire. The negative of the future tense appears to be 
formed from a, the particle used in the other dialects. Comp. ma(- 
puji , I do not make, maWdiji, I have not made, with malpaye , I 
Bhall not make, and the conditional form malt'dvaye, I should not 
make. GAnd inserts the negative particles hillc or halle (Drav. 
die or allt) between the pronoun and the verb, without abbreviation. 
This crude use of the form has doubtless come down from a high 
.mtiquity, as we shall find that al is sometimes used in a somewhat 
similar manner by the Tamil poets. 

It is desirable now to inquire into the participial and imperative 
formatives of the negative verb. The negative verbal participle of 
Tamil is formed by suffixing d-du or d-mal — e.g. t &ey(y)-&-du or &ey(y)- 
d-mal , not doing, or without doing. In the highest and lowest Tamil 
met is used as the formative of this participle instead of mal—e.g. t 
varuv-6-mei, without slipping, met constitutes the ordinary termina- 
tion of abstract nouns, and is added both to crude roots and to the 
relative participles of verbs — e.g., tdf-mei, lowness, humility; irv- 
kkindr-a-mei, a being or the being. The 'formative termination of 
negative verbal nouns is identical with this abstract mei; and mal, 
the participial formative, is evidently equivalent to it Probably also 
it is the original form ; for, on the whole, it is more likely that a final 
l should have been softened away than added. The verbal noun of 
the Telugu negative verb endB in mi, which is virtually the same da 
mei. The other Tamil termination of negative verbal participles, du 9 
is an ordinary formative of neuter nouns of quality. The correspond- 
ing Canarese termination is de ; and in Tamil du, with a subsequent 
emphatic S, is commonly used as a negative imperative or prohibitive— 
e.g, f icy(y)-d-dJ, do not thou,— a proof that the negative verbal par- 
ticiple in du or de is properly a verbal noun. The relative participle 
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of the negative verb in each of the dialects f except Telugu, is formed 
by suffixing a, the sign of the relative, to the verbal participle in 
d-u, eliding as usual the enunciative u—e.g., £ey(y)-d-da, Tam., gfy- 
a-da, Can., that docs or did not. Many additional forms are con- 
structed by the addition of the various tenses and participles of the 
substantive verb, and it is by the help of that verb that the negative 
imperative and negative infinitive in both Conarese and Tamil are 
ordinarily formed. The negative relative participlo of Telugu is 
formed by adding ni , instead of the usual relative a, to the negative 
particle — t.g., chSy-a-ni j that docs or did not. This ni is one of the 
Telugu inflexional increments, and is also used aB a particle of conjunc- 
tion, as will be seen under the head of the “ Relative Participles.’ 1 

Mr A. D. Campbell, in his “ Telugu Grammar , 1 " states that the 
negative verbal particle of the Telugu is formed by suffixing ka to 
the infinitive of the affirmative voice; and that tho prohibitive is 
formed in like manner by suffixing ku or ka to the iufinitivQ [Jfca is not 
so used], with the ordinary addition of mu or mo. In consequence of 
this representation, Dr Stevenson was led to consider ku as a Telugu 
sign of negation, and to search for allied or equivalent portideB 
in other Indian languages. Tho comparison of the negative verbs 
in the various Dravidian dialects which has just been m.ide proves 
that this representation is inaccurate, and that the a to which the ka 
and ku aforesaid are suffixed is not the a which forms the sign of the 
iufiuitive, but the negative particle a. The Buffixes of the forms in 
question, therefore, are not ku or ka, but a-ku and a-ka; and thus 
chey-a-ka, without doing, or not having done, and ch^y-a-ku, do not, 
come into harmony with the other- Telugu forms, viz., cltfly-a-ni, that 
does not, chiy-a-mi, tho not doing ; and also with the negative parti- 
ciples and verbals of the other dialects. 

The a of the Telugu imperative and negative verbal participle being 
undoubtedly the sign of negation, it only remains to inquire into the 
origin of the ka or ku which is suffixed to it. The participial suffix ka 
is evidently used in Telugu for the same purposes as the Tamil suffixes 
du t mal , and met, and the Canarese de. Those suffixes, though used by 
verbal participles, arc undoubtedly to be regarded as formatives of 
verbal nouns. 1 consider ka also as proceeding from a similar origin ; 
for in Telugu many verbal nouns are formed in th» very manner by 
adding ka to the root — eg., nammi-ka, confidence, from nammu, to 
confide/ and Hri-ka, hope, from ktru, to hope. This ka is Jekei, in 
Tamil (e.g., nambi-kkei, confidence), and ge ^r ke in Canarese s it is a 
very common formative of verbal nouns, and is equivalent in use to 
the formatives of which d or t t b or p, is the initial. When we 
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compare Telugu derivative nouns ending in ha (e.g. t teliyuba, sem- 
blance, from ttliyu, to appear) with the negative verbal participles of 
the same language, which invariably end in ha (e.g., tefiy-a-ka, not 
seeming), it is evident that the particle ha is not that by which the 
difference in meaning is expressed. The a which precedes ha is evi- 
dently the seat of the difference. Iu those cases in which the deriva- 
tive noun and the negative participle are absolutely identical in sound 
and appearance, the negative a has been absorbed by the preceding 
long d of the root. This is the cause of the similarity between rBha, 
a coming, and rdha , not or without coming, the latter of which is for 
ra-a-ka. 

In the dialect of the Kotos of the Nilgherry Hills, p appears to be 
used as the formative suffix of the negative verbal participle instead of 
the Telugu h and the Tamil-Canarese d — e.g. t hbgd-pe, without going, 
corresponding to the Cauarese hdgade , and the Telugu pOvaka. This 
is in accordance with a rule often already noticed, viz., the interchango 
ableness of k and p in the formatives of verbs and nouns. The Telugu 
prohibitive suffix hi is, I conceive, substantially identical with ha, the 
suffix of the verbal participle, just as d? } the colloquial Tamil prohibi- 
tive, is identical with du, the negative verbal participle in the same 
dialect. Dravidian imperatives are in general nothing but verbal 
nouns pronounced emphatically. Ilenco, the Tamil 8ty(y)-d-d8, do not 
thou, is simply &ey(y)-drdu } doing not, with the addition of the empha- 
tic i; and the Telugu chey-a-hu , do not thou, is in like manner, I con- 
ceive, identical with the verbal participle cHy-adca , doing not, or 
without doing, with an emphasis understood. 

There h in classical Tamil a prohibitive particle which nearly cor- 
responds to this Telugu prohibitive, viz., arha — e.g. t 6ey(y)-arha, do 
not. It iB used in connection with both numbers and every gender ; 
and I believe that it is by usage only that the corresponding Telugu 
form is restricted to the second person singular ; for when we compare 
the Tamil &ey{y)~avha and the Telugu ch&y-a-ku, we can scarcely doubt 
that they aro substantially identical What is the origin of this Tamil 
prohibitive suffix arha f It is derived from al (pronounced or before A), 
the particle of negation, the origin of which from the negative base 
a will presently be shown, and ha , which is identical with ha or ga, a 
sign of the Tamil infinitive, optative, or polite imperative, apparent in 
such words as vdp-ga, may (he, thou, you, they, &c.) flourish. This 
infinitival, participial, or imperative form appears to have been origin- 
ally a verbal noun. 

We should here notice the prohibitive particle of G6nd, vis., manni 
or mtnni. This is not suffixed to the verb, but prefixed, like the Latin 
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noli . manni closely resembles the Tamil suffix min, in such words as 
fay(y)an-min, do not ye ; but the resemblance is purely accidental, for 
the prohibitive particle of &ey(y)an-min is an euphonised from at, and 
min is not, as Beschi supposed, a prohibitive particle at all, but is a 
sign of the second person plural of the imperative, and as such is 
systematically used in the highor dialect by the imperative of the 
affirmative voice, as well as by the prohibitive — e.g., patu-min, bear ye. 
This in Malay ftl.ain is vin, pin (see the irnper. of the affirmative). In 
poetical Tamil also ar pin (alpin) is occasionally used instead of 
an-min. There is also a plural form of this, arptr. Possibly the 
Gflnd prohibitive, manni, may bo connected with the Hindustani mat 
and the Sanskrit md, or, but very remotely, with the Turkish particle 
of negation me or ma, which is used like the Dravidian a in the for- 
mation of the negative voice of the verb, manni resembles inni, the 
prohibitive particle of the Scythian tablets of Behistun. 

Origin of ‘ a,’ the Dravidian Negative Particle . — We ha^e seen that 
a is the sign of negation in Dravidian negative verbs, and that it is 
inserted between the theme and the signs of personality and other 
suffixes to form the negative voice. Has this a any connection with the 
alpha privative of the Indo-European tongues ? I think not, though this 
would seem a more natural use of the alpha privative than that of 
forming the temporal augment in Sanskrit and Greek, according to 
Bopp’s theory. There is no trace of alpha privative or any equivalent 
privative pre-fix in the Dravidian languages ; and its place is supplied 
by some jxwl-fixed relative participle or verbal noun formed from il or 
al — e.g., from n&r, Tam. straight pr straightness, is formed nir-inmei 
(il-mei euphonised), crookedness, want of straightness. 

The negative a of the Dravidian negative verb is, I have no doubt, 
equivalent to of or il, the ordinary isolated particle of negation. This 
very sign of negation is sometimes used by the Tamil classics instead 
of a in verbal combinations — e.g., axi{g)-il-ir } you know not, takes the 
place of the more common arir(y)-ir: compare also ninei-{y)-al-d, not 
considering ; iey(g)-al-dddr, they will not do, or they who will not do. 
In all these examples the al is evidently the isolated negative particle. 
There cannot be any doubt whatever of the negative force of al in the 
negative appellatives, which are formed from al-an or il-an, he is not, 
combined with verbal roots — e.g., j&e-al-hn, we speak not, ujf4-il-ei t 
thou eatest not or hast not eaten. Compare also mdttralan { mdrralan ), 
Tam. and MaL an enemy, from mdttru + al + an, he who cannot be 
changed. Dr Gundert derives this from mattrd + vf + an, he who is 
+ unchangeable. In the ordinary negative form, mdUrdn, Tam. and 
Mai an enemy, the idea of negation is expressed by d; bat in mdttra- 
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alan I have no doubt we have the negative particle al. Gdnd regu- 
lurly forms its negative voice by suffixing ha lie or hille, a barbarous 
euphonisation of the more correct alle or tile ; and the dialect of the 
Kotas makes a similar use of the particle ilia. ThiB particle is also 
systematically used in forming the prohibitive, or negative imperative, 
of poetical Tamil, in which connection al is ordinarily lengthened 
to dl or U — e.g., ieUI, go not, muni-(y)4l, be not angry. But it is 
also, as we have seen, often retained unchanged — e.g., 6ty(y)-eatdca (ar 
for al), do not, and &ey(y)-an-min (an for al), do , not ye. In modern 
colloquial Tamil, illti (for ilia) is commonly subjoined to the infinitive 
of the affirmative verb to form an aoristic negative — e.g., vara^vy^yu^ 
(I, thou, he, Ac.), did not, do not, or will not come. This form, thougn 
very common, is not classical, and has arisen from the tendency which 
compounds evince to break up in process of time into their component 
elements. 

It is evident that a, the sign of negation in the Dravidian negative 
verb, and al, the isolated negative particle, are substantially identical. 
The use of al instpad of a in various veibal combinations in classical 
Tamil seems to me to prove this point. It remains, however, to 
endeavour to ascertain which is the older form. Has a been softened 
r rom all or is al a secondary form of a t There are several parallel 
instances of the apparent disappearance of a final l — e.g., dal , the 
formative of many verbal nouns in Tamil, iB represented by ta in 
Conarese and Telugu. Thus muri-daf , Tam. a breaking, is in Can. 
mura-ta; sey-dal, Tam. a doing, is in Tel. chi-la. The infinitive is al 
or a in Canarese, a alone in Tamil. We have seen also that the Tamil 
suffix of the negative verbal noun may be either mol or mei. None of 
these instances, however, is decisive ; os it may be supposed, and is I 
think probable, that a final /, answering to a final m, n, or r, was 
annexed to many verbal nouns in process of time for the purpose of 
making them more distinctive. In those instances, therefore, a may 
bo the primitive shape, al the secondary. The Bame explanation seems 
to be the most satisfactory mode of accounting for the double form of 
the negative particle. I regard a as the original shape of that particle 
— the primitive negative base— -answering to a , the primitive demon- 
strative base, and al as the more fully developed form of the negative 
— a negative noun— answering to the demonstrative nouns am, ad, 
al, Ac. I refer in this only to the resemblance in form between the . 
demonstrative and the negative bases and nouns ; but perhaps we may 
now venture to go a step further, with Dr Gundert, and derive the 
negative meaning itself from the interrogative, and ultimately from the 
demonstrative. He Bays (in his private communication to me), “I 
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believe the [remote demonstrative] pronoun a forms the [particle of 
negation in the] negative verb; just as this a in its inteijectional 
[syntactic] form has the signification of a question. From the meaning 
of a question comes the moaning of negation, adu varum- A t will it 
happen ? = it will never happen.” In the colloquial dialect of the Tamil, 
at least, it is certain that the idea of negation is very often expressed 
by putting a question. It is at once a poetical and a vulgar usage. 

J am unable, however, to agree with Dr Gundert when he proceeds 
to say that he does not consider al a negative in itself, but only a 
negative when followed by the negative particle a, as in the words 
alia , «hc. Whether al may or may not have been a demonstrative in 
origin, as I think it probably wns, yet, when uBed as a particle of nega- 
tion, it seems to me certain that it is a negative of itself without any 
addition, and that the added vowels a, &c., are merely enunciative. 
This applies with equal force to the corresponding negative particle if. 
The following words in Tamil seem to me to prove that a^and il have 
of themselves the full force of negatives. Al :—andru ( abdv ), it is 
not ; (class. Can. ciltu, Tuju, ait') ; anmei (al-mei), not-ness, negation ; 
al-gu, to become less. K 'al, darkness. al-vari, a grammatical term, 
absenco of inflexion. Il : — indru, it is not ; inmei (il-mei), uot-ness, 
non-existence, Hi, one who has nothing; il-porul ( poruf , thing), non- 
existence, dec., the thing that is not. 

Whatever opinion we entertain respecting the derivation of al from 
a, the widely extended affinities of al, Al, or 61, the prohibitive or 
negative imperative particle, are deserving of notice. Compare the 
Sanskrit prohibitive particle alam, no, not, which looks as if it were 
derived from the Dravidian al . The prohibitive particle of the 
S&nt&l, a K61 dialect, is AlA; the Finnish prohibitive also is did; 
the Ostiak ild; and we find a similar prohibitive particle even in 
Hebrew — vis, al; Chaldee, Id. 


9. Appellative Verbs, ob Conjugated Nouns. 

In some languages of the Ugrian group the pronominal terminations 
of the verbs, or those pronominal fragments in which verbs commonly 
terminate, are suffixed directly to nouns ; which nouns become by that 
addition denominative or appellative verbs, and are regularly conju- 
gated through every number and person — e.g. } fnjm the noun pat, the 
Lord, the Mordvin forms pa*4n, I am the Lord ; and from the posses- 
sive past-on, Lord’s, it forms pawn-An, I am the Lord’s. Adjectives 
being merely noons of quality in the Scythian languages, every rule 
which applies to noons applies to adjectives also. Io the New Persian, 
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possibly through the influence of the conterminous Scythian lan- 
guages, there is a similar compound of a noun or an adjective with 
'the Verbal terminations — e.g., merd-tm , I am a man, from merd, a man, 
and cm, the contracted form of the substantive verb I am. This class 
of compounds resembles, but is not identical with, the class of posses- 
sive compounds described in p. 202 ; that class is not found in the 
Dravidian languages. 

The agreement between the Dravidian languages and those of the 
Ugrian family with respect to the formation of appellative verbs of 
the cliaracter referred to is very remarkable, and has been admitted to 
be very remarkablo by Professor Hunfalvy, though in other particular^ 
he fails to see much resemblance between the Finno-Ugrian and tho 
Dravidian languages. Any Dravidian noun and any adjective may be 
converted into a verb in the moro' ancient dialects of each of the Dra- 
vidian languages, and in some connections even in the colloquial 
diulectB, by simply suffixing to it the usual pronominal fragments ; 
and not only may nouns in the nominative case be thus conjugated 
as verbs, but even the oohque case-basis, or virtual genitive, may in 
classical Tamil, as in Mordvin, be adopted as a verbal theme. ' Tamil 
grammarians call the verbs horo described vinei-{k)hvtippUj literally 
s-erbal signs ; and they have, not inappropriately, been styled conju- 
gated nouns by an English writer on Tamil Grammar : but I think 
the best name is that which was given them by BeBchi — viz., appella- 
tive verbs or conjugated appellatives. 

Appellative verbs are conjugated through every number and peram, 
but they are restricted to the present ten so ; or rather, they are of no 
tenBe, for the idea of time is excluded from them. Thus, from Adn, 
Tam. a shepherd or king, may be formed kdn-en, I am a king, k&n-ei, thou 
art a king, l'dn-em , we are kings, k6n-ir f ye are kings. So also we may 
annex to the crude base the oblique or genitival formative in, and then 
from the new constructive base kOnrin, of the king, or the king’s, wo 
may not only form the appellative nouns, Adn-m-aw, he who is the 
king’s, 1c6n-in-ar , they who are the king’s (each of which may be used 
also as an appellative verb, which signifies he is the king’s, or they are 
the kin^’:), but we may also form the more distinctively verbal appel- 
latives, Adre-in-en, I am the king’s, Adn-in-m, we are the king’s, <fec. 
This use of the oblique or inflexion as the basis of appellative verbs is 
a peculiarity of classical TauiU ; but the formation of appellative verbs 
from the nominative or crude base of nouns is common to the whole 
Dravidian family. Thus, in Telugu (in which the vowel of the pro- 
nominal termination varies by rule in accordance with the preceding 
vowel), .from dvakudu, a servant, or Asm, a poet, we form the appel- 
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lative verbs givakude^nu, I am a servant, kavi-ni, I am a poet ; #2va- 
kuda-vu , thou art a servant, havi-vi, thou art a poet. In the plural, 
Telugu has allowed the base of the noun (to which the pronominal 
terminations are affixed) to be pluralised, apparently from having for- 
gotten that the plural sign of the pronomiual termination was sufficient 
of itself— £.<7., it says tivakulct-viu, we are servants; whereas in Tamil 
the difference between adi-(y)4n, I am (your) servant, and a4i-(y)-2m t 
we are (your) servants, appears in the pronominal terminations alone ; 
and the plan of denoting the plural which the Tamil has adopted is 
evidently more in accordance with the true theory of the appellative 
verb. The Malay &lom singular adiyan or adty&n agrees with the 
Tamil, but the plural adiyan ha \ bears marks of corruption. The 
classical Tamil words el-dm, all we, d-tr, all ye, belong to this class. 

The Telugu appellative verb is destitute of a third person except in 
the neuter singular. It is obliged to be content with placing the 
isolated pronoun of the third person and the substance noun in 
apposition, with a substantive verb understood — e.g., vddu knvi, he (is) 
a poet. Tamil is in this particular more highly developed, for its 
appellative verbs are freely conjugated in the third person in each 
gender and number, by suffixing the final fragment of the pronoun — 
e.g., from nal, goodness or good, is formed nal(l)-an, he is good, 
nal{l) a{ , she is good ; nal(l)-adu or nan-dru (for nal-du), it is good, 
nal(iyar , they (epicene) are good, nal(l)-ana, or nal(/)-a } they (neuter) 
are good. The neuter singular in Tamil may appear to take a variety 
of forms ; but on examination those various forms will be found to be 
identical, and the apparent differences which exist are owing either 
to the euphonic union of the final du with some previous consonant, 
or to its euphonic reduplication. The third person neuter, singular 
and plural (and occasionally the third person masculine and feminine 
also), of every species of Dravidinn verb, is often used not only as a 
verb, but also as a verbal or participial noun. Its primary use may 
have been that of a participial noun, and its use as a verb may be a 
secondary one ; but at all events, the two uses are found to be inter- 
changeable — e.g. , irukkiradu, means either it is, or that which is, or 
the being, according to the context. It is especially with relation to 
appellatives that this twofold use of the forms of the third person must 
be borne in mind ; for in the third person (singular and plural, mas- 
culine, feminine, tnd neuter) there is no difference whatever in spelling 
or pronunciation between appellative verbs and appellative nouns, and 
it is the context alone that determines which meaning is the correct 
one. Generally the appellative verb is more commonly used in the 
classics! dialect, and the noun in the colloquial dialect ; but to this 
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there are exceptions, and {e.g.) nalladu more frequently signifies in 
the colloquial dialect ‘ it is well ' than 1 that which is good ’ — that > is, 
‘it is used more frequently as an appellative verb than as an appellative 
noun. It is certain, however, that the appellative verb, whatever 
person or gender it takes, is used more largely in the higher dialect of 
the Tamil than in the lower ; and its brevity and compression render 
it peculiarly adapted for metaphorical use. 

Adjectives are formed into appellative verbs as well as nouns ; but 
as the Dravidian adjective is merely a noun of quality used adjecti- 
vally, the difference is more in terms than in reality — e.g., 

Tam. thou art bright, is literally thou art brightness ; and ini-(y)y^ 
thou art sweet, is thou art Bweetness. Appellative vorbs are formed 
from adjectives, or nouns of quality, not only in the cultivated Dravi- 
dian dialects, but even in Ku, which is spokon by an uncultured race 

-e.g., tiegg-finu, Ku, I am good, negg-dnm , we arc good. 

When nouns of quality are used as the bases of appellative verbB or 
nouns, they are generally adopted in their crude shape, as in the in- 
stances wiiich have just been cited ; but in muny cases we find the 
particle iya intervening between the crude base and the pronominal 
termination or sign of gender — e.g., kod-iya-n (as a verb), he is cruel; 
x is a noun) one who is cruel, or a cruel man ; val-iycwi, a strong man, 
or he is strong, <fcc. This is the same particle which we have already 
seen to be used as an adjectival formative — e.g., val-iya, strong, per- 
iya , great, Sir-iya, little, <fcc., and I have stated that I conceive words 
like those to be relative participles, t is identical with the i of the 
past verbal particle, which is often used in Tolugu as an adjectival 
formative without any addition; and the final a is the sign of the 
rolative, which is kept separate from i by an euphonic y. iya is 
therefore the formative of the relative preterite participle, and val-i- 
( y)-a t strong, means properly that which was strong. But though the 
form of the preterite tense is employed, the signification (as often 
happens, especially in the case of relative participles) is aoristic, or 
without reference to time. This being the origin, as I conceive, of 
such forms aB val-iya , an appellative noun like vaUiya-n, a strong man, 
is in reality a participial noun, signifying he who is fctrong, and so of 
the other genders ; and this explanation brings such forms into perfect 
harmony with other ports of the Dravidian conjugational system, for 
participial nouns are regularly used in these languages as verbs. 

In some instanoeB a, the sign of the relative participle, is dispensed 
with, and the pronominal signs or signs of gender are elegantly suffixed 
to », the sign of the verbal participial— t.g. % peri-da, Tam. it is great, 
or that which is great, instead of peri-{y)-a-du. On the other hand, 
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in another class of instances, i disappears, and a alone remains. 
Words of this class, when deprived of their signs of gender, are com- 
monly called adjectives, and undoubtedly it is as adjectives that they 
are used ; but, looking at their construction and force, I should term 
them relative participles of appellative verbs. In the words referred 
to, a, the sign of the relative participle, is directly annexed to crude 
substantive roots — e.g., udei-(y)~a, belonging to, more literally which 
is the property of. maUi-(y)<i, hilly, literally which is a hill ; tty -a, 
evil, literally which is evil. As utjei-(jy)-an, considered as a noun is 
certainly an appellative, signifying he who owns, a proprietor; and 
as the same word is used poetically as on appellative verb when it 
signifies he is the owner, it seems evident that the proper light in 
which to regard udet(y)-a (and every similar word) is to consider it as 
the relative participle of an appellative verb used adjectivally. 

SECTION II. — CONJU G ATION AL SYSTEM!. 

Mode of Annexing Pronominal Signs — The persons of tW 
Dravidian verb, including the related ideas of gender and number, 
are formed by suffixing the personal or demonstrative pronouns, or 
their fragmentary terminations, to the signs of tense. The change 
which the pronouns undergo when they are appended to verbs as 
signs of personality have already been exhibited in the section on 
“The Pronoun.” They consist chiefly in the softening away of the 
initial consonant ; but in a few instances the final consonant has also 
been softened away, and nothing left but the included vowel. In 
Telugu, nt-vu, the pronoun of the second person singular, has lost both 
its radical initial and its formative final ; and in the personal termina- 
tions of the verb it is represented only by vu, an euphonic addition. 

In tho Indo-European languages the personal signs of the verb are 
formed by suffixing pronominal fragments to the root; and those 
fragments are disguised in a still greater degree than in the Dravidian 
languages, not only by frequency of use and rapidity of enunciation, 
but also by the love of fusing words and particles together, and form- 
ing them into euphonious compounds, which distinguishes that family 
of tongues. Sometimes one dialect alone furnishes the key to the 
explanation of the inflexional forms which are apparent in all. Thus 
the origin of wU or ant, the sign of the third person plural in the 
various Indo-European languages (e.g., fer-unt , ptpom, bharanti, dm.), 
is found in Welsh alone, in which hwynt is a pronoun of the third 
person plural 

The various changes which the Dravidian pronouns undergo on 
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being used as tbe pronominal signs of verbs have already been stated 
in order. In Telugu, and partly also in Canarese, the pronominal 
terminations vary according to the tense; but this arises from the 
operation of the law of harmonic sequences (see “ Sounds ”), by which 
a vowel is affected by a preceding vowel, and changed so as to har- 
monise with it. What requires here to be investigated is simply 
tho mode in which the pronominal Bigns are attached to the Dravidian 
verb. 

1. The pronominal signB of the Dravidian verb are suffixed, not 
prefixed. The primitive Turanian verb seemB to have been destitute 
of pronominal terminations altogether. The pronoun was neMfel 
prefixed nor affixed, but had a position of its own as a separate word 
This continues to be the case with the most distinctively Turanian 
languages; but iu the Buriat dialect of the Mongolian, and in the 
lungusian idiom, spoken near Njertscbinsk in Siberia, personal termi- 
nations have recently been added to the verb. In Turkish, Finnish, 
and Hungarian, as in the primitive Indo-European languages, the 
pronouns have been compounded with the verb, and have dwindled 
do jvn to pronominal terminations. In the modem Indo-European 
vernaculars, most of the verbs have lost their old pronominal tormina, 
turns, and the pronouns which are used as nominatives to verbs are 
usually isolated and placed first Thus, instead of love-I, in accord- 
ance with the ancient am-o, we have learnt to say I love, — an alteration 
of position which produces no change in meaning. In the Semitic 
languages a change in the position of the pronoun from the termina- 
tion of the verb to its commencement produces an important change 
in grammatical signification : the position of the pronounB or pronomi- 
nal fragments determines the tense. When the pronominal fragments 
are prefixed, the tense of the verb is regarded as future or aoristic : it 
is regarded as past when they are suffixed. Prefixing the pronominal 
fragments appears to denote that the action of the verb has, as yet, 
only a subjective existence in the mind of the speaker or agent — 
it is future ; suffixing them may denote that the action of the verb 
has already acquired an objective existenoe, apart from the will or wish 
of the speaker or agent — i.e., it is past. 

No peculiarity of this kind characterises the Dravidian languages. 
The tenses ore formed, not by means of the position of the pronouns, 
but by particles or signs of present, past, and future time suffixed to 
the theme; and the personal signs, as in the Turkish and Finnish 
families, are suffixed to the signs of tense. The only exception to this 
rule is that which forms thfe most characteristic feature of Malayl|axn 
—a language which appears to have been originally identical with 
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Tamil, bat which, in so far as its conjugations! system is concerned, 
haa fallen back from the inflexional development reached by both 
tongnes whilst they were still one, to what appears to have been the 
primitive condition of both — a condition nearly resembling that of the 
Mongolian, the Manchu, and the other rude primitive tongues of High 
Asia. In ancient times, ns may be gathered from Malayfijam poetry, 
and especially from the inscriptions preserved by the Syrian Christians 
and the Jews, the pronouns were suffixed to the Malay 4}am verb, precisely 
as they still are in Tamil. At present, the verb is entirely divested, 
at least in the colloquial dialect, of signs of personality ; and with the 
pronouns the signs of number and gendor also have necessarily dis- 
appeared ; bo that the pronoun or nominative muBt in every instance 
be separately prefixed to the verb to complete the signification, and 
it is chiefly by means of this prefixed pronoun that a verb, properly so 
called, is distinguished from a verbal participle. Though the personal 
signs have been abandoned by the Malay&fam verb, the signs of tense 
or time have been retained, and are annexed directly to £ie root as in 
the other dialects. Even in modern English some persons of the verb 
retain archaic fragments of the pronominal signs (r.g. t fovea t, fov eth) ; 
but in modern Malay&]am every trace of those signs haB disappeared. 
Thus, whilst we should say in Tamil aditttn, I beat ; adittdy, thou 
didst beat ; adittdn, he beat ; Malay &Jam uses in these and all similar 
cases the verbal participle adxdtu (for adittu), having beaten, with 
the prefixed pronouns I, thou, he, dec. — e.g., Hdn adichu , I beat ; nt 
adichu , thou didst beat; avan adichu , he beat. Though the pro- 
nominal signs have been lost by the Mal&y&lam verb, they have been 
retained even by the Tuda ; and notwithstanding the comparative bar- 
barity of the Gonds and Kus, their copjngational system is peculiarly 
elaborate And complete. 

2. Another peculiarity in the manner in which the personal signs 
are suffixed in the Dravidiau languages consists in their annexation, 
not directly to the root, as in the Indo-European family, but to the 
temporal participles. The first suffix to the root in the affirmative 
voice is that of the sign of tense, then follows the suffix of personality. 
Every pure Dravidian affirmative verb is compounded of three elements, 
which are thus arranged and named by Tamil grammarians, viz. (1) 
the pagudi (prakriti, Sans.), or root; (2) the itjei niUi , or medial 
particle, £&, the sign of tense ; and (3) the vigudi (vikrtti, Sans.), the 
variation or differentia, £&, the pronominal termination. When the 
signs of tense are attached to the theme, some euphonic changes take 
place (not in the theme, bat ia the signs themselves), which serve, as 
has been shown, to distinguish transitive verbs from mtransitives. 
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Other euphonic changes also take place in accordance with Dravidian 
laws of sound, which will be inquired into when those signs of teuse 
. are one by one examined. The changes which take place in the pro- 
nominal signs when they are annexed to the signs of tense have already 
been stated in the section on “ The Pronoun.” 1 

In the Indo-European languages we meet, I think, with no instance 
of the annexation of the pronominal signs to the participles, i.e., to the 
combination of the root with the signs of tense. 1 know of no instance 
of the use of any form like amant-o , instead of am-o> to signify I love. 
This, however, is the method which is invariably employed in tlio 
Dravidian languages, and which constitutes ah essential element in the 
family likeness by which they are pervaded. It is also distinctive *£ 
Turkish. Thus, the Turkish Cldrsen, thou art, is formed from , 
being, the present participle of the verb 61, to be, with the addition of 
the pronoun sen, thou. So also the Oriental Turkish bdldmen , I am, 
is formed from b6ld, being (theme, W, to be), and the pronominal 
suffix inen, I. 

An important difference generally found to exist between the Dravi- 
dian languages and the Gaurian vernaculars should here be stated. In 
the languages of Northern India the present tense of a verb' is ordi- 
narily formed by annexing the substantive verb to its present parti- 
ciple — e.g., karitechi, Beng. (Jcarite-dchi), I am doing, instead of I do. 
In Telugu, perhaps through the influence of the North Indian verna- 
culars, a similar usage prevails ; but it is found in the present tense 
only ; it may readily bo dispensed with ; and the simpler usage, which 
accords with that of all the other Dravidian dialects, is undoubtedly 
the more ancient. In Tamil and Canareso this use of the substantive 
verb, as an auxiliary in the formation of the present tense, is unknown : 
it is used ns an auxiliary only in the formation of the compound pre- 
terite and future tenses. Malay&Jam occasionally uses the substantive 
verb in a similar manner to Telugu, but with a somewhat different 
signification. In Telugu naduchutunndnu, I walk (from naduchu-tn, 
walking, and unndnu, I am), has simply the meaning of the present 
tense, and is equivalent to the simpler form naduchutdnu, answering to 
the Tamil najakkirSn, and the Canareae nadeyutt&ne ; but in Malay- 
&lam, whilst %dn nafakkunnu means I walk, fldn na^akkunnunda has 
generally an emphatic sense — e.y., I am really walking. Tamil has a 
form precisely resembling this. 

3. It is a peculiarity of Telugu that the third person of the preterite 
is sometimes left altogether destitute of the signs of time, person, 
number, and gender; and this peculiarity applies also to the third 
peraon of the aoriat Thus, whilst utfitini, I was, and uirfitivi, thou 
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waat, are supplied with the usual signs of tense and person, the third 
person of the same tense is simply unde-nu, he, she, or it was, or they 
were, without distinction of number or gender, and without even the 
particle ti, which constitutes the usual sign of the preterite. The 
aorist third person, with a similar absence of distinction, is wtdu-nv ; 
and in both cases the final nu is merely a conjunctive suffix, like the 
corresponding Tamil um. Sometimes even the aorist formativo nu is 
discarded, and the root alone is used as the third person singular. 
Thus (he, she, or it) falls or will fall, may either be padu-nu , or simply 
padu. The usage of poetical Tamil occasionally agrees with that of 
the Telugu with respect to the neuter gender, both singular and plural, 
especially in connection with the negative voice of the verb — e.g.. 
&ey(y)-d s it will not do, is often usod for iey{y)-ddu. 

A usage similar to this prevails in many languages which are widely 
different one from the other. Thus, the New Persian uses for the 
third person singular of the preterite the contracted infinitive, as gram- 
marians style it — an abstract verbal noun, which may regarded as 
the theme of the verb. The Hebrew third person masculine of the 
preterite tense is also a verbal noun, without pronominal addition. 
We see a similar peculiarity in the third person of the prevent tense of 
the verb in some languages — e.g., compare the three persons of the pre- 
sent tense of the Turkish substantive verb, didrum, 1 am ; dldrsen , 
thou art ; dlUtr, he is. Compare also the Armorioan kanann, I sing ; 
kanez, thou singest ; lean, he Bings. Compare with these examples the 
Hungarian iemertk, I know; xemertz, thou knowest; and iemer, 
he knows. 

4. There are traces in ancient Tamil and Canarese of the existence 
of a very primitive system of conjugation. A form of the verb is 
occasionally used by the poets, which must have come down from a 
period of great antiquity. In High Tamil, ieydu ( iey-du ), which is now 
the preterite verbal participle, may be used for the preterite tense of the 
finite verb in all persons in the singular, and frydum (iey-d’-um) (the 
same form with the addition of the conjunctive- tm, used as a pluralising 
particle), for all persons in the pluraL A somewhat similar form may be 
used for the future, by means of the addition of ku or gu to the root, 
instead of the sign of the preterite, du. Sey-gu is used to mean I 
will do ; ity-tf-um, we will do. The use of this form is not extended 
to the other persons so widely as that of ieydu, an irregularity which 
shows that it had become nearly obsolete when it received a place 
in written compositions. The um of the aoristic future in modern 
Tamil is restricted to the neater gender, but it is used for both num- 
bers indiscriminately. The gu and gum of poetical Tamil is found 
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also in classical Canarese in the form of gum or hum, in which it has 
a wider range of application than in Tamil. In classical Tamil its use 
is confined to the first person ; in classical Canarese it is used indiscri- 
minately for all persons — e.g., avar mddugum , they do. leu also survives 
in Canarese — t.g., Jci-ku (Tam. vend-um), must. It would appear, there- 
fore, that the Dravidian verb was originally uninflected ; and this may 
partly account for the circumstance that Malaykjam so readily lost the 
inflexions which, in common with Tamil, it had acquired. Tho period 
when the Dravidian verb was uninflected must have been long prior to 
the separation of the present tongue into dia&cts, in all wh^ch, even in 
the rudest, a system of inflexions has been developed. ' The retention 
of traces of the anciont verb in Tamil and Canarese, and partly also; ff 
noticed in the previous paragraph, in Telugu, seems to prove the great 
antiquity of the literary culture of the Dravidian languages. 

5. The Dravidian verb, as new inflected, liko the verb of many 
other languages, does not distinguish the genders of either the first 
person or the second, whether singular or plural; but in the third 
person it marks all existing distinctions of gender with peculiar expli- 
citness and minuteness. Thus, without the use of isolated prououus, 
and employing the inflexions of the verb alone, We can say in Tamil 
varugitdn , he comes ; varvgirdf, she comes ; varugiradu , it comes ; 
varugirdr, they (men and women) come, or honorifically he comes ; 
varugvtdrgal , they (men and women) come ; varugindrana , they 
(things) come. 

Formation of the Tknses. — Most of the Dravidian tenses are 
formed from participial forms of the verb : an inquiry into the parti- 
ciples is, therefore, a necessary preliminary to an inquiry into the 
tenses. Dravidian verbs have two species of participles, one of which, 
(called relative participles , because they include the signification of the 
relative pronoun), will be inquired into in a subsequent part of this 
section ; the other, commonly called verbal participles or gerunds , and 
which are now to be considered, constitute the bases on which the 
tenses are formed. The forms which are assumed by the verbal par- 
ticiples will be inquired into in connection with the signs of tense, 
from the consideration of which they cannot be severed. I content 
myself here with some general remarks on the signification and force 
of this class of words. 

Verbal Participles, their Signification and Force . — In ordinary collo- 
quial Tamil there is but one verbal participle, that of* the past tense. 
In MalayA]am and in classical Tamil there is a verbal participle of the 
future tense as well as of the past. In Canarese and Telugu there is 
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a verbal participle of the present and of the past. In Tula there are 
three verbal participles, that of the present (or future), that of the 
1 imperfect past, and that of the perfect. In this particular, therefore, col- 
loquial Tamil may be considered as the poorest of tho Dravidian dialects. 
Properly speaking, the words which are called verbal participles are not 
participles at all, seeing that they do not participate in the nature of 
adjectives, as all the Indo-European participles do. They have some- 
what of the signification of gerunds, inasmuch as in addition to the 
idea of time, they include more or Icbs of the idea of cause. Never- 
theless, as each of the Indo-European participles is commonly used also 
as a gerund, without losing the name of a participle, and as the gerund 
in do (to which alone, amongst Latin gerunds, the Dravidian participles 
havo any resemblance) has a very restricted application, it appears 
advisable, after all, to stylo these words participles instead of gerunds, 
— or more fully verba! participles, to distinguish them from what are 
called relative participles. 

The following sentences will illustrate the force of t£e Dravidian 
verbal participles : — 

1. Present Verbal Participle. — This verbal participle, though unknown 
in Tamil and Malay&lam, is commonly used both in Canarese and in 
Telugu. I quote the illustration which follows from Canarese. 
“ VikramArka, punishing the wicked and protecting the good, reigned 
over the kingdom.” Here the English words * punishing’ and * pro- 
tecting’ are participles of the present tense, used gerundially ; and the 
Dravidian words which they represent (in Canarese, sikshisuttd and 
rakshisvtld) have precisely the same force. In this respect ouly there 
is a difference between them, vn, that the Engliiih participles are 
capable of being used also as adjectives, whereas the Dravidian words, 
though called participles, cannot be used adjectivally, or in any other 
way than that here exemplified. 

2. Preterite Verbal Participle. — “ S&liv&hana, having killed Vikra- 
m&rka, assumed supreme power.” Though the English participle 
* having killed,’ which is here used, is a compound one (being formed 
from the present participle having, and the passive participle killed), 
its signification is that of a simple, uncompounded participle of the 
past tense, and the Dravidiau word which it represents ( kondru , Tam., 
kondu, Can.) is also a preterite active verbal participle. In this instance, 
neither the English participle nor the Dravidian one is capable of being 
used as an adjective. In reality, they are both preterite gerunds 
or gerundials, though they retain the name of participles as a matter 
of convenience. 

In those Dravidian dialects in which then is a present, as well as a 
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preterite, verbal participle (as in Canarese and Telugu), the present is 
used to express subordinate actions which are contemporaneous with 
that .which is denoted by the principal and finite verb; whilst the 
preterite expresses subordinate actions which are antecedent in point 
of time to the principal action. In Tamil, the preterite participle is 
used to express all subordinate actions, whether simultaneous with the 
main action or antecedent to it ; but though that participle is always 
a preterito in form, it possesses the force of a participle of the present 
tense when the connection requires it. In each of the dialects and in 
every connection, the nominative of the final governing verb is the 
nominative of all the subordinate verbal participles. 

The Dravidian verbal participles may be compared with the Sanskrit 
indeterminate past participle in tvd — e.g . , kritvd, having done. Like 
that participle they are indeclinable and indeterminate. One of the 
chief peculiarities, however, of tlieso verbal participles is, that they 
have a continuative force, dispensing altogether with the use of con- 
junctions. In the Dravidian languages, though nouns and pronouns 
are united by means of conjunctions, finite verbs are never so united. 
In every sentence there is but one finite verb, which is the last word 
in the sentence, and the seat of government ; and all the verbs which 
express subordinate actions or circumstances, whether antecedent or 
contemporaneous, assume an indeterminate, continuative character, as 
verbal participles or gerundials, without the need of conjunctions or 
copulatives of any kind ; so that the sense (and more or less the time 
also) waits in suspense for the authoritative decision of the final 
governing verb. Hence those participles might properly be called con- 
tinuative gerundials. Tamilian grammarians class them, together with 
infinitives and subjunctives, as vines echcham , verb defects, or verbal 
complements — t.e M words which require a verb to complete the sense. 

It is a peculiarity of these languages that when a aeries of verbal 
participles constitutes a relative clause in a sentence, antecedent to a 
noun to which the relative clause relates, the last of the verbal par- 
ticiples alone is converted into a rolative participle. All the rest 
remain in form veibal participles or gerunds. So also in the Scythian 
languages. “ The Turanian,” says Mr Edkins, “in describing a sue* 
cession of events gives to his verbs the form of gerunds, and addB to 
them, when needed, the case suffixes,” — converting the gerund thereby 
into a relative participle, as in Tamil, <fcc. The rationale of the pro- 
cess seems to be that in both families of tongues the gerund is treated 
as a noun, and must have been a verbal noun in origin. 

1. The Preterit Tense.— It may be stated generally that the present 
tense of the Dravidian verb is formed by suffixing the pronominal 
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as signs to the present verbal participle, with such trivial changes only 
euphony requires. The exceptions to this general rule are as follows : — 

(1.) In poetical Tamil the tenses are sometimes formed by suffixing 
the pronominal terminations to the relative participles, instead of the 
gerunds or verbal participles — e.g., nadanda(n)an (equivalent to the 
colloquial nadanda{v)an), he walked, literally a man who walkod. In 
such instances a verbal or participial noun is used with the force of a 
verb. This is not an uncommon usage in other languages also ; and 
in colloquial Tamil the third person neuter of the verb, both singular 
and plural, is certainly a verbal noun in its origin, though used with 
the force of a verb — e.g. t vadandadu , it walked, literally meanB a 
thing which walked; and the plural nadanda(n)a f means literally 
things which walked. A peculiarity of the poetical dialect is the 
extension of this usage to each person of the verb — e.g., n adanda(n)en, 

I walked, literally, I who walked ; nadanda(n)am or nadanda(n)em , we 
walked, literally we who walked. This mode of forming the tenses 
has been developed from the Dravidian custom of using participial and 
verbal nounB as the conjugational bases of verbs, and, bo far, is ill 
accordance with the genius of the language ; but it has a constructive, 
artificial look, and it is an exception to the mode which prevails 
throughout all the other dialects of the family, whether colloquial or 
classical. 

(2.) Tamil and Malayd]am have, properly speaking, no present 
verbal participle, but only a particle denoting present time, which is 
suffixed to the theme of the verb, and to which, in Tamil, the pro- 
nominal signs are then suffixed for the purpose of forming the present 
tense. The combination, however, of the root and the particle of 
present time, forms virtually a present participle. I think it may, 
therefore, be assumed that the Tamil-Malayl]am had a verbal participle 
of the present tense at a former period, which has now become obso- 
lete, except in combination with the personal terminations, when it 
constitutes the present tense of the verb. 

(3.) In the ancient or classical dialect of Canarese there is 
another exception to the general rale. In the colloquial dialect the 
' present tense is formed regularly from the present participle ; but the 
present tense in the classical dialect is altogether unconnected with 
that participle, or at least is only very distantly related to it. The 
sign of the present participle is vie, Ac., whilst that of the present 
tense is dap-*-e.g. t bdfute, living, b&ldapem , I live. 

(4.) The Telugu usage of employing the substantive verb in a 
modified form (viz., unn&mi, I am, unndvu , thou art, &o.) as an 
auxiliary in the formation of the present tense, can scarcely be called 
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an exception to the general rule specified above ; for this auxiliary is 
annexed to the present verbal participle, which is closely allied to that 
of Oanarese ; and its use in this connection is only a refinement, not a 
necessary element in the formation of the present tense. 

Those real or apparent exceptions being disposed of, it remaius to 
inquire into the formation of the present verbal participles in the 
various dialects. 

Formation of the Present. — In both the classical and colloquial 
dialects of Canarese the verbal participle of the present ten*» is formed 
by adding to the verbal root a particle, of which ut is the most essential 
portion — t.g. y coll. Can. b&l-ula, living ; ond-utta , joining ; mdd-vM, 
making: class. Can. Od-ute, reading; descending; 

uttu, tying; geyutvm (geyuttum, geyyutum), doing. The final vowul 
of this particle ut assumes various shapes, and is elided before the 
initial vowel of the pronominal signs in the formation of the present 
tense in the colloquial dialect (e.g. t comp, mdd-utla, doing, with mdd 
vtt’&ne , I do). It may, therefore, be concluded that it is simply 
enuuciative ; and as u is the vowel most commonly used aB a help to 
enunciation in all the dialects, the primitive shape of this particle 
must have been utu. I have no doubt that Mr Kittel is correct in 
identifying this utu with udu, the intermediate demonstrative pronoun 
of the Tamil and CanareBe, used as a proximate demonstrative in Tulu. 
Another form of udu in classical Canarese is titam. utu , with the 
meaning of 1 this,’ would very naturally come to be used as a sign of 
present time in the formation of a participle of the present tense. It 
will be seen, in considering the preterite tense, that the d which con- 
stitutes the sign of past time is probably a relic of adu, the remote 
demonstrative 1 that.’ Probably the um of utum is the ordinary con- 
junctive um , used for the purpose of more distinctly emphasising the 
time. 

It is more difficult to explain the origin of the sign of present time 
used in the formation of the present tense in Old Canarese. The 
present tense in that dialect is not formed from the present participle. 
That participle is, as we have seen, substantially the same in both 
dialectB ; and in the colloquial dialect the present tense is formed by 
affixing to thiB participle the personal terminations. The ancient 
dialect, on the other hand, makes no use of its present participle in 
forming its present tense, but forms that tense by inserting the particle 
dap between the verbal root and the pronominal fragments. The 
c o ll oquial Canarese bdlutt&ne, I live, is formed from the colloquial and 
classical present participle bdlutte; but the corresponding form in 
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classical Ganarese is b&l'lapm , in which present time is represented by 
dap. What is the origin of this particle? Mr Kittel (in a private 
communication with which he has favoured me) regards dap as being 
properly dapa, and dapa as consisting of da + apa. This apa he 
considers identical with aha, the future participle of ahu (in coll. Can. 
dgu), to become ; da he regards as the sign of the past tense. Hence 
mddi + da + apa + em (mddidapem) would mean 1 having mode I shall 
be. 1 This form, therefore, was properly a second future. He traces 
its origin to the custom of replying to a command by an answer in the 
past tense — e.g., you say to Borne one, Come ! and the reply is, I came — 
i.e., I come. The fact that this form was originally a second future, 
accounts, he thinks, for the introduction at length into the modern or 
colloquial dialect of a present tense distinctively denoting the present, 
being formed from the present participle in use in both dialects. This 
explanation is certainly very ingenious, and soems to me satisfactory. 
It will be shown further on that one of the forms of the present in 
Tamil makes use of a participle of the verb d (dgu), W become, and 
that most of the Dravidian presents were formed from futures. If 
will also be shown that the use of d, the ordinary sign of the preterite 
in all the dialects, was not originally restricted to that tense so abso- 
lutely as it is now. 

Thp present verbal participle of Tclugu is ordinarily formed by 
adding chu (pronounced tsu) to the theme of the verb. In the 
colloquial dialect tu is used instead of chu ; and though it is possible 
that chu may be the original, and tu (from tsu) the corruption, yet it 
would be more in accordance with analogy to derive chu from in ; and 
this tu so nearly resembles the Ganarese uta or ute, that we may safely 
conclude both forms to have been originally identical. Probably also 
du, the particle which in most instances is inserted as a sign of tense 
between the verbal theme and the pronomiual terminations of the 
Telugu aorist, springs from the same origin as tu. chunnu or tunnu, 
the ordinary termination of the participle of the present tense in gram- 
matical Telugu, is a compound form derived from chu or tu, the Teal 
and only sign of present time in this language, and unuu, a participle 
of the substantive verb uydu, to be, used as an auxiliary. „ 

The Tulu participle of the present tense is also used for the future 
as well as for the present, and was probably a future originally. The 
sign of the present used in the present tenBe of the verb is v, which is 
identical with the Tamil- Ganarese sign of the future. 

The sign of present time used by the Tamil and Malayijam, differs 
considerably from that of the Telugu-Canarese. The present tense in 
Tamil is formed by suffixing gtr-u, gindr u, or d-nmdr-u, to the verbal 
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theme, to one or other of which particles the pronominal signs are 
annexed. d-nindr-u is a compound form, which is rarely used even by 
the poets, and is derived, I conceive, from d, the ultimate base of d-gu, 
to become (and which is not unfrequently used in this shape in the 
poets), and mWr-u, standing, abiding, continuing ; root, nil, to stand. 
The meaning of the compound seems to be continuing to booome — e.g., 
tdrdnindrdn (tdf-d-nindr’-dn), he is low, he is humble, literally, he 
continue t to become low or humble. Documentary evidence is forth- 
coming of the accuracy of my supposition that the d of dnindru was 
a representative of dgi . In an Old Tamili inscription (774 a.d.) 
in the possession of the Syrian Christians on the Malabar coast, I 
find dyi-nmdi'u instead of the d-nindru which has been universally weft 
in later times, dgi is often softened into dyi even in modern Taoid, 
then into dy, and then into d. 

The other particles of present time, gir-u and gindr-u , are in more 
common use, especially the former — e.g., varu-gtr-dn, or varu-givdr'-du, 
he comes. The only difference bet w con them is that gindr-n is con 
sideicd more euphonious and elegant than gir-u, and more suitable, in con- 
sequence, for poetry and elevated prose. I have no doubt that they are 
identical m origin, and that the one is either an euphonised or a corrupted 
form of the other. In some connections gir-u and gindr-u are changed 
by dialectic rules of euphony to kkir-u and Ikindr-u — viz., when they 
are attached to roots consisting of two short syllables (like padu, to lie ; 
iru , to be; nada, to walk), the final vowel of which is regarded as. a 
part of the root, and is incapable of being elided. It is a rule of the 
language that if in such cases the sonants g, d , b, immediately follow, 
they shall be hardened, that is, converted into the corresponding surds 
k, t, and j>, and in Tamil the only method of hardening sonants is by 
doubling them, — for it has already been shown that in this language 
the same consonant is a sonant when single and a surd when doubled. 
Hence we say in Tamil not irw-gir-H, I am, but iru-kldr-Sn. A similar 
result follows in another and more numerous class of instances from 
a different cause. It has been shown in a former part of this section 
that transitive or active verbs are in many instances made to differ 
from intrausitives by the hardening and doubling of the initial con- 
sonant of the sign of tenBe. In such cases gir-u and gindr-u become 
(not for the sake of euphony merely, but as a means of grammatical 
expression) kkir-u and kkindr-u. 

Malay&jam uses the same sign of tense somewhat modified : tho 
sign of present time in Malayfi)am is unnu or kkunnu ■, suffixed to the 
verbal theme. The older dialect of Malay&lam has generally innu, 
especially in connection with the negative verb— e.p., vard-(y]4nnu, 
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comes not. Where Tamil would use gindru , Malaylfam omits the <7. 
When Tamil doubles the g and says kk, Malay&Jam uses kk also. The 
Malay&lam innu is clearly a softened and euphonised form of the 
Tamil particle. The Tamil compound sound ndr is constantly con- 
verted into nn in Malay&lam — e.g. t ondru, Tam. one, is in Malay&lam 
onn\ and mdndru, Tam. three, is in Malay&]am m&nri. Even in 
vulgar colloquial Tamil the same or a similar tendency appears : ondru , 
one, being commonly pronounced onnu, and mUndru , three, mdnu. 
The Tamil gindru and kkindru would, therefore, naturally and dialec- 
tically be converted in Malay&Jain to ginnu and kkinnu. The next 
point is the softening away of the g of ginnu. This has arisen from 
the circumstance that in Tamil g is pronounced in the middle of a 
word so softly as to be little more than an indistinct guttural breath- 
ing ; in consequence of which, it is used to represent the h of San- 
skrit, and in the colloquial dialect it is often discarded altogether 
— e.g. t pdgirtn, I go, is commonly pronounced po Ten ; and varugitdn , 
he comes, varu-rdn or vd-rd/t. Hence ginnu (from would 

naturally become in Malay&lam innu. The only remaining difference 
is between the i of innu and the u of unnu ; but this presents no 
difficulty, for even in Tamil t is very often pronounced as u by the 
vulgar, and wo have seen that in Mulay&lam also innu is more classical 
than unnu. 

The identity of the Malay&lam sign of the present tense with that 
of Tamil, cannot bo doubted. Sometimes in Malay&lam poetry the 
pronominal signs are suffixed to the signs of tense, as in Tamil ; 
and in that connection the identity of the signs of tense is dearly 
apparent — t.g ., compare adikkindrdn (a di-kkindr-dn), Tam. he beats, 
with the corresponding form iu poetic Malay&lam adikkunndn ( adi - 
kkunn-dn). A priori it might have been supposed that the Malay&lam 
unnu or kkunnu was related to ehunnu or tunnu, the sign of the pre- 
sent participle in Telugu. The resemblance, however, is altogether 
illusory ; for the Malay&lam particle is derived from the Tamil gindru 
or kkindru , whilst the Telugu ehunnu is compounded of chu t the real 
sign of present time, and unnu, a participle of uydu, to be ; which 
participle is in Malaygjam uyf. 

I have said that 1 believe the Tamil pir-u and gindru were identical 
in origin, and that the one is merely an euphonised or corrupted form 
of the other. Which is the original form 1 and which the euphonised 
or corrupted 1 There are many instances of r being enphonised iu 
Tamil into ndr — e.g., leundrv , as a veru, * to become small/ as a noun, 
‘ a small hill/ must be a secondary form of kvr-u, small, a form of the 
root which constitutes the basis of a large number of words, such as 
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kuvram , a fault. The change of ndr into r is not ao easy, nor can I 
find any instances of it which are free from doubt. Still such a 
.change may be suspected to have taken place in several instances, one 
of which is indru, now, to-day. A secondary form of indru in Tamil 
is irrei (pronounced ittrei), and this seems to point to il-iei. I + /, some- 
times became ndr in Tamil, and sometimes in the poets shrinks into r. 
Thus sel-tal, the verbal noun of &l, to go, iB changed to ieral in the 
“ Nanufil,” the Tamil classical grammar. In this case, however, there 
is also a lengthening of the preceding vowel. If we may suppose il-tu 
to have become, on the one hand, indru, and* on the other, perhaps at 
a latter period, iru, we arrive at the host explanation which has been 
given of g indru or giru, the Tamil sign of present time. Dr Granl, T 
believe (iii his “ Outlines of Tamil Grammar ”), was the first to suggest 
the origination of this sign from k - g, a sign of the future in poetical 
T imil, and indru, now. Ills idea appears to have been that Tamil 
was originally without a present tense, and that the present was a new 
secondary tense, formed from the future by the addition of a sign of 
present time, kindru was thus = kdndi'u (then kiru). The same 
view seems to have been adopted, or independently arrived at,, by Dr 
Guudert. The fact that the form of this particle retained in Malay- 
sia is utmu (in older compositions often innu) would seem to prove 
that kindru , not kiru, was the form m use in Tamil prior to the final 
separation from Tamil of the Malay &]am, and, therefore, not only 
tho more classical form in Tamil, as it is admitted to bo, but also the 
more ancient. This fact, though it docs not prove the derivation of 
kindru from krindru , yet favours that supposition. 

The present tense is seldom used in Tamil poetry, and I have never 
found it in inscriptions, though the past and future and combinations 
of both abound. In the talk of the common people, though the pre- 
sent tense is freely used, yet the grammatical Bigns of the present, giru, 
dtc., aro generally omitted. They say vgyudu, it bums, instead of 
v$gu-(gir)-adu. It would seem, consequently, that the inflexional 
forms of tho present tense are not very deeply rooted in the language. 

In the language of the Tudas the present and future seem to be 
identical, and the Bign of time seems to be k or g — e.g., pdkeni, I go, 
p6kemi } we go ; trshken (ersh-k-en), I am, ershkimi, we are (nh for r). 
In the second and third persons the k seems to be softened into ch — 
e.g., ershchi, he or they are. In the language of the Kotas, p seems to 
replace k — e.g., hdgape, I go, ?d>gap$me, we go. In the third person, 
however, singular and plural, k asserts its place — e.g., hdgako, he or 
they go. 

The Tuda k of the first person and the Kota k of the third seem 

2 B 
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naturally to connect themselves, not only with the gu of the Old Tamil, 
bat with the kum or gum of the Old Canarese aorist — e.g. t Old Tamil 
iey-gu, I do or will do ; Old Canarese m&du-gum (I, he, they, Ac.), do. 
The p of the Kota present is evidently connected with dap, the Old 
Canarese sign of the present tense, but still more nearly related to the 
v , b, or p of the Tamil-Malay&Jam-Canarese future. In some Kota 
verbs k is the sign of the present tense, as in Tuda — e.g., vindkene 
( vind-k-enc ), I ask, vindkeme, we ask. In some, both letters seem to be 
mixed, as in ettakepe , I raise up, I build, of which the p&Bt tenBe is 
tttape. 

2. The Preterite Tense . — The mode in which a language forms its 
preterite constitutes one of the most distinctive features in its gram- 
matical character, and one which materially contributes to the deter- 
mination of the question of its relationship. In the Semitic languages 
past time, or the objective reality of past events, is denoted by placing 
the verbal theme first, and suffixing to it the sign of the personal 
agent. In the primitive Indo-European languages, the preterite appears 
to have been most commonly formed by means of the reduplication of 
the root or verbal theme ; but this reduplication has in many instances 
been so softened and euphonised, that it has dwindled into the mere 
use of a different vowel in the preterite from that which appears in 
the root. The Indo-European preterite was also frequently formed by 
means of a prefixed temporal augment ; a prefix which Bopp considers 
to be identical witli ‘ alpha privitive,’ but which is supposed by Meyer 
to be identical with a, a relic of the auxiliary verb to have, which is 
still prefixed to verbs in the Celtic languages as a temporal augment — 
i.e., as a sign of past time. In a large proportion of the verbs in the 
modern Teutonic tongues, in the modern Persian, in the Turkish and 
Finnish families of languages, in the vernacnlar languages of Northern 
India, and, with a few exceptions, in the Dravidian languages, the 
preterite is formed by suffixing to the verbal theme a particle, some- 
times a consonant, sometimes a vowel, which is significant of past 
time. 

The Dravidian preterite tense is ordinarily formed, like the present, 
by annexing the pronominal signs to the preterite verbal participle. 
It is in that participle that the idea of past time resides : by it alone 
that idea b expressed. The changes that are made when the pro- 
nominal signs are added will be shown to be euphonic merely, not 
structural ; and in Malay AJam (in which the pronominal signs have 
oeaaed to be annexed), that part of speech which corresponds to the 
Tamil preterite verbal participle expresses by itself the past terns of 
the verb. Consequently, an inquiry into the Dravidian preterite tense 
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resolves itself into an inquiry into the formation of the preterite verbal 
participle. The preterite verbal participle is used in Tamil with a 
wider range of signification than in any other dialect, though its proper 
and inherent meaning is that of the preterite alone. Tamil, .being 
destitute of a present verbal partioiple, uses the preterite verbal par- 
ticiple instead, in consequence of which, in a Tamil sentence, the 
question of time is in abeyance till it is determined by the tense of the 
final governing verb. This is more or lesB the case in all the dialects. 
Where there is a present participle as well as^a preterite, the present iB 
used to denote simultaneous actions, the preterite successive actions ; 
but it is the final verb which determines whether those actions, whfthrc 
simultaneous or successive, belong to the present, the past, or 
future. This indeterminateness of time in Tamil applies to the verbal 
participle alone, not also to the preterite tense of the finite verb, which 
is restricted in Tamil to the expression of past time, precisely as in 
other languages. 

Wo have now to inquire particularly into the Dravidian methods of 
forming the preterite. They divide themselves into two — (1.) by 
reduplication of the final consonant ; and (2.) by suffixing ' a sign 
of past time. 

1. The Foemation op the Pretebite by Reduplication op the 
Finai Consonant. — This mode of forming the preterite iB adopted by 
a very small numbor of verbs in each of the Dravidian dialects ; but its 
existence cannot be doubted, and it is a mode which is as interesting 
as it is remarkable. In the Indo-European languages, when the pre- 
terite is formed by means of reduplication, it is the root which is 
doubled, or at least tho first syllable of the root ; but in the Dravidian 
dialects the reduplication is that of the final consonant alone. The 
verbal themes which form their preterites in this manner are those 
which end in d-u, g-u t or p-«, preceded by a single short vowel — e.g. t 
in classical Tamil pad-u, to Buffer ; pug-u , to enter ; and per-u, to obtain 
— the preterites of which are patf-tn, I suffered ; pukJc-tn, I entered ; 
and pettr-Sn, I obtained. In each of the above examples the final con- 
sonants — d } g> and r — are doubled, and being thus doubled, are con- 
verted by rule into the corresponding surds tt f kk, and it (pronounced 
ttr). Whilst the above and similar verbs form their preterites in this 
manner iu the classical dialect of Tamil, in the modem colloquial 
dialect some of those very verbs have adopted the' more ordinary 
method of denoting past time by means of a suffixed particle or con- 
sonant. Thus pukk-tn, I entered, has been superseded in the modem 
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dialect by pugu-nd-foi, and nakk-H, I laughed, by nageirtt-H. Canarese 
forma the preterites of this class of verbs in exact agreement with 
classical Tamil — e.g ., nakh-anv, he laughed, from nag-w, to laugh; 
and Telugu, though less systematic in this point, exhibits the operation 
of the same rule, especially in the relative participles of the preterite. 
This Dravidian reduplication differs materially in form from that of the 
Indo-European languages, but it appears to proceed from a similar 
principle, and it constitutes, so far as it goes, an interesting point of 
resemblance between the two families. 

2. Tab Formation op tub Pretehite Btf Suffixing bomb Par- 
ticle or Sion of Paht Time. — This, with the exception of the very 
few verbs included in the previous class, is the method of forming the 
preterite which is invariably adopted by the Dravidian languages, and 
which may be regarded as their characteristic mode. For the purpose 
of thoroughly investigating this subject, it will be desirable to inquire 
into the practice of each dialect seriatim. n 

(1.) The Canarese Preterite. — The most characteristic C anarese pre- 
terite is formed by annexing d (ruphonically d-u) to the verbal theme. 
This addition constitutes the preterite verbal participle — e.g . , ili-d-u, 
having descended, nudird-n, having spoken ; to which the pronominal 
terminations are Buffixed to form the preterite tense — e.g. t i(i d-env, 
I descended, nudi-d-i, thou saidst. All verbal themes (both in the 
classical and in the colloquial dialect, and whether transitive or intran- 
sitive) which end in t or e, form their preterites in this manner, 
together with many themes ending in u. All the apparent irregulari- 
ties that exist are merely modifications of the d in question. Thus, 
sometimes t is substituted for d — e.g. t aritanu, he knew, instead of 
aridanu (corresponding to the Tamil arinddn) ; sometimes the d of the 
preterite combines with the final consonant of the root, and converts it 
into dd or it — e.g., iddanu t he was, instead of irudanu (Tam. irunddn ) ; 
edduy having risen, instead of efuda (Tam. erundu) ; vttu, having 
ploughed, instead of uludu. (Tam. urudu) ; nintu, having stood, instead 
of niltulu (Tam. nindru). 

Another Canarese preterite is formed by suffixing i to the crude 
verbal theme — e.g., mdd-i, having done, from to do. Between 

this t and the pronominal terminations, d is inserted in the formation 
of the preterite tense— e.g. t mdd-i-(d)-enu, I did, b&l-ir(d)-anu, he lived. 
This mode of forming the preterite characterises most verbs ending in 
k in the modem dialect. The final u of such verbs is merely euphonic, 
not radical, and is elided on * being annexed ; and the d which is 
inserted between t and the pronominal aigus, though possibly identical 
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in origin with the d which constitutes a sign of the preterite, is merely 
euphonic in so far as the use to which it is now put is concerned. 

In a considerable number of instances the formation of the preterite 
in i appears to be a modern corruption. Intransitive verbal themes 
ending in u form their preterite in d in the classical dialect ; and it is 
in the colloquial dialect alone that i forms their preterite — e.g., instead 
of b&l-i (coll.), having lived, the classical dialect has bfy-d-u; and as 
the classical dialect is undoubtedly more authoritative and probably 
also more ancient than the colloquial, d or d-u may be considered as 
the legitimate form of the preterite of this class of verbs. This conclu- 
sion is confirmed by the analogy of Tamil, in which the corresponding 
verbal theme forms its preterite verbal participle by suffixing nct t Aty 
euphonised form of d— e.g., v&r-nd-v , having flourished, which is the 
equivalent, not of the modern Canarese bd[ t, but of the ancient 
h&l d-u. 

How is this diversity in the formation of the preterite to he 
accounted for ? Can i have been derived in any manner from d t 
An argument in favour of this supposition may be deduced from the 
circumstance that the classical bdl-d-m, I lived, which is imperfect 
dialectic agreement with the Tamil vdr-nd-Sn, has in the colloquial 
dialect become hdj-i-d-enu. Even in the ancient dialect itself, though 
this i is generally unknown, it makes its appearance in the preterite 
relative p&iticiple, which may be bdl-i-d-a, that lived, as well as bd[- 
d-a , though the corresponding Tamil is always vdnr-nd-a. If we could 
form a judgment, therefore, from these instances alon§, i would seem 
to have come into existence as a vocalic bond of connection between 
the root and the sign of the preterite. 

The future, both in Canarese and in Tamil, often makes use of u as 
a bond of union between the verbal root and v , the sign of tense — c.g., 
b&l-u-v-enu , coll. Can., and vdr-u-v-bi, coll. Tam. 1 shall live, instead 
of the ancient and more correct bdl-v-en, Can., and vdr-v-dn, Tam. In 
this case the u is certainly euphonic, though it has not come to be 
used, as i has, to express grammatical relation, or in lieu of the sign of 
tense which it is employed to euphonise. If we had to account for 
the insertion of t before d in such instances only as have been men- 
tioned, we might be content with the supposition of its euphonic 
origin ; but the use of % as a sign of the preterite has a much wider 
range. All transitive verbs ending in u, both in the classical dialect 
of Canarese and in the colloquial, form their preterite verbal par- 
ticiples by suffixing i ; and there is nothing to show that those verbs 
ever formed their preterites in any other manner. A very large num- 
ber of verbs of this dan form their preterites in Tamil also by suffixing 
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t ; and in Telugn the preterite is formed by suffixing i to the root, not 
of one elaBs of verbs only, but of all, with the exception of the small 
class of reduplicative verbs. 

This statement applies, it is true, to the preterite verbal participle 
of Telugu, not to the preterite tense of the verb, which generally 
suffixes or inserts, as a tense-sign, some additional consonant or par- 
ticle ; but in Molay&lom the preterite verbal participle constitutes by 
itself the preterite tense, without the addition of any pronominal signB ; 
and in that dialect i is the only sign of past time which is used by a 
large number of verbs. Thus pddi, which means having sung in the 
other dialects, signifies in Malay&jam (he, she, or it) song ; i is, there- 
fore, in that dialect a distinctive sign of tho preterite in the class of 
verbs referred to ; and it is to be remembered that the addition of the 
pronominal terminations, though the means of expressing personality, 
effects no change in the means whereby time is expressed. Tho extent 
and prevalence, therefore, of the use of i as a sign of the preterite 
seems to forbid our supposing it to have been in all caaea derived 
from an euphoniBation of d ; and as d, on the other band, cannot have 
been derived from t, it appears probable that d and t are distinct and 
independent signs of past time. 

Of these two BignB of past time d is to be considered, if not the 
older, yet at least the moro prevalent and more characteristic. We 
have seen that in many instances in which the colloquial Canarese has 
t, the classical dialect and Tamil have d. Not in those instances only, 
but universally, Telugu uses t as the sign of the preterite ; but the 
great antiquity of the grammatical forms of Tamil and Old Canar- 
ese precludes the supposition that their most characteristic sign of 
past time has been borrowed from that of Telugu. In addition to 
which, it will be shown that in Telugu itself there are traces of the 
existence of an old sign of the preterite agreeing with that of Tamil 
and classical Canarese. It would, therefore, appear that two modes of 
forming the preterite being in existence, one in d, another in t, the 
latter form has in many instances, particularly in Telugu, superseded 
the former ; and the prevalence of t in Telugu and GOnd would seem 
to prove that this form must be one of great antiquity. 

In the Indo-European family of languages we find similar inter- 
changes amongst the signs of past time ; and though in some instances 
one form or mode may have been derived from another, yet thii 
cannot have been the case uniformly — e.g . , the weak Germanic con- 
jugations cannot have been corrupted from the tlrong, or vice vend; 
though it seems certain that the strong method of forming the pre- 
terite was mors ancient than the weak, and though it is also certain 
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that the former mode has ia very many instances been superseded by 
the latter. 

What is the origin of the d which is inserted in Canarese between i 
and the pronominal terminations) and also between t and the sign of 
the relative participle ? It appears to be used (whatever be its origin) 
merely for the purpose of preventing hiatus between concurrent vowels 
— e.g., mddir(d)-enu, I did, mdd-ir(d)-a, that did. Hiatus is generally 
prevented in the Dravidian languages by the insertion of a nasal, or of 
one of the semi-vowels y and v ; and it seems extraordinary that d 
should be used for this purpose. It is true that in some of the in- 
flexions of Canarese nonns — e.g., mara-d-a, of a tree, d might seem to 
be used euphonically ; but it has been Bhown in the section on “Jit* 
Noun " that that d is the remnant of a neuter demonstrative, and is 
used &b an inflexional increment ; it is not, therefore, a precedent for 
the use of d for the prevention of hiatus merely. Possibly the use of 
this d by the Canarese verb may thus be accounted for : a consonant 
for preventing hiatus between the sign of the preterite and the sub- 
sequent signs of personality and relation being required, Canarese 
preferred using for this purpose a sign of the pretoiite which still sur- 
vived. Thus d was not a new invention, but an old particle used for 
a new purpose, and placed in a position in which it would not have 
appeared but for the use to which it had already been put. 

(2.1 The Tamil Preterite. — The preterite is ordinarily formed in 
Tamil, as in Canarese, in two ways — viz., by suffixing either d or i 
to the verbal theme. In the former case, d itself is more rarely used 
than some euphonisation of it or related consonant ; but such secon- 
dary forms invariably resolve themselves into d. Thus, when a theme 
with l as its final letter is followed by d as the sign of the preterite, 
the compound becomes ndr — e.g., the preterite verbal participle of p6l, 
like, is not p&l-d-u, but p6n-dr-u. Sometimes, however, when d follows 
l , the compound becomes nr, pronounced ttr — e.g., from kal, to learn, 
comes, not kal-d-u, but hxet-u (kattr-u), having learned (Can. hali-d-u). 

\ followed by d becomes nd — e.g. f from md[, to die, comes mdnd-u, 
having died. Sometimes, however, when d follows l, the compound 
becomes ff — e.g., from Ml, to hear, comes having heard. These 

and similar combinations are merely instances of euphonisation, in 
accordance with the fixed phonetic rules of the language ; and in each 
case it is in reality d alone which constitutes the sign of past time. 
In some verbs the primitive d still remains unchanged and pure — e.g., 
urvrd-u, having ploughed, from vfu, to plough ; or with a conversion 
of the dental d into the cerebral 4 — hvyd-u, having seen, from 
k&t, to see. 
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The euphonisation of d which occurs most frequently, and is most 
characteristic of Tamil, is its conversion into nd. This conversion 
takes place without phonetic necessity, and solely through that fond- 
ness for nasalisation which is so deeply inherent in Tamil and 
Telugu, especially in Tamil, and by means of which the formatives 
gu, du , and bn have so generally been changed to ngu, ndu, and mbu. 
In the majority of cases in Tamil in which d (preceded by a vowel or 
semi-vowel) once formed the sign of the preterite, it has been nasalised 
into nd; whilst Canarese, wherever it has preserved the primitive d, 
has preserved it un-nasalised and pure. Thus whilst the Tamil pre- 
terite of irv, to be, iB iru-nd-bi, I was, the corresponding Canarese is 
iddenu (for iru-d-enu) ; and whilst the preterite of the Tamil verb vdr, 
to flourish, is vdp-nd-An, he flourished, the equivalent in classical 
Canarese is bdl-d-am. The higher dialect of Tamil retains some 
traces of the primitive un-nasalised purity of this Bign of the preterite 
— e.g., mym-nd-u, having fallen, from viru, to fall, is occasionally 
written by the poets vtr-d-u. ( vlr is phonetically equivalent to wnu) 
It is curious to notice the progress of nasalisation which is apparent in 
this verb on comparing the Canarese biddu (for bi{-du), the High Tamil 
vti rdu, the modern Tamil virundu, and the Malay&jam vlnu. 

Another change which d undergoes in Tamil consists in its being 
hardened and doubled in certain cases, so as to become tt. This 
happens to nd as well as to d , — a clear proof of the development of 
the former from the latter; and when the d of nd is doubled, the 
nasal entirely disappears. Just as the doubled form of ng is kk, and 
that of mb , pp, bo the doubled form of nd is tt. In some instances 
this change is merely euphonic — t.g ., padu, to lie, an intransitive verb, 
takes for its preterite, not padu-d-bi or padu-nd-en, but padu-tt4n, I 
lay. Such cases, however, are rare, and in general the use of it as a 
Bigu of the preterite instead of d or nd, is a means of distinguishing 
transitives or active verbs from intransitive — e.g., the tt of tdr-tt4n, I 
lowered, is formed by the doubling and hardening of the nd (the 
equivalent of d) of the corresponding intransitive t&r-nd-H, I became 
low. See the further explanation of this subject under the head of 
“ The Classification of Verbs/’ 

The second mode of forming the preterite in Tamil, os in Canarese, 
is by suffixing i to the verbal tbeme. The themes which form their 
preterite in this manner are those which terminate in « euphonic, and 
of which the radical portion consists either in one long syllable or in 
two syllables, whether short or long. In this connection, ss in prosody, 
a vowel which is long by position is equivalent to one which is natu- 
rally long. The following are examples of the classes of verbs which 
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take t for their preterite: — (long syllable) pddu, to sing; (long by- 
position) panq-u, to make ; (two short syllables) erud^u, to write ; (one 
-syllable short, and one long by position) tirupp-u, to turn. All verbs 
of which the final consonant is a liquid semi-vowel (l, (, r , r, not v or 
r), whatever number of syllables they may contain, form their preterite 
by means of d or some of its modifications : such verbs are therefore 
exceptions to the above rule. 

Even in the class of Tamil verbs which take i as their preterite 
suffix, there are traces of the prevalence of d at a more ancient period. 
Thus, whilst ‘thou didst go’ is in the ordinary dialect pd-(n)-dy (properly 
pfy-i-(n)-dy, from pG, or p6-gu, to go), in the poets pG-dri is sometimes 
used instead; so instead of d-(n)-dy (for dy-i-(n)-dy, from &-git*\n » 
become), thou becameBt, the poets sometimes use d-d-i. In these 
instances Canarese also, even in the colloquial dialect, sayH pddi 
and ddi. Even nd is sometimes d only in Tamil poetry— e.g., varu- 
d-i , thou earnest, is found instead of the more modern va-nd-Ay (for 
varu-nd-ay) ; and it is evident that this form, vam-d-i, exactly corre- 
sponds to the forms quoted above, pG-d-i and d-d-i. 

Notwithstanding, therefore, the prevalence of t as a sign -of the 
preterite in Tamil, as in Canarese (though in a less degree than in 
Canarese), there seems to be some reason for regarding it as an inno- 
vation, or at least as a less characteristic and less widely used sign 
than d. n is inserted in Tamil (as d iu Canarese) between the i which 
constitutes the sign of the preterite of certain classes of verbs and the 
pronominal terminations, and also between the sign of the preterite 
and the sign of the relative participle — e.g from pdd-i, having Bung 
(the preterite verbal participle of pdd-u , to sing), is formed pdd-i-(n)- 
dn , I sang; pdd-i-(n)-dy, thou didst sing; pdd-i-(v)-dn, he sang: so 
also pdd-i-(n)-a, the relative participle, that sang. Whatever be the 
origin of this «, it cannot be doubted that its use in Tamil is at present 
wholly euphonic; and this statement applies also to the ubo of the 
same n in the preterite relative participle of Tclugu. It in no 
respect contributes to the expression of grammatical relation; and 
when used by the relative participle in Tamil, it may optionally and 
elegantly be changed into y, which is one of the semi-vowels that are 
systematically used for the prevention of hiatuB — e.g., instead of 
pddi(n)a , that sang, we may write with still more perfect propriety 
pddi(y)a. Probably y is in this connection older than n. (See 
“Sounds,") We see a parallel use of n in the Turkish verb, in 
the freqnent insertion of an euphonic n between the theme and the 
infinitival particle, and also between the theme and the sign of the 
passive. The moBt weighty argument in confirmation of the euphonic 
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origin of the Tamilian n in question is derived from the use of n as 
an euphonic fulcrum, or means of preventing hiatus in the Dravidian 
languages generally, and even in connection with another part of the 
Tamil verb. Thus, in the classical plural neuter of the present tense, 
mrugindrana (variL-gindr-ana), they (things) come, the n of the pro- 
nominal termination ana is undoub^dly equivalent to the v of the 
isolated plural neuter avti (for ava); and is used merely for the 
euphonic prevention of hiatus between the first a, or the demonstrative 
vowel, and the final a, or the Bign of the neuter plural. (a(n)a or 
a{v)a is equivalent to a- a.) Native Tamil grammarians consider t», 
not t, the sign of the preterite ; but as i, never in t is the form used by 
the preterite verbal participle, it is evident that they have given too 
important a place to what is at present at least a merely euphonic 
letter. 

If Tamil and Telugu alone were concerned, we should perhaps be 
justified in considering the purely euphonic origin of the n in question 
to be a settled point ; but a difficulty arises on comparing those lan- 
guages with CanareBe. Wherever Tamil and Telugu use n in the 
formation of the preterite tense and the preterite relative participle, 
there Canarese, as has been observed, uses d — e.g. f tnddi-(<l)-e?tu, I did, 
not mddi-(n)-enu ; and m&didjl)-^ that did, not mddi-(n)-a. Now, 
though thiB d of the Canarese is certainly euphonic in its present use, 
it has been shown that there is reason for suspecting it to be derived 
from d, the old sign of the preterite ; and if this supposition be correct, 
it would follow that the Tamilian n, which corresponds so perfectly to 
the Canarese d, may be derived from the same source os d, and euplioni- 
cally altered from it. The n of the Tamil preterite, therefore, as well 
as the d of the Canarese, may testify to the primitive universality of 
the use of d as a Bign of past time. Whether d (= n) was originally 
a sign of the preterite or not, the conversion of d into n in this connec- 
tion, viz., in the preterite tense, and especially in the preterite relative 
participle, is analogous to the change of ta or da to na in the past 
participle of the Indo-European tongues, especially in German, from 
which the final n of our own past participles (such aa 4 fallen ’) has 
been derived. 

(3.) The Malaydfam Preterite . — The Malay4)am preterite is sub- 
stantially the same as the Tamil ; the only real difference consists in 
the disuse in MalayAjam of the pronominal terminations* The sign of 
past time is invariably the same in each Drtvidian language, with only 
Buch modifications of sound as are dialectic and regular. That which 
constitutes the preterite verbal participle in Tamil is in Malaysia® 
the preterite tense of the verb— e.y., nafandu in Tamil signifies having 
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walked ; the corresponding Malay&lam word nadannu, means (he, she, 
it, or they) walked. Some confusion has been introduced in Malay&lam 
• books’ by writing the preterite verbal participle nadanna, having walked, 
as if it were identical with the preterite relative participle nadanna, 
that walked. The rendering of the sound of the latter word is correct, 
the final a being the sign of the relative participle in all the Dra vidian 
languages, and, as I conceive, identical in origin with a, the sign of 
the genitive, nadanna , that walkod, is therefore identical with 
the Tamil nadanda. On the other hand, the final a of the pre- 
terite verbal participle ought either to have, been u, corresponding 
to the Tamil nadandu t having walked, or, being a very Bhort vowel, 
merely enunciative and euphonic, it Bhould have been elided (as it is 
when followed by another vowel), after the fashion employed in North 
Malabar, iu which this word is written nadann 3 . In Dr Qundcrt's 
Malayft]am Grammar and Dictionary, the short u is denoted by it* 
in accordance with Lepsius’s system of transliteration. This mode of 
rendering the latter has also been adopted in Brigel’s “ Grammar of the 
Tuju,” in which language the short enunciative u has acquired a very 
prominent place. It is to be hoped, therefore, that this blemish in 
Malay&Jam orthography, as Dr Gundert terms it, will now disappear. 

(4.) The Telugu Trrtetite. — In Telugu all preterite verbal participles, 
without exception, are formed by adding » to the theme. Even those 
verbs which term their preterites by suffixing d or some modification 
of it in Tamil, Canarese, and Malay&]am, form their preterites in Telugu 
by suffixing i — t.g. y kon-du, Tam. and Can., having bought, is in Telugu 
kon-i, and hin-du , Tam. and Can. having seen, is Ican-i. Notwith- 
standing the universality of this rule, there are traces even in Telugu 
of the use of a particle corresponding to the d of the other dialects as 
a sign of past time. Though the preterite verbal participle never takes 
any suffix but that of i , some parts of the preterite tense of the verb 
in the higher idiom of the language (viz., the first and second persons 
both singular and plural) insert the particle ti between the t of the 
verbal participle and the pronominal terminations. It cannot be 
doubted, I think, that this ft, which is found nowhere but iu the pre- 
terite, is allied to the d which is inserted in the same place in the 
Canarese preterite. Thus, whilst both in Canarese and in Telugu the 
preterite verbal participle of dd-u y to play, is d^-t, having played, in 
both dialects H or d is suffixed to i before adding the personal termi- 
nations — e.g. y compare Can. dd-ird-enn, I played, Tel. dd-i-t^ni It has 
already been shown to be probable that the d thus inserted by the 
Canarese, though now used to so large an extent euphonically, was 
originally a sign of the preterite, identical with the d which is still 
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used for that purpose by many verbs. This view derives confirmation 
from Telugu, in which the corresponding ti does not appear to be 
used euphonically at all, and certainly is not used for the prevention 
of hiatus; for there is no hiatus and no necessity for an euphonic 
insertion between the aforesaid ddi and ni, the pronominal fragment, 
or in the second person between ddi and vi. It therefore follows that 
wo must regard ti as a sign of past time, subordinate indeed to i, and 
unused in the third person of the preterite, but immediately allied to 
(/, the past tense-sign of Tamil and Caunrcso, and testifying to the 
existence of a time when d, or its equivalent t, was one of the signs 
of the preterite in Telugu as in the other dialects. In some Telugu 
verbs, ti is combined in such a manner with the final consonant of the 
theme, as to prove beyond doubt its identity in origin and force with 
the Tamil d — e.g. } chh-ti-ni, Tel. I did (for chhi-ti-ni ), is evidently 
equivalent to the Tamil £ey-d-h\ ; and kon-fi-ni, I bought (for koni- 
ti-ni), is equivalent to kon-d4n. So also when the Telqgu conditional 
particle, answering to the Tamil dl , is suffixed to the preterite tense of 
a verb for the purposo of giving to it tbo meaning of the subjunctive, 
it appears evident that the ancient sign of the preterite of the Telugu 
must have been, not t, but ti or t—e.g., compare the Telugu chfot-P, if 
(I, thou, he, &c.) did or do (abbreviated from chUi-t-e ), with the Tamil 
£ eyd-dl. It may be mentioned as a singular coincidence that in Mon- 
golian the gerund du has been modernised into ju , and that agaiu 
has been changed colloquially into ji. 

We have Been that Tamil inserts n between the preterite verbal par- 
ticiple and the pronominal terminations in many instances in which d 
is used for this purpose in Canarese. The colloquial dialect of Telugu 
makes much use of na in the same connection — e.g. t dd-i-(n)-dnu f I played 
(answering to the Tamil dd-t-(n)-ln), instead of the more elegant and 
probably more ancient dd-i-ti-ni. Compare ay-i ( n)-dnu , TeL I became, 
d-(n)-tn, Tam. (for dgdr(n)4n), and d-(d)-t?iu, Can. (for dg-i-(dycnu). 
On the whole, it may be concluded that the Telugu agrees with the 
other dialects in exhibiting distinct and deep-seated traces of the 
ancient use of d or f as a sign of the preterite, notwithstanding the 
universal prevalence in Telugu at present of the use of i, as the sign 
of the preterite verbal participle. 

I may here* take occasion to guard against an illusory resemblance 
to which my attention was once called, viz., the resemblance which 
subsists between the Telugu preterite verbal participle veichi, having 
placed, and the corresponding Tamil participle vcittu, which is vulgarly 
pronounced veichi. The W of the Tamil vei-tt-u, being simply the 
hardened and doubled form of d, is the ordinary sign of the preterite ; 
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and if there were any real alliance between tt-u, through its provincial 
pronunciation, and the Telugu c/t-t, we should undoubtedly have here 
an instance of the use of it — t.e., of d — in modem Telugu as well as in 
Tamil, as a sign of the preterite verbal participle, and consequently of 
past time. The resemblance, however, is illusory. The ch of the 
Telugu veichi corresponds, not to the it of the Tamil veittu, but to the 
kk which constitutes the formative of so many verbs and nouns in 
Tamil. kk makes its appearance in the infinitive of this very verb, 
viz., vei-kk-a, to place, the Telugu of which i? vei-eba. Ick is vulgarly 
pronounced ch in the southern part of the Tamil country, and the same 
pronunciation universally obtains in Telugu. The imperative or theme 
of this verb in Telugu is not vet, as in Tamil, but veiebu (with 
addition to vei of the formative ch-u, which is equivalent to the Tamil 
kk-u) ; and from this veiebu, the preterite verbal participle veiebi, is 
regularly formed, in this as in all other cases, by the addition of t. If 
the corresponding Tamil verb formed its preterite in the samo manner, 
its verbal participle would bo vei-kk-i, not vei-tt-u. A case in point in 
illustration of this is the Tamil td-kk-u, to lift, to weigh (Tel. td-'ch-u), 
the preterite verbal participle of which is til-kk-i (Tel. td-ebi). * 

(5.) The Tutu Preterite. — The Tu}u preterite, like that of G6nd, 
divides itself into two tenses, an imperfect and a perfect, each regu- 
larly inflected. The imperfect tense is that which corresponds to the 
ordinary preterite of the other dialects, and is formed in substantially 
the same manner by suffixing to the root either the ordinary Dravidian 
t or d t or tho », which is still more commonly used in several dialects. 
Compare Tuju itte, I was, with iddenu , Can. ; irundhi, Tam. : Tuju 
Wide (ktn* for kef) with keften ( k&(-(en ), Tam.; k&lidenu, Can. 
appears in Mritje, I fell, from hdru, to fall (Tam. viru , i dr). The per- 
fect tense seoms to be formed by suffixing an additional d, with such 
euphonic changes as the dialect requires. Compare itte, I was, with 
itt' de, I have been. 

(6.) Preterites of Minor Dialects . — It is difficult to make out the 
Tuda preterite, th appears to be the sign of the past, corresponding 
to the Tamil and Canarese d — e.g., compare dd-k-en, I dance, with 
dA-ihrb'Vni, I danced. This th is written ch by Mr Metz — e.g. t bindch- 
pini, I asked ; and, according to him, the same ch appears alike in the 
present and the post, in each person except the first Dr Pope inserts 
th before ch in the past — e.g. t dd-tbchi, danced. In the Kota dialect 
the past seems to be represented by si — e.g., compare hdgape, I go, with 
hdsipe, I went In this it doeB not stand alone, bb will be seen. In 
Gdnd, si or ji, apparently softened from ti, forms the verbal participle 
of the preterite ; but the perfect tenBe is formed by suffixing tt — e g., 
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kei-tt-dn, I have called ; fat-si, having called. In Seoni G6nd, also, the 
preterite or conjunctive participle suffixes n — e.g. f vmnk-si, having 
spoken ; but the past participle is formed by suffixing t&r — e.g wunk- 
tdr, spoken ; and the put tense simply suffixes t — e.g., wunht-an, I 
spoke, wunk t-i, thou didst speak. An imperfect or progressive tense 
is formed by inserting und or nd, apparently the substantive verb, 
between the root and the pronominal terminations. 

These instances tend to confirm the supposition that d, or some 
modification of it, is, if not the only, yet at least the most ancient and 
characteristic sign of the Dravidian preterite. 

Origin of the Dravidian Signs of Past Time. 

1. The most probable conjecture I can offer respecting the origin of 
t, is one which would confirm the supposition of its secondary char- 
acter. I conceive it to have been originally a vowel of conjunction, 
employed for the purpose of euphonically connecting the yerbal theme 
and the true sign of past time, d or d-u. Where the theme terminated 
in a hard consonant, euphony would require some such vocalic bond of 
connection — eg., the Old Canarese bdf-d-en , I lived, is undoubtedly 
somewhat harsh to an ear that is attuned to Dravidian phonetics ; and 
it was natural that it should be softened, as it has been in modern 
Canarese, into b&l-i-d-enu. We see a precisely similar euphonic insertion 
of i in the Latin dom-i-tus (instead of dom-tus), tamed, and the Sanskrit 
pid-i-tah (instead of pid-tah), pressed. Subsequently we may suppose 
the true preterite d to have gradually dropped off ; whilst i remained, 
as being the easier sound, with the adventitious signification of the 
preterite. There are many instances in all languages of euphonic addi- 
tions coming to be need instead of the parts of speech to which they 
were attached — e.g., in the Tslngu verb, vu is used to represent the 
second person singular of the pronoun instead of ni, thou, though vu 
was originally only an euphonic addition to ni, by which it was con- 
verted into nivu. 

It deserves notice that wherever % is used in Canarese or in Tamil, 
instead of d, as a sign of the preterite, the use of d would in that 
instance be banh and uncouth ; and that on comparing the Tamil verbs 
which form their preterite in t with those that suffix d, no reason but 
euphony can be alleged why the one suffix should be employed rather 
than the other j consequently euphonic causes must at least have helped 
the development of t. This supposition of the origin of • from the 
vooalic conjunction of d with the verbal theme, would also account for 
the circumstance that wherever i is followed by a vowel (whether the 
initial vowel of the pronominal terminations, or the a which oonsti- 
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tates the lign of the relative participle) it pickB up again the d which 
it had gradually lost, and uses it aa an euphonic bond of conjunction, 
either in its original shape of d, as in Canarese, or in its nasalised 
shape of w, as in Tamil and Telugu. The manner in which ti is sepa- 
rated from the theme in some Telugu preterites — e.g., lcoiU-ti-ni' (kory 
I bought, confirms this supposition of the euphonic origin of t. 

2. d, the more characteristic sign of theDravidian preterite, presents 
many interesting resemblances to corresponding signs of past time in 
various Indo-European and Scythian language. 

It may have an ulterior, though remote, connection with t or ta 
(alternating with na), the ordinary suffix of the Indo-European passive 
participle — e.g., jM-ta-h, Sana, known; Greek yvu-r6-e ; Latin (g)nMhf? 
hhvg-mi-e , Sans, bent ; Gothic bug-a-?t(a)8. In Gothic this suffix to d 
or t; in New Persian invariably d. In Sanskrit the participle which is 
formed from ta to in general distinctively passive ; but a few traces 
exist of a preterite signification, only, however, in connection with 
neuter verba — e.g., ga-tci-a, one who went ; bhii-ta-s, one who has come 
into being. A preterite signification predominates also in the active 
participles formed by suffixing tavat (derived from the passive to) — e.g. t 
hri-tavat , was making, and in the indeterminate past participle, or 
gerund, which is formed by suffixing tvd—e.g ., /cri-tvd, having made or 
through making. 

Though there may possibly be some ultimate connection between the 
preterite d of the Dravidian languages and the passive (and secondary 
preterite) t of the Sanskrit, the ubo of this d as a sign of the preterite 
is too essential a characteristic of the Dravidian languages, and too rare 
and exceptional in Sanskrit to admit of the supposition that the former 
borrowed it from the latter. 

The l which constitutes the sign of the preterite in Bengali baB 
been supposed by Professors Max Muller and Bopp to be derived from 
the past participial t of the Sanskrit — e.g., Jcarildm, I did, is derived 
by them from karita , Sans, done, followed by the personal termina- 
tion dm. This supposition to confirmed by the conformity of kariidm 
to the New Persian hardem , I did, and by the use in Mar&thi of a 
similar preterite in l , which is supposed to be derived in like manner 
from the Sanskrit passive participial t—e.g., mi JWo-w, I did, mtn 
gttbn, I went. The interchange of 4 and l to of frequent occurrence ; and 
possibly the Sanskrit t may have become d or 4 before it was corrupted 
into l. There is no proof of this, however, and the l which is used as 
the equivalent of t or d in the formation of the Slavo nian preterite 
byl (Pers. Md, Sans. bhdta-») t he was, shows that t may have passed 
into l immediately, without the middle point of the cerebral 4 . 
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Whether the preterite l of the Bengali and Mar&ttn is derived 
directly from the Sanskrit passive participial t, or whether it has 
descended from some old vernacular of Northern India, it is interesting 
to notice the fact of the conformity in this important particular 
between the Drsvidian languages and those of the Gaurian family. 
We should notice, however, this important difference betweon the two, 
that whilst the Gaurian preterite l, in so far as it is derived from the 
Sanskrit, appears to be only a secondary constructive preterite, the 
Dravidiun d exhibits no trace whatever of connection with any passive 
participle. 

In the New Persian, d invariably forms the sign of the preterite — 
e.g., btt-d-em, I was; bur-d-em, I bore. The participle which con- 
stitutes the verbal theme in Persian, and which has a formative that 
is passive in Sanskrit, has an active as well as a passive-preterite 
signification — e.g., burdeh meanB either borne or having borne, accord- 
ing to the context. The preterite tense has in Persian b&cn developed 
out of a passive participle ; and this appears to have happened through 
the influence of the past time which is inherent in tbo perfect passive. 
In Gothic and in the modern Teutonic tongues, d is used in connection 
with a large class of verbB to denote the preterite ; but this d has been 
shown to be a relic of did, and this again to be reduplication of the 
root do. Consequently the d of loved cannot really be related to the 
t of the Sanskrit and Persian, still less with the d of the Dravidian 
preterite, though all three might naturally be supposed to be identical. 

The formation of the preterite by suffixing d prevails also in the 
Turkish and Ugrian tongues, d is the sign of past tiino used by 
Turkish — e.g., compare sever-im, I love, with tever-d-im , I loved ; and 
this d is inserted, as in Tamil and Canarcse, between the root and the 
pronominal signs. Compare the present tm, Pam, with the preterite 
t-d-um, I was. Notice also bl-d-um, I was, and the equivalent form 
in Oriental Turkish, bU-d-tm. In Finnish, the preterite is regularly 
formed by suffixing t. The preterite participle from which the perfect 
tense is formed terminates in ut, yt , el, dec. — e.g., oll-ut, having beeu, 
from the thenie ol, to be. The Hungarian forms its preterite in a 
similar manner — e.g., the preterite participle of le-nni, to become, is 
le-tt, having become; and from this is regularly formed the perfeet 
U-ttrcm, I have become. It especially deserves notice, that these 
Turki&b, Finnish, and Hungarian signs of the preterite are totally 
unconnected with the passive participle. They are signs of past time, 
not of passivity; and as such they are suffixed to all indicatives, 
whether active or neuter, and are appended, in addition to the .sign of 
passivity, to passive forms, only when those passives are also preterites. 
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In this particular, therefore, the analogy between the Dravidian pre- 
terite and the Turko-Ugrian is closer and more distinctive than the 
Indo-European analogies which have been pointed out. As regards 
use, indeed, whatever be, or be supposed to be, the origin of each, it 
may be said to amount to identity. 

The Dravidian languages being so highly cultivated, and having been 
cultivated from bo early a period, we Rhould be prepared to expect that 
in developing their inflexional forms they availed themselves, as far as 
possible, of words or particles which they had already in use, instead of 
borrowing the inflexional particles of their neighbour. May it not be 
practicable, therefore, to discover the origin of d, the Dravidian sign of 
the preterite, in the Dravidian languages themselves I 

Dr Granl (in his “ Outlines of Tamil Grammar,” p. 42) says, “ The 
verbal form in du (e.g. } seydu - Sey-adu, perhaps 4 something endowed 
with what the root fry signifies, i.e., something doing 1 ) originally 
seems to have been used for all the forms of the finite verb in the Sin- 
gular (ndn Seydu , I doing, ni Seydu , thou doing, <fcc.), and Seydnrn 
(Seydu um ), ill the plural (ndm Seydum, iitngal Seydum , &c. Seydu in 
the sente of I did, and Seydum in the sense of wc did, are still found 
in the ancient dialect). Probably the personal affixes were added later, 
Seydu hi- set/den, I did, &c. In Malay&Jam the personal affixes are 
not yet used in prose." It would have been more correct to have said 
the personal affixes have ceased to be used in Malayfijam prose, for we 
find them in the prose of ancient inscriptions ; but he is quite right iti 
what he says respecting the occasional use of the uninflected forms Seydu 
and Seydum in the Tamil poets. Seydu is used both for the preterite 
and the future, but at present only in the first person singular, and 
Seydum in the plural — e.g., Seydu , I did, or will do, Seydum, we did, # or 
will do. Dr Granl’s identification of the d, which is the sign of the 
preterite, with the d which denotes the neuter singular in adu, idu , 
that, this, in Tamil, and adi, idi t in Telugu, is very ingenious. This d 
is used largely in the formation of verbal nouns, and might easily be 
turned to account for the purpose of denoting the present-future ; but 
it is not so easy to see how it came to be UBed as the sign of the pre- 
terite, the most distinctive of Dravidian tenses. In the Tamil condi- 
tional ieyd-dl, if (one) does, or did, Seydu appears to express the 
meaning of ‘doing’ irrespective of time. In some connections, however, 
it will be seen that this conditional form connects itself distinctively with 
the past. (See “ The Conditional.”) Every difficulty would be removed 
if we supposed the particle originally appended to the root to have been, 
not simply du, but adu, the remote demonstrative that. It has been 
seen that trie, the Bign of the present in Canarese, is probably utu, 
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this. There is something very enticing in the supposition of the origin of 
one of the present tenses of the Dravidian verb from the demonstrative 
'this 1 and of that of the most distinctive form of the puBt from ' that/ 
The chief difficulty in the way of this supposition, as far as the preterite is 
concerned, is tho fact that the a of adu does not survive. It might be 
answored that this vowel might easily be lost after the reason for its use 
had ceased to be perceived. True ; but in this case another vowel, s', has 
asserted a place for itself instead of a, being used euphonically in Oanareee 
before d ', and used by itself in Tamil, Malay &\am, and Telugu as a sign of 
tho preterite ; and if i is used demonstratively, or is a relic of a vowel 
used demonstratively, the preterite must have been formed by the addi- 
tion to the root of 'this/ not ' that,’ which is very unlikely. All that can 
safely bo concluded, therefore, is that the d of tho Dravidian preterite 
was probably in its origin a neuter singular formative, converting the 
verbal root to which it was attached into a verbal noun ; not into an 
abstract verbal noun, such as the future seems to have been formed 
from, but into a concrete or conjugated noun, in which tin* action of the 
verb was arrested and localised. If this supposition should be accepted, 
it will follow that an agreement, up to a certain point, will be dis- 
covered to exist between the Dravidian languages and the Sanskrit and 
Persian. A demonstrative letter or particle will be found to be made 
use of in both classes of languages for substantially the Bame puipose. 
In one it iB used to denote the preterite, in the other to form a passive 
participle capable of being used os a preterite. What renders it more 
remarkable is that this demonstrative letter or particle is t or d in both. 
The di of the Turkish preterite (sever-dv- m, I loved) is regarded by 
Muller (“ Lectures,” p. 324) as the relic of a possessive pronoun. 
"Paying belongs to me,” he says, '• equals I have paid” — I have 
or possess paying. Is the preterite d of Tamil also a possessive ? It 
might take this force, seeing that whilst adu is a demonstrative, mean- 
ing that or it, it is also a possessive meaning of — e.g., adu euadu , that 
is mine. On the other hand, I can discover no trace of a possessive 
signification in the Tamil preterite. It does not seem to get beyond a 
demonstrative meaning. 

It is remarkable that the Mongolian has a gerund, formed by affix- 
ing d, which is used precisely in the same manner as the Dravidian 
d-u — eg., oruxd , riding, from onihu, to ride. This seems to be con- 
nected in some way with the Turkish preterite d or di, if not also with 
the Dravidian d, the Sanskrit t, and the Persian d. The Mongolian 
has another gerund in)*, which Mr Edkins thinks is derived from d, 
the Mongol j having d for its equivalent. So also as we have seen, the 
Tamil du becomes 6i in Telngn. The Japanese gerund in U nearly 
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Agrees in form and use with the Mongol — e.g., aghete, lifting up, from 
aghe, to lift up. The Japanese preterite tense also is formed by affixing 
ta (apparently a modification of the gerund te) — e.g., mita, saw, from 
mi, to see. 

3. Tlyt Future Tense. — The preterite tense of the Dravidian verb iB 
generally formed from the preterite participle by suffixing the pro- 
nominal terminations, but the future is generally formed, not from a 
future participle, but by suffixing to the verbal theme some particle 
which is regarded, whatever its origin may have been, as a sign of 
future time, and adding to that particle tho pronominal terminations. 
Generally these languages are deatitute of a future participle. The 
exceptions are MalayAJam and classical Tamil, in both of which thereof 1 
a partiriplo of the future in vdn or pdn, and Tu]u, in which there 
is a participle which may be used either for the present or the future. 

In the Dravidian languages there are two future formations. One, 
which is called in Can&rese grammars the conditional future, is found 
in Canarese and Tclugu alone; the other, which is contained in all the 
dialects, inclusive of the Canarese and Telugu, is an indeterminate 
tense, only slightly futuric, and is called by Telugu grammarians “ the 
florist.” It Bliould here be observed also, that the use of the present 
for the future is exceedingly common in all the Dravidian dialects. 

The future is the least distinctive of the Dravidian tenses. It is 
used to denote what is, was, or shall be habitually done, and it is 
generally the connection only which fixes it to a particular time. 
When used alone it denotes the future more commonly than any other 
time, and hence is called tho future by grammarians. The particles by 
which it is expressed Beem to show that originally it was a verbal 
noun, denoting abstractly the idea contained in the verb ; and if this 
idea is correct it will account for its indeterminateness. 

Iu Tamil there are several modes of forming the future, each of 
which has its counterpart in one or another of the other dialects. The 
oldest form of tho future — of which a few traces only survive in the 
poets — was formed by adding g or k to the root, with the usual enun- 
ci&tive u — e.g., fay-gu , I will do. This is pluralised by the addition 
of um — e.g., fay-gum, we will do, also fay-gum vandem , we came in 
order to do, in which fay-gum has the force of a plural participle of the 
future. I have no doubt we have here the origin of the gum or hum 
which may be affixed to any verb in classical Canarese, to form an 
aonst — e.g., g&yu-gum, he, it, they, <fcc., do. The sign of the future is 
g. um, originally a conjunctive particle, can be used either as a sign 
of comprehension, to give fulness to the sense, or as a sign of plurality. 
The connection shows in which sense it is used. In the next stage of 
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the growth of this form of the future we find the personal terminations 
suffixed to gu, but still only in the poets— e.g., ieygin {&eyg'-en), I will do. 
In certain connections this g is hardened to kk — e.g., adeikkbi , I will 
obtain. In both these cases v would be used in the ordinary dialect 
instead of g. This g or kk, though used in a futuric sense, seems to 
connect itself naturally with the formative g or kk, which constitutes 
the ordinary formative of many verbs, and appears as such in the infi- 
nitive and the neuter future, os well as in verbal derivatives — eg, 
pO-ga, to go ; p6-gum , it will go ; iru-kka , to be ; iru-kkum, it will be. 

The future is ordinarily formed in Tamil, both in the poetB and in 
the colloquial dialect, by adding v, b, or pp to the root, in accordance 
with the rule of euphony explained when treating of the causal verb. 
After y, l , r, r and {, v is generally used — e.g., ky-v-in, I will do ; iol- 
v-in, I will say ; sdr-v-en, 1 will lean upon j vtir-v-en, I will flourish ; 
mdf-v-en , I will perish. To this, however, there are exceptions in 
regard to roots ending in l and \ — e.g., kal, to learn, becomes in the 
future hairpin ( = kal-ppin), and ki\, to hear, becomes k&lpfrt{ - lij-pptn). 
v is used after roots ending in u preceded by a long vowel, whether 
long by nature or by position — e.g., pddu, to sing, becomes in the 
future pddu-v-in ; anuppu , to send, anuppu-v-in. The nasals n and n 
form their futures by suffixing b — e.g., en , to say, becomes in the future 
enrfbin, I will say ; un, to eat, becomes ujj-b-in. This b changes some- 
times in the poets to m — e.g., instead of enbar, they will Bay, the poets 
are fond of using enmar. Another and still more pootical form of this 
future verb is ermandr. (See Epicene Plural, p. 138.) b also makes 
its appearance in those future participial nouns in which two vs 
would otherwise appear — eg., varvbavan , not varuvavan, he who will 
come. All other Tamil verbs (with a few unimportant exceptions) 
form futures of this cIbsb by affixing pp — that is, by doubling b, whioh 
then becomes pp by rule — e.g., iru, to be, becomes in the future trw- 
pp-in; na4a , to walk, nada-pp-in; kadi, to bite, kadi-pp-in. Of all 
these futuric particles or modifications of the same particle, the one most 
largely used in Tamil is v, and this is the future suffix invariably used 
in colloquial Canarese, and generally in the classical dialect. The Tn]u 
present, originally a future, also uses v. I am inclined to consider 
these signs of the future ss originally nothing more than formatives of 
verbal nouns. According to this supposition, g, the oldest sign of the 
future in Tamil, would naturally ally itself to v, b, and p. The only 
difference between the verbal noun and the future is that the verbal 
noun affixes to the g, v, b, or p, only an enunciative vowel, generally u, 
whilst the future is recognised by its affixing to the same formative letters 
the pronominal terminations — t.g., compare kadu-gu, mustard# from kafu, 
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to be sharp ; kuru-kku, athwart, from hum, to be short; arirvu, know- 
ledge, from ari, to know ; i&r-bu, support, from idr, to lean upon ; tira- 
ppu, an opening, from tira, to open. The formatives most largely used in 
the formation of these verbal nouns are v and pp, just as we have seen that 
v and pp are the most commonly used signs of the future. That the 
future was originally a verbal noun will appear still more clearly when we 
consider the Tamil second future, or defective aoristic future, in um or w. 

The Tamil future formed from v, b , or pp, is destitute of a relative 
participle, and uses instead the aorist future in um. Generally also, 
that aorist is used instead of the more distinctive future in the third 
person singular neuter. Thus, whilst ‘ he will be’ is iru-ppdn, f it 
will be ' is ordinarily iru[kk)-um, , not iru-pp-adu ; and forms like V*W- 
pp-adu are in general used only as participial nouns. In this inspect * 
Tamil is less regular than Canareso, in which the ordinary third person 
neuter singular of the future tense is iru-tt-adu. In the classical dia- 
lect of Tamil, however, we find varu-{n)a, things that will come. 

Another or second fifture formation of the Tamil may be called the 
defective aoristic future, inasmuch as its reference to future time is still 
less distinct and determinate than the future in v, and as it is ordinarily 
restricted to two forms, the third person singular neuter, and the rela- 
tive participle. This defective future is formed by suffixing t tm to the 
formed theme — e.g., pdg-um , it will go ; var-um, it will come ; irulck- 
um , it will be. The future in um is not considered by Tamil gram- 
marians as distinct from, and independent of, the future iu v, but is 
strangely enough considered as a part of it. Its claim, however, to be 
regarded as a distinct future formation is confirmed by the Malayftjam, 
in which it is the form of the future iu ordinary UBe — e.g., Mn erud-um , 

I will wute, ni epidrum, thou wilt write ; the other form corresponding 
to tlie Tamil future in v, b, pp, is used in Malay4]am as in Tamil, but 
not so commonly, except iu conjunction with certain nouns — e.g., 
dv'dfam, till (it) become, for dgu-(v)-6lam or dgum-dlam ; maripp’dfam , 
till (it die), for marikkum-Slam. In the Tamil of prose and conversa- 
tion the future in um is used in connection with the neuter of the 
third person singular alone ; but in the poetry it occasionally takes a 
wider range of application, and is sometimes construed even with the 
masculine-feminine plnral, as in Malay&Jam. The future in um, when 
used iu Tamil as a relative participle, does not differ from the form of 
the same future which is used as the third person singular neuter. The 
fonnB are identical — e.g., pdg-um, it will go, pdg-um, which will go ; 
they may therefore be regarded as one. 

um is added, not to the crude root of the verb, or that form which 
is used as the imperative, but to the formed theme, or that verbal noun 
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which, forms the basis of the infinitive, and the equivalent of which 
constitutes in Telugu the inflexional basis of every part of the verb. 
The base to which the future um is suffixed, may, therefore, safely be 
assumed to be a verbal noun, even in Tamil, though it rarely appears 
in a separate shape. The following instances will show the relation 
subsisting between the Tamil infinitive and the aoristic, impersonal 
future, in virtue of the formation of both on the basis of the formed 
verbal theme, or assumed verbal noun, in question : — compare pdg-a, 
to go, p&g-um, it will go j inflexional theme, pd-gu : pdkk-a, to cause to 
go, to get rid of ; pdkk-um, it will get rid of ; inflexional theme, pfcklu : 
iruJck-a, to be ; irukkrum, it will be ; inflexional theme, xrtt-hku . In 
those cases in which intransitive verbs are converted into transitives by 
doubling the initial consonant of the tense-sign (e.g., valar-gvt-en, I 
grow, hardened into va[ar-kkir-Gn, I rear), the infinitive and the aoristic 
future of the transitive verb are formed upon tho basis of a theme 
which terminates in the formative kk-u (the equivalent of which is ch-u 
in Telugu), whilst the unformed theme, or ultimate roof) is the basis 
of the corresponding forms of the intransitive — e g., compare vu(ar-a. 
to grow; vafar-um, it will grow: theme, valar; with valar-kk-a, to 
rear ; valar-kk-um, it will rear : theme valar-kku. It is evident from 
a comparison of these illustrations, that the above g or k is no part of 
the sign of future time ; it belongs to the formative, not to the future ; 
the infinitive as well as the aoristic future is built upon it ; and the 
Telugu formative which corresponds to it has a place in every part of 
the verb. The conclusion we thus arrive at confirms the supposition 
that the first Tamil future also was originally only a verbal noun, and 
that it is indebted to usage for its futuric meaning. 

The future in um iB altogether impersonal ; no pronominal termina- 
tions are ever added to it, and in consequence it is well adapted to be 
used aB a relative participle, the relative participles being used alike 
by all persons, numbers, and genders. The particle um, which con- 
stitutes the sign of future time, is identical in form, and is also, I 
believe, identical in origin and force, with um, the conjunctive or 
copulative particle of Tamil. It is also identical with nu, the im- 
personal suffix of the third person singular and plural of each gender 
of the Telngu aorist,— a tense which perfectly corresponds with the 
one now under consideration, nu is an euphonised form of u, the 
conjunctive particle of Telugu, corresponding to u, the ultimate base 
of the Tamil um; and it is probable that this particle has been 
chosen, both in Tamil and in Telugu, to be the characteristic sign of 
the aorist, because of its suitableness for copjoining the future to the 
present and past, — that is, for expressing the idea of continuity. This 
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tense, it is true, frequently denotes the future ; but doeB this only in 
a vague manner, and it is much more frequently used to express con- 
tinuous action, or what is habitually done. Thus, mdd-u pul tin[n)- 
urn (Tam.) is to be translated, not the ox will eat grass, but the ox 
eats habitually eats) grass, or grass is the ox’s food. 

When the relative participle of this aoristic future, coupled to a 
noun signifying time, is followed by a finite preterite verb, the future 
in Tamil takes the sense of the imperfect — e.g., ndu var-um porudu , 
ptorei (k)haijdin t when I was coming (which appears to mean literally 
when I shall come), I saw the battle. In fiegpect of this capacity of 
the aoristic future for becoming an historical preterite, it resembles the 
future tense of the Semitic languages. 

Classical Tamil, Malay&Jam, and Telugu occasionally form thtf 
aoristic future by Buffixing u instead of um — e.g., var-u, Tam. it will 
come, instead of var-um ; ung-u, it will eat, instead of uryj-um; 
parapp-zi t it will spread, instead of jxirapp-um. It is apparent from 
these illustrations that n j, like um, is suffixed, not to the root or ultimate 
base of the verb, but to the formed verbal theme, or primitive verbal 
noun, which forms the basis of all forms of the future. This future in 
u is considered by nativo grammarians as an al-vapi, or unutflected 
form, and the circumstance that the u is sometimes elided gives colour 
to this idea; but as the basiB is not the bare root, but that root pint 
the formative, it appears to me that to that extent at least it must be 
regarded aB an inflected form. The u is probably not the merely 
euphonic enunciativo w, os appears from the position it holdB in 
Malayfijam, but the u which constitutes the base of the conjunctive 
particle um. The future in um and the future in u are thus brought 
into agreement. 

Future Verbal Participle . — Thore is a verbal participle of the future 
in use in classical Tamil, and still more largely used in Malayfi}am, 
which is formod by adding vdn, bdn , or ppdn, either to the root or to 
the iuflexional base of the verb. Another form found in Tamil alone, 
and in it but rarely, is pdhku. This is a verbal participle, not an 
infinitive, but is sometimes scarcely distinguishable from the infinitive 
in use — e.g., Tamil, holla (infin.) erunddn, means he rose up to day ; 
and kolvdn (fut. part.) erunddn, means also he rose up to slay. It 
might be rendered, he roBe up being about to slay; but this would 
be simply an awkward way of saying the same thing. The initial 
letter of this particle is v, 6, or pp, according to circumstances; and 
those circumstances are precisely the Bame as those under which the 
sign of the future tense, already considered, becomes v, b, or pp. 
Whatever is the origin of the one sign must be the origin of the other. 
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The following arc instances of all three initials : — varu-vdn, being about 
to come; v?Mn, being about to eat; nada-ppdn, being about to 
walk. I have not met with any instance of the change of 6 into m 
after a nasal, in connection with this particle (though it was noticed 
that the b of the future tense often changes in the poets into 
enbar = enmar, they will say); but this change, or the equivalent one 
of v into m , is common in Malay&Jam, in which they would say, not 
uif-ldn, being about to eat, as in Tamil ; but un-mdn. In Mulay&Jam 
the v is sometimes optionally omitted — e.g ., var-dn, instead of varu- 
vdn, being about to come, dn, the second portion of this particle, 
though apparently identical witli dn, the pronominal termination of 
the third person singular masculine in Tamil, has in reality no con- 
nection with it. I regard it as an euphonic or emphatic lengthening 
of an, and this as equivalent to am, adn , the ordinary formatives of 
Tamil neuter singular nouns. We have another instance of this change 
of adu to an, and then to dn, in pdn, ten, which is a poetical form 
of padu or pattu. See “ Numerals : ” Ten. iruppdn , Tam. being about 
to be, is therefore, I conceive, the equivalent of iruppadu , that which 
is about to be, it will bo (Can. iruvadu). 

Canarese forms its ordinary future, and the Tu}u its present (by 
analogy a future), by inserting v between the theme and the pronominal 
terminations, in accordance with the first Tamil future — viz., that in 
v. This Canarese future, like the Tamil, has often an indeterminate, 
aoristic sense ; but it is more regular than the Tamil, inasmuch os it 
never changes v into b or pp, in the modem dialect, but uses v as the 
invariable sign of future time. It is not obliged also, like the Tamil, 
to borrow its third person singular neuter from another formation, but 
formB it, like the other persons, by means of v — e.g., iru-v-adu, it will 
be ; and it has also a relative participle of its own — e.g., bd\vrv-a or 
bdj-v-a, that will live. It is richer in this respect than the other 
dialects. The Tuju future, properly so-called, must be considered as 
simply a verbal noun, with the affixes of the personal terminations. 

The Telugu tense which corresponds to the Tamil and Canarese 
aoristic futures is still more distinctively an aorist than they, though 
with an inclination in general to the idea of futurity. By English 
grammarians this tense is commonly called, not the future, but the 
aorist. It is formed by inserting du between the theme and the 
pronominal terminations ; with the exception of the third person sin- 
gular masculine and feminine, and third person plural neuter, in which 
nu alone, the equivalent of the Tamil um, is added to the theme. 
Compare the Tamil dg-um, it will become, it will be, with the Telngu 
aorist avu-nu (he, she, it, they, neat., &c.), will become. Poeaibly the 
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Teloga aoristic formative du is allied to tu, the particle of present 
time. G6nd makes use of k as tho sign of the future, in connection 
with the first and second persons of the verb — e.y., wunk%-k-a t I will 
speak. Compare the g or kk which is sometimes used as the Bign of 
the future by the High Tamil. 

2. The more Distinctive Future. — In modem Canarese this con- 
stitutes the second form of the future, in consequence of being less 
used than the othor. It is formed by inserting iy, or t, or between 
the theme and the pronominal signs, and lengthening the vowel which 
immediately follows this future particle— viz., the initial vowel of the 
pronoun — e.g. t mdd-iy-$nu, I will do, or nudi-d-Smt, I will flay. In 
Telugu also, this future assumes a twofold form, from the optional use 
of two inserted particles, corresponding to the iy or t, and d of the 
Canarese. One form inserts 2 between the theme and the pronominal 
terminations— e.g., ch2t-2-?tu, I will do — which 2 is optionally changed 
to f, in the third person neuter plural — e.g. t ch2e4-ni, they (neut.) will 
do. The other form of the future, which is still more rarely used, 
inserts eda — e.g. y chfo-edanu, I will do — except in the third person 
singular, and the third person neuter plural, in which crft\is used 
instead of eda — e.g., chh-edi-ni, they (neut.) will do. 

Affinities of the Sign of the Future . — The most characteristic and 
most extensively used sign of the future in the Dravidian tongues, is 
evidently the v of the Tamil, Canarese, and Tu)u. It is remarkable 
that in Bengali and Oriya, and also in Bhnjpuri Hindi, the sign of 
future time is v, pronounced b—e.g. f rdkhiba t Beng. I will preserve ; 
in Oriya, rdhhili; in Bhojpuri Hindi, r&khab— and this b has 
been connected by Max Miiller with the b or bo which forms the 
most characteristic sign of the Latin future, and which is considered 
to be a relic of an old substantive verb. The d of the Dravidian pre- 
terite seemed to have so wide a range of affiuities both in Europe 
and Asia, that it need not be considered impossible, though I can 
scarcely consider it probable, that the Dravidian futuric v also should 
possess some ulterior affinities. The nearest resemblances are those 
of the Ugrian languages. In Finnish, wa or va is the sign dt the 
future participle which is used as an auxiliary in the formation 
of the future tense — e.g. t ole-va, about to be ; and the sign of the 
future infinitive is van— e.g., ole-van , to be, to be about to be ; with 
which we may compare the Tamil future verbal participle in vdn. 
In Hungarian, the future participle is formed by suffixing v6 — e.y. t 
12-vb (Finnish ole-va) being or about to be. If I am right, however, 
in considering the Dravidian future in v, 6, p, as a verbal noun origin- 
ally, and the signs of the future as the ordinary form&tives of verbid 
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nouns, all inch Indo-European and Scythian resemblances must be 
regarded as merely accidental. 

4. Compound Tenses. — It is unnecessary to enter into an investiga- 
tion of the Dravidian compound tenses, inasmuch as in all the dialects, 
except the Tulu and GGnd, they are formed in the simplest possible 
manner, by suffixing the various tenses of the substantive verb to the 
verbal participles of active verbs. Thus * doing I was ’ will represent 
the imperfect (also ‘ doing 1 came ') ; ‘ doing-keeping * (*>., keeping a 
doing) ‘ I was/ a more continuative imperfect ; 1 having done I am/ the 
perfect ; * having done I was/ the pluperfoct ; 1 having done I shall be/ 
the future perfect. The last two compound tenses are formed in this 
manner even in Tu]u and GGnd. 

A vast number of auxiliary verbs are used in all the Dravidian 
dialects, in conjunction with infinitives and verbal participles, for the 
purpose of expressing compound ideas ; but as the use those auxili- 
aries pertains rather to the idiom or syntax of the language than to the 
grammatical structure, and is sufficiently explained in the ordinary 
grammars, it would be out of place to inquire into them here. (See 
“ Classification of Verbs.”) 

The Relative Participle. — It is a remarkable peculiarity of the 
Dravidian languages, that they have no relative pronouns whatever, 
and that the place of the relative pronoun is supplied by a part of the 
verb which is called the relative participle, or the adjective participle, 
a participle which is invariably followed by a noun, and preceded by 
the words or phrases that depend upon the relative. 

The vernaculars of Northern India have relative pronouns derived 
from the Sanskrit relatives yah, yd, yad , who, masc., who, fern., which, 
neut. ; but of those pronouns they make little use, probably through 
an under-current of Dravidian, or at least of Pre-Sanskrit, influences. 
In those languages a sentence which contains a relative is ordinarily 
divided into two membert ; and the demonstrative pronoun which 
forms the nominative of the second member of the sentence, is used 
instead of a relative. Thus instead of saying, the roan who came yes- 
terday has come again to-day, they would prefer to say, a man came 
yesterday, he is come again to-day. The Dravidian languages some- 
times make Use of a similar idiom, but only in the hurry of oonveraar 
tion. They are not obliged to have recourse to any such arrangement, 
the signification of the relative, together with that of the definite 
article, being contained in, and distinctly expressed by, the relative 
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participle of the verb. Thus they Would eay in Tamil, vanda-dl, the 
person who came, literally, the-who-o&me person. In like manner they 
might use the present relative participle — e.g., varugtra dj , , the-wbo-is- 
coming person, or the future varum &l , the-who- will-come person. 

The name given to the relative participle by Tamil grammarians, is 
peyar tchcham , noun-defect, or noun -complement — i.e., a word which 
requires the complement of a noun to complete its signification. This 
name is given to it because it participates so largely in the nature 
of an adjective that it is invariably followed by a noun, to which it 
stands in the relation of a relative, and which it connects with the 
antecedent clauses. Like other Dravidian adjectives, it undergoes no 
alteration on account of the number or gender of the related noun ; but 
inasmuch as it is a verb as well as an adjective (ue., a participle parti- 
cipating in the nature of both parts of speech), it is capable of govern- 
ing a preceding noun, equally with any other part of the verb to which 
it belongs — e.g., n&lei erudina pnlavan , Tam. the poet who wrote the 
book, literally, the-who-tho-book-wrote poet ; kAffil tirigira ydnci, Tam. 
the elephant that wandcis in the jungle, literally, the-that-iu-the-jungle- 
wanders elephant. 

The relative suffix most largely used in the Dravidian languages is 
a, which is appended to the verbal participle or gerund, to convert it 
into a relative participle. TIiub in Tamil, the (assumed) present verbal 
participle of uru, to plough, is vj u-giv, ploughing ; from which, by 
suffixing a , is formed the present relative participle ufugir-a, that 
ploughs. The preterite verbal participle of the same verb is uru-d-u, 
having ploughed (of which the final u is merely enunciative), from 
which by the addition of the same a , is formed the preterite relative 
participle urud-a, that ploughed. When the preterite verbal participle 
ends, not in d-v, but in t, n (or more elegantly y) is euphonically 
inserted between the concurrent vowels % and a — e.g., from tfud-i, 
having written, is formed ernd-i-(n)-*i, or erud-i*(i/)-a, that wrote. In 
nil theae particulars Malayfi-Jam perfectly agrees with Tamil The 
future relative participle of Tamil is not formed from a, but terminates 
in um, and is identical with the aoristic future third person singular 
neuter. This is Also the form of the future relative participle almost 
invariably used in MalayAJam. 

Canarese has in this point the advantage not only of Tamil, but 
generally of the other dialects ; inasmuch as it forms its future relative 
participle by affixing the same a — e.g., m&fitrv-a, bdiUv-a, or bdfu-v-a, 
which will live. On the other hand, the relative participle of the 
present tense in Canarese is defective, being formed by means of the 
relative participle of the future used as an auxiliary — e.g. t btyuttiruva, 



which lives, literally, which will b'e living. The preterito relative par- 
ticiple is formed, like that of Tamil, by suffiziug a ; the only difference 
is, that between the final i of the verbal participle and the relative a, 
d is inserted euphonically instead of y or n — e.g. } mdd-i-(d)-a f which 
did, from mM-i, having done. Telugu agrees with Tamil in forming 
its present and preterite relative participles by suffixing a, and in 
inserting n between the i in which the preterite verbal participle of 
that dialect invariably ends, and the relative a — e.g., from avu-tu-nnu, 
becoming, is formed avu-tu-niC-a, that becomes j and from oy-i, having 
become, is formed ay-i-(n)-a } that became. The suffix of the relative 
participle of the negative voice of the verb is a in Tamil, Malay&]am, 
and Canarese, in Telugu it is vi. It is now evident that a may be 
regarded os the characteristic relative suffix of the Dravidian languages. 
The only exceptions are nt, the negative relative suffix of the Telugu ; 
the suffix of the aoristio future relative in several of the dialects— viz., 
wi in Ku, um in Tamil, and edn, edi , 0 , or fyt in Telugjj ; and ti the 
sign of the preterite relative participle in Ku. The relative participles 
of Tu]u do not appear to differ from its verbal participles. 

Not only aie the greater number of relative participles formed by 
suffixing a, but, as was observed in the section on “ Tho Noun,” most 
Dravidian adjectives also receive the same suffix. Ultimate nouns of 
quality or relation are capable of being used as adjectives, without any 
change or addition — e.g. } sir-u, small, per-u t great ; but more commonly 
these nouns are converted into quasi relative participles, and rendered 
thereby more convenient for use as adjectives — e.g., sir-i-(y)-a, small, 
prr-i-(y)-a t great. The preterite relative participles of regular verbs 
are also frequently used as adjectives — e.g., vyar-nd-a, high, literally, 
that was high, tdr-nd-a, low, literally, that was low. Tamil adjectives 
like agree so exactly with preterite relative participles liko 

pani}.-i-(y)-a (for pann-i-(nYa), which made, that they may safely be 
regarded as preterite relative participles in form, though unconnected 
with the preterite or any other tense in signification, and grammatically 
explained as relative participles of appellatives or conjugated nouns. 
Another class of Tamil adjectives receive the suffix of the future or 
aorUt relative participle— um, which is suffixed like *-(y)-a, to the 
crude noun of quality — e.g., per-um, great, pai-um, green. There is no 
difference in meaning between these two classes of adjectival formative*, 
the use of the one rather than the other being determined solely by 
euphony or usage ; but on the whole um is considered more elegant 
than t-(y)-a. (See “ Adjectives/' p. 208 .) 

Origin of the Relative Suffixes , — The Tamil aorist or future suffix 
um, has already been shown to be identical with the conjunctive or 
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copulative particle. I regard all the other relative suffixes as origi- 
nally eignB of the inflexion, or possossive case-signs, expressing the 
signification of, endowed with, possessed of, having, which has, dec. 
In the older Scythian languages, a relative participle iB usod, as in 
the Dravidian languages, instead of a relative pronoun. Japanese 
also has no relative pronoun, but uses a relative participle instead in 
a truly Scythian manner. The existence of a family likeness in so 
remarkable a particular tends to show the existence of some family 
relationship between the Scythian group and the Dravidian. The 
particle which is affixed in the Scythian languages for the purpose of 
forming a rolative participle out of a verbal participle, is identical with 
tbe sign of the possessive case. In Manchu this particle is ngge or 
ninge (corresponding to the Turkish ning) ; and the addition of this 
possessive case-sign converts the verbal participle (i.e., the themo with 
the tense-sign attached) into a verbal adjective or relative participle, 
precisely as in Tamil or Canarese. Thus ill Manchu, from aracha, 
written, which is the verbal participle of ara, to wnte, is formed the 
relative participle arachangge , which wrote, literally the- written- 
having. Compare in Mongolian hi omtrihvrne bichig , the book I am 
reading, in which phrase ne has the same force as a in Tamil, being in 
itself a possessive, and converting the verbal participle to which it is 
appended into a relative participle, hi is I ; bichig , book. Hence the 
literal meaning, as in tho Tamil ndn v&iikkindr-a ntil, is 1 the I read- 
ing-having book.’ The Chinese construction is similar. Wo nien-ti 
shu means the book I am reading, ti is the Bign of the possessive, 
and is added to mVn, read. The relative participle in these languages 
is simply tho verb in the possessive case ; and the fact that it has a 
case shows that, pro tanio at least, it is treated as a noun. Mr 
Edkins remarks; — u The Turaninn intellect nominalises the verb. 
Eveiy verb is looked at as a substantive. 1 ’ This holds true of the 
Drfividiau languages also to a considerable extent. The Dravidian 
rolative participle is treated, as we have seen, as a noun ; and if the 
verbal participles had not been regarded as nouns, they could not 
have been converted, as they are, into relative participles by the 
addition of the Bign of the possessive case. It will be seen also that 
the infinitive is a verbal noun, and that the neuter participial noun is 
identical with the third person singular neuter of the verb. The only 
light that has ever been thrown on the Dravidian relative participle 
is that which emanates from the non-Aiyan languages of Asia. 

Mr EdkinB illustrates the possibility of the same form of a word 
Kfling used even in the Indo-European languages, both as a pre- 
terite and as a possessive adjective, somewhat after the Dravidian 
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style, by the use of the words ‘ homed ’ in the English 1 horned cattle. 1 
In this case, however, the ed is not a sign of the possessive case. 
The language of the Scythian tablets of Behistun has a relative 
suffix, pi, answering to the Mongolian hi, which is appended, as in 
the Dravidian languages, to the theme in the formation of relative 
participles. 

Looking at the analogy of the Scythian languages, and at the genius 
of the Dravidian languages themselves, I have no doubt that a, which 
forms the most common Dravidian relative suffix, is identical with a , 
the oldest and most characteristic sign of the possessive case. The 
other particles also which are used as suffixes of the relative will be 
found to have a similar nature. Dr Gundert identifies the a of the 
relative participle with the demonstrative base a. But I still prefer 
the explanation I have given, unless, indeed, we feel warranted in going 
a step further, and regarding the use of a os a possessive as a secon- 
dary use of the demonstrative a. 

Though the sign of the relative participle in Ru differs from that 
which prevails in the other dialects, yet ni, the sign of the aori»t 
relative participle, is identical with the sign of the inflexion or posses- 
sive case, which is also ni. ni, the sign of the negative relative 
participle in Telugu, appears to bear the same relation to ni, a sign 
of the Telugu inflexion. ft, the Bign of the preterite relative participle 
in Ku, is the most commonly used sign of the inflexion in Telugu ; 
aud the various suffixes of the Telugu aorisfi relative participle are 
apparently adjectival formatives, corresponding in origin to ti, the sign 
of the neuter inflexion in the same language. 

Though the use of a relative participle, instead of a relative pronoun, 
is characteristic of the Scythian tongues, yet both the Turkish and the 
Finnish languages possess a relative pronoun as well The use of such 
a pronoun seems foreign to the grammatical structure of those lan- 
guages, and is reasonably supposed to have been imitated from the 
usage of languages of the Indo-European stock. It is certain that 
Turkish has been much influenced by Persian ; and Oriental Turkish, 
though it has borrowed from Persian a relative pronoun, rarely uses 
it, aud ordinarily substitutes for it an appended particle of its own, 
in a genuinely Scythian manner. 

FORMATION OF MOODS. 

The investigation of tbs structure of the Dravidian verb may now 
be considered as completed ; for in each dialect of the family the verb 
has, properly speaking, only one mood, the indicative ; and the forms 
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which correspond to the conditional, the imperative, and the infinitive 
moods of other languages, are verbal nouns or compounds, rather than 
moods. Nevertheless, it is desirable at this point to inquire into the 
manner in which those moods are formed. 

(1.) The Conditional or Subjunctive . — In most of the Indo-Euro- 
pean languages, and even in Turkish and Finnish, the subjunctive is a 
regularly conjugated mood, distinct from the indicative, with prono- 
minal terminations of its own. In the Dravidian languages the sub- 
junctive is generally formed by simply postfixing to different parts of 
the verb, either a particle corresponding in meaning to si, or * if/ or the 
conditional forms of the substautive verb, which includes the same 
particle, and which signifies if it be. Different particles are used for 
this purpose in the different dialects, and they are not in each dialect 
suffixed to tho same part of the verb ; but the principle on which they 
are suffixed, and the use to which they ore put, are the same in all. 

In CanaTese tho conditional particle is re. This is supposed by Dr 
Gundert to be abbreviated from are (Tam. and MaL dru, a way). He 
compares Canarese band it -re, when lie has come, with Malaydjam 
vanna-{v)-&Te , commonly vann’ Are, literally in the way of his, having 
come, that is, in the event of his having come. Classical Tamil is 
vanda-(v)-dTu. re is appended to the relative participle of the preterite, 
and that participle being impersonal, the condition applies, without 
change of form, to all persons, r umbers, genders, and times — e.g., 
m&dbla, that did, on 'receiving this suffix becomes inddida-re, if (I, 
thou, he, she, they, &c.) do, did, or shall do. Person, number, and 
gender are expressed by the prefixed pronoun, and time by the sub- 
sequent finite verb. The use of the relative participle— a form which 
always inquires a noun to complete its signification — shows that re, 
whatever be its origin, is regarded as a noun, and that a closer render- 
ing of the construction would be in the event of (my, your, &c.) 
doing, more literally in the event that (I, you, &c.) have done (so 
and so). Canarese adds rA or AgyA to the relative participle, instead 
of re, when the sense required is that of although, rd is re with the 
copulative particle A annexed : AgyA is dgi, having been, with the 
addition of the same A. The use of these participles is in perfect 
agreement with dgilum , &c., in Tamil. 

In Tu}u there are two forms of the conditional ; one called by Mr 
Brigel the conditional, the other the subjunctive. The conditional is 
a compound tense, formed by appending v, the sign of the futurio 
present, to the perfect participle. Compare matfde, I have made, 
maftdve (malt’d-v-e), I should make. There is a negative conditional 
in Tuju, as there is a negative form of every part of the verb ; end this 
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negative conditional appears to be formed by inserting a as a particle of 
negation — c.g., malt'dvaye (malt'&w-a-yt), I should not make. The sub- 
junctive is formed by adding the particle da, if (corresponding to the 
Tamil-Malay &] am U, dl, and apparently, like them, a locative in origin), 
to every person in every tense — e.g. } malpuve , I make ; malpvveda, if I 
make. The negative of this form of the verb inserts the usual j (from 
the negativo ijji) of the Tuju — e.g., malpu-jeda , if I do not make. 

The most essential and ancient form of the Telugu conditional con- 
sists in annexing via to the ultimate conjugational base — e.g., cJulcJi- 
ina, if (I, thou, he, &c.) should see. This via appears to be identical 
with the in which is used for the same purpose and in the same 
manner in Tamil; and as the Tamil vi is a sign of the locative, 
signifying in or in the event of, so is the Telugu in a or ni appar- 
ently identical in origin with the na or ni which Telugu uses as a 
locative. In Telugu the various conditional particles which are in 
ordinary use are parts of the substantive verb, more or leas regular 
in form, each of which is used to signify if it be. The particle com- 
monly used for this purpose in the higher dialect is 8 mi, the con- 
ditional foim of the verb amt, to be or become, — a form which 
corresponds to the Tamil dy-in, aud means, os will be seen, in being — 
in the event of being. This particle or auxiliary, P-jn is appended 
not to the verbal or relative participle, but to the personal termina- 
tions of the verb. It may be appended to any tense, as to any person ; 
but whatever tense it is attached to, the time of that tense is rendered 
aoristic, and is determined, as in Canarese, by the connection, espe- 
cially by tbe tense of the succeeding verb. The manner in which 8ni 
is postfixed in Telugn exactly corresponds to tho use that is made of 
dyil , dgil, dyin, or dndl in Tamil — e.g., chesitiri-bii, if I did or do 
(literally if it be (that) I did), and cheritim’4ni, if we did or do, are 
equivalent to the Tamil ieydin-dyin, if I did, and &eyddm-dyin , if we 
did. Some grammarians appear to consider this particle identical 
with bni, why, and to imply a question; but its resemblance in 
sound and use to the Tamil dyin , if it be, seems too complote to 
allow of this supposition. 

In the colloquial dialect of Telugu, the conditional particle commonly 
used is simply 8, which is suffixed, not to any tense at pleasure like 8-ni, 
but only to the preterite, and is not Appended, as 8*ni is, to the personal 
termination, but to the root of the preterite, or as I conceive it to be, 
the old preterite verbal participle — e.g., ch8ii-t-8 or chd*t4, if (1, thou, 
he, dec.) did or da Thu 8 is considered by Mr Clay identical with the 
interrogative 8 , interrogative forms being much used in Telugu to 
express the conditional. Did he do it 1 is equivalent to if he did it! 
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Another mode of expressing the conditional mood in the colloquial 
dialect of Telugn agrees with the Canareae in this, that the particles are 
suffixed to the relative participle. The particles thus suffixed are att- 
ayiii and aff-dyend; the firat part of both which compounds, nff-n, is 
a particle of relation meaning so as, as if. ayitS (ayit-4) is the ordinary 
conditional of avu, to be, being an emphasised form of ayi-li, the 
impersonal preterite, or old preterite verbal participle of avu. dyend 
is the interrogative form of dyenn, properly ayenu, it was, the third 
person of the preterite tense of avu, literally has it become? Telugn, 
like Tamil, expresses the meaning of although by adding the conjunc- 
tive particle u to the conditional particle in a — e.g., chfa-ina, if ^1) do, 
rh$s-i»a-(n)u, although (I) do (-Tam. seyd-in, icyd-itirum). 

In Tamil the most characteristic, and probably the most ancient, 
mode of forming the conditional mood is by affixing the locative case- 
signs il or in to the formed verbal theme — i.e, that assumed verbal 
noun which forms the basis of the infinitive and the aoristic defective 
future. Thus, from the formed theme pog-v, going, is formed the 
infinitive pOg-a, to go, and } >6g-vm, it will go; and from the same base 
by the addition of the locative il or in, is formed the conditional ^^-*/ 
or pdg-in, if (I, thou, Ac.) go. From var-u, coming, is formed var-a, 
infinitive, to come, var-um, it will come, and also var-il or var-in, if (I, 
Ac.) come. In like manner, from dg-u , being, is formed the infinitive, 
dg-a, to become or be, dg-um, it will be, and also dy-'U, if (I, Ac.) be. 
dg-in (the equivalent of dg-il) has been softened into dy-in; and this 
appears to be identical in origin and meaning with the Telugu tt-ni 
referred to above, and is subjoined to the personal terminations of 
verbs in the same mnuner as c-ni. This conditional il or in is undoubt- 
edly identical with il or in, the Tamil sign of the ablative of motion, 
which is properly a sign of the locative, signifying in, at, or on ; and 
of this* in, the Telugu equivalent, in accordance with dialectic laws, is 
ft*, which is also occasionally used as a locative. This being the case, 
the signification of dg-il or dy-in is evidently in being, *.e., in the 
event of being ; and this is equivalent to the phrase if it be. Hence 
dg-il, dy-in , and t-ni are well suited to be used as conditional auxiliaries, 
and appended to the various personal terminations of verbs. 

The second mode of forming the conditional in Tamil consists in 
the UB6 of the above-mentioned conditional forms of the substantive 
verb, vis., dg-il and dy-in (and also a commoner form, dn-dl) as auxi- 
liaries to other verbs ; and when thus used they are postfixed, like the 
corresponding Telugu t-ni, to any person of any tense — eg., ieydtn- 
dgil, if it be that I did, or if I did, literally in the (event of its) being 
(that) I did ; keyvhi-dyil, if I shall do, literally in the (event of its) 
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being (that) £ shall do. This mode of forming the Tamil conditional, 
though not confined to the classics, is but rarely used in the colloquial 
dialect : it is chiefly used in elegant prose compositions. 

A third form of expressing the sense of a conditional mood in Tamil 
iB by appending the particle or noun kdl to the past relative participle 
— S.0., &yda-(k)kdl, if (I, Ac.) do or did ; ttvari oUtla-(k)kdl, if the sea 
should roar. The conditional form which is most commonly used by 
the vulgar is a corruption of this, viz., ieyddkM, or even seyd&kJa ; 
and the Ku conditional also is formed by appending klca. Ml being 
appended to a relative participle, it is evidently to be considered os a 
noun ; and it may either be the crude Sanskrit derivative Ml (for Ml- 
am), time, used adverbially to signify wheu, a use to which it is some- 
times put in Tamil ; or, more probably, the pure old Dmvidisa word 
kdl, one of the meanings of which is a place. In the Molay&]am loca- 
tive this is abbreviated to kal. All nouns of place, when generalised, 
arc capable of beiug used as signs of time. Hence Ml, ^ place, comes 
to mean wheu, and becomes a means of forming the conditional as 
readily as it, a place. The literal meaning, therefore, of kyda-{k)kdl 
will be, wheu (I) do or did, a form which will readily take from the 
context a conditional force — e./jr., in the following Tamil stanza — 
“ When you have done (Seyda-(k)kdl) a good action to any one, say not, 
* When will that good action be returned ? ’ ” — it is evident that when 
you have done is equivalent to if you have done. The signification of 
when is still more clearly brought out by the use of Ml iu connection 
with the future relative participle — e.g. t iey{y)uu-kdl , if (he, they, Ac.) 
should do, literally wheu (they) shall do, or in the tim6 when (they) 
shall do. This mode of expressing the conditional mood iB exceedingly 
common in the Tamil poets. 

The fourth Tamil mode of forming the conditional is by suffixing dl 
to the abbreviated preterite relative participle — t.g.,ityd-dl, if (I, Ao.) 
do. If we looked only at examples like fayd-dl, wo might naturally 
suppose dl to be suffixed to the preterite verbal participle (iryd-u), the 
final u of which is regularly elided before a vowel ; and this form of 
the conditional would then perfectly agree with the second Telugu 
mode— e.g., chSri 3. If we look, however, at the class of verbs which 
form their preterite in t, and their preterite relative participle in »■«, 
we bluill find that dl is added to the relative, not to the verbal parti- 
ciple, and that the two vowels (a and d) are incorporated into one — 
e.g., the conditional of dg-u, to be, i« not dg-i-dl, but dn-Al, evidently 
from dvra (dg-i-{n)-a) f that was, and dl. Besides, the verbal participle 
must be followed by a verb or some verbal form ; but dl is a noun, 
and therefore the participle to which it is suffixed must he a relative 
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participle, not a verbal one. In colloquial Tamil, dl is suffixed to 
impersonal forms of the verb alone ; but in the higher dialect dl, or its 
equivalent SI, may be suffixed to any person of any tense — e.g., keydanei - 
(y)Sl, if thou hast done ; keyguvSn-Sl, if I shall do. It is also suffixed 
to the relative participle, as I conceive dl is in the ordinary dialect — 
e.g., keygi/tdra-(v)-dl . , keyda-(v)-dl, if (I, thou, <fcc.) should do. This 
keydar(v)-dl of the High Tamil illustrates the origin of the more com- 
mon colloquial form keyd-dl. 

This conditional particle dl, whatever its origin, seems to be iden- 
tical with dl, the Bign of the instrumental case in Tamil. The best 
supposition respecting the origin of this particle is that of Dr Gun do. t, 
who considers it os equivalent to dgal , Can. when, which is literally a 
verbal noun from dg-u, to become, dgal is capable of bocomiug dl in 
Tamil, the primitive base of dgv boing d. dl is rarely used us a sign 
of the conditional iu the higher dialect in Tamil, in wliich kdl is 
generally preferred. 

One form of the conditional mood is expressed by if (r.g., if I do) ; 
another is expressed by though, or although ( e.g ., though I do, or 
though I have done). This second form of the conditional is generally 
expressed in the Dravidian languages by affixing the conjunctive particle 
to one of the conditional particles already referred to. Thus, in Tamil, 
seyd-dl signifies if (I, lie.) do ; whilst kryd-dl-um signifies though (I, 
lie.) do. urn, the conjunctive or copulative particle, having the sense 
of even, as well as that of and-— the literal meaning of this phrase is 
even if (1) do. The Bame particle urn is affixed to the preterite verbal 
participle to bring out a preterite signification — e.g., keyd-um, though 
(I, Ac.) did, literally oven having done. 

2. The Imperative. — In the Dravidian languages the second person 
singular of the imperative is generally identical with the root or theme 
of the verb. This is so frequently the case, that it may be regarded 
as a characteristic rule of the language. In a few instances in Tamil 
there is a slight difference between tbe imperative and the verbal 
theme ; but those instances scarcely constitute even an apparent excep- 
tion to the general rule, for the difference is caused not by the addition 
of any particle to the root, for the purpose of forming the imperative, 
but merely by the softening away of the formative suffix or the final 
consonant of the theme, for the sake of euphony — e.g., var-u, to come, 
takeB for its imperative vd, Tel. rd ; the plural (or honorific singular) 
of which is in High Tamil vammin, in Telugu rammu. 

It has been shown that there is a doss of Tamil verbs which form 
their transitives by doubling the initial consonant of the sign of tense. 
Suoh verbs also, however, use the simple unformed theme as their 
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imperative, and, in so far as that mood is concerned, make no distinc- 
tion, except in connection, between transitives and intransitives. Thus, 
ke$-u is either spoil or be spoiled, according to the connection, whilst 
every other part of the verb takes a form suited to its signification — 
e.g. t the infinitive of the intransitive is ked-a, that of the transitive 
kedukk-a. Telugu, on the other hand, generally makeB a distinc- 
tion between the imperative of the transitive and that of the intran- 
sitive — e.g., whilst the intransitive be spoiled, is chedu , the transitive 
is not also chedn, but cheruchu (for ehtduchn ), a form which would be 
hedukkit in Tamil. A large number of Telugu verbs use as their verbal 
theme, not the ultimate root, but a species of verbal noun ending in 
ehu, pu , or mpu. This accounts for the presence of chu, which is in 
itself a formative, in the imperative cJwrurhu, and not only in the 
imperative, but through all the moods and tenses of the Telugu verb. 
The Tamil uses the equivalent verbal noun (ending in I'ku) as the base 
of its transitive infinitive, and of the third person sin^la r neuter of 
the future or aorist of its transitive — e.g., krdtilk-a, to spoil, and 
kedukk-im , it will spoil ; but in every other part of the verb it uses 
the root alone (including only the inseparable formative, if thero be 
one) as its inflexional theme. Hence it is easier to ascertain the primi- 
tive, true root of a verb in Tamil than in Telugu. 

The particle mu or ml, is often added to the inflexional base of 
the verb, or verbal theme, to form the imperative in Telugu. The 
same practice obtains in Ku ; and even in Tamil, mb is sometimes 
suffixed to the singular of the imperative— only, however, in the 
classical dialect. In Telugu, nevertheless, as in Tamil, the verbal 
theme is more commonly used as the imperative without the addition 
of any such particle ; and it seems probable that mu or ml, the only 
remaining relic of some lost root, is added as on intensitive or precative, 
like the Tamil in — e.g., TeiJ-H, Oh do hear, aijdi, which is added to 
the root in Telugu to form the second person plural of the imperative, 
iB the vocative of an obsolete noun, Birs (used bonorifically to mean 
sir) ; and the other signs of the same part of the verb in Telugu (4h 
udi , and udu or du), are evidently abbreviations of aqdi. 

The second person plural of the imperative in Canarese is substan- 
tially identical with the second person plural of the future tense— e.g., 
pi&4iri, do ye, mddnviri or mddtri, ye will do. The neuter participial 
noun of the future tense, it will do, or it is a thing to be done, is also 
optionally used for the imperative both in the singular And plural. In 
the classical dialect the most common plural imperative is formed by 
adding tm, probably a fragment of nlm, the pronoun of the second 
person plural, to the root— ay., bd^im, live ye, descend ye. 
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Tula forms its imperative from the future form of the verb in both 
numbers by appending la to the future in the singular and le in the 
plural — e.g. t malpula , make thou, mafpule, make ye. Dr Gundert 
identifies this l with Id (corresponding in meaning to the Tamil um ), 
the conjunctive particle of the Tuju. 

The imperative of the second person plural in colloquial Tamil is 
identical in form, and possibly in origin, with the aoriBtic future ending 
in um — e.g. t compare 6ey(y)-um f it will do, with iey(y)-um , do ye; 
vdr-um, it will flourish, with vdf-um, flourish ye. This form is used 
lionorifically for the singular, and if this use of um is derived directly from 
the use of the same particle as a sign of the future, it would raturally 
have been used originally for both numbers indiscriminately. I fi&VQ 
no doubt that the imperative second person in classical Tamil, to which 
we shall come presently, was originally a future ; but there is some 
difficulty in the way of concluding the um of the colloquial imperative 
to bo identical with the futuric um. The futuric um is appended, a: 
has been shown, not to the ultimate root of the verb, but to ihe 
inflexional base, originally, I conceive, an abstract verbal nonn ; whereas 
the um of the second person imperative is generally appended directly 
to the root. This difference does not show itself in those verbs of 
which the unchanged root itself is used as the inflexional base, such as 
the two verbs sty and vSr, just adduced ; but it appears in that large 
cl ubb of verbs which harden tbeli formatives. Thus, destroy ye, is 
ketf-um ; but, it will destroy is not Jcetf-um, but kedukk-um : be ye is 
/mur, but it will be is not ir-um, but irukk-um. Though, therefore, 
ntn may be, and I have no doubt is, the same um in both cases ; yet 
iu the imperative, as in the personal pronouns, it seems to be used an 
a sign of plurality, whilst in the future tense it conveys the meaning 
of the future. A connection may perhaps be traced between these 
meauings. um always appears to retain its original force as a con- 
junctive particle ; but in the case of the pronouns (and probably in 
that of the second person imperative), it conjoins person to person—* 
that is, it plurolises, whilst in the future tense of the verb (properly, as 
has been shown, a continuative tense), it conjoins a present or future 
action to the past. 

The plural imperative of the classical dialect of Tamil is formed 
by appending to the root the particle min, which assumes sometimes 
the more fully developed, or doubly pluralised, Bhape of mintr. This 
particle cannot be explained from Tamil alone, but a flood of light 
is thrown upon it by MalayA)am. In Malay&Jam the plural imperative 
is formed after the plan of the first future, both in Tamil and Malay- 
6|nin, by appending to the root a particle which has for its initial 
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letter v, m\ or p, according to the connection. Compare the Tamil and 
Malayftjam future participle varu-vdn, about to come, with the Malay- 
l]am imperative varu-vin, come ye ; kdn-mdn, about to see, with IcAq- 
min, aee ye ; htl-pAn , about to hear, with kef-pin, hear ye. It is clear 
from this that the imperative) is built upon the future, and indeed that 
it differs from it only by changing the final An to in. The Tamil 
future participle uses b instead of m, after nasals ; ou the other hand 
it uses m alone in other connections, whereas Malay&Jam uses v, m t 
or p — e.g., for the Malay Mam k&f-pin , classical Tamil uses ke/.i-min. A 
form of the negative imperative occasionally found in the Tamil 
poets agrees with Mulayftlam in using p / it is arplr ( al-ptr ), be not. 
We are therefore warranted in concluding that the MalayfLJam and 
classical Tamil plural imperative is formed by adding m to the future 
tense, or, perhaps it may bo said, by changing An to in. This in ( fr , 
in arptr, as above) appears to be a relic of the plural pronoun of the 
second person, as I have supposed the corresponding classical Can are se 
m, to be. Whatever their origin, the Tamil and Malayalam in and 
the classical Canarese im appear to be identic.il. 

The possibility of the future forming the basis of the imperative is 
well illustrated by the example of the Hebrew. Qescnius (“ Hebrew 
Grammar ”) says, u The chief form of the imperative) is the same that 
lies also at the basis of the future, and which, when viewed as an 
infinitive, is likewise allied to the noun.” 

3. The Infinitive. — It has been customary in Dravidian grammars, 
especially in Telugu, to call various verbal nouns infinitives ; as the 
infinitive in ufa, the infinitive in a4<m-n, and the infinitive in Mi. 
This use of terms is not sufficiently discriminative ; for though each of 
those forms may be used with the force of a quasi infinitive in certain 
connection^ yet the two first are properly verbal nouns, and the third 
is a participial noon. Each is capable of being regularly declined, and 
each possesses a plural. The Telugu padu-fa , is identical with the 
Tamil padn-dal, suffering ; whilst the infinitive proper, to suffer, is in 
both languages pad-a. I have no doubt that the true infinitive was 
originally a verbal noun also (as in the Scythian languages it is always 
found to be), and this origin of the Dravidian infinitive will, I think, 
be proved in the sequel ; but the utut loqnendi of grammatical nomen- 
clature requires that the term infinitive should be restricted to those 
verbal nouns which have ceased to be declined, which are destitute of 
a plural, and which an capable of being used absolutely. 

In Malay||am the futnn verbal participle vAn, mAn, or pdn is much 
used, as in classical Tamil, in a manner closely resembling the use of 
the infinitive. There is a true infinitive however in a, identical with 
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that of the Tamil, though in leas common use. The Dravidian infini- 
tive, properly so called, is generally formed by Buffixing a to the verbal 
theme. This is invariably the mode in which the infinitive is formed 
in Telugu — e.g., ch&y-a, to do. Ordinarily in Tamil and Canarese the 
infinitive is formed in the same manner ; but a verbal nonn is also 
much used in Canarese os an infiuitive, with the dative case-sign 
understood or expressed — «.</., instead of mdd-a , to do, they often say 
mdd-al-ke (in the colloquial dialect mdd-ali-kke), for doing, or (without 
the case-sign) m&d-al or mdd-alu , doing or to do. Similar constructive 
infinitives are often used in classical Tamil also, instead of the true 
infinitive in a — e.g., fallarku (fallal-kv), for saying, $nd fallal* saying 
with the sign of the dative understood, instead of fall-a, to say. There 
is also another infinitive or honorific imperative in ga or ya which is 
much used in classical Tamil and Malay &]juii — e.g., ari-ga, to know, or 
mayest (thou) know, vdri-ya , mayest thou flourish, a form which will 
be inquired into presently. Notwithstanding these apparent excep 
tions, a is to be considered as the regular and most ancient sign of the 
infinitive in all the Dravidian dialects except the Gfdnd and the Tulu. 
The Gfind infinitive is formed by appending dlle or ille to the root — 
e.g., hand-dlle, to go, ke-ille, to call. This form of the infinitive is evi- 
dently identical with the infinitive in al , which is used an an infinitive, but 
is properly a verbal noun, in Canarese and classical Tamil. Jn Tamil, 
verbal nouns occasionally end in it, though al is much more common — 
e.g., vey-U, sunshine, literally, a burning, from vey, to burn. Tuju as 
usual takes a course of its own, both as to the number and variety of 
its infinitives, and as to the formativeB it uses. It has a first infinitive, 
a present, an imperfect, and a perfect, all formed by appending ni to 
the participles, and a second infinitive, or supine, formed by appending 
ere— e.g., btiruni, to fall, bilrini, to have been falling, bdrudini , to have 
fallen ; supine bdriyere, to fall. Each of these infinitives is furnished 
also with a negative, but these negative infinitives are formed by means 
of the infinitives of the substantive verb appended as auxiliaries to the 
negative participle — e.g., from bdrande , perf. participle, having not 
fallen, is formed bdrande ittini, not to have fallen. 

Professor Max Miillor, noticing that the majority of Tamil infinitives 
terminate in ka, supposed this ka to be identical in origin with k6, 
the dative-accusative case-sign of the Hindi, and concluded that the 
Dravidian infinitive was the accusative of a verbal noun. It is true 
that the Sanskrit infinitive and Latin supine in turn is correctly 
regarded as an accusative, and that our English infinitive to do, is the 
dative of a verbal noun ; it is also true that the Dravidian infinitive 
if a verbal noun in origin, and never altogether loses that character ; 



